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SIR  EDWARD  SEAWARD'S  NARRATIVE. 


CHAPTEEL 


Born  of  loyal  and  honest  parents,  whose  means  were  just  sufficient  Ux 
give  a  common  education  to  their  children,  I  have  neither  to  boast  of 
pedigree  nor  of  learning ;  yet  they  bequeathed  to  me  a  better  inheritance 
— a  stout  constitution,  a  peaceable  disposition,  and  a  proper  sense  of 
what  is  due  to  my  superiors  and  equals :  for  such  an  ixiheritance  I  am 
grateful  to  Grod,  and  to  them. 

I  had  not  left  school  long  when  I  felt  an  inclination  to  see  foreign  parts^ 
and  under  this  impression  I  desired  earnestly  to  go  to  sea ;  but  my  poor 
dear  mother  would  not  hear  of  it :  so  I  yielded  up  my  inclination  to  my 
duty,  and  during  two  years  was  content  to  assist  my  father  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  little  farm ;  taking  the  diversions  of  fishing  and  shooting, 
in  their  seasons,  by  way  of  amusement  and  recreatipn.  At  the  expiration 
of  this  time,  my  paternal  uncle  sent  for  me  to' Bristol,  and  placed  me  ii^ 
his  counting-house.  Within  a  year  from  this  event,  I  lost  my  dear 
mother ;  on  which  I  returned  to  my  paternal  roof,  to  console  my  remain- 
ing parent.  During  my  stay  I  took  some  little  part  in  the  farm  business, 
passing  most  of  my  unoccupied  hours  with  our  benevolent  pastor,  my 
former  kind  schoolmaster,  the  Bev.  Mr.  William  Groldsmith,  between 
whose  amiable  family  and  my  father^s  there  had  existed  the  kindest  feel- 
ing from  our  infancy. 

•  One  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  my  uncle,  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  wanted  me  to  go  to  Virginia  in  one  of  his  vessels,  as  supercargo. 
I  was  delighted  with  the  proposal,  to  which  my  dear  father  made  no 
objection ;  and  in  a  few  days  I  took  leave  of  our  friends  at  the  parsonage, 
and  of  my  own  family.  At  parting,  my  father  gave  me  his  blessing  and 
my  mother*8  Bible. 

My  imcle  received  me  kindly,  and  took  much  pains  to  instruct  me  in 
the  business.    I  was  delighted  with  every  thing  connected  with  m^  "^t^- 
paration  for  the  voyag'^  and  I  sailed  on  the  5th  of  ApTil,  Vl^^/vxt  ^^ 
Mary  hr/^,  for  America,  with  an  assortment  of  goods. 

JVe  arrived  in  the  Chesapeak  Bay  on  the  2d  of  June,  ^\^c\v  ^«>s  ^^"^^ 
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sidered  a  good  passage,  and  on  the  following  day  proceeded  up  the  river 
to  Baltimore.  On  my  arrival,  our  correspondent  was  civil  to  me,  but 
that  was  all.  He  did  not  like  a  supercargo  being  sent  in  the  vessel,  and 
therefore  threw  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  my  disposing  of  the  cargo, 
and  of  purchasing  tobaccoes  to  advantage;  but  after  a  time  I  e:^erienced 
that  conduct  from  him  which  he  should  have  observed  to  me  at  i&rst.  I 
did  not,  however,  resent  his  former  behaviour,  but  received  the  assistance 
he  was  disposed  to  render  me,  in  perfect  good,  humour,  thanking  him  for 
each  instance  of  his  attention  and  kind  offices.  My  cargo  was  at  length 
completed  to  my  satisfaction,  and  our  correspondent  gave  me  reason  to 
think  I  had  gained  his  esteem  before  we  parted.  He  made  me  a  present 
of  a  Virginia  nightingale :  —  "  This,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  is  for  my  aunt." 
I  should  have  liked  to  have  procured  another  for  Eliza  Goldsmith ;  but 
as  I  coidd  not  bring  one  for  each  of  her  sisters  and  my  own  also,  I  pru- 
dently gave  up  the  wish.  However,  I  got  some  capital  tobacco  seed,  which, 
with  a  few  heads  of  Indian  com,  and  a  few  pumpkin  seeds,  I  put  up  for  my 
poor  dear  father  to  try  them  on  his  farm,  as  I  thought  those  plants  might 
perhaps  thrive  well  in  England. 

On  the  8th  of  August  I  took  leave  of  my  friends  at  Baltimore;  and 
after  a  stormy  passage,  we  arrived  at  Bristol  on  the  15th  of  September, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  my  uncle,  who  did  not  expect  the  brig  at  least  for 
a  montib  to  come.  I  hastened  to  the  town  as  soon  as  we  dropped  anchor 
In  Eingroad.  Quick  as  my  movements  were,  he  had  received  notice  of 
my  coming,  so  that  he  met  me  at  the  door  of  his  house.  A  crape  on  his 
hat  arrested  my  attention.  I  cast  my  eye,  heart-struck,  on  it,  tiien  said, 
**  Have  I  lost  my  father  ?**  Without  answering,  he  turned  and  went  into 
the  house,  and  I  followed  him.  "God's  will  be  done,  Ned  I"  said  he 
to  me;  "how  many  hogsheads  of  tobacco  have  you  brought  home?" — 
**My  dear  uncle,*'  I  replied,  "my  heart  is  too  full  to  speak  on  business  at 
present ;  let  me  see  my  aunt,  and  after  that  I  will  give  you  every  inform- 
ation you  desire."  Saying  this,  I  left  him  in  the  passage,  and  went  into 
the  parlour,  where  I  found  my  aunt,  who  always  had  been  kind  to  me, 
but  now  she  was  doubly  so;  she  wiped  the  tear  from  my  eye,  and 
endeavoured  to  stay  my  grief  by  every  comforting  expression  that  good- 
ness could  suggest.  In  a  short  time  I  began  to  feel  myself  composed,  and 
my  aunt  told  me  the  particulars  of  my  dear  old  father's  illness  and  death, 
which  had  taken  place  a  month  before.  Tea  was  brought  in,  and  my 
uncle  followed  it.  He  took  me  by  the  hand,  saying,  "Poor  Ned!  thou 
hast  a  tender  heart;  poor  boy! — but  thy  father  was  a  good  father,  Ned, 
and  it  is  honest  and  creditable  to  thee  to  show  decent  sorrow  for  the  loss 
of  such  a  parent :  but  he  hasn't  left  thee  anything,  Ned ;  what  little  he 
luul,  he  has  bequeathed  to  thy  brother  and  sisters ;  they  are  young,  thou 

Ibiowest:  he  thought  thee  might  get  thy  own  bread ."    "And  ho 

i^oght right,  I  hope,  dear  uncle,"  I  replied;  and  I  revere  his  memory 
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the  more  for  taking  care  of  the  most  helpless.** — ^^But  how  many  hogs- 
heads of  tobacco  didst  thou  bring  home,  Ned?" — "Three  hundred,  sir; 
after  tea,  I  will  give  you  every  information  you  require  respecting  the 
cargo  and  the  voyage." — "  Woiddst  like  to  go  again,  Ned  ?" — "  Yes,  sir, 
certainly,  if  it  be  your  wish :  after  I  have  paid  a  short  visit  to  my  brother 
and  sisters,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  make  a  second  voyage." — "I  don't 
think  thee*ll  go  to  Virginia  again,  Ned ;  here  is  a  letter  for  thee  from  my 
son  Tom,  at  tiie  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  I  think  thee  will  find  a  proposid 
there  more  to  thy  mind."  I  thought  it  right  to  do  as  he  wished,  and 
instantly  read  Tom*s  letter,  which  was  quite  a  letter  of  business ;  proposing 
that  I  should  join  him  at  Honduras,  and  that  he  would  give  me  a  share  of 
the  profits,  if  I  would  reside  there,  and  allow  him  to  return  to  England : 
he  would  take  the  part  in  England  his  father  had  been  doing,  and  I 
should  step  into  his  shoes  there,  as  his  father  wished  to  retire.  I  required 
time  to  consider  of  it ;  and  soon  after  going  with  my  unde  to  the  counting- 
house,  entered  into  a  detail  on  the  subject  of  my  recent  voyage.  Through* 
out  he  was  well  satisfied,  and  frequently  said,  I  was  "no  fool:"  which 
firom  him,  meant  no  ordinary  compliment. 

On  Uie  next  day  he  aaked,  me  if  I  had  made  up  my  mind  on  the  proposal 
of  going  to  Honduras.  I  said,  I  had  been  turning  the  subject  over, 
and  found  that  I  could  say  nothing  about  it.  "What  dost  mean  by 
that?"  ezdaimed  my  unde,  testily.  ^I  mean,  sir,"  said  I,  "that  as 
I  neither  have  money  nor  anything  else,  but  what  I  derive  fr<»n  you,  that 
it  does  not  become  me  to  say  anything  further  than  I  am  ready  to  do  what- 
ever you  may  think  me  qualified  to  undertake,  and  that  may  be  for  my 
welfiffc." — "That'll  do,  Ned,"  said  my  unde;  "Pll  guide  thee  right,  my 
boy :  and  Tom  is  no  churl,  he  will  not  grudge  thee  a  good  outfit,  and  thy 
fiur  earnings.  But  if  he  were,  am  I  not  thy  uncle,  and  his  father  ?  and 
the  staff  is  in  my  own  hand;  X  will  make  no  difierence  between  him  and 
thee;  thou  art  a  good  boy,  Ned,  and  I  loved  thy  father ;  and  thou  hast 
ehown  thy  willingness  to  be  guided  by  me,  and  I  will  not  disappoint  thee 
in  thy  desire :  go  into  the  country,  and  visit  thy  brother  and  sisters ;  and 
the  brig  shall  be  ready  to  sail  with  an  investment  for  Jamaica  and  the 
Bay." 

I  had  not  aald  anything  about  the  Virginia  nightingale  to  my  aunt,  for 
fear  of  some  accident  happening  to  it ;  but  I  came  into  the  parlour  as  she 
was  admiring  it.  "  La  I  what  a  pretty  bird,  dear  Edward :  who  have  you 
brought  that  pretty  bird  for?"  cried  she.  "For  you,  aunt,  to  be  sure; 
for  whom  else  could  I  bring  it  ?" — "Well,  I  thought  so,  dear  Edward,  but 
I  was  not  quite  sure :  for  young  people  do  behave  themselves  so  ungra- 
dously  now-a-days  to  their  elder  relatives,  that  I  did  almost  wrong  thee, 
my  dear  boy." — "Nay,  aimt ;  you  have  always  been  kind  to  me,  and  I  am 
happy  in  dliowing  you  that  I  remembered  my  aunt,  when  a  wide  sft«. 
divided  me  firom  her." — ^^  Bo  you  have,  Edward;  and  you  Vxvcrw  Wqn^ 
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you  as  a  son.  Will  the  bird  talk,  Edward  ? — what  do  you  call  it,  Edward  ?  *• 
— "It  is  a  Virginia  nightingale,  dear  aunt" — "Oh  I  then,  it  is  a  singing 
bird?" — "Yes,  aunt,  it  sings  a  little ;  but  not  so  sweetly  as  our  nightin- 
gale :  it  has  received  a  larger  share  of  beauty  from  the  hand  of  its  Maker, 
than  the  nightingale  of  England,  but  our  nightingale  far  exceeds  it  in 
melody." — "That  is  as  it  should  be,  Edward — one  handsome,  another 
clever :  to  one  riches  are  given ;  to  another  health ;  and  so  forth.  God 
is  wise  and  just,  dear  Edward ;  but  you  have  been  taught  to  know  all 
«uch  things  from  your  good  mother,  and  Parson  Groldsmith." — "I  hope 
BO,  aunt,"  I  replied;  "but  have  you  any  commands  to  Awbury  ?  I  am 
•going  there  as  soon  as  I  have  settled  accounts  with  my  uncle." — "  I  will 
trouble  you,"  said  she,  "with  a  little  parcel  for  the  girls,  and  my  love; 
and  if  canst'  borrow  a  pUlion,  I  should  have  no  objection  to  go  behind 
thee,  and  see  what  they  are  all  about." — This  last  part  of  my  aunfs 
speech  rather  embarrassed  me.  Much  as  I  loved  my  aunt,  I  confess  I 
felt  no  desire  to  ride  a  pillion  horse  on  this  occasion.  But  she  was  only 
jesting. 

In  a  few  days  I  finished  with  my  uncle,  and  then  set  out  on  horseback 
to  visit  my  friends,  with  feelings  of  a  very  sober  kind.  I  looked  back  on 
the  happy  days  of  my  boyhood ;  played  with  my  fellows  in  memory,  on 
the  green  before  the  school^house ;  and  called  to  mind  some  of  the  old 
people,  and,  among  others,  my  honoured  father,  sitting  beneath  the 
venerable  elm  there,  in  its  fiill  maturity  of  three  hundred  years.  I 
thought  also  on  my  revered  pastor  and  schoolmaster,  who  was  meek  and 
kind-hearted  to  all,  and  who  managed  to  make  his  boys  scholars,  without 
using  either  the  birch  or  the  ferula.  He  was,  indeed,  mpre  anxious  to  teach 
us  our  duty  than  our  Latin,  but  he  contrived  to  teach  us  both,  and  the 
kindness  of  his  nature  seemed  to  kindle  a  kindred  feeling  throughout  the 
school;  he  loved  my  father,  and  his  family  and  ours  were  like  one. 
The  nearer  I  approached  the  village,  the  more  impatient  I  became  to 
arrive;  I  gave  Dobbin  the  spur,  and  came  up  to  our  gate  at  a  brisk 
canter.  My  sisters  received  me  most  affectionately,  and  quickly  sent  for 
my  brother.  He  came,  and  the  meeting  was  affecting ;  we  saw  ourselves 
all  together,  but  our  parents  were  no  more  with  their  children. 

By  degrees  my  brother  entered  on  family  affairs ;  and  I  soon  mentioned 

to  him  my  uncle's  intention  of  settling  me  at  Honduras,  and  I  expressed 

a  hope  that  I  might  be  able  to  provide  for  my  sisters.    This  kind 

sentiment  was  as  kindly  received  by  them;  but  the  youngest  said,  she 

would  go  with  me.    "  I  will  send  for  you,  dear  Maria,"  said  I,  "  when  I 

am  fairly  settled,  if  you  then  should  like  to  come."  —  "I  will  go  with  you, 

Edward,"  she  replied,  "  unless  you  can  prevail  on  Eliza  Goldsmith  to  be 

jf^oTir jg'uardmn  angeV^    Though  she  said  this  playfully,  I  felt  as  if  electri- 

^ocl  bjr  the  unexpected  appeal :  certainly  I  had  always  beeu  «euaible  to  a 

^ontiment  of  a  peculiar  character  for  Eliza  GoldBmitiv;  1  fe\^»  ^^^vxX  \\.  \<^ 
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not  exactly  like  that  which  I  bore  to  mj  sister  Maria,  though  it  seemed  to 
connect  their  images  in  my  thoughts.  I  had  seen  several  beautiful  and 
amiable  women  abroad,  but  they  could  not  bear  comparison  with  Eliza 
Goldsmith ;  Eliza*s  sweet  smile  was,  in  truth,  always  playing  around  me, 
and  doubtless  it  was  the  memory  of  what  that  sweet  smile  so  faithfully 
expressed,  which  had  unconsciously  fixed  my  affection.  Thus,  I  had  been 
calm,  almost  happy,  during  my  absence  from  Eliza;  for  nothing  had 
occurred  to  make  me  discover  what  lay  hidden  in  my  heart ;  but  now  the 
tumult  of  my  feelings  awakened  my  suspicions,  and  my  agitated  answer 
confirmed  Maria*s:  "Eliza  Goldsmith,"  I  said,  "leave  her  happy  home 
for  me !  leave  father,  sisters,  for  me  I "  and  I  believe  I  said  the  last  words 
in  a  way  that  would  have  shown  a  child  my  adoring  affection ;  then  I 
added,  in  an  altered  tone,  "Eliza  Goldsmith  would  never  think  of  Edward 
Seaward,  as  you  seem  to  wish,  Maria." 

Maria  smiled :  but  she  soon  grew  serious,  and  said, "  You  know,  Edward, 
that  Eliza  is  sincerity  itself.  From  the  hour  that  she  became  sensible  to 
your  decided  preference  for  her, — your  love,  I  will  say, — she  never  tried 
to  hide  her  great  affection  for  you." 

"Become  sensible  to  my  preference!  —  to  my  love!  —  Maria,  —  I 
never  thought, — never  dared, — surely  I  never  could  have  said  any 
thing ." 

"Never  purposely,  I  dare  say,  Edward,"  replied  Maria;  "nor  any- 
thing that  would  be  directly  understood  by  other  people;  but  Eliza 
could  not  remain  blind  to  what  we  all  saw.  It  was  plain  to  every  one  of 
us,  that  when  Eliza  was  present,  you  never  missed  any  other  creature ; 
that  you  were  even  more  proud  of  her  approbation,  than  of  dear  Mr.  ■ 
Goldanith's ;  that  you  were  always  imagining  how  you  could  give  her 
pleasure.  When  she  was  sick,  don't  you  remember  how  you  watched 
everybody's  looks  in  the  house ;  and  how  kind  and  affectionate  you  were 
to  her  afler  her  illness  ?  It  was  not  long  after  her  recovery,  just  when 
you  went  to  Virginia,  that  she  told  me  she  would  die  single,  unless 
Heaven  should  bless  her  by  making  her  your  wife." 

"Maria!  my  dearest  Maria!"  I  said,  and  embraced  her,  not  being 
able  to  complete  what  I  wished  to  say. — While  I  kept  silent,  for  I  was 
wholly  overcome  with  the  suddenness  and  sweetness  of  this  surprise,  my 
sister  went  on  telling  me  several  things,  which  were  doubly  grateful  to 
"my  feelings,  as  giving  me  fresh  proofs  of  Eliza's  attachment,  and  of  her 
superiority  over  all  other  women. 

At  last  I  recovered  my  ordinary  powers,  and  said,  "  K  it  be  really  so, 
Maria,  Edward  Seaward  is  the  happiest  of  happy  men ;  but  to  ask  Eliza 
Goldsmith  to  go  with  me  to  such  a  climate ! — to  marry  EUzaL,  «XiA.\svxr^ 
her  amongst  people  ihat  would  not  comprehend  her — nol  1  eaTVTvcA.\>^^» 
selBsh,    I  must  not  think  of  it;  I  will  act  as  becomes  tive  pxn^^  oiVec 
exceUent  &tber. "   ^  Well,  well,  tbia  is  all  very  fine,"  said  m^  e\det  «v&X.^x  ^ 
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there,  and  take  in  lumber,  with  some  other  articles,  for  the  Bay ;  and  so 
forth.  I  heard  him  with  a  courteous  attention,  and  then  said,  "  Dear  uncle, 
may  I  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  ?  "  —  "  Certainly,  Ned  I  certainly  I  a 
hundred  if  you  like,  so  they  be  short  ones." — "Then,  first,  uncle,  how 
long  do  you  suppose  I  may  have  to  stay  there  ?  "  —  "  Till  you  make  so 
much  money,  Ned,  that  you  cannot  spend  it  without  coming  to. England: 
keep  that  in  mind,  boy :  so  make  haste  in  your  calling."  —  "  Well  but,  sirt 
that  may  not  be  accomplished  as  long  as  I  live." — "O  yes,  Ned,  I  don't 
think  thee  hast  a  great  stomach  for  wealth."  —  "But,  sir,  you  wished  my 
questions  to  be  short;  will  you  make  the  answers  so?  May  I  be  five, 
or  six,  or  seven,  or  ten  years  at  St.  George's  Key?" — "Yes,  perhaps 
you  may;  not  less  than  five  or  six  years,  certainly." — "Then,  my  dear 
uncle,  I  should  not  like  to  live  there  a  bachelor,  and  perhaps  get  into 
unmoral  connexions,  that  would  degrade  me  in  my  own  eyes,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  those  I  love." — The  old  gentleman  laughed  inunoderately, 
stood  up,  held  his  sides,  and  laughed  and  coughed,  exclaiming,  at 
intervals,  "  Ned,  you  will  be  the  death  of  me  I "  I  knew  not  what  to 
think  of  this ;  but  my  aunt  made  him  sit  down,  saying,  "  Mr.  Seaward, 
our  nephew  is  right ;  I  like  his  sentiments."  •— "  He  is  an  ass,  and  you 
are  a  fool!"  he  replied,  looking  morosely  at  her;  "I  don't  want  any  of 
your  prudery  and  nonsense ;  I  will  talk  to  hinu" 

The  old  lady  walked  out,  and  left  us  together.  My  heart  sunk  within 
me.  But  my  uncle  was  a  wag  in  his  way :  he  began  to  laugh  immo-* 
derately  again ;  then  recovering  himself,  said,  "  It's  better  to  marry  than 
bum;  eh,  Ned?"  and  continued  his  laughing  fit.  He  was  then  able  to 
resume :  "  That's  it,  Ned,  eh  ?  but  where  is  the  wife,  to  be  had  at  so  short 
a  notice?  We  can't  give  an  order  for  her — Bale,  No.  1.,  marked  E.  S., 
Ned,  eh?'*  He  then  took  another  hearty  laugh  to  himself,  and  became 
quiet.  I  was  now  at  ease,  being  convinced  there  was  no  surly  humour 
on  his  part,  but  the  contrary ;  and  I  at  once  told  him  the  whole  affair  of 
my  engagement  to  Eliza  Goldsmith.  He  heard  me  out,  in  a  business-liko 
manner,  and  after  some  pause  said,  "Well,  Ned,  it's  your  affair,  not 
mine ;  and  if  you  are  bent  on  it,  Pll  do  my  part.  How  the  speculation 
will  turn  out,  thee  don't  know,  and  I  can't  tell  thee:  these  sort  of 
articles,  that  we  take  for  better  for  worse,  not  being  allowed  to  try  tho 
sample,  don't  always  answer  expectation ;  but  thee  may'st  be  more  for- 
tunate than  some  other  people ;  and,  as  there  is  no  time  to  lose,  get  thy 
business  done ;  and  if  thee  likes,  we  will  put  her  and  thee  in  the  manifest." 
He  finished  by  shaking  me  by  the  hand,  kindly  and  warmly,  saying, 
**  Ned !  married  or  single,  I  will  always  be  as  a  father  to  thee,  boy."  lie 
desired  me  to  return  the  next  day  to  Awbury,  and  finish  my  business. 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  on  wishing  me  a  prosperous  journey, 
he  put  a  little  parcel  into  my  hand;  it  was  a  hundred-pound  bank-note,  a 
verjr  acceptable  wedding  present.    Time  pressed  hard;  there  was  no 
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leisure  for  calling  in  cHnrch ;  I  must  return  to  Bristol,  to  employ  a  proc- 
tor to  procure  a  licence.  I  could  not  obtain  the  licence  imder  ten  days ; 
bnt,  that  we  might  make  the  most  of  the  interval,  I  requested  my  dear 
uncle  and  aunt  to  invite  my  sister  Maria  and  Eliza  Groldsmith  to  Bristol, 
and  I  considered  that,  in  paying  this  visit,  they  would  be  enabled  to  make 
a  good  use  of  my  uncle*s  kind  present  for  Eliza's  outfit.  My  request  was 
instantly  complied  with,  and  the  invitation  joyously  accepted. 

My  uncle  was  equally  delighted  with  his  niece  and  with  her  friend ; 
bat  Eliza  was  evidently  my  aimt's  favourite ;  while  the  dear  girl  received 
with  thankfulness  the  attentions  of  the  old  lady. 

The  important  paper  was  at  length  obtained,  and  we  set  off  to  Aw- 
bury  a  happy  party.  Mr.  Groldsmith  received  us  with  his  usual  kindness : 
the  wedding  followed ;  my  imcle  was  in  high  spirits,  which  often  burst 
forth  in  boisterous  joy..  He  brought  some  "Bristol  man's  milk"  with  him, 
as  he  called  it — old  sherry  wine,  bought  of  Mr.  Sheriff  Glisson  —  and 
with  this  he  made  merry,  and  plied  my  good  father-in-law  beyond  what 
he  could  well  carry ;  and  he  gave  a  hogshead  of  beer  to  the  villagers. 
On  the  morrow  we  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  our  dear  friends ;  there 
was  little  said  at  parting,  but  much  expressed  by  that  natural  language, 
which  the  overflowing  heart  never  fails  to  manifest.  My  aunt  and  uncle 
first  stepped  into  the  coach  that  was  to  convey  us ;  I  then  handed  in  my 
dear  Eliza ;  she  had  scarcely  taken  her  seat,  when  an  unexpected  volun- 
teer sprung  in  after  her.  "Who  are  you  ?"  cried  my  uncle.  "  Ah  I  poor 
Fidele,"  said  Eliza,  "I  had  overlooked  you  in  taking  leave  of  my  friends.'* 
She  patted  him  kindly,  and  was  handing  him  out  to  the  servant  when  the 
dog  (a  beautiful  little  spaniel  of  King  Charles's  breed)  turned  back  to  look 
once  more  on  his  favourite  mistress,  and  whined  so  piteously,  that  my 
uncle  exclaimed,  "No  I  no  I  let  the  little  fellow  go  with  her ;  he  has  a 
warm  heart  towards  her,  and  a  good  one  too.  Dogs  never  change,  though 
men  sometimes  do :  no  allusion  to  you,  Ned." — "Take  him,  Eliza,"  they  all 
said,  and  I  more  emphatically  than  the  rest.  I  was  affected,  in  witnessing 
the  attachment  of  this  dumb  creature,  to  the  one  to  whom  I  myself  was 
so  devotedly  attached.  My  sister  Maria  and  I  then  got  into  the  carriage ; 
and  with  many  adieus  from  the  windows,  we  set  forward,  and  arrived  at 
the  door  of  my  uncle. 

Next  day  we  went  soberly  and  diligently  to  work,  to  prepare  for  our 
departure.  However,  there  was  yet  much  to  do ;  but  at  length  my  imcle 
gave  me  my  instructions  in  writing,  with  letters  to  Mr.  Dickinson  at 
Kingston,  and  letters  for  my  cousin  at  Honduras. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Wb  stdled  from  Bristol  on  the  30th  of  October,  1733,  with  a  fine  breeze 
from  the  eastward.  On  going  down  the  river  Avon  in  a  boat,  to  join  the 
brig  at  Kingroad,  Eliza  was  charmed  by  the  scenery  on  each  side  of 
the  banks.  St.  Vincent's  rocks  presented  a  sublune  object  on  the  right 
side ;  ^^I  shall  never  forget  this  scene,'*  she  observed,  '*it  is  so  impressive.** 
She  did  not  then  know  that  a  time  was  not  far  distant,  when  her  abode 
would  be  under  such  a  rock,  equally  precipitous,  but  more  gigantic. 

The  wind  was  fair ;  we  sailed  down  tiie  Bristol  Channel,  with  fine 
weather  and  smooth  water.  It  blew  fresh  fr>om  the  north-west,  after 
passing  Lundy  Island.  Eliza  was  very  sick,  and  the  captain  was  in  bad 
himiour,  so  that  we  were  far  from  comfortable ;  but  the  wind  changed 
again,  and  with  it  returned  our  lively  sense  of  present  happiness.  In  ilvee 
weeks  we  got  into  the  trade  winds ;  in  little  more  than  five  weeks,  we 
passed  through  the  Mona  passage,  between  Porto  Bico  and  Hispaniola ; 
and  on  the  day  six  weeks  of  quitting  the  Bristol  Channel,  we  made  the 
east  end  of  Jamaica.  We  were  charmed  by  the  superb  face  of  the  whole 
country.  The  sky  was  brilliant  and  cloucUess,  the  breeze  fair  and  re- 
freshing :  our  spirits  were  proportionally  buoyant ;  and  as  the  vessel  ran 
along  jt^ore  for  Port  Boyal,  all  the  next  day  our  delight  was  kept  alive 
by  l£e  newness  and  vastness  of  the  scenery  which  lay  upon  our  right. 

A  negro  pilot  came  on  board,  as  we  neared  Port  Boyal.  EUza  was 
a  good  deal  struck  by  his  appearance  and  way  of  speaking,  which, 
being  nothing  new  to  me,  I  hsu^y  noticed ;  but  to  her  he  was,  at  that 
moment,  the  representative  of  the  whole  negro  population.  We  soon 
hauled  round  Port  Boyal  point,  the  sandy  foundation  of  a  small  town  vf 
little  importance.  But  many  years  ago,  on  the  space  we  now  sailed  over, 
its  ancestor  had  stood,  which,  they  say,  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  having 
become  the  seat  of  all  licentiousness,  was  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake 
in  1692. 

We  had  nothing  to  do  at  Port  Boyal,  but  worked  up  to  Kingston 
against  the  sea-breeze ;  and  came  to,  off  the  town,  as  the  breeze  was  dying 
away.  M^,  Dickinson,  my  uncle's  friend,  was  absent  in  the  countxT-  at 
his  penn;  we  therefore  determined  to  remain  on  board  all  night. 
About  nine  o'clock  next  morning,  we  received  a  visit  firom  hun,  and  he  in* 
sisted  that  we  should  take  up  our  residence  at  his  penn  during  our  stay, 
which  we  gladly  accepted ;  and  after  I  had  made  arrangements  with  him, 
he  drove  myself  and  wife  out  into  the  country,  where  we  were  agreeably 
entertained  by  the  hospitality  of  our  friend,  and  the  novelty  of  aU  we  saw. 

I  returned  with  him  m  the  morning  to  Kiogston,  to  business,  leaving 
iBT  <J0ar  wife  at  the  penn.    The  part  of  the  cargo  for  the  Jamaica 
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mflcrket  was  landed.  American  lumber,  as  planks,  shingles,  etc.  witli 
American  flour  in  barrels,  some  maize  or  Indian  com,  and  island 
produce,  as  coffee,  sugar,  rum,  etc  recompleted  the  cargo  for  Honduras. 
Mr.  Dickinson  gave  me  an  appalling  account  of  the  place  we  were  bound 
to ;  he  said,  St.  GeoTge*s  Key,  where  mj  cousin  resided,  was  nothing 
belter  than  a  large  sand-bank;  and  that  the  town  of  Belize  consisted  of 
a  few  wretched  houses  on  the  south  side  of  the  riyer  of  that  name.  This 
was  a  sad  prospect  "  Ko  wonder,**  said  I,  ^^  that  my  cousin  Tom  desires 
to  return  to  England.**  The  account  from  Mr.  Dickinson  disheartened 
me  not  a  litde,  and  I  told  Eliza.  ^^Well,**  said  she,  ^*but  we  shall  be 
together,  Edward;  happiness  is  not  meat  nor  drink,  but  peace  and  con- 
tentment; and  may  we  be  induced  to  seek  that  happiness  where  alone  it 
can  be  found.**  My  heart  was  again  at  ease,  and  I  attended  to  the 
completion  of  our  cargo  with  cheerfulness.  All  being  ready  on  Saturday 
the  22nd  of  December,  the  captain  determined  to  sail  the  next  day,  viz., 
Sunday  the  23rd ;  on  which  holy  day,  for  some  fanciful  reason  or  super- 
stition, sailors  like  to  put  to  sea.  By  Mr.  Dickinson*s  advice,  I  was  to 
buy  two  or  three  goats,  and  as  many  fowls  and  ducks,  and  Guinea-fowl, 
as  the  coops  would  hold ;  the  probability  being  that  I  should  find  ^^  a 
plentiM  scarcity,**  as  he  expressed  it,  of  such  things  at  my  cousui*s  resi- 
dence. I  was  therefore  to  go  into  the  negro  market  on  Sunday  morning, 
the  market-day  of  Jamaica.  I  told  Eliza  of  my  object,  and  she  desired 
to  accompany  me ;  yet  not  without  passing  a  just  censure  on  such  an 
unchristian  usage  in  a  Christian  colony.  The  market  was  held  in  a  large 
street  frdl  of  negroes,  male  and  female,  with  all  sorts  of  fruits  and  veget- 
ables and  poultry.  We  bought  two  goats  with  kid,  a  dozen  fowls,  as 
many  Muscovy  ducks,  and  half-a-dozen  Guinea-fowl,  a  great  quantity  of 
yams  and  phmtains,  and  cocoos  (a  sort  of  potatoe),  some  shaddocks, 
oranges,  and  limes,  a  few  pumpkins  and  water-melons,  half-a-dozen  fine 
pine-apples,  and  as  many  musk-melons,  some  capsicums  and  bird-peppers, 
and  two  large  sugar-canes. 

When  the  captain  saw  our  stock,  he  exclaimed,  "  What  are  we  to  do 
with  all  this  ?  we  shall  be  only  five  or  six  days  on  the  passage.*' — ^*'It  is 
stock,  captain,  for  St.  George's  Key,*'  I  replied,  "  where  I  shall  be  happy 
to  see  you  take  some  of  it  when  we  arrive." — Oh!  very  well,"  cried  he; 
**  you  may  keep  poultry  there,  if  you  carry  a  good  stock  of  maize  for 
Ihem ;  but  little  idll  grow  there,  unless  you  could  take  some  good  soil 
with  you ;  and  I  don't  think  that  would  pay  freight." 

The  brig  was  under  weigh  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  we  ran  down  to 
Port  Royd,  a  distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles,  in  little  more  than  an 
hour.  With  the  same  fine  breeze,  we  stood  out  to  sea,  and  shaped  our 
course  to  the  southward,  to  keep  clear  of  the  Pedro  shoals ;  and  we  foimd 
by  our  reckoning  on  Tuesday  at  noon,  that  we  must  have  run  nearly 
two  hundred  miles  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours. 
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The  wind  now  veered  to  the  n.  e.  and  n.  ».  e.  in  squalls,  looking  some- 
times very  black  to  windward.  Towards  evening  I  requested  the  cap- 
tain to  lay  to  under  easy  sail  till  daylight,  as  we  were  now  approach- 
ing the  main  land,  where  the  shoals  and  rocks  were  numerous,  and 
not  accurately  laid  down  on  the  chart ;  but  although  he  made  her  snug, 
he  would  keep  his  course,  to  get  in  under  the  island  of  Rattan  in  the 
morning,  if  possible ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  yield  to  his  determination. 
One  of  the  men  said  we  should  have  a  hurricane :  ^^  The  hurricane 
months  are  over,  you  blackguard,"  replied  the  captain  angrily.  The 
man,  however,  appeared  to  know  what  he  was  talking  about,  and  I,  for 
one,  believed  him;  but  the  captain  laughed  at  him,  after  his  choler 
had  subsided.  I  then  thought  it  quite  time  to  insist  on  the  dead  lights 
being  put  in,  to  secure  the  cabin  windows  against  the  violence  of 
the  sea,  if  it  should  break  up  against  them;  and  they  were  scarcely 
secured,  when  it  began  to  thunder  and  rain  in  torrents.  My  poor  dear 
wife  had  been  induced  to  go  below  a  little  before  the  storm  came  on, 
by  the  sudden  and  awftd  blackness  of  the  sky ;  and  although  I  did  not 
remain  five  minutes  after  her,  I  was  thoroughly  wetted  to  the  skin, 
before  I  could  get  off  deck.  I  had  scarcely  entered  the  cabin,  when 
the  wind  arose  with  such  violence,  that  the  brig  in  an  instant  seemed  on 
her  beam  ends.  At  this  moment  I  thought  I  heard  some  one  fall  down 
the  companion  ladder ;  and  going  to  see  who  or  what  it  was  that  had 
made  the  unlucky  timible,  I  found  my  two  goats,  which  some  one  had 
thrown  there  out  of  the  way,  as  the  door  was  immediately  closed  down 
after  them,  to  keep  the  sea  from  rolling  into  the  cabin. 

I  now  endeavoured  to  console  my  wife,  who  bestowed  reciprocal 
consolations  on  myself.  "  Grod  will  preserve  us,  my  honoured  love  I " 
said  she ;  "  I  feel  tihat  we  are  safe,  notwithstanding  this  dreadful  hurri- 
cane :  but  if  we  should  be  drowned,  we  shall  die  together,  and  we  shall 
not  be  separated :  we  shall  meet  where  we  can  part  no  more."  Her 
feelings  now  overpowered  her,  and  she  fell  on  my  neck  and  wept.  I 
kissed  away  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  saying,  "We  will  trust  in  the  Al- 
mighty.*' 

I  wanted  to  go  on  deck,  but  was  not  able  to  effect  it.  I,  however,  got 
the  people  there  to  open  one  of  the  side  doors  a  little,  and  I  peeped  out. 
The  wind  howled  horribly,  and  the  sea  was  all  in  a  foam.  Two 
of  the  hands,  and  the  yawl,  had  been  washed  overboard.  We  continued 
to  be  driven  by  the  storm  for  eight  or  ten  hours,  I  canno|t  tell  in  what 
direction ;  but  about  two  or  three  o*clock  in  the  morning,  they  called  out, 
^Breakers!  breakers !  land!  breakers P'  Hearing  this,  I  got  up  the  lad- 
der to  the  companion  door.  All  was  again  fast  down,  and  they  could  not 
open  It  In  a  few  minutes  the  vessel  struck,  and  we,  who  were  below, 
w^ene  thrown  violently  on  the  cabin  floor.  The  poot  do^,  o\ur  faithful 
■^Jdele,  bowled  mourafdllj  as  he  was  driven  to  the  iuiOict  ciA  ol  ^"^i  ^^ydl. 
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"We  are  indeed  lost  !**  said  my  wife,  as  she  recovered  a  little  from  the 
fall  she  had  just  received.  I  did  not  now  wait  to  console  her  by  my 
words :  I  renewed  my  efforts  to  force  the  companion  door,  and  get  upon 
deck ;  but  they  could  not  hear,  me  for  the  noise  made  by  the  howling  of 
the  wind  and  the  breaking  of  the  sea ;  yet  I  sometimes  heard  them,  and 
could  discover  that  they  were  making  ready  to  get  the  long  boat  over  the 
gunwale  to  escape.  I  now  became  frantic ;  and  haUooed  with  all  my 
power,  but  to  no  purpose.  By  accident  I  stumbled  over  an  empty  stone 
bottle  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  with  which  I  struck  the  companion  door 
so  violently  that  I  succeeded  in  arresting  the  attention  of  the  captain* 
He  imbolted  it,  telling  me  at  the  same  time,  ^'  We  are  all  lost  I"  but  that 
the  men  were  tr3ring  to  launch  the  long  boat,  our  only  chance ;  and  if 
Mrs.  Seaward  and  I  chose  to  go,  we  must  be  up  in  a  second;  for,  **look 
there!**  said  he,  crying  out  at  the  same  time,  *'  another  shove,  lads,  and 
she's  all  our  own  I  '*  —  the  long  boat  was  launched,  and  I  returned  down 
the  ladder  with  all  speed.  The  moment  I  rejoiued  my  dear  wife,  I  urged 
her  instantly  to  accompany  me  to  the  deck,  telling  her  our  situation. 
"  No ! "  said  she,  "  I  will  not  stir,  and  you  will  not  stir ;  they  must  all 
perish ;  a  boat  cannot  endure  this  storm.  Let  us  trust  in  God,  Edward^ 
continued  she,  "and  if  we  die,  we  die  together." — "It  is  done,"  I  replied ; 
"we  will  not  stir."  —  "Then  tell  them  so,"  cried  she,  hastily ;  "and  if  you 
can  lay  your  hand  on  the  bread-bag  in  your  way,  it  may  be  useful  to 
them,  if  they  survive  this  hour."  I  ascended ;  but  no  boat  was  to  be  seen, 
yet  now  and  then  I  thought  I  heard  the  voices  of  the  miserable  crew  at 
some  distance,  on  the  brig's  quarter ;  and  sometimes  I  fancied  I  saw  them, 
when  the  strong  lightning's  glare  lighted  up  every  thing  around  for  an 
instant.  The  brig  soon  took  the  ground  on  a  reef  within,  and  heeled  over, 
which  threw  me  down  the  ladder.  My  ever-kind  wife  hastened  to  my 
assistance,  but  was  herself  thrown  to  the  other  side  of  the  cabin.  More 
thaD  an  hour  passed  away  with  us  thus,  in  dismal  darkness  below ;  but  we 
enjoyed  the  light  of  Grod's  presence,  and  were  resigned  to  his  will. 

With  arms  folded  roimd  each  other,  we  sat  endeavouring  to  keep  our 
position,  and  so  remained  ttl  the  heaving  motion  of  the  vessel  gradually 
subsided,  and  at  length  became  scarcely  perceptible ;  but  she  continued  to 
lie  over,  nearly  on  her  beam-ends.  I  now  again  thought  it  right  to  reach 
the  deck ;  on  ascending  the  ladder,  I  pushed  open  the  lee  half  of  the  com- 
panion door,  when  a  gleam  of  joy  rushed  upon  me,  on  perceiviug  that  the 
day  had  dawned,  and  that  the  water  to  leeward  was  quite  smooth.  There 
was  high  land  a-head  and  a-stem,  and  a  fine  sandy  beach  abreast  of  us, 
little  more  than  a  mile  off.  I  hastened  below  to  my  dear  wife,  into  the 
dark  cabin,  exclaiming,  "Come  to  me,  my  love ;  come  on  deck;  it  ia  da^-* 
light!"  Without  a  word,  she  ascended  the  ladder.  On  eHiet^vcv^  fecrav 
darkness  into  Ughtt  ber  feelings  overcame  her,  and  slie  "pouTe^  iot^  "tec 
ie^irt  to  God,    After  a  few  moments  of  abstraction,  "  ^\ier^  \a  Ai^oa  X^^^^ 
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and  our  poor  companions?"  she  exclaimed;  "I  do  not  see  them  I " — 
"Perhaps,"  I  replied,  "they  are  safely  landed  on  yon  beach,  and  will  soon 
return  to  take  us  oat  of  the  vessel.**  I  now  looked  earnestly  around  me : 
the  mainmast  was  gone,  but  the  stump  was  standing ;  all  the  fowls  in  the 
coop  to  leeward,  were  drowned :  the  ducks  which  were  in  the  other  coop 
survived,  and  also  four  fowls ;  yet  these  seemed  more  dead  than  idive.  AU 
was  desolation  on  deck  and  fdofb ;  but  the  morning  smiled  serenely  on  lu, 
while  a  gentle  calm  spread  itself  over  the  ocean  all  around. 

The  land  astern  seemed  high  and  well-wooded ;  but  our  eyes  were  at- 
tracted by  the  smooth  sandy  shore,  where  we  wished  and  hoped  to  be ; 
and  our  attention  became  gradually  riveted  on  a  promontory,  distant 
about  three  miles,  upon  which  the  rising  sun  shone  directly.  We  looked 
in  every  direction  for  the  boat,  but  in  vain ;  and  then  sad  misgivings  for 
the  fate  of  the  crew  crossed  our  mind,  which  extended  to  ourselves;  for  we 
depended  on  them  as  a  meaiis,  and,  indeed,  the  only  probable  means,  of 
our  own  escape  from  this  unknown  shore.  I  fortunately  thought  I  would 
try  the  piunps.  I  went  to  work,  and  kept  pumping  till  I  was  quite  ex- 
hausted, and  the  water  still  came  up  as  abundan^y  as  ever.  I  concluded 
the  brigfs  bottom  must  be  stove  in,  so  that  if  we  shotdd  beat  off  the  reef 
into  deep  water,  we  must  sink  and  go  down. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  breeze  began  to  set  in  from  the 
sea,  nearly  e.  ir.  e.,  and  the  brig  worked  fore  and  ait  I  told  my  wife 
what  my  fears  were,  and  that  if  it  so  happened,  we  must  endeavour  to 
climb  the  fore-rigging,  and  take  the  chance  firom  thence  of  any  escape 
that  might  offer.  She  pressed  my  hand,  and  looked  like  an  angel  in  my 
face,  but  spoke  not  a  word. 

The  sea-breeze  freshened,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  brig*s  stem  swung 
off  into  deep  water,  and  she  hung  by  the  bow.  We  now  righted ;  I  there- 
fore immediately  went  to  see  if  the  rudder  was  gone,  which  I  had  every 
reason  to  expect,  but  it  was  not ;  and  at  this  I  rejoiced  greatly,  exclaiming, 
"  The  rudder  is  safe ;  that*s  well  !**  My  wife  felt  security  in  my  look,  and 
she  thanked  and  blessed  Grod  for  his  goodness.  At  length  the  brig  broke 
adrift,  having  most  likely  torn  off*  her  false  keel  forward,  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  coral  rock  which  had  held  her.  I  was  now  all  amaze ;  I  diid 
not  know  what  to  do.  "We  must  be  patient,  Edward,**  said  my  dear 
wife ;  "  we  shall  go  quietly  on  the  sand.**  The  brig  continued  to  drift 
in  upon  a  point  of  rock,  on  which  I  expected  to  be  dashed  in  pieces,  but 
the  current  directed  us  past  it  to  the  southward  down  towards  tibe  height, 
which  wo  had  so  attentively  fixed  our  eyes  on  early  in  the  mommg.  I 
was  desirous  to  get  the  brig  under  some  command ;  and  finding  the  fore- 
staysail  yet  untom,  I  got  the  weather  sheet  over,  and  was  able  to  set 
the  sail :  the  vesseFs  head  now  paid  off*,  and  she  would  steer ;  I  therefore 
made  up  my  mind  to  keep  on  as  far  as  I  could  with  safety,  hoping  to  see 
jfome  inlet    She  went  along  cleverly,  not  being  at  all  water-logged,  and 
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consequently  in  no  danger  of  sinking ;  hence  on  that  score  my  great  fear 
was  rexnoYcd.  I  soon  approached  the  mountainous  promontory,  which 
seemed  to  stand  iq>  before  us  to  obstruct  our  further  progress :  I  there* 
£are  determined  to  bump  her  on  shore ;  and  I  ran  for  ^e  beach  close 
under  the  promontory.  How  great  was  my  joy  when  I  discoyered  an 
inlet,  not  twice  the  Tessel*8  breadth.  I  pushed  into  it,  and  in  a  few 
toinutes  found  myself  at  the  end  of  a  little  coye.  Here  the  brig  struck 
and  stuck  fast  with  her  bow :  the  shock  threw  myself  and  my  wife  forward 
with  great  lidence ;  and  we  were  both  more  bruised  by  this  happy  event, 
than  by  all  the  tossings  and  tumblings  we  had  experienced  during  the 
hurricane.  '^  Blessed  be  Grod  I**  cried  I,  getting  up  and  shaking  myself:  but' 
my  dear  Eliza  was  stunned,  and  it  was  some  time  before  ^e  recovered 
her  senses.  Eventful  as  our  situation  was,  I  thought  of  nothing  but  her :  I 
sat  down  by  her,  and  rubbed  her  hands  between  mine :  she  looked  up 
and  smiled;  then  raising  her  arm  over  my  neck,  and  kissing  my  forehead,  as 
she  was  oBxm  wont  to  do,  said,  **  I  thank  God  you  are  safe,  my  Edward  V* 


CHAPTER  in. 


Ws  saw  ourselves  at  length  delivered  firom  the  perils  of  the  ocean,  and 
placed  in  a  state  of  security :  we  raised  our  hearts  to  the  fountain  of  mercy, 
and  blessed  Grod  in  thankfulness.  We  looked  back  upon  the  ocean,  and  the 
ree^  and  the  rocky  islands,  from  whose  horrors  we  so  lately  had  escaped, 
with  strong  emotions  still  partaking  of  terror;  but  it  was  not  long  before 
our  self-possession  completely  returned :  we  were  in  a  snug  place,  and 
the  sea  all  on  this  side  of  the  ree^  to  far  beyond  us,  perfectly  smooth :  we 
felt  ourselves  under  God*s  protection,  and  were  at  ease. 

"Poor  Fidelel "  suddenly  exclaimed  my  wife,  "  it  is  only  now  that  I 
remember  thee !  I  will  go  down  into  the  cabin,  and  see  what  has  become 
of  my  faithful  little  dog."— "Yes,  my  Eliza,"  replied  I,  "we  will  go 
down  together,  and  I  will  get  out  the  dead  lights ;  we  shall  then  see 
what  we  arc  about.**  The  poor  dog  was  overjoyed  by  the  first  admission 
of  light,  and  by  our  presence,  and  seemed  as  if  he  would  jump  out  of 
his  skin.  I  soon  succeeded  in  getting  all  the  dead  lights  out ;  we  then 
saw  tables,  chairs,  swinging  lamp,  chests,  trunks,  and  many  other  things 
huddled  together,  and  some  smashed  to  pieces. 

We  now  felt  our  exhaustion,  but  I  could  not  find  any  bread,  nor,  in- 
deed, anything  else,  at  the  instant.  Soon,  however,  I  laid  my  hand  on 
an  unbroken  bottle  of  wine  jammed  up  in  one  of  the  berths,  and  we 
took  a  small  quantity :  then  reclining  on  the  after-locker  a,  ^^  "WSa.  ^€SSl 
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asleep.  1  suppose  I  slept  some  hours :  for  when  I  awoke,  I  looked  up, 
and  saw  my  Eliza  sitting  by  me,  with  Fidele  at  her  side :  she  had  be«i 
watching  me  in  my  sleep.  "  Dear  Edward, "  said  she,  "you  have  taken 
a  sweet  rest :  how  delightfully  the  breeze  blows  in  upon  us,  through  the 
cabin  windows  I  I  should  now  be  very  comfortable,  if  we  could  find 
the  boat  with  our  companions.'*  I  arose,  and  set  about  hunting  for  some 
biscuit,  and  found  the  bag  I  had  intended  to  throw  into  the  long  boalli 
hanging  on  a  nail  behind  the  ladder ;  and  there  I  saw  our  two  goats 
huddled  together  behind  a  hammock.  I  brought  the  bag  along  with 
ine,  and  we  began  to  eat  of  it  with  thankfulness ;  taking  a  little  sup  of 
the  wine  now  and  then  from  the  bottle.  I  told  Eliza  I  had  seen  the  goats,  , 
and  that  they  were  alive.  One  of  them,  I  was  sorry  to  find,  had  its 
hinder  leg  broke;  but  we  could  not  at  that  instant  attend  to  it;  for  it 
occurred  to  me,  that  the  bow  of  the  vessel  should  be  inunediately  secured 
to  the  rocks,  as  another  hxuricane  might  come,  and  blow  us  out  of  the 
creek.  There  was  plenty  of  rope  on  deck,  which  I  set  about  making  fast 
round  large  blocks  of  clifi*  on  our  larboard  bow ;  then  rested  content, 
after  three  or  four  hours'  great  exertion,  with  what  I  had  done. 

Meanwhile  my  wife  had  taken  the  dead  fowls  from  the  coop,  and  fed 
the  remaining  live  ones.  "  One  of  the  drowned  fowls,"  observed  I,  "  will 
be  a  good  dinner  for  us,  and  we  want  it." — "I  am  not  hungry,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "  yet  you  must  be  so :  but  how  can  we  make  a  fire  ?"  I  bethought 
myself  of  the  ship's  spy-glass ;  "  this  will  do,"  said  I ;  "  the  great  lens  is  a 
burning-glass ;  I  will  step  on  shore  with  it,  and  kindle  a  fire." 

We  put  up  our  provisions,  and  with  my  dear  wife  and  her  faithful  dog, 
both  overjoyed,  we  once  more  trod  the  welcome  earth  again.  We  looked 
on  the  vessel  with  deep  emotion,  and  on  the  strange  land  we  were  now  for 
the  first  time  treading  together — the  probable  residence  of  our  future  life, 
whether  long  or  short.  We  proceeded  along  the  sand  under  the  rocks, 
picking  up  some  dry  branches  and  dead  leaves ;  but  being  under  the 
shadow  of  a  high  precipice,  I  carried  some  of  my  fuel  to  a  place  where 
the  sun  shone ;  then  unscrewing  the  top  of  the  spy-glass,  I  ignited  the 
leaves,  and  thus  a  fire  was  instantly  kindled.  My  dear  helpmate  set  to 
work  plucking  the  fowls,  while  I  removed  the  fire  closer  to  the  rock,  into 
the  shade.  "We  have  no  water,"  she  said,  "and  I  am  indeed  very 
thirsty."  I  therefore  proposed  to  walk  along  under  the  rocks,  and  look 
for  a  spring.  She  did  not  like  me  to  go  out  of  her  sight,  fearing  I  should 
be  surprised  by  savages,  who  might  be  somewhere  about.  This  idea  had 
never  yet  crossed  my  mind ;  but  I  confess  it  made  me  very  uneasy.  In 
consequence,  we  agreed  to  dress  the  fowls  as  fast  as  we  could,  and  return 
on  board  to  eat  them.  We  then  retraced  our  steps  hastily  to  the  brig, 
/earjng  every  momeDt  to  be  surprised  by  the  natives. 
^o  repel  any  attack  from  them  I  lost  no  time  in  g,et\m^  down  the  three 
muifkets  which  had  hung  securely  in  their  faatemn^,   1  ti\a^  Xk'Ji  ^Mi\3^ 
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and  loaded  the  muskets,  and  with  this  preparation  for  our  defence,  I  was 
at  present  satisfied. 

We  now  set  to  work  to  put  the  wreck  of  furniture,  and  other  things,  in 
their  places.  Before  evening  the  cabin  looked  much  as  it  used  to  do : 
and  the  yessel  being  in  a  perfectly  safe  and  quiet  inlet,  we  felt  muoh  com- 
fort in  the  possession  of  so  desirable  an  asylum. 

.  We  again  went  upon  deck,  to  look  around  for  the  boat  and  our  com- 
panions. To  have  a  more  extended  view,  I  went  up  the  fore-rigging, 
when  I  was  enabled  to  see  over  the  sandy  beach,  which  seemed  about  half 
a  mile  broad ;  and  I  was  delighted  to  behold  an  extensive  lake  or  harbour, 
surrounded  by  land,  immediately  on  the  further  side.  A  confused  idea 
crossed  my  mind,  that  we  were  somewhere  on  the  Spanish  Main ;  and  on 
coming  down,  I  told  Eliza  what  I  thought.  *'  Well,  be  it  as  it  may,"  said 
she,  "we  have  felt  that  Crod  is  gracious,  and  we  will  rest  entirely  upcm 
his  providence."  I  wished  her  to  land  again,  saying,  we  would  walk  under 
the  rocks  to  the  further  side  of  the  isthmus.  "  I  will  do  so,  if  you  wish 
it,*'  she  replied ;  "  but  I  think  it  were  better  to  defer  it  until  the  morning ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  we  can  do  something  for  the  poor  goat  that  has 
broken  itftl^;  and  make  some  other  arrangements  here;"  to  which  I 
instantly  acquiesced. 

I  got  the  poor  goat  upon  deck,  and  bound  up  its  broken  leg ;  then, 
bringing  up  the  other,  gave  them  half  a  dozen  plantams,  which  they  ate 
eagerly.  AU  our  vegetable  stock,  brought  from  Kingston,  had  been  put 
into  the  steerage  in  hampers.  Here  were  the  sailors*  berths,  and  chests, 
and  a  few  yams  and  plantams,  which  they  had  provided  to  eat  with  their 
salt  meat :  they  also  kept  a  bag  here  for  biscuits,  and  supplied  it  at  their 
pleasure.  On  finding  this  new  store,  we  gave  the  remainder  in  our  bag 
to  the  few  fowls  and  ducks  that  had  survived  the  storm :  their  feathers 
were  now  dry,  and  they  looked  quite  cheery.  The  sim  being  set,  the 
evening  came  on  apace;  we  therejfore  retired  to  our  cabin,  closing  the 
companion  door  aft^  us. 

We  lay  down  in  peace  and  thankfulness  to  our  heavenly  Father  for  his 
providential  care  of  us ;  but  our  slumbers  were  disturbed  by  the  noises 
of  the  preceding  night  yet  ringing  in  our  ears.  We  arose  with  the  dawn, 
the  cool  freshness  of  which  was  truly  delightful :  a  couple  of  oranges,  with 
biscuit,  was  our  breakfast :  and,  still  finding  water  in  the  tea-kettle,  we 
drank  some  of  it,  mixed  with  a  little  wine.  "  Now,  my  Eliza,"  said  I, 
"  will  you  venture  on  shore,  and  let  us  explore  the  other  side  of  the 
isthmus  ?  '*-j-  "  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  I  will  go  cheerftdly  now."  I  took  two 
of  the  muskets,  and  gave  to  her  a  boarding-pike  to  carry  as  a  staff,  and  to 
have  recourse  to  for  defence,  if  necessary ;  and,  with  our  faithful  little  dog, 
we  descended  at  one  step  from  the  brig^s  side  to  the  rock. 

We  thus  proceeded  to  cross  the  isthmus,  close  under  t\i'fe  ig»T^CA^\\«vsa 
promontorj;  when,  afkr  walking  about  two  himdred  yards,  ^^  «vjA^^\:^ 
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had  a  distinct  view  of  the  fine  sheet  of  water  beyond,  with  land  on  erery 
side  of  it.  The  rocks  were  wooded  high  up,  more  or  less,  with  palmettos 
and  some  other  small  trees.  When  we  came  within  about  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  beach,  they  terminated  abruptly  in  a  high  &ont  to  the  west; 
opposite  to  which  lay  a  low  black  rock,  that  stretched  itself  into  the  lake ; 
and  between  these  rocky  opposites  the  sand  of  the  isthmus  seemed  still  to 
spread.  We  looked  round  the  &ce  of  the  promontory,  and  had  the  inexr 
pressible  deUght  to  see  at  no  great  distance  a  spring  of  water  gushing 
forth  in  an  ample  stream  clear  as  crystal  We  thought  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  desert,  and  we  blessed  their  God  and  ours ;  feeling  that  the  gracious 
words  of  his  mercy  were  literally  yerified  unto  us,  giving  us  "rivers  of 
water  in  a  dry  place,  and  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land.'* 

Fidele  was  the  first  to  taste  the  pleasant  stream :  we  quickly  joined  him, 
and  partook  of  the  cool  and  delicious  water  with  great  eagerness.  We 
took  our  seat  on  a  piece  of  rock  cbse'  to  its  source,  and  felt  as  if  we  never 
could  tire  in  gazing  on  it,  as  it  flowed  in  a  clear  little  stream  among  some 
trees  that  grew  between  it  and  the  lake. 

As  we  sat  in  a  sort  of  ecstatic  reverie,  the  dog  barked :  I  seized  one  of 
the  guns ;  Eliza  took  up  the  other  gun,  with  the  boarding  pike,  ready  to 
give  me  either,  as  occasion  might  require.  Fidele  continued  to  bark. 
Nothing  appeared.  We  Ailly  expected  a  surprise  from  some  of  the 
natives :  at  last  I  heard  a  noise  just  above  us ;  Fidele  scrambled  towards 
it ;  I  cocked  the  gun ;  I  feared  a  something, — a  wild  beast  perhaps ;  I 
knew  not  what ;  we  did  not  see  our  enemy.  I  had  no  share  in  the  fight ; 
Fidele  killed  him  in  an  instant ;  I  heard  him  squeak ;  but  what  he  was,  I 
had  no  idea.  I  clambered  up  into  the  brushwood,  and  there  saw  a  large 
iguana;  which,  in  superstitious  times,  might  have  been  exhibited  as  a 
^agbn.  I  took  it  up,  for  I  had  learned  in  Jamaica  the  creature  was 
esteemed  a  great  delicacy,  eating  like  chicken. 

We  again  rested  on  the  rock,  and  then  returned  by  the  way  we  came 
to  our  ship.  I  deposited  the  iguana ;  and,  after  mudi  persuasion,  Eliza 
allowed  me  to  go,  accompanied  by  Fidele  and  a  musket,  back  to  the 
fount£un  for  a  supply  of  water :  I  did  so,  and  returned,  without  any 
accident.  We  were  afraid  to  light  a  &te  on  board,  -without  a  fireplace, 
lest  we  should  bum  the  ship ;  so  I  made  up  a  fit  place  of  stones  among 
ihe  rocks,  a  little  beyond  the  brig*s  bow,  and  there  kindled  a  fire,  while 
my  wife  got  out  some  tea  and  sugar,  and  the  metal  tea-pot,  and  a  couple 
of  tin  mugs,  that  had  resisted  the  effects  of  the  hurricane.  I  boiled  the 
kettle,  then  roasted  a  couple  of  plantains ;  and  in  half  an  hour  we  set 
down  to  the  most  comfortable  repast  I  ever  enjoyed.  We  were  thankful 
to  the  Author  of  all  bounty ;  wluch  sense  of  gratitude  to  him  is  not  the 
least  of  his  best  gifts. 

The  fowls  which  had  been  drowned  were  now  becoming  putrid;  so 
.that  I  thought  it  best  to  throw  them  overboard,  and  I  did  so.    This  was 
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a  foolish  act,  for  it  drew  some  Bharks  into  the  creek  next  day :  they  soon 
devoured  the  dead  poultry,  but  continued  to  haunt  us  for  a  good  while, 
to  our  terror ;  lest  by  some  accident  we  might  possibly  fall  between  the 
Tessel^s  side  and  the  rocks,  some  time  or  other,  in  passing. 

We  sat  below  for  a  few  hours,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  took  a  survey 
of  our  situation.  It  appeared  to  me  that  there  was  no  hazard  of  the 
r&seVs  sinking  from  any  leak  in^the  bottom ;  but,  neyertheless,  if  the 
water  were  not  pumped  out,  it  would  continue  to  rise  within  her  to  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  thereby  spoil  much  of  the  cargo.  I  therefore  fell  to 
in  the  evening,  and  pumped  for  an  hour ;  of  which  there  was  much  need, 
for  the  water  came  up  as  fiist  as  the  pump  would  go.  I  resolved  for  the 
future  to  make  this  my  first  occupation  at  break  of  day,  when  I  was  fresh, 
and  the  air  cooL  While  I  worked  at  the  pump,  my  wife  drew  forth  part 
of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  from  the  steerage,  and  dried  and  aired  them 
on  the  quarter-deck.  One  of  the  water-melons  was  set  aside  for  our 
refrcdmient,  but  we  only  indulged  in  part  of  it,  and  collected  the  seeds 
with  much  care.  We  were  sufficiently  iatigued  to  remain  quietly  on 
dedc  until  it  was  time  to  go  to  rest.  The  eventide  is  dehghtfil  in 
tn^ical  climates :  we  sat  on  one  of  the  hencoops,  \mtil  the  stars  appeared^ 
enjojing  the  cool  stillness  of  the  air,  and  the  varied  prospect  that  sur- 
rounded us. 

I  arose  with  the  dawn,  and  performed  my  task  at  the  pump.  I  would 
gladly  have  bathed ;  but  I  saw  a  couple  of  sharks,  and  I  thought  no 
more  of  the  wished-for  luxury.  My  kind  helpmate,  searching  all  the 
.  lodcers,  found  where  the  saucepans  were  kept,  and  many  other  things,  as 
the  salt,  pepper,  butter,*  eta  etc.,  which  had  been  placed  there  for  present 
iiae.  She  also  discovered  the  harness  cask,  with  the  salt  beef  and  pork  in 
it,  for  the  ship's  company.  I  now  took  the  tea-kettle,  and  accompanied  by 
my  two  faithfiil  companions,  not  forgetting  a  musket,  marched  to  the 
fountain  and  brought  back  a  supply  of  water.  We  soon  got  a  tea  break- 
iast,  so  congenial  to  our  former  habits. 

It  had  been  determined  that  one  of  our  first  objects  should  be  to  get 
some  of  the  seeds  of  our  fruits,  and  some  of  the  roots,  as  our  yams  and 
coccos,  into  the  ground,  the  late  rains  having  rendered  the  soil  favourable 
for  their  reception ;  but  the  spades  and  shovels  and  hoes  were  all  among 
Ihe  cargo;  and  how  to  approach  them  I  could  not  devise.  However, 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  to  work  with  perseverance  and  a  good- 
will; 80,  after  breakfast,  I  opened  the  main  hatchway,  and  pulled  out  a 
great  quantity  of  the  shingles  (small  pieces  of  wood  used  in  the  West 
Indies  instead  of  slates),  throwing  them  on  deck,  and  then  got  hold  of 
«ome  of  the  long  planks,  four  of  which  I  succeeded  in  hoisting  on  deck. 
Along  these  planks  I  slid  all  the  boards  down  upon  the  beach,  as  fast  as 
I  could  get  them  up ;  and  at  intervals  amused  myself  by  throwing  the 
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shingles  as  far  as  I  could  beyond  the  boards.    I  worked  hard  till  twelve 
o'clock,  and  was  heartily  tired. 

My  wife  had  kept  up  the  fire  on  the  rocks :  she  had  put  some  coccos 
on  to  boil,  and  a  couple  of  plantains  to  roast.  "But  we  will  eat  the 
iguana,  dear  Eliza,"  said  I ;  "it  is  very  good." — "I  do  not  think  I  could 
taste  it,"  she  replied;  "it  looks  so  hideous;  yet,  if  you  eat  of  it,  I  will 
certainly  try  to  do  so.**  I  soon  prepared  the  animal,  which  was  not  much 
bigger  than  a  rabbit ;  and,  getting  a  saucepan  out  of  the  locker,  cut  the 
creature  in  pieces,  and  mixing  a  Uttle  pepper,  salt,  butter,  and  flour  into 
small  balls,  stewed  it  excellently.  She,  as  well  as  myself,  admired  my 
unexpected  talent  at  cookery,  while  we  found  the  dish  even  exqidsite. 
After  oiur  repast,  we  talked  over  matters,  and  I  lamented  not  knowing 
where  the  water-casks  had  been  deposited.  My  wife  thought  they  must 
be  in  the  hold,  if  there  were  any.  Li  the  afternoon  I  went  down  into  the 
hold ;  and  got  at  the  water-casks.  I  forced  the  bung  out  of  one  of  them, 
and  contrived  to  get  the  hand-pump  into  it.  I  pumped  a  bucket-full  of 
the  water,  and  poured  some  out  for  the  poulti^.  As  they  hurried  to 
drink,  I  was  glad  to  observe  that  they  were  rightly  assorted, — one  gallant 
cock,  poor  fellow,  now  but  in  shabby  attire,  with  three  hens,  looking  little 
better.  There  were  also  two  or  three  drakes  among  the  ducks ;  and  I 
was  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  their  multiplication,  when  we  could  trust 
them  on  shore.  We  regaled  ourselves  at  even  with  the  remainder  of  the 
water-melon,  and  finished  the  day  with  tea. 

The  following  day  was  occupied  much  as  the  former — in  pumping  out 
the  ship,  and  getting  the  shmgles  and  deals,  and  some  small  squared 
timber,  out  of  the  hold,  upon  the  beach.  My  dear  wife  reminded  me  that 
the  next  day  would  be  the  Sabbath,  and  as  such  we  must  keep  it.  I  was 
not  aware  that  the  week  had  so  nearly  expired.  We  boiled  a  piece  of  salt 
beef  and  salt  pork  to  serve  us  untU  Monday,  and  finished  the  day  in 
thankfulness. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


SuNDAT,  30th  December. — We  arose  with  the  dawn,  and  both  expressed 
an  earnest  desire  to  bathe  in  the  sea,  but  we  were  deterred  by  having 
seen  the  sharks ;  and  therefore  contented  ourselves  for  the  present  witb 
a  good  washing. 

The  sun  arose  in  majesty,  and  for  a  few  minutes  shone  resplen- 
dently  into  the  cabin  windows ;  but  he  had  not  risen  half  a  degree 
above  the  horizon  before  he  was  veiled  by  the  high  rocky  island,  which 
lay  astern  of  us,  distant  about  half  a  mile.  When  we  went  upon  deck, 
aU  wM  beauty  and  freshness  around :  we  blessed  God  for  the  profusion 
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of  hb  ooimlies,  and  thougHt  upon  the  storm  we  had  sarviyed  ^ith 
adoring  gratitude,  lamenting  the  fate  of  our  unfortunate  companions. 

Eliza  had  brought  the  Frajer-Book  upon  deck,  and  opening  it,  she 
read— '*0  come,  let  us  give  thanks  imto  the  Lord,  for  he  is  gracious. 
The  sea  roared,  and  the  stormy  winds  lifted  up  the  waves  thereof:  we 
were  carried  up  as  it  were  to  heaven,  and  then  down  again  into  the  deep : 
onr  souls  melted  within  us.  Then  cried  we  imto  thee,  O  Lord,  and  thou 
didst  deliver  us  out  of  our  distress.  Blessed  be  thy  name,  who  didst  not 
despise  the  prayer  of  thy  servants,  but  didst  hear  our  cry  and  hast  saved 
us.  Thou  didst  send  forth  thy  commandment,  and  tibe  windy  storm 
ceased  and  was  turned  into  a  calm.  Thou,  Lord,  hast  made  us  glad 
tough  the  operation  of  thy  hands,  and  we  will  triumph  in  thy  praise. 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  Grod,  even  the  Lord  Grod,  who  only  doeth  wondrous 
tbings,  and  blessed  be  the  name  of  his  Majesty  for  ever ! "  Then  we  both 
said,  in  the  fulness  of  our  hearts,  Amen  1  Amen ! — and  wept  tears  of  joy 
«nd  gratitude. 

After  breakfast,  we  determined  to  show  our  respect  to  the  day  by 
dressing  ourselves  in  better  attire.  My  beloved  wife  dressed  herself  as 
ahe  would  have  done  at  Awbury  on  a  Simday ;  and  I  followed  her  ex- 
ample: we  then  sat  down  quietly,  and  I  went  through  the  Morning 
Seryice,  she  reading  the  lessons  for  the  day.  After  this  proper  and 
consolatory  exercise,  we  talked  to  each  other  about  those  dear  ftiends  we 
had  left  behind  in  England,  and  often,  with  grateftil  tenderness,  of  the 
father  of  Eliza,  to  whom  both  of  us  were  much  indebted  for  the  peace  we 
now  enjoyed. 

We  did  not  find  it  unpleasantly  hot  upon  deck,  for  the  vessel  was 
wmpletely  in  shadow  of  the  promontory.  We  therefore  enjoyed  our- 
selves sitting  arm  in  arm  on  the  quarter-deck,  feeling  that  peace 
which  the  world  cannot  give  nor  take  away,  and  with  which  the  stranger 
intermeddleth  not.  At  one  o*clock  we  took  a  slight  repast  by  way  of 
diiuier;  and  as  soon  as  the  high  rock  extended  its  protecting  shadow 
over  the  isthmus,  my  dear  wife  put  on  her  gipsy  hat,  and  we  prepared  to 
go  on  shore  to  take  a  walk.  We  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  venture 
without  some  defence.  I  bethought  me  to  take  out  my  pistols,  and 
&stened  them  to  a  belt  made  of  a  silk  pocket-handkerchief;  tiien  taking 
a  boarding-pike  in  my  hand,  and  giving  Eliza  another,  to  serve  at  once 
for  a  pilgrim*s  staff  and  a  weapon — thus  accoutred,  with  our  faithftd  little 
dog,  we  stepped  on  shore. 

I  had  observed  the  tops  of  a  grove  of  cocoa-nut  trees  towards  the  centre 
of  the  isthmus,  bearing  about  north  of  us.  We  now  proposed  to  direct 
our  steps  to  that  place,  and  proceeded  for  some  distance  imder  shadow  of 
the  promontory ;  but  after  we  emerged,  the  heat  became  intense,  which, 
addiiog  to  the  disagreeableness  of  the  deep  loose  sand  getting  into  our 
flhoes,  ^posed  us  to  return.    But  by  edging  down  to  t^bft  «^^-€\^t^«sA 
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"by  keeping  close  to  the  water's  edge,  we  found  the  footing  firm  and 
the  walking  pleasant. 

After  proceeding  about  half  a  mile,  we  picked  up  many  beautiful  Miy 
which  were  adinhrable  for  their  high  polisli.  By  this  amusement,  and 
the  frequent  contemplation  of  objects  around  us,  the  erening  had  impc^ 
ceptibly  crept  upon  us,  so  that  the  sun  was  setting  just  aa  we  readied 
the  eminence  behind  which  stood  the  grove  of  cocoa-nuts. 

We  returned  by  the  western  beach,  and,  keeping  dose  to  the  water's 
edge,  walked  with  a  good  pace ;  and  soon  arrived  at  the  point  beyond 
which  the  gushing  fountain  pours  out  its  refreshing  water ;  and  so  got  oa 
board.  After  resting  a  little,  we  took  some  wine  and  biscuit,  and  being 
refreshed,  gave  prayer  and  praise  to  the  Father  of  mercies.  Thus,  hsriog 
spent  our  first  Sabbath  in  the  land  of  our  solitude,  we  retired  with  repow 
of  spirit  to  sleep. 

Monday,  31st. — The  dawn  of  the  next  day  found  me  at  the  pun^ 
which  sucked  before  half  an  hour  had  expired,  that  is,  no  more  water 
remained  within  its  reach ;  so  that  on  ceasing  to  work  it,  the  air  vaAed 
in  from  above.  I  now  went  into  the  hold,  and  took  out  a  spad^  * 
hatchet,  a  felling  axe,  and  a  couple  of  hoes ;  then  hastened  to  the  eabi& 
to  show  my  dear  wife  the  proofs  of  my  success,  and  to  inform  her  of  • 
cessation  from  my  morning's  toil  at  the  piunp.  She  expressed  tk^ 
pleasing  emotion  she  felt  by  a  kind  word  and  a  kinder  smile,  when  I 
showed  her  the  spade,  and  told  her  I  had  freed  the  vessel  of  the  leakage 
I  had  cleared  away  all  the  lumber  amid-ships,  but  there  was  still  a  good 
deal  more  forward  in  the  vessel.  We  cut  up  a  pumpkin  and  a  piece  o» 
pork,  which  I  stewed  together  for  our  dinner.  Then,  as  before,  and  on 
all  future  occasions,  we  never  omitted  to  gather  up  the  seeds  of  our  fruit* 
as  we  used  them. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  on  shore  to  look  about  for  spots  of  fkronraWj 
ground  to  plant  some  seeds  of  the  water-melon  and  of  the  pumpkin.  *• 
put  the  hatchet  into  my  belt,  and  taking  a  musket  and  my  spade  in  eacb 
hand,  set  forth,  my  guardian  angel  carrying  her  pike,  while  brisk  Fidelele^ 
the  way.  I  knew  that  the  water-melon  required  much  sun,  but  the  pumpkil' 
less.    I  also  knew  that  a  sandy  soil  was  favourable  to  both  these  plants. 

When  we  had  advanced  under  the  precipitous  rock,  we  came  to  a  re- 
cess, in  which  some  thorny  acacias,  and  some  other  trees,  were  growing 
As  we  stopped  to  look,  the  dog  began  barking ;  when,  to  our  surprise,  wi 
presently  heard  him  answered,  we  thought,  by  some  other  dog,  accom' 
panied  by  strange  and  loud  noises  from  the  same  quarter.  I  gnessec 
it  to  be  an  echo,  and  exclaimed  to  my  wife,  "01  he  has  got  anothe 
iguana,  I  suppose.  There  must  be  a  passage  through  the  thiciet  to  somi 
distance,  for  his  barking  seems  a  great  way  off."  While  we- were  talking 
out  brushed  an  iguana,  with  his  mane  erect,  dragging  his  long  tail  afte 
li/m  2Jko  a  great  snake  attached  to  his  posteriors ;  looking  more  ugly  thai 
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any  other  creature  in  the  world.  Fidele  was  soon  after  him,  and  killed 
liim,  without  any  fight,  after  a  run  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards.  "I  should 
like  to  penetrate  through  this  thicket,**  I  exclaimed ;  ^^  there  may  be  some 
jssae  to  the  other  side  of  the  promontory."  I  returned  on  board  for  a 
table-knife,  and  with  it  and  the  hatchet  I  cleared  a  narrow  path  forward. 
After  working  about  two  hours,  I  advanced,  and  found  myself  close  to  the 
nunth  of  a  cavern,  into  which  I  looked ;  but,  instead  of  being  a  dark 
noess,  I  saw  a  light  shining  into  it,  as  if  from  above,  with  considerable 
Wancy.  I  now  called  to  Eliza  to  come  forward;  and  with  some 
Acuity  (owing  to  the  inconvenience  of  her  English  dress)  she  got  through 
Ae  thorn-beset  avenue.  We  stepped  into  the  cavern  together :  -^e 
BKmih  appeared  u  large  as  a  small  gateway ;  and  thence  we  saw  the 
jan*8  rays  coming  in  from  an  opening  opposite,  about  three  or  four  feet 
in  diameter,  and,  perhaps,  thirty  feet  above  us,  close  to  the  ftirther  side 
rfthe  promontory.  We  saw  we  were  in  an  extensive  natural  excavation ; 
4e  floor  of  which  was  covered  by  the  dung  of  birds ;  the  summit  thickly 
koogwith  stalactites;  and  the  sides  incrustated  with  shelving  masses  of 
^  same.  We  were  now  sure  tl«e  noise  we  had  heard  was  our  dog's 
^  reverberated,  and,  perhaps,  the  flight  of  birds,  making  their  escape 
trough  the  natural  window  above.  We  lingered  and  looked  about  a  little, 
^  ^ea  squeezed  our  way  back  through  the  brushwood. 

We  now  inroceeded  round  the  west  end  of  the  promontory  to  the  spring 
**^  Grossed  over  its  little  run  of  water.  I  fixed  upon  a  piece  of  ground 
Ween  the  spring  and  the  southern  part  of  the  rock,  clear  of  the  shade 
^  trees,  for  putting  in  the  seeds.  On  this  spot  there  were  reeds,  and 
grasses,  and  some  other  slender  plants  growing;  somewhat  rank,  or 
**ther,  luxuriant.  I  fell  to  work  with  my  spade,  and  turned  up  the  earth 
^  and  there  in  patches  of  about  a  yard  square ;  and  put  a  couple  of 
^on  seeds  into  some,  and  as  many  pumpkin  seeds  into  others.  As  my 
■owing  finished,  the  sun  was  setting,  which  warned  us  to  return;  but  just 
^  this  moment  our  attention  was  arrested  by  the  leaping  of  fish  all  round 
^  point.  I  could  see  they  were  mullet,  sudi  as  we  had  eaten  in  Jamaica 
*tMr.  Dickinson's  table,  who  then  told  us  a  curious  fact,  —that  these  fish 
^  often  enticed  into  the  fisherman's  boats,  by  his  carrying  a  lighted  torch 
daring  his  night- work.  We  now  saw  them  leaping,  probably  towards  the 
«8t  rays  of  the  sun.  ,  That  we  had  no  boat  to  attempt  catching  any  of 
*kem,  caused  me  a  little  regret,  and  I  expressed  it  to  Eliza.  "Are  we  not 
^  from  Heaven?"  she  replied;  "my  Edward,  why  would  you  tempt 
^?  Remember  the  Israelites  and  the  quails."  I  deserved  the  reproof. 
"Thank  you,  my  own  better  part,"  said  I ;  "the  heart  is  ever  ready  to 
^'im  against  Heaven  with  impious  ingratitude."  As  we  talked,  we  moved 
Itomeward.  While  we  stopped  for  a  minute  at  the  thicket,  Fidele  put  us 
m  mmd  of  the  iguana,  by  running  to  the  spot  where  it  lay  \  vxsA.  \s:^ 
Ipwrd  over  his  priz^  until  J  came  and  took  it  up.    1  confe^^  \  ^^^  ^"^- 
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ragcously  hungry  after  the  exertions  of  the  day ;  and  demolished  all  tho 
stew  that  had  been  lefl  at  dinner.  Grentlefolk  often  wonder  how  servants 
and  other  working  people  can  eat  so  much :  if  I  had  ever  entertained  sucli 
a  wonder,  it  was  now  no  longer  to  me  a  mystery.  While  at  tea,  among 
other  subjects  of  high  concern  to  us,  our  dress  came  imder  consideration: 
the  most  pressing  occasion  for  remedy  was  the  sand  filling  our  shoes,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  make  canvass  gaiters,  to  reach  halfway  up  the  leg,  and 
be  sewed  on  to  our  shoes,  of  which  we  had  a  good  stock,  besides  part  of 
the  investment  of  the  cargo.  We  finished  the  day  by  putting  the  cabin 
in  order ;  and,  having  said  our  prayers,  retired  to  rest. 

Tuesday,  1st  January,  1734. — Early  in  the  morning  I  set  about  cutting 
away  pieces  of  the  torn  sails.  My  present  object  was  a  slip  for  our  boots ; 
and,  in  getting  that,  I  improved  the  opportunity  to  obtainsome  very  large 
pieces,  indeed  as  much  as  I  could  carry  at  three  times,  which  I  brought  all 
aft,  and  laid  on  the  quarter-deck.  Aft;er  breakfast,  I  got  some  sewing  twine 
from  the  sailmaker^s  box,  also  a  couple  of  his  needles,  and  his  palm  (a  sort 
of  thimble  that  fits,  by  a  strap,  to  the  palm  of  the  hand) ;  with  this  I 
undertook  to  sew  the  canvass  gaiters  oi^to  the  shoes,  if  my  wife  would  pre«* 
viously  run  them  up  stoutly  behind.  She  immediately  set  about  her  part 
of  the  task ;  and,  after  sitting  by  her  a  little  while,  I  proposed  taking  the 
goats  on  shore,  and  placing  them  in  the  cavern,  with  a  few  plantains  and 
some  Indian  com,  to  use  them  to  the  spot.  Having  but  a  short  distance 
to  go,  I  concluded  my  dear  companion  would  remain  on  board ;  but  she 
preferred  accompanying  me,  and  taking  her  station  with  her  work  under 
the  shadow  of  ^e  rock,  while  I  was  bringing  the  goats  from  the  brig  to 
the  cavern. 

As  soon  as  we  entered  the  avenue  of  the  thicket,  the  goats  began  to 
browse :  however,  I  drove  them  forward  into  the  cave,  where  their 
bleating  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  great  many  pigeons  take  wing 
from  the  sides  of  the  cavern,  and  fly  out  at  its  aperture  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  floor  of  the  cave,  and  every  part  of  it,  appeared  quite  dry.  We 
found  it  cool  and  airy,  and  pronoimced  it  no  bad  lodgings  for  shipwrecked 
persons  in  such  a  climate. 

When  we  left  the  cave,  the  goats  followed  us  out  of  it,  but  they  stayed 
behind  in  the  thicket  to  browse :  and  seeing  there  was  plenty  of  herbage, 
we  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  bring  them  any  more  provisions  from  the 
ship.  Our  next  essay  was  to  transplant  the  cock  and  hens  to  the  same 
place,  and  put  food  and  water  for  them  in  the  cave,  it  being  clear  they 
would  never  breed  in  the  coop ;  but  we  determined  to  keep  the  duchi 
where  they  were  for  the  present,  lest  they  might  take  to  the  water,  and 
swim  away.  This  was  a  bold  measure,  and  of  so  much  importance  to  us 
in  its  consequences,  that  we  were  not  ashamed  to  ask  of  Grod  his  blessing 
upon  this,  as  well  as  on  every  other  thing  we  undertook. 

We  returned  ou  board,  and  refreshed  ourselves  with  a  couple  of  the 
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oranges ;  which  we  found  fully  ripe,  and  delicious,  and  took  care  of  the 
seeds.  My  wife  then  set  to  work  in  earnest  on  the  gaiters,  and  I  made  up 
tbefire  on  shore,  to  prepare  our  dinner.  By  that  time  she  had  completed 
one  pair ;  we  therefore  sat  down  comfortably  to  our  fare,  and  she  now  made 
no  scruple  of  eating  the  iguana,  but  acknowledged  it  to  be  a  great  deli- 
cacy. On  this  occasion,  it  being  New-Year's  day,  we  treated  ourselves  to 
ft  glass  of  wine.  This  little  feast  being  finished,  we  sat  down  to  resume 
oar  work  together  with  great  delight.  She  began  upon  the  other  pair  of 
%s ;  while  I,  with  the  sailmaker*s  palm,  and  some  of  his  twine,  got  on 
cleverly,  closing  in  the  tops  of  her  shoes  with  the  canvass  gaiters  she  had 
prepared.  "Edward,"  said  she,  after  a  short  pause  between  us,  "as  you 
We  frequent  occasion  to  go  to  and  firo  from  the  vessel  to  the  other  side  of 
the  isthmus,  and  I  am  never  happy  when  you  are  out  of  my  «ight,  could 
you  not  contrive  a  temporary  tent  on  the  ridge  of  the  isthmus,  whence  I 
ooold  always  see  you  on  these  excursions  ?  And,  besides,  we  should 
be  near,  the  spring ;  and  you  would  not  have  far  to  come  to  rest  yourself.** 
I  thought  the  arrangement  good ;  and  we  decided  to  put  it  in  execution  on 
the  morrow. 

It  was  but  a  week  from  that  day  since  we  hung  in  awful  jeopardy  on 
the  ree^  amidst  thunder  and  lightning,  and  a  fierce  tempest  of  wind,  with 
aa  OYerwhebning  sea.  One  reflection  occurred  to  both,  which  seemed 
very  unaccountable,  viz.  that  those  seven  days  appeared,  on  retrospection, 
like  so  many  months,  while  some  weeks  in  our  lives  had  passed  away, 
which  had  seemed  but  a  point  in  time.  But  this  last  week,  although  the 
nainutes  and  hours  sped  quickly  by,  yet  from  the  multitude  of  the  objects 
and  the  important  events  it  had  produced,  appeared  to  have  embraced  even 
a  year's  duration. 

We  sat  close  at  our  work  until  nearly  sunset,  and  having  now  little  ap« 
prehension  of  wild  beasts  or  savages,  arm  in  arm  we  penetrated  a  little 
further  into  the  wooded  region,  and  at  last  came  to  an  immense  silk-cot- 
ton tree, — a  tree  such  as  we  had  seen  in  Jamaica,  at  Mr.  Dickinson's 
penn,  which,  in  magnitude,  reminded  us  of  our  native  elm.  At  this  place 
the  ground  appeared  clear  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  with  the  exception  of 
some  Indian  figs  and  aloes  here  and  there :  beyond  which  the  trees  spread 
again  in  great  luxuriance,  the  mountain  cabbage  palm  being  among  them. 
We  stood  awhile  under  the  cotton  tree,  and  on  our  way  back  again  saw 
the  mullet  leaping  about  the  point.  We  filled  our  kettles  with  the  cool 
and  dear  water,  and  soon  found  ourselves  safe  on  board,  to  close  the 
evening  as  usual  with  a  light  repast,  prayers,  and  rest. 

Wednesday,  2d. — In  the  morning  I  was  cheered  by  the  crowing  of  the 
oock  on  shore,  to  whom  I  soon  made  n  visit,  by  carrying  some  of  the 
planks  up  to  the  intended  site  of  the  tent,  to  lay  over  the  sand  for  a 
floor.  While  thus  employed,  it  struck  me,  that,  having  plenty  of  them^ 
it  would  be  as  well,  and  better,  to  construct  the  tent  o£  i^lwia  eoNk^i^ 
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without  stopping  to  drink ;  and*  our  little  faithful  companion  seemed  to 
take  equal  pleasure  in  lapping  the  clear  water,  nay,  even  lying  down  in 
tiw  stream,  to  enjoy  its  coolness  in  every  limb.  '*  How  much  I  should 
£ke  to  bathe,**  exclaimed  Eliza,  as  Fidele  rolled  and  gladdened  in  the 
witer:  "I  wish  there  were  no  sharks,"  continued  she ;  **  how  comfortable 
it  would  be  to  us,  could  we  refresh  ourselves  every  morning  in  the  sea.** 
--"I  think,  my  love,**  said  I,  "that  I  could  stoccado  in  a  place  jfrom  the 
Ka  with  staves,  large  enough  to  afford  you  that  enjoyment  without 
danger.  When  your  wooden  tent  is  finished,  I  will  attempt  the  bath.** 
We  proceeded  through  the  welcome  shade,  till  we  arrived  at  the  head  of 
^  dell,  dose  under  the  silk-cotton  tree.  During  our  walk  we  saw 
Kvend  birds,  ^ut  observed  that  none  of  them  sang.  There  was,  how- 
erer,  a  dove  in  the  cotton  tree ;  and,  on  looking  down  on  the  ground 
^ore  us,  we  perceived  several  other  doves  peddng  happily  about,  but 
^  fled  at  our  approach.  We  also  heard  the  screams  of  paroquets  in  the 
woods  beyond.  We  now  again  surveyed  this  place,  and  the  more  we 
ccn^templated  it,  the  more  we  became  satisfied  ib&t  it  might  be  made  an 
^^le  spot  for  our  permanent  residence. 

On  our  return  we  threw  out  some  m''/re  bruised  com  fipom  the  bag 
^  we  had  lodged  in  the  cave ;  and  could  not  help  remarking,  that 
*^  the  fowls  had  acquired  extraordinary  appetites,  or  that  the  goats 
Whelped  them  off  with  the  com  thrown  out  yesterday. 

As  we  had  now  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  our  captain  and  his 
^^^  again,  I  thought  there  would  be  no  indelicacy  in  rummaging  the 
^tain's  cabin,  if  not  his  chest ;  and  there  I  found  his  quadrant,  a  spare 
<^<A&pas8,  a  case  of  hollands,  a  little  empty  keg  called  a  canteen,  made  to 
^tain  about  two  quarts,  with  a  string  to  sling  it  over  the  shoulder,  and 
»iaouth-piece,  with  a  cork.  I  also  found  a  large  box  of  Havannah 
fiws.  Of  all  these  acquisitions,  the  keg-canteen  presented  itself  as  most 
^*»niediately  important.  "  This  will  be  a  little  fountain  in  the  wildemess 
^va,  my  Eliza,'*  said  I,  "when  we  go  to  visit  the  cocoa-nut  grove,  or 
^tore  to  explore  the  northern  extremity  of  the  sandy  isthmus.**  I  then 
'^  her  to  arrange  our  new  comforts ;  and,  stepping  on  shore,  again  em- 
ployed myself  for  two  hours  at  the  plank-house.  Before  evening  closed, 
ilttd  resumed  my  seat  by  her  dear  side;  and  night  foimd  us,  as  usual, 
ptefal  and  happy. 

Friday,  4th. — On  going  upon  deck  at  daylight,  I  saw  a  large  turtle, 
pparently  asleep,  close  under  the  stem  of  the  brig.  This  was  the  first 
irtle  I  had  seen,  excepting  at  the  turtle-market  in  Jamaica.  I  looked 
unestly  at  the  creature,  feeling  a  strong  desire  to  attempt  taking  such 
prize ;  but  I  could  not  swim,  and  I  had  no  boat,  nor  any  means  of 
siting  at  it.  While  I  planned  to  get  at  it,  it  began  to  move,  and  come 
I  towards  the  beach.  We  watched  it  approach  the  beach ;  and  after  it 
id  rested  awhile,  it  began  to  scrape  a  hole  witli  one  o£  Vta  ioT^  ^^.  \ 
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suspected  it  was  going  to  deposit  eggs  tHere,  and  I  was  right.  I  looked 
well  about  to  see  if  there  were  any  sharks  in  sight;  and  finding  the  coast 
clear,  after  some  remonstrance  from  my  dear  wife,  manfully  set  about 
the  achievement  of  my  intended  prize.  I  landed  on  the  rodcs,  taking  a 
piece  of  small  rope  in  my  hand,  with  a  noose  at  one  end,  and  got  between 
the  turtle  and  the  water.  I  slipped  the  noose  over  one  of  its  fore  fins, 
and  then  it  instantly  started  back,  and  would  have  dragged  me  with 
itself  into  the  sea,  had  I  not  leaped  to  the  side  opposite  to  the  fin  roimd 
which  the  noose  was  drawn,  and  by  strongly  jerking  the  rope  turned  it 
Over  on  its  back.  I  then  sat  down  deliberately  on  its  belly,  and,  in  spite 
of  all  its  flapping,  kept  it  on  its  back.  I  despatched  my  wife  to  bring  a 
longer  and  stronger  rope  from  the  vessel ;  and  having  secured  it  to  the 
other  fin,  I  desired  her  to  take  it  and  fasten  it  round  as  many  of  the  planks 
and  pieces  of  timber  which  lay  on  the  beach  as  she  could.  She  accom- 
plished this  very  well ;  and  I  tried  to  haul  our  captive  up  the  bank ;  but 
it  proved  too  heavy ;  recovered  its  position,  and  succeeded  in  dragging 
down  the  planks  a  few  feet.  I  ran  up  to  the  planks,  heaping  one  upon 
another  over  the  rope,  until  I  opposed  a  force  sufficient  to  again  hold  the 
turtle.  I  thought  it  would  be  best  now  to  kill  it;  but  I  no  sooner 
decided  so  than  it  drew  in  its  head  (the  neck  of  which  is  the  only  vulner- 
able part),  and  I  could  not  venture  a  stroke.  I  knew  it  was  now  safe, 
and  I  therefore  had  tune  to  go  systematically  to  work.  I  got  a  double- 
block  purchase  from  the  ship,  and  although  the  turtle  seemed  to  be  quite 
two  hundred  weight,  I  boused  it  up  high  and  dry  some  yards  upon  the 
beach.  I  had  now  secured  my  prize ;  but  what  was  to  be  done  with  it  ? 
'^I  do  not  like  that  you  should  kill  the  poor  animal,**  said  my  kind- 
hearted  Eliza ;  **  we  have  provision  enough,  and  we  can  subsist  very  well 
without  taking  its  life." — "We  will  discuss  that,  dearest,"  said  I,  "by 
and  by;  now,  let  us  go  on  board  and  get  some  breakfast,  for  I  am 
heartily  fatigued."  She  pleaded  sweetly  for  the  poor  thing,  and  I  could 
not  but  respect  the  sentiment;  yet  although  we  had  indeed  plenty  of  foodi 
it  was  not  of  the  kind  most  wholesome  to  subsist  entirely  upon :  our 
health  required  firesh  provisions ;  and  we  could  not  expect  Fidele  would 
bring  us  an  iguana  every  day ;  nor  durst  we  think  of  deriving  any  help 
from  the  live  stock  for  some  time  to  come.  I  urged  all  these  practical 
arguments  against  her  tender  persuasions ;  and  at  last,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments* silence,  she  said,  "Well,  then,  I  suppose  it  ought  to  be  killed ;  but, 
Edward,  I  have  my  doubts  about  your  doing  it.** — "O  yes,**  answered  I, 
"  I  will  see  to  that  presently.**  I  went  to  find  a  large  dinner  knife,  and 
proceeded  resolutely  to  the  place  where  the  turtle  lay.  When  I  tucked 
up  my  shirt  sleeves,  and  brandished  the  knife,  as  the  crcature*s  head  lay 
stretched  forth  from  its  shell,  I  felt  so  like  an  assassin  about  to  commit  his 
first  crime,  that  nature  recoiled  within  me :  my  hand  trembled  and  I 
cou/d  not  have  cut  off  the  poor  animal*s  head,  at  that  moment,  for  the 
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nniverse ;  a  guilty  shame  seemed  to  hang  over  me ;  and,  after  a  little 
contention  with  it,  I  retraced  my  steps  to  the  vessel.  "  You  repent  then, 
Edward,  I  see,"  said  Eliza,  "having  killed  the  poor  beast  ?" — "No,  my 
angel,"  I  r^Hed,  putting  down  the  knife,  "I  could  not  do  it!  I  never 
took  the  life  of  any  thing  in  such  a  way:  the  best  feelings  of  my  nature 
interposed,  and  thy  kind  spirit  I  We  will  let  the  creature  go."  She  took 
me  at  my  word ;  and,  with  Fidele,  we  hastened  to  the  beach,  unbound 
the  noose,  and  gladly  watched  the  poor  turtle  make  its  way,  though  with 
fear  and  precipitation,  into  the  sea.  "  Now,  my  honoured  husband,"  said 
she, «  God  will  bless  you  for  this  act  of  forbearance." — "Indeed,"  I  replied, 
**I  feel  equally  guil^  as  if  I  had  killed  it :  I  had  every  inclination  to  do 
80."— "Yes,"  she  replied,  "it  was  reason  that  prompted  you  to  kill  it, 
bnt  feeling  forbade  you :  it  is  well,  for  once,  that  feeling  has  been  right ; 
for  most  frequently  reason  is  the  just  judge,  and  feeling  the  offender." 

Although  fatigued,  I  fell  to  my  task  of  carrying  the  planks  as  usual. 
By  OOP  dining  time,  I  was  fairly  done  up,  but,  happily,  had  not  worked 
sway  my  appetite :  so,  after  mieLking  a  good  salt-beef  dinner,  sat  down 
<]nietly  for  a  couple  of  hours  to  rest  myself.  Meanwhile,  my  Eliza 
wished  to  make  me  a  little  amends  for  all  my  lost  trouble  about  the  turtle 
(for  she  secretly  believed  I  had  spared  it  on  her  account) ;  and  while  I 
was  reposing  on  the  lockers  abaft,  she  prepared  me  a  dessert,  with  some 
wine;  and  with  a  blissful  look,  and  the  kindest  accent,  she  woke  me  from 
ft  8Hght  slumber  into  which  I  had  fallen,  to  come  and  partake  of  the 
treat  she  had  provided.  I  was  charmed  by  the  messenger  and  the 
inessage;  and  we  sat  down,  enjoying  the  delicious  fruit  and  refreshing 
beverage,  with  feelings  that  might  be  envied  by  the  richest  in  dear  old 
^land.  While  I  was  pursuing  my  aftemoon*s  task  at  the  plank-house, 
iny  Eliza  came  occasiomiUy  out  of  the  thicket,  to  tell  me  all  our  little 
colony  were  safe,  and  that  when  she  threw  com  on  the  floor  of  the  cave, 
four  or  five  pigeons  flew  down,  and  fed  with  the  poultry.  This  explained 
tbe  mystery  of  the  fowls'  great  appetites.  As  evening  closed  in,  I  was 
too  tired  to  propose  a  walk :  we  therefore  went  on  board,  and,  at  the 
'Mnal  hour,  betook  ourselves  to  rest. 

Saturday,  5th. — In  the  morning  early  I  went  down  to  the  beach,  where 
the  scene  with  the  turtle  had  taken  place,  to  look  for  some  of  the  eggs. 
Thej  had  all  been  crushed  in  the  conflict,  except  four,  and  these  I 
presented  to  my  wife,  who  immediately  decided  on  making  a  pudding  for 
dinner ;  there  being  plenty  of  flour  and  raisins  in  our  ship's  store.  I 
liked  her  proposal,  and  did  justice  to  the  good  old  English  dish,  when  it 
was  set  before  us.  In  the  afternoon  she  and  Fidele,  as  before,  amused 
themselves  at  the  thicket,  while  I  worked.  After  I  had  done  for  the  day, 
we  went  with  our  kettles  to  the  spring  for  water,  the  morrow  being  the 
Sabbath ;  and  observed,  near  the  shore,  a  large  fish,  about  the  size  of  a 
cod,  dose  in,  pursuing  some  small  fry«    I  instantly  caught  t]b&  b^vc^^*^ 
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pike  from  my  wife's  hand,  and  transfixed  the  fish  with  it  between  the 
ahoulders,  and  pushing  the  pike  through  the  gills,  I  carried  it  over  my 
shoulder  in  triumph.  It  seemed  something  like  a  cod-fish,  yet  was 
certainly  a  different  fish;  however,  I  had  no  doubt  of  its  being  good  for 
food.  While  thus  examining  it,  I  could  not  help  observing  to  my  wife, 
*^How  is  it,  dear  Eliza,  that  we  have  killed  this  fish  without  any  com- 
punction ?  nay,'  on  the  contrary,  rejoice  in  the  achievement ;  and  yet  we 
could  not  find  in  our  hearts  to  take  the  life  of  the  turtle!** — ^^I  do  not 
know,"  replied  she ;  "  but  surely  there  are  nice  points  of  feeling,  which 
regulate  our  conduct  in  a  way  we  cannot  always  detect  or  explain.  I 
think  the  one  looked  so  like  a  deliberate  murder,  that  our  hearts  recoiled 
at  the  contemplation  of  the  act"  —  "I  believe,**  rejoined  I,  "you  have 
solved  the  difficulty;  for  really,  as  far  as  the  fish  and  the  turtle  are 
concerned,  the  last  had  as  much  right  to  his  life  and  liberty  as  the  first.** 

Sunday,  6th. — We  performed  our  ablutions  with  the  rising  son,  and 
went  to  prayer.  It  was  the  Lord*s-day,  and  we  desired  to  dedicate  it  to 
him :  we  also  liked  to  honour  it  a  little  in  our  appearance,  by  putting  on 
better  apparel.  I  put  on  a  coat ;  and  Eliza  gave  a  graceful  appearance 
to  the  short  dimity  bed-gown  she  wore,  by  throwing  a  long  shawl 
scarf  over  one  shoulder,  which  was  passed  round  the  waist,  with  the 
ends  hanging  down  a  little  before.  She  remarked,  it  were  in  vain  to 
endeavour  at  saving  her  complexion  in  this  dimate;  and,  finding  the 
ndes  of  the  hat  in  her  way  among  the  trees  and  bushes,  she  had  made  up 
a  turban,  with  some  muslin  and  a  strip  of  red  bunting,  which  gave  hir 
quite  an  Asiatic  cast.  Thus  habited,  after  breakfast  we  visited  our 
colony  at  the  cave,  and  returned  to  our  Sabbath-morning  devotions,  by 
reading  the  service  of  the  Church.  In  the  second  lesson,  we  were  stmd: 
with  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  words:  —  "The 
kingdom  of  heaven  cometh  not  by  observation;  it  is  in  every  man*s 
breast.** — "Yes,  my  dear  Edward,**  said  she,  "that  is  when  our  spirit 
bears  witness  with  his  Spirit,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God.'*  Our 
devotions  being  finished,  I  proceeded  to  boil  our  fish.  Our  prize  yns 
large  enough  to  dine  a  dozen ;  and  I  bdieve  a  dozen  ate  of  it :  Fidele 
played  his  part ;  and  the  remainder  was  given  to  the  ducks  in  the  coop, 
who  ate  it  greedily.  Sedng  the  ducks  gobble  up  the  fish,  reminded  me 
of  having  heard  that  poultry  on  shipboard  often  become  sick  and  die  for 
want  of  a  little  animal  food ;  it  being  true  that  both  ducks  and  fowls 
devour  snails  and  worms,  and  all  pieces  of  any  animal  substance  they  can 
find,  when  at  their  liberty. 

In  the  afternoon  I  slung  the  captain*s  canteen  over  my  shoulder,  and 
placing  my  pistols  in  my  belt,  with  my  pike  in  my  hand  and  my  wife 
with  hers,  followed  by  Fidele,  we  first  proceeded  to  the  fountain,  and 
along  the  western  side  of  the  isthmus  by  the  lake.  Thanks  to  our  canvass 
^ten,  we  got  on  without  being  incommoded  by  aand  in  oar  shoes. 
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Finding  ourselves  soon  parallel  with  the  cocoa-nut  grove,  we  turned  to 
take  a  second  view  of  it.  The  trees  were  lofty,  and  many  thickly  hung 
with  fruit  I  observed  that  the  soil  had  become  pretty  good  about  them ; 
80  we  decided  on  putting  in  some  of  our  seeds  there,  in  a  day  or  two. 
We  again  descended  to  the  beach,  and  bent  our  course  observingly  along 
to  the  northward,  skirting  the  sandy  isthmus  on  the  west,  until  we 
came  to  a  small  bay,  at  the  bottom  of  which  rose  a  steep  rock,  projecting 
into  the  water,  with  a  bold  front  directly  opposite  to  us.  The  west  side 
of  this  bay  curved  out  also  into  a  rocky  point  at  the  extremity ;  while 
its  gradual  slope,  beautifiilly  wooded  down  to  the  water's  edge,  rose 
flc»neirhat  abruptly  at  a  little  distance  from  the  shore.  We  stood  awhile 
admiring  this  new  scenery,  rendered  more  interesting  by  the  evolutions 
of  a  flock  of  sea-gulls  (those  inhabitants  of  every  sea ! )  in  pursuit  of  the 
snudl  fish,  leaping  and  sparkling  in  the  bay  even  dose  to  ike  beach.  It 
was  but  a  short  walk  to  a  bold  rock  in  the  l)Osom  of  the  bay ;  and  we 
proceeded,  much  amused  with  Fidele  trying  to  catch  the  sprats  or  ancho- 
vies, or  whatever  they  were,  that  swarmed  upon  the  coast.  We  soon 
reached  the  rock,  which  projected  perpendiciilarly  into  deep  water,  so 
that  there  was  no  passing  it ;  and  we  sat  down  upon  a  large  stone  near  its 
tase,  glad  to  rest  ourselves.  When  a  little  cooled,  we  took  a  draught  of 
Wfttei^  from  out  canteen,  which  we  found  grateful  and  refreshing.  Our 
€yeg  now  were  instantly  arrested  by  our  own  noble  promontory,  which 
stood  right  over  against  us,  distant  about  three  miles  to  the  south.  The 
loftiest  summit,  immediately  over  our  vessel,  appeared  to  be  at  least  three 
hundred  or  four  hundred  feet  high ;  while  the  lower  part,  to  the  west- 
w»d,  where  the  cave  is  situated,  looked  like  a  rugged  chasm.  Beyond 
f^  further  again  to  the  west,  the  cliff  rose,  in  a  conical  form,  to  at  least 
*wo  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

After  resting  a  reasonable  time,  we  determined  to  cross  the  isthmus, 
which  extended  about  half  a  mile  to  a  projecting  low  rocky  point— the 
very  point  on  which  the  brig  nearly  struck,  soon  after  her  release  from 
tile  ree£  We  recognised  it  by  it«  relative  situation  to  the  reef  beyond 
^'i  and  then  called  to  mind  that  we  had  seen  a  rivulet  on  what  was  then 
^  ftirtiier  side.  We  kept  on  the  edge  of  the  fertile  ground,  having 
found  our  steps  impeded  by  shrubs  and  other  plants;  and  in  about  a 
'^pwrter  of  an  hour,  we  were  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  isthmus,  having 
jttdabeautiM  sylvan  bank  all  the  way  on  our  left.  We  talked,  and, 
in  full  enjoyment  of  peace,  youth,  and  health,  proceeded  homewards,  only 
stopping  now  and  then  to  pick  up  a  beautifril  shell  which  lay  in  our  way. 
Too  tired  to  make  tea,  we  regaled  ourselves  with  a  little  wine  and  water, 
and  some  biscuit ;  and  then,  kneeling  down  in  the  presence  of  God,  ren- 
dered to  him  that  which  is  justiy  due — the  sacrifice  of  praise  and  prayer ; 
•nd  retired  to  rest 
HondAy,  7tii. — I  set  to  work  hard  upon  the  plank-house-^  «sid^\^a^\&% 
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before  carried  all  the  materials  to  the  spot,  was  now  occupied  entirely  in 
its  construction.  I  kept  at  my  task  nearly  the  whole  day,  with  my  wife 
and  Fidele  beside  me ;  and,  as  the  promontory  threw  us  into  shadow,  the 
air  was  by  no  means  unpleasantly  hot  at  any  part  of  the  time. 

Tuesday,  8th. — We  kept  close  at  our  work  upon  the  ridge,  and  both 
were  delighted  to  see  it  drawing  to  a  close.  On  Wednesday  the  9th,  I 
got  the  roof  on ;  and,  before  sunset,  had  the  satisfacti<»n  to  see  the  tent 
completed.  My  Eliza  had  brought  a  bottle  of  wine  from  the  yessel ;  and 
we  sat  down  on  the  floor  of  our  wooden  palace,  and  regaled  ourselves 
cheerily.  I  was  overjoyed  at  the  achievement  of  my  task,  which  I  had 
found  much  more  laborious  than  we  had  first  expected.  My  dear  wife 
thanked  me  over  and  over  again  for  what  I  had  done,  as  it  had  been 
undertaken  at  her  suggestion ;  and  thus  well  repaid  for  all  my  labour,  I 
retired  with  a  jocund  step  to  our  ship,  and  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  well- 
earned  sleep. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Thubsdat,  10th  January. — We  talked  over  our  intended  operations  at 
breakfast;  and  it  was  resolved  to  put  some  seeds  and  roots  into  the 
ground  without  lost  of  time.  I  then  proposed  going  on  shore ;  and  taking 
a  couple  of  chairs  from  the  cabin,  and  our  musk-melon,  we  marched  up 
to  the  plank-house.  I  felt  myself  not  a  little  important,  I  believe,  whoi 
the  two  chairs  were  placed  in  the  new  building :  gratulatory  and  smiling 
we  sat  ourselves  down,  for  the  first  time,  in  our  chairs,  imder  the  roof  H 
a  building  made  with  my  own  hands.  After  a  brief  period  Eliza  went  to 
the  cave  to  feed  the  poultry :  the  fowls  were  there ;  but  we  could  not  see 
either  ducks  or  goats :  I  confess  we  were  alarmed,  and  I  more  especially, 
thinking  they  were  lost.  '^  Don*t  fear,  dear  Edward,**  said  she ;  '^  we  shidl 
find  them ;  the  poor  things  are  only  gone  to  seek  something  to  drink ;  you 
perceive  ^ere  is  no  water  in  the  bucket.**  I  approved  her  suggestion, 
and  hastened  with  her  to  the  spring,  where  we  found  the  stragglers,  and 
were  thus  relieved  from  our  anxiety. 

By  sunset  I  had  put  in  several  melon-seeds  of  both  sorts,  and  also 
seeds  of  the  pumpkin ;  but  I  could  not  but  perceive  that  this  place  was 
too  shady  for  anything  but  pumpkins  and  Indian  com.  We  were  glad  to 
see  the  pine-top  look  well.  We  now  drove  the  goats  and  ducks  up  to  the 
cave ;  and  in  tins  operation  Fidele  took  a  conspicuous  part,  which  pleased 
us  much,  as  we  foresaw  the  use  our  little  friend  and  companion  might  be 
to  us  in  bringing  **  our  flocks  and  herds  home  at  even- tide.** 

The  sun  did  not  set  with  its  usual  beauty  this  evening ;  the  western 
horizon  was  overcast,  and  there  had  been  little  sea-breeze  all  day.    The 
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bIcj  soon  became  completely  overcast :  the  goats  ifaddenly  deserted  us, 
ntteriug  an  imusual  cry,  and  ran  into  the  thicket :  we  hastened  towards 
our  veasel ;  but  had  scarcely  set  forth^  before  the  rain  poured  down  in 
torrents,  so  that  we  were  wet  to  the  skin  in  two  minutes.  There  was  not 
a  breath  of  wind,  and  it  had  suddenly  become  quite  dark.  We  got  on  board 
inched,  with  poor  Fidele,  like  a  drowned  rat,  following  us.  It  was 
quite  dark  in  the  cabin.  I  drew  the  charge  from  one  of  my  pistols,  and 
struck  fire  in  the  pan,  so  as  to  ignite  some  paper  upon  the  table.  We 
lighted  a  candle,  and  then  joyftdly  proceeded  to  change  ourselves :  the 
rain,  meanwhile,  continued  to  fall  in  a  deluge  over  our  heads  upon  the 
deck,  as  if  the  very  sky  was  coming  down.  It  was  not  cold ;  yet  we  felt 
chilly  after  our  wetting.  I  now  thought  of  the  captain*s  case  of  hollands, 
and  brought  out  a  bottle,  and  set  Eliza  an  example  by  taking  a  sup  of  it,  and 
made  her  do  the  same.  Having  done  this,  we  only  said  "  God  preserve 
us !"  and  went  to  bed.  We  could  not  sleep,  the  falling  of  the  rain  beat 
80  heavily  on  the  deck:  but  there  was  no  wind.  "Edward,"  said  she, 
"we  shall  have  another  hurricane!  let  us  put  in  the  dead-lights." 
—"There  can  be  no  occasion  for  them,  my  love,"  I  replied ;  "we  have  no 
8ea  to  encounter  here ;  we  are  in  a  secure  and  protected  harbour ;  and 
70U  express  more  fear  than  when  we  really  were  in  danger ! "  She  sob- 
bed. "You weep,  Eliza,"  cried  I;  "what  is  the  matter?"— "We  have 
gone  to  bed,  Edward,"  exclaimed  she,  "when  most  called  upon,  without 
praying  to  that  Grod  who  hitherto  has  been  to  us  a  father."  I  felt  the 
lustice  of  the  remark ;  and  we  rose  upon  our  knees,  and  implored  forgive- 
ness and  protection.  We  then  lay  down  in  peace :  the  rain  continued  to 
pour  in  torrents ;  and  soon  we  heard  the  howling  of  the  wind.  I  got  up 
«»d  drew  down  fdl  the  windows  in  the  cabin ;  and  having  relit  our  candle, 
Iphieed  it  out  of  the  way  of  any  draft.  I  then  lay  down,  but  could  not 
rfeep :  I  now  feared  every  moment  that  the  brig  would  break  adrift.  At 
«8t  I  got  up  to  look  out  at  the  companion  doors ;  but  the  wind  and  rain 
drove  so  ftiriously  in  my  face,  and  it  was  so  dark,  that  I  could  see  nothing. 
The  rain  at  length  ceased ;  but  the  wind,  if  we  could  judge  by  its  roaring 
iJobe,  blew  more  violently.  I  listened  attentively  to  every  sound,  to  dis- 
tinguish^ if  possible,  whether  the  ropes  were  giving  way ;  and  I  got  up 
from  my  seat  several  times,  to  endeavour  to  see  from  the  cabin  windows 
whether  we  were  yet  close  in  our  harbour ;  but  I  could  discern  nothing 
hut  the  water,  covered  with  a  sort  of  phosphorescent  light :  it  could  not 
he  fiiom  anything  else,  for  the  heavens  were  all  darkness  above.  No 
'wt  visited  our  eyelids ;  and  in  this  suspense,  we  remained  till  daylight, 
*he  dawn  of  which  was  indeed  gladness  to  oxu*  hearts ;  and  our  ease  waa 
^pleted,  by  discovering  that  we  remained  unmoved  from*  our  safe  situa- 
tion. The  wind  lulled ;  and  the  rain  having  now  ceased,  I  set  open  the 
<»mpanion  doors ;  and  the  thorough  draft  soon  dried  all  below.  When  I 
^ent  into  the  state-room  to  my  wife,  to  tell  her  it  was  comfc^l^Vi  ^jl^^^vsi^ 
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I  found  her  sound  asleep.  I  watched  hy  her ;  but  she  soon  opened  he^ 
fine  mild  eyes,  and  smiled  on  me.  I  kissed  her  forehead,  and  then  both 
those  sweet  eyes,  one  after  the  other ;  and  taking  her  b j  the  hand,  said^ 
♦•Rise,  my  love,  and  let  ns  pour  out  our  gratitude  to  heaven." 

The  weather  continued  unsettled ;  and  my  Eliza  remdned  in  the  vessd 
to  prepare  us  a  cold  breakfast,  while  I  set  forth  to  see  the  state  of  our  live 
stock,  and  to  reconnoitre  the  plank-house  that  had  cost  me  so  much 
labour.  I  was  glad  to  find  the  goats  and  fowls  in  th^  cave,  and  the  duckft 
safe  on  its  outside.  I  scattered  some  of  the  com  about,  and  in  an  instant 
a  whole  flock  of  pigeons  flew  down  and  began  to  feed  among  the  goats  and 
poultry,  the  fowls  now  and  then  startling  them  from  their  feast  by  peck^ 
ing  them ;  but  they  evinced  no  more  fear  of  me  than  of  the  animals ;  and 
as  they  were  older  possessors  of  the  island,  I  did  not  grudge  them  a  little 
share  of  what  was  going.  I  then  turned  to  exanune  the  plank-house :  I 
was  rejoiced  to  find  it  standing  unmoved,  excepting  only  two  of  the  plankf 
on  the  eastern  part  of  the  roo^  which  had  been  blown  ofl^  and  were  lying 
on  the  sand  near  to  it.  I  hastened  back  to  the  vessel,  lest  my  dear  wifi^ 
should  be  uneasy.  I  told  her  that  all  was  well,  but  that  it  looked  black 
around,  so  that  we  might  expect  more  bad  weather.  She  was  feeding  ths. 
ducks;  and  Fidele,  her  fiuthful  squire,  was  helping  her  by  eating  the 
bigger  pieces  of  biscuit,  such  as  he  thought  might  choke  the  poultry.  We 
now  went  down  to  our  own  breakfast ;  after  which,  I  thought  it  right  ta 
inspect  the  ropes,  fastened  from  the  brig  to  the  rocks,  and  gladly  found 
they  had  not  been  stranded  in  any  part ;  the  fact  being,  that  the  vessd 
was  hard  and  fast  in  th^  sand,  fore  and  aft,  and  was  therefore  immove* 
able.  I  next  thought  it  well  to  take  a  spell  at  the  pumps,  and  it  was  an 
hour  before  the  pump  sucked ;  so  that  I  perceived  I  must  not  neglect  ibis 
operation,  but  now  and  then  pump  as  a  duty.  I  then  took  the  boards 
into  the  cabin ;  and  I  resolved  on  making  the  small  table  for  the  plank<i 
house,  while  my  wife  occupied  herself  with  her  needle  on  a  new  pair  oT 
boot-legs. 

During  these  home  labours,  the  rain  came  on  again  in  torrents,  some- 
times with  squalls  of  wind,  and  at  other  times  with  thunder ;  after  whids 
the  water  ML  like  a  cascade  from  the  heavens:  but  we  now  felt  our 
security,  so  that  we  worked  and  talked  cheerfully:  we  discussed  our 
prospects,  and  all  we  planned  to  do.  To  dig,  and  to  plant,  and  to  sow* 
was  the  object  now  most  promiaent  in  our  view,  the  ground  being  wdl 
soaked  with  rain.  This  induced  me  to  talk  over  how  and  where  I  wouU. 
put  in  the  yams  and  coccos,  sow  the  Indian  com,  plant  the  fruit  seeds^ 
and  so  forth.  My  table  needed  not  to  be  very  elegant ;  so  I  got  on  i^>ao9 
with  it,  while  Elka  worked  as  briskly  at  the  boot-legs ;  and  we  kept  on 
industriously  tiU  night ;  and  finished  our  tasks  together. 

I  took  a  look  upon  deck,  and  saw  the  sky  still  more  threatening.  I 
shut  the  companion  dose,  and  returned  below.     We  knelt  down  t0 
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proyer,  and  retired  to  our  state-room  to  a  sweet  rest,  notwithstanding 
tbe  incpeasing  storm;  and  arose  at  dawn  perfectly  re&eshed. 

Sstordaj,  12th. — This  morning  I  again  visited  our  stock,  and  plank- 
house  ;  and  found  all  welL  Of  necessity  we  had  become  our  own  boot- 
makers, tailors,  sempstresses ;  but  another  occupation  was  now  forced  on 
TO, not  quite  eo  agreeable, — viz.  washing  our  linen!  Eliza  had  never 
▼ashed  even  a  lawn  cap,  though  some  young  gentlewomen,  more  dainty 
about  Iheir  head-dress  without,  than  what  they  put  within  it,  consume  no 
Bnall  time  with  starch  and  pinners;  indeed,  her  delicate  hands  were 
quite  unfit  for  the  employment.  I  offered  to  manage  the  whole  for  her ; 
W she  said,  "It  was  women%  work,  and  therefore  her  duty.** — "Nay," 
floswered  I,  "  we  may  here  make  customs  for  ourselves !  and  I  will  make 
two  washerwomen,  which  you  and  I  shall  cause  to  do  all  the  labour.** — 
(* Indeed!**  said  she,  smiling,  "if  you  accomplish  this,  I  shall  tell  it  as  a 
real '  tale  of  the  tub ! '  **  I  laughed  at  her  allusion  to  the  Dean*s  allegory ; 
and  inst^mtly  set  about  planning  my  two  wooden  domestics.  I  kept  in 
vxj  mind*s  eye  a  battledore ;  and  cutting  one  of  board,  then  shaped 
anotJier  of  the  same  material,  rather  less.  When  finished,  "I  will  show 
you,**  Sbid  I,  "how,  on  a  smooth  stone  in  the  run  of  the  spring,  we  can 
cause  these  wooden-headed  damsels  to  beat  our  clothes  as  clean  and 
deveily  as  if  they  were  the  best  laundresses  in  Bristol ;  and  we  shall  then 
Weach  and  dry  them  in  the  sun.** — "  Excellent,  dear  Edward !  **  cried  she, 
"luever  should  have  thought  on  such  an  expedient.**-^"  Nor  I,  perhaps,** 
I  replied,  "if  I  had  not  heard  that  the  people,  in  most  hot  coimtries, 
mA.  in  this  manner.** 

Towards  evening  it  cleared  up,  and  we  were  delighted  to  see  a  bright 
>Bd  tranquil  sky.  I  hastened  to  make  a  fire  on  ^ore,  that  we  might 
hoil  our'tea-ketde.  Eliza  set  the  tea  things  on  my  newly-made  table,  as 
a  compliment  to  me ;  and  I  felt  the  attention  kind,  trifle  as  it  may 
^^ipear ;  but  such  are  the  pivots  on  which  the  happiness  of  married  life 
d^d. 

TTe  looked  at  the  stock,  and  passed  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
uthmus.  The  fountain  ran  like  a  small  river  into  the  lake.  The 
ground  I  had  turned  up,  and  sown,  appeared  as  I  had  left  it ;  and  the 
pnie-apple  top  had  been  a  little  disturbed.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
i»hat  fflilors  call  gulf-weed,  thrown  on  the  beach,  together  with  sea-fans, 
coarse  sponges,  reeds,  and  some  shells ;  we  did  not  stop  to  gather  any  of 
ten,  but  returned  on  board  the  vessel  to  rest. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


SwDAT,  13th  January. — The  dawn  of  day  was  auspicious;  and  we 
wened  on  deck  to  greet  the  rising  sun  gleaming  on  tioub  ^^\i^£^\  '\ibsk 
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cheering  warmth  gladdeniog  our  hearts.  We  watched  him  with  joy  and 
admiration:  then  raising  our  thoughts  to  the  mighty  Grod  who  had 
created  hiin,  we  gave  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  the  only  object  of 
worship,  for  all  the  wonderful  bounties  of  his  proyidence. 

We  dressed  ourselves  as  usual  for  the  Sabbath,  and  read  the  Morning 
Service.  When  we  went  out  to  walk  on  the  beach,  we  observed  Fidele 
attempt  to  lay  hold  of  something,  but  quickly  jump  away,  and  bark,  and 
then  return  to  the  assault  again.  I  descried  an  immense  crayfish  in  tho 
-ict  of  devouring  a  fish  that  had  been  stranded  by  the  storm.  I  thrust 
the  end  of  my  pike  into  the  claw,  which  the  creature  held  up,  no  doubti 
against  the  menaces  of  the  dog ;  and  happy  for  him  it  did  not  catch  him 
by  the  nose ;  for  it  instantly  clutched  the  iron  point  of  my  weapon,  and 
kept  hold  so  firmly,  that  by  it  I  dragged  my  prize  out  of  the  water,  safe 
upon  the  beach.  We  then  returned  to  our  ship,  not  a  little  pleased  with 
our  good  fortune ;  and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  devotional 
exercises,  and  innocent  amusements. 

Monday,  14th.  — We  agreed  to  land  all  the  ducks;  so  we  took  them, 
eight  in  number,  in  two  bags,  up  to  the  cave,  where  they  were  greeted 
by  their  two-feathered  kindred,  with  loud  and  continued  quaddng.  I 
left  my  wife  there,  and  replaced  the  two  planks  that  had  been  blown 
from  the  roof  by  the  storm.  We  then  returned  to  the  vessel;  and 
while  Eliza  got  breakfast,  I  selected  half-a-dozen  yams,  and  two  dozen 
coccos,  which  I  put  into  a  sack,  and  with  my  spade  and  an  axe  set  out 
to  the  cocoa-nut  grove ;  my  dear  helpmate  carrying  a  little  basket  with 
provisions,  and  her  boarding-pike;  Fidele  following.  We  set  down  our 
things  under  the  shade  of  three  cocoa-nut  trees,  that  stood  close  together 
under  the  rocky  part  of  the  ridge ;  and  on  a  ledge  of  it  we  found  a  nice 
convenient  seat.  My  first  operation  was  to  select,  for  cutting  down, 
one  of  the  trees  on  the  south  side  of  the  grove,  and  my  axe  being 
new  I  soon  felled  the  tree ;  I  then  dug  along  this  side,  the  ground  bein|^ 
best  there,  and  clear  of  shade.  In  the  course  of  my  labour,  I  had. 
to  take  up  several  young  trees,  from  two  to  six  feet  high;  and  wa» 
pretty  well  fatigued  by  a  couple  of  such  hours'  work.  My  dear  wife» 
seating  herself  down  on  the  ledge,  under  shadow  of  the  rock,  spread  out 
our  frugal  meal,  and  called  me  to  it.  I  joined  her ;  and  after  eating  it 
little  of  what  she  had  prepared,  I  split  the  husk  off  a  couple  of  yomug" 
cocoa-nuts ;  then  piercing  the  nuts  at  the  top,  emptied  their  delicious  millc 
into  a  tin  cup  she  had  brought  in  the  basket.  I  tasted  it,  and  handed  ifc 
to  her.  As  she  drank,  she  every  now  and  then  exclaimed,  "  How  nice  t 
how  cool !  how  delicious ! "  I  now  cut  the  tops  off  the  nuts,  and  foun<l. 
a  sofb  agreeable  substance  adhering  to  the  sides,  which  we  scooped  ontr 
and  eat. 

After  these  dainties,  we  had  no  desire  for  more  of  our  salt  beef  an  J- 
j^jun;  so,  being  content  for  the  present  with  what  we  had  taken,  I  pro*' 
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posed  to  repose  for  a  while  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.    After 
this,  I  went  to  my  spade  again ;  and  before  evening,  had  turned  up  a 
long  narrow  strip  of  tolerable  ground,  on  the  southern  margin  of  the 
grove,  and  had  put  in  the  cuttings  of  the  yams  at  one  part,  and  the 
coocos  whole  in  the  other.    My  wife,  also,  had  brought  melon  and 
pumpkin  seeds  with  her,  and  dil^ently  sowed  them  wherever  I  directed 
as  a  fit  spot.    We  thus  finished  the  task  we  had  appointed  to  be  done, 
and  were  glad ;  but  I -would  not  go  on  board,  until  I  had  planted  four  of 
the  trees  round  our  palace — one  at  each  end,  to  the  east  and  west;  and 
two  behind, — viz.  to  the  north.    The  stars  were  out,  when  this  last 
achievement  was  completed  ;.•  and  so  wearied  were  we,  that,  without 
lo(ddng  at  our  stock,  we  crawled  on  board,  leaving  all  our  burdens  in  the 
plank-house.     We  took  a  cup  of  wine  and  water  each,  when  snugly 
housed  in  our  cabin ;  and,  with  a  short  but  fervent  prayer,  retired  to  rest. 
Tuesday,  15th. — I  was  very  stiff  in  the  morning;  but  we  got  up,  and 
went  upon  deck,  and,  with  only  as  much  covering  as  modesty  required^ 
underwent  a  good  sluicing  wili  sea-water,  drawn  up  by  a  bucket ;  by 
which  operation  we  were  greatly  refreshed.   We  walked  up  to  the  plank- 
house  before  breakfast,  and  found  our  stock  chiefly  outside  of  the  thicket,. 
i«idy  to  greet  us ;  and  as  there  was  neither  door  nor  windows  to  close 
the  plank-house  from  their  entrance,  the  goats  and  fowls  had  made  free 
with  the  yams  and  biscuit  left  there  in  the  basket  last  night    I  could 
^  now  feel  that  my  building  was  perfected,  until  I  remedied  this  evil ; 
therefore,  I-  opened  the  main  hatchway,  and  got  up  some  laths ;  then 
taking  the  door  off  the  captain^s  state-room,  I  nailed  the  laths  outside 
the  plank-house  across  the  windows,  at  the  distance  of  about  four  inches 
asunder ;  and  I  then  endeavoured  to  fit  in  the  door,  but  it  was  neither 
%h  enough  nor  broad  enough ;  so  I  was  obliged  to  narrow  the  portal  to 
exactly  the  size  of  the  door.    The  hinges  I  nailed  to  the  post,  and  then 
filled  up  the  vacant  space  above  the  door  with  another  slip  of  wood ;  and 
^J  wife  was  as  much  surprised  as  she  was  pleased  to  see  our  palace,  now 
ft  castle,  into  which  nothing  could  intrude.     After  dinner  I  put  up  a 
couple  of  boards  for  shelves  within  the  house.    I  had  only  to  push  their 
ends  between  two  of  the  planks  that  formed  the  eastern  and  western 
walls,  and  there  was  the  shelf  projecting  twelve  inches,  firm  and  steady. 
I  was  more  pleased  with  this  unexpected  facility,  than  I  can  describe ; 
and  I  now  proceeded  to  make  what  would  prove  a  seat,  a  settee,  a  bed, 
or  a  dresser ;    and  this  was  accomplished  as   quickly  as  the  shelves. 
Taking  three  planks,  I  thrust  them  through  between  the  other  planks,  from 
Jtorth  to  south,  in  a  parallel  direction,  side  by  side ;  and  formed  a  seat,  or 
whatever  else  it  might  be  used  for,  under  the  western  window,  in  less 
time  than  I  take  to  record  it.    The  point  upon  which  this  great  facility 
turned,  was  the  planks  being  all  of  the  same  length,  width,  and  thick- 
ness.   I  still  went  on,  and  laid  six  of  similar  dimeii&ioiva^  ^Qiv:i!^€A^ 
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across  the  front  of  the  building,  which  ga^fe  ns  a  boarded  platform  the 
whole  width  of  the  house.  I  had  finished  all  this  before  sunset,  and  was 
quite  triumphant  at  what  I  had  accomplished.  My  wifb,  meanwhile, 
brought  up  many  things  fh>m  the  lockers  fbr  kitchen  and  table  use ;  and 
in  her  rummage,  she  fortunately  found  the  tinderbox,  with  steel  and  flint, 
together  with  some  matches  and  a  roll  of  brimstone,  all  in  a  small  canyass 
bog.    This  was  a  great  acquisition  indeed. 

Wednesday,  16th. — I  employed  the  early  part  of  tho  morning  ia- 
placing  some  fragments  of  rock  together,  so  as  to  make  a  cooking  place  a 
little  to  leeward  of  the  plank-house.  Having  accomplished  it,  I  struck  a 
light  with  the  tindorbox,  and  kindled  a  fire#  The  goats  and  poultry  were 
moving  about  between  our  habitation  and  the  tldoket ;  enjoying  them- 
solves  close  to  our  door.  The  lamed  goat  seemed  quite  recovered  from 
her  accident ;  which  induced  me  to  take  off  the  splints.  They  had  been 
nothing  but  two  bits  of  flat  stick,  we  picked  up  on  the  cabin  floor.  Her 
ladyship  appeared  very  big ;  and  as  goats  go  only  five  months  with  kid,  we 
might  soon  expect  an  increase  to  our  fkmily. 

I  now  put  my  pistols  into  my  belt,  and,  with  spade  and  hatchet,  aq« 
companicd  by  my  Eliza  and  her  dog,  set  out  fbr  the  clear  land  beyond  . 
the  silk-cotton  tree,  to  make  a  plantation  there.  While  filling  our 
canteen  at  the  fountain,  Fidele  started  an  iguana,  and  presently  kiUed  it 
On  our  way  we  observed  several  sorts  of  trees,  all  strangers  to  me ;  man;ir 
of  which  wore  magnificent ;  others,  less  stately,  but  whose  wide-spreading 
branches  cast  a  delightful  shade  over  our  path.  There  were  oko  many 
shrubs  in  flower;  and  we  were  delighted  by  a  beautiful  little  bird  on 
vibratory  wing,  sucking  the  nectar  fVom  the  bottom  of  one  of  them.  The 
Indian  fig,  or  prickly  pear  as  it  is  called  in  Jamaica,  grew  in  great 
abundance;  tlie  fhiit  of  which  appeared  quite  ripe,  some  being  yellow, 
and  some  of  a  bright  crimson  colour.  On  attempting  to  peel  or  oven  to 
pull  them,  the  spines  or  prickles  with  which  they  ore  thickly  beset  forced 
me  to  desist. 

From  this  spot  we  soon  arrived  at  the  great  tree,  and  laid  down  our 
burdens  at  its  foot,  betwixt  two  of  the  largo  spurs,  I  stripped  off  my 
jacket,  and  fell  to  digging  where  I  found  the  ground  good,  and  not  very 
shallow.  Thus  I  continued  for  a  couple  of  hours ;  but  the  sun  by  that  time 
having  full  power,  I  ceased  awhile,  to  rest  and  cool  myself  I  now  became 
aware  that  all  my  work  here  must  be  done  early  in  the  morning ;  seeing 
that  the  sun  would  shine  upon  the  place  until  he  set. 

About  one  o^clock,  we  sliiftcd  our  position  to  the  north  side  of  the  cot- 
ton-tree ;  the  shade  there  being  complete :  then,  spreading  forth  the  con- 
tents of  our  basket,  we  did  great  justice  to  the  cray-fish,  by  the  help  of 
a  lime  and  a  few  capsicimw.  After  we  had  dined,  I  felt  unusually  indis- 
posed for  exertion.  My  dear  wife  said  a  thousand  agreeable  things ;  and 
sung  me  my  favourite  little  air,  "  Oh !  how  sweet  the  shady  bower."    The 
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wOrda  were  few,  but  the  air  and  yoice  spoke  of  paradise ;  and  in  a  moment 
I  was  cheerj^  and  alert.  "  Thank  you,  beloved ! "  I  said,  "  we  will  now 
istom  to  the  plank-house,  and  pick  up  the  iguana  on  our  way."  But  spy- 
ing a  couple  of  oranges  she  had  brought  in  her  basket,  I  proposed  eating 
liiem  then ;  and,  not  to  lose  tune,  I  put  in  the  seeds  we  had  acquired, 
hoping  one  day  to  see  the  spot  an  orange  grore.  This  done,  we  returned 
to  the  plank-house ;  not  forgetting  to  take  up  the  iguana. 

Although  I  had  actually  laboured  but  little  to-day,  I  was  glad  to  throw 
mjBelf  down  on  the  settee  of  boards  with  which  I  had  enriched  our 
wooden  palace.  My  wife  and  her  little  dog  were  soon  beside  me ;  there 
WHS  {denty  of  room  for  us  alL  She,  poor  child,  complained  of  a  weight  at 
her  stomach ;  and  I  also  now  began  to  think  wc  had  both  eaten  too  much 
of  thecray-fish ;  so  I  made  a  visit  to  the  captain's  state-room  on  board, 
and  brought  a  case-bottle  of  his  hollands  on  ^ore.  I  prevailed  on  my  wife 
to  take  a  couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of  it ;  and  I  doubled  the  dose  for  myself; 
9&et  which  medicine  we  felt  better.  As  I  did  not  intend  to  make  a  cu9» 
torn  of  this  sort  of  cure,  I  set  the  case-bottle  on  the  top  shelf.  "  There, 
Eliza,"  said  I,  "  neither  you  nor  Mdele  can  reach  so  high,  therefore  it  is 
nfe.*"    She  looked  archly  at  Mdele,  and  smiled. 

In  the  afitemoon,  all  the  fruit  was  transferred  to  the  house ;  my  dear  wife 
carrying  what  she  could.  **  I  will  now  show  you,"  said  she,  "  how  safe 
your  cordial  is ;"  so  moving  a  chair,  she  stood  on  it,  and,  taking  up  the 
hottle,  pushed  it  quite  into  a  comer,  and  smiled,  saying,  "Now  hand  me  up 
thefiroits,  that  I  may  place  them  all  along  the  shelf,  to  keep  guard  over  the 
pris<nier.'*  This  was  immediately  done,  and  the  pine-apples,  the  shad- 
docks, the  musk,  and  water-melons,  together  with  a  great  store  of  oranges 
and  limes,  made  a  goodly  show  above  our  heads. 

I  emjdoyed  the  remainder  of  the  evening  in  preparing  more  yams  for 
phuiting.  The  sun  being  set,  we  fastened  up  the  house,  and  retired  to 
<^  cabin  on  board,  to  finish  the  day  in  prayer,  and  the  night  in 


Thursday,  17th. — We  set  out  at  daylight  in  the  morning  from  the  ves- 
sel, and,  calling  at  the  plank-house,  I  accoutred  myself  as  on  the  day 
hefore,  for  my  work.  The  goats  and  poultry  were  uj>,  the  cock  crowing 
suKofally  at  our  approach.  Our  burdens  were  deposited  at  the  foot  of 
to  gigantic  tree,  and  I  went  to  work  heartily.  The  air  was  cool  and 
pleasant,  the  birds  continued  singing,  and  the  doves  cooing,  all  around 
as :  at  a  distance,  we  heard  paroquets  making  a  less  melodious  noise. 
My  dear  wife,  now  bold  in  enterprise,  set  out  with  Fidele  to  the 
nonmit  of  the  rising  ground,  in  hopes  of  seeing  some  of  them ;  and 
Ktnmed  by  the  margin  of  the  lake,  without  accident  or  adventure. 
She  described  it  to  me  as  dear  and  smooth,  and  altogether  beautifriL 
We  were  both  ready  for  breakfast ;  after  which  I  dug  between  the  ciottaa 
tr«e  and  t}ie  lake,  19  a  little  dell,  fer  ^noihes  boia  ^  ttodi  Xlbftii^  «e^as% 
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I  had  ground  enough  prepared  for  my  yam  cuttings,  put  them  in 
by  eleven  o'clock. 

We  now  sat  down  imder  the  shade  of  the  noble  tree  to  rest. 
I  had,  by  this  time,  learned  from  experience,  that  in  the  momingft 
at  this  season  of  the  year  the  silk-cotton  tree  plantation  was  thrown 
into  shade  during  three  or  four  hours  after  sunrise ;  and  that,  from 
eight  o'clock  A.  m.  until  nearly  five  in  the  afternoon,  we  were  in 
shade  at  the  plank-house ;  and  between  it  and  the  vessel,  close  under 
the  precipice,  it  was  all  shade  nearly  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  But 
the  shadows  were  gradually  shortening;  and  it  was  obvious  that, 
as  the  summer  advanced,  these  cool  situations  would  become  less  and 
less  so.  I,  therefore,  had  resolved  to  make  the  best  use  of  my  time, 
when  almost  every  place  to  which  I  had  occasion  to  direct  my  labour 
was  shaded  from  the  sim  at  some  period  of  the  day;  but  my  dear 
wife  said  I  had  already  planted  enough  for  future  supplies;  that 
we  yet  had  a  good  stock  of  vegetable  roots  and  fruits,  and  that  the 
vessel  contained  flour  and  biscuit  in  abundance.  I  began  to  feel 
the  necessity  of  yielding  to  her  wishes.  Indeed,  we  both  had  become 
sensible  that  two  or  three  hours  of  absolute  rest  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  would  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  health  in  this  climate ; 
for  although  we  were  tolerably  well,  yet  she,  as  well  as  I,  had  lost 
plumpness;  and  we  were  often  languid  (what  I  called  "done  up")  from 
over-exertion. 

After  this,  we  visited  the  thicket  and  the  cave.  Large  dry  podg 
of  a  dark  colour,  not  less  than  a  full-grown  cucumber,  adhering  to  their 
branches,  attracted  my  attention,  among  the  acacias.  I  picked  up 
one  of  them,  and  was  surprised  to  perceive  that  it  was  the  cacao  or 
chocolate-nut ;  but  much  smaller  than  any  I  had  seen  either  in  England 
or  Jamaica.  I,  however,  hoped  to  find  some  in  more  perfection  in  the 
woodland  region.  Our  live  stock  was  outside,  so  we  had  the  cave 
to  ourselves :  it  was  quite  light  within,  but  we  could  not  see  any 
pigeons.  "  I  will  go  and  fetch  the  spade,"  said  I,  "  and  dig  up  some 
of  the  soil."  Eliza  sat  down,  while  I  soon  filled  and  carried  out  a 
couple  of  basketsful  for  each  tree ;  but  in  clearing  away  the  manure 
near  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  I  dug  up  part  of  a  soldier^s  belt,  with 
a  brass  plate  on  it.  This  surprised  us ;  I  rubbed  the  plate  with  some 
sand,  and  thought  I  made  it  out  to  be  Spanish.  The  discovery  induced 
me  to  dig  for  an  hour  or  two  longer ;  but  I  found  nothing  more.  When 
returned  to  the  plank-house,  I  put  the  belt  carefully  away,  for  some 
future  examination;  but  meanwhile  my  wife  and  I  ventured  various 
conjectures  about  how  it  might  have  got  into  the  secluded  spot  where 
we  found  it :  one  thing  was  evident,  from  its  state,  that  it  must  have 
lain  there  a  long  time ;  perhaps  a  century.  We  now  turned  our  thoughts 
to  the  more  raJuabie  discoyery  of  chocolate-nuts,  which  my  Eliza  ao» 
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cordingly  employed  herself  in  pounding  on  a  stone  with  the  back 
of  a  hatdbet.  It  was  now  time  for  our  evening  repast ;  and  we  sat 
down  on  the  wooden  platform  between  the  plank-house  and  the  rock, 
with  our  table  between  us,  each  on  a  commodious  chair,  and  our  dear 
little  dog  in  front  of  us,  to  our  comfortable  tea,  in  peace  and  quietness ; 
periiaps  experiencing  more  real  enjoyment  than  the  world's  society, 
with  all  its  blandishments,  could  bestow!  Yet  we  had  a  sigh  and 
a  tear  for  those  we  loved,  and  had  left  behind  in  our  native  village : 
but  there  was  no  poignancy  in  our  regrets ;  we  still  hoped  some  day 
to  meet  and  embrace  them  again,  through  the  mercy  of  that  God 
whom  we  desired  to  serve  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  In  this  way  we 
oommimed  with  each  other,  till  the  time  for  retiring  drew  near ;  when 
festening  up  our  palace,  we  bent  our  steps  towards  the  brig. 

Friday,  18th.  —  My  wife  brought  some  of  the  pounded  chocolate,  to 
prepare  for  our  morning's  meal,  while  I  dug  up  a  rich  piece  of  ground,  I 
had  discovered  in  the  dell  between  the  cotton  tree  and  ^e  lake.  Having 
performed  this  part  of  my  task,  we  sat  down  to  our  breakfast.  "  Edward,'* 
obflerred  my  ^iza,  *'  There  seems  much  confusion  in  this  name  of  cocoa  t 
For  the  great  nuts  with  the  milk  are  called  cocoa-nuts ;  and  the  roots 
here,  so  like  a  potatoe,  which  you  are  going  to  plant,  are  also  called 
coccos ;  and  the  nut  from  which  we  made  this  chocolate  yesterday,  is  in 
Enghmd  called  cocoa. — "I  can  perhaps  solve  the  difficulty,  dear  Eliza," 
replied  I ;  "  for  I  know  the  chocolate  nut  is  not  spelt  cocoa,  but  cacao  ; 
«nd  the  root  is  spelt  cocco.  I  suppose  them  to  be  all  Spanish  appella- 
tions, and  if  properly  pronounced  might  be  sufficiently  distinctive." 
Bnt  being  more  intent  on  my  planting,  ^^  Tell  me,  dear,"  said  I,  *^  did  not 
we  bring  two  large  sugar-canes  from  Jamaica  ?  what  has  become  of 
them?  They  are  not  lost,  I  hope!  for  they  would  grow  well  where  I 
We  been  just  digging."  She  approved  my  intention ;  and,  after  our 
talk,  I  again  went  to  work  with  my  spade;  and  before  noontide,  had 
planted  a  good  space  with  both  yams  and  coccos ;  and  not  a  few 
pumpkin  and  melon  seeds  were  put  in. 

On  our  return  home,  I  stopped  at  the  fountain  to  wash  the  basket, 
ttd,  as  it  was  our  only  one,  I  was  sorry  to  perceive  it  rather  worn  by 
Ijttd  duty.  "Never  mind,  dear  Edward,"  cried  my  wife  :  " I  am  neither 
akmg  nor  a  queen,  but  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  you  that  I  can  be 
•  basketmaker;  and  I  will  soon  replace  it." — "Heaven's  best  gift!"  I 
ttchumed :  then  taking  her  arm  in  mine,  we  proceeded  to  our  deeply- 
rfaded  wooden  palace ;  and  reposed  in  the  Spanish  style  for  an  hour  or 
two,  during  the  heat  of  the  day;  after  which  we  amused  ourselves, 
^ile  sitting  on  the  platform,  with  observing  the  happy  liberty  of  'our 
dnmb  oompanions ;  the  cock  and  hens  dusting  themselves  opposite  to  us, 
ahnost  burying  themselves  as  they  knocked  up  the  sand  with  their  feet 
nd  viogs.    At  length  I  joused  myself  from  this  p\eaa«si\»  \x^i£v&%\ 
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and  we  repaired  to  the  vessel  to  search  for  sugar-canes,  whidi  we  at  last 
found  in  the  steerage.  I  also  took  thence  a  piece  of  rope,  which  I  unlaid,* 
and  then  re-made  into  a  sort  of  plait,  which  sailors  call  gasket  With' 
this  I  constructed  two  articles,  to  be  used  something  in  the  way  of  a  step- 
ladder.  I  told  my  wife,  by  the  help  of  these  facilities,  I  thought  I  could 
get  down  the  cocoa-nuts  without  felling  the  trees  for  that  purpose ;  and 
she  was  quite  delighted  with  the  inyention  and  idea.  It  was  nofw  time 
to  retire  to  our  marine  lodgings. 

Saturday,  19th. — The  early  dawn  found  us  on  our  way  to  our  little 
garden  of  Eden,  "to  dress  and  to  keep  it;*'  and  we  did  not  neglect 
to  take  a  pine-apple  top,  and  three  cuttings  of  sugar-cane  (with  twa 
jpints  in  each),  to  put  into  the  rich  ground  I  had  discovered  between  the 
cotton  tree  and  the  lake.  After  recruiting  ourselves  at  the  spring,  I 
trudged  away  towards  the  rocky  point  that  projects  into  the  lake,  to 
visit  my  earliest  beds  of  melon  and  pumpkin  seeds,  which  had  now  been 
more  than  a  fortnight  planted.  I  was  delighted  to  see  them  all  above 
ground;  and  called  to  my  Eliza,  to  come  and  partake  of  my  glad 
surprise.  The  sight  of  them,  was  like  that  of  the  first  teeth  of  the  first 
diild  to  its  fond  parents — a  subject  of  joy  and  exultation.  I  cleared 
the  earth  round  them  with  the  hoe;  and  then  took  a  look  at  the  fiirst 
pine-t(^. 

'  Before  noon  we  adjourned  to  the  plank-house,  and  were  agreeably 
saluted  there  by  the  cackling  of  one  of  the  hens,  just  strutting  out  from 
the  thicket.  "  Thank  you,  madam,"  said  I ;  "  you  have  begun  a  good 
irork :  I  understand  you,  and  will  soon  endeavour  to  find  the  treasure 
you  have  deposited.**  I  lost  no  time  in  making  the  search ;  and  after 
tome  time  found  the  welcome  e^^  a  little  on  one  side  of  the  cave's 
mouth,  in  a  convenient  retreat.  There  was  no  reason  for  removing 
thence  what  we  must  yet  consider  as  the  nest  egg^  but  the  fear  of  one  we 
never  had  occasion  to  doubt  before — our  useful  and  faithM  little  dog. 
We  knew  that  dogs  have  as  keen  a  relish  for  the  delicacies  of  th^  hen- 
roost as  the  best  of  us ;  and  it  was  therefore  resolved  to  bring  the  egg 
into  the  house,  while  I  went  to  work  to  construct  a  house  for  our  fowls 
to  lay,  and  ultimately  to  hatch  in.  Eliza  proposed  gomg  the  while,  with 
Fidele,  to  the  margin  of  the  lake,  to  gather  some  of  the  large  reeds  or 
canes  which  the  late  storm  had  driven  on  shore,  and  then  try  to  make 
baskets  of  them.  Before  I  had  half  finished,  Eliza  rejoined  me,  with 
nearly  two  dozen  capital  canes  or  large  reeds,  which  she  laid  down 
beside  me  in  the  cave,  while  she  brought  forth  some  beautiful  shells  she 
had  picked  up,  that  had  been  cast  up  by  the  late  storm,  and  which  she 
now  arranged  on  a  piece  of  board  that  lay  near  us.  They  were  indeed 
very  perfect,  and  highly  polished;  and  as  she  displayed  them  before  me» 
she  delightedly  expatiated  on  the  perfections  of  Him  whose  least  works 
4re  BO  Jranscendently  beyond.ail  that  nuuL  can  do!    **Xhere  is  great 
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vanity  in  Imman  l^eings,  Edward,**  continued  she,  ^to  suppose  that  all 
things  were  made  merely  to  please  and  gratify  them.  O  no !  ^  Think 
not,  though  man  were  not,  the  earth  would  want  spectators — God  want 
praise!'*' — "My  darling  Eliza!"  I  exclaimed,  embracing  her;  "such 
were  the  beams  of  celestial  light  which  thy  much-loved  father  was  wont 
to  shed  around  him  I  May  that  Grod,  whom  thou  dost  so  adore,  spare 
tiiee,  my  love,  long  to  comfort  thy  Edward,  and  once  more  to  bless 
fte  eyes  of  thy  revered  parent  I " 

I  completed  my  task  more  than  an  hour  before  sunset :  my  wife  placed 
the  egg  within  my  hen-house,  and  strewed  some  corn  upon  the  board,  to 
induce  the  hens  to  j&nd  their  new  retreat.  We  regaled  ourselves  with 
tea  and  roasted  plantains,  this  evening ;  and  felt  peculiar  delight  in  the 
retrospect  of  the  day.  Some  com  was  thrown  to  the  poultry ;  and  the 
goats  received  for  their  treat  the  thick  rind  of  a  water-melon  we  had 
eaten  at  dinner  with  our  salted  food.  Poor  Fidele  had  nothing  but  a 
Kt  of  biscuit  for  his  repast :  we  indeed,  often  wished  for  a  little  fresh 
provisions,  if  it  were  only  for  his  sake.  I  have  known  persons  who 
would  laugh  at  this  feeling  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  a  dog ;  but  I 
wonld  not  choose  such  persons  for  my  friends.  The  sun  set ;  and  we  all 
retired  respectively  to  our  resting  places. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
SuiBAY,  20th  January. — Although  it  was  the  Sabbath,  we  rose  with  the 
ton,  and  enjoyed  our  ablutions  of  sea- water ;  and  after  dressing  our- 
selves, in  clean  attire,  we  left  the  vessel  early  for  our  residence  on  shore ; 
i|ere  to  break^ist,  and  perform  our  church  service  in  the  forenoon.  It 
was  the  first  Sabbath  we  had  observed  with  prayer  upon  shore,  and  we 
wnld  not  but  be  in^ressed  with  the  merciftd  providence  of  Grod,  who  had 
preserved  us  from  a  watery  grave,  which  now  we  firmly  believed  to  have 
^  liie  lot  of  our  captain  and  all  his  crew.  After  reading  divine  service, 
we  conversed  on  this  awftd  subject ;  charging  ourselves  with  great  coldness 
0^  heart  towards  our  heavenly  Eatiier ;  and  also  with  something  like  in- 
ference to  the  fate  of  our  companions,  as  hitherto  we  had  made  no 
effort  to  discover  some  trace  of  thenu 

These  reflections  stimulated  us  to  imdertake  the  ascent  of  the  pro- 
BKmtory,  which  was  very  steep ;  seeming,  in  truth,  an  absolute  precipice. 
"  e,  however,  were  presently  accoutred  for  the  expedition.  As  soon  aa 
^  low  rocks  and  brushwood  would  allow,  we  turned  round  upon  the 
^tte  of  the  hill,  and  there  found  the  ascent  not  near  so  steep  as 
We  had  supposed ;  but  the  shrubs,  and  small  trees,  and  spine-pointed 
^Joes,  retarded  my  poor  Eliza's  progress  so  much,  that  I  was  obliged 
\o  pioneer    at    almost    every   step  with  the   haAchet*^   b\L\»  \  ^^^^ 
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the  mallet,  and  grease-box,  I  was  set  up,  and  intended  to  proceed  to 
bnsiness  instantly.  Here  mj  zeal  had  rui^  a  litde  before  the  order  «f 
things ;  for  I  found  the  bottom  must  be  caulked  first ;  so  I  had  to  get  a 
couple  of  handspikes,  with  which,  and  the  help  of  my  dear  wi^s,  I  soon  soo- 
ceeded  in  turning  it  bottom  up.  I  then  perceived  that  I  must  not  only 
caulk,  but  pay  the  bottom  with  pitch ;  so  back  I  trudged  for  the  {utch- 
kettle,  which  was  a  large  heavy  iron  ponidge-pot :  and  in  this  nearly  the 
whole  day  was  consumed ;  so  that  it  was  not  till  the  following  I  could 
fairly  commence. 

Friday,  25th. — As  early  as  possible  I  set  about  the  caulking.  I  fint 
made  a  fire,  and  while  my  pitch  was  preparing  laboured  away  blithely 
with  the  large  caulking-iron ;  driving  the  oakimi  in,  between  the  intev- 
stices  of  the  five  planks  that  formed  the  bottom.  I  completed  this  part 
of  the  business  before  I  was  summoned  to  breakfast.  After  this  my 
happy  Eliza  walked  down  with  me  to  the  punt,  and  manfully  wielding  one 
of  the  handspikes,  while  I  lifted  by  hand,  we  turned  our  boat  again  over 
on  her  bottom.  I  continued  to  work  all  day,  but  my  progress  became 
comparatively  slow.  I  perceived  I  had  some  other  carpentry  jobs  to 
execute,  which  I  had  forgotten ;  like  the  man  that  built  his  house  without  a 
staircase.  I  had  to  place  a  thwart,  for  the  rower  to  sit  on,  and  pins  for 
the  oars,  besides  a  seat  towards  the  stem:  however,  I  completed  the 
-whole  of  the  wood- work  by  evening,  entirely  to  my  satisfaction. 

Saturday,  26th. — I  finished  the  caulking  before  breakfast;  and  payed 
all  the  seams,  inside  and  out,  by  two  o'clock.  While  the  pitch  was  yet 
soft  I  threw  handsful  of  sand  in  every  direction,  so  that  it  might  mix  and 
adhere  to  the  pitch,  which  would  in  a  great  measure  prevent  it  sticking 
to  our  clothes.  I  now  went  up  to  dinner ;  and  after  our  usual  repose 
during  the  heat,  I  walked  my  dear  wife  down  in  triumph,  to  see  our  work 
completed.  I  brought  with  me  a  piece  of  rope  for  a  pajmter  to  our  punt, 
which  I  made  fast  to  the  bow.  I  then  took  a  plank  for  a  lever,  and  using 
the  handspikes  for  rollers,  the  punt  went  off  cheerily  into  the  water ;  and 
we  felt  great  joy  in  seeing  our  little  ship  afloat. 

"Now,  Edward,**  said  my  dear  wife,  "you  deserve  a  glass  of  good  wine, 
and  you  shall  have  it.**  Indeed  she  had  prepared  me  a  treat ;  for  on  our 
return  to  our  wooden  palace,  she  set  before  me  a  shaddock,  with  biscuit, 
and  a  bottle  of  wine.  I  never  can  forget  this  well-timed  and  agreeable 
feast!  the  recollection  of  which,  even  now,  gives  me  more  delight  than, 
perhaps,  comes  to  the  lot  of  some  men  to  enjpy  firom  their  most  elaborate 
pleasures.  Our  dear  Mr.  Groldsmith  often  said,  that  "Satan  can  grant 
possessions ;  but  enjoyment  is  the  gift  of  Grod ;  and  most  especially  the 
enjoyment  of  retrospection."  The  shaddock  we  had  cut  was  as  large  as 
the  best  melon  that  grows  in  England ;  and  we  preserved  its  seeds.  My 
dear  wife  told  me  she  had  got  quite  a  store  of  eggs,  during  the  week ; 
that  all  her  hens  still  continued  to  make  their  deposits  in  the  original  nest 
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between  ike  fragments  of  rock,  thongli  as  soon  as  she  found  an  egg  sh» 
l<emoYed  it  to  tiie  hen-house  above.    Her  store  consisted  of  ten. 

The  week  being  so  well  finished,  we  looked  forward  with  thankfulness 
tothe  "day  of  rest,"  which  the  goodness  of  Grod  had  appointed ;  and  with- 
ovt  wldd],  even  the  most  diligent  would  become  weary  of  the  occupations 
oflife. 

Sunday,  27ih. — In  sweet  tranquillity  of  mind,  we  performed  the  service 
offlie  church  in  the  morning;  and  in  the  evening  read  many  chapters  in 
intthand  St.  John;  recreating  ourselves  in  the  intermediate  time  by 
walking  Ihe  ship's  deck,  where  we  had  beneath  us  the  ark  of  our  de- 
iirenooe.  When  night  drew  on,  we  retired  to  our  cabin  with  unusual 
eonfixrt ;  and  awoke  at  the  dawn,  quite  refreshed  by  an  undisturbed  sleep 
od  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath-day. 

Ifionday,  26titu — Some  hnmdry  work  was  to  be  done  to-day;  so  my 
wife,  and  I,  her  helpmate  on  this  occasion,  repaired  early  to  the  spring, 
with  ^  clothes  fixr  ablution  :  and  pulling  off  our  boots  and  stockings  and 
irith  oor  battledores  in  hand,  whose  virtue  we  were  now  going  to  try,  we 
fixed  on  two  smooth  large  stones  in  the  stream,  and  went  to  our  task. 
The  naming  water  cleared  the  linen  at  every  stroke;  and  by  breakfast 
tiae  we  had  prepared  a  good  quantity  for  drying.  "There  my  dame  " 
aid  I;  "as  your  lord  and  husband  could  not  have  turned  the  pimt 
without  you,  so  you  could  not  have  rinsed  these  sheets  without  him :  our 
ntoation  shows  how  much  is  to  be  effected  by  mutual  assistance.  To 
>odia  lesson,.at  least,  is  the  tendency  of  God's  providence  in  the  order  of 
lot  creation.'' — "Grod  is  good  and  perfect  in  all  his  ways,  my  dear 
Edward,"  she  replied;  "but  man  is  too  often  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  and 
therefore  proud  and  ruinous  of  his  own  comforts."  This  dialogue  was 
worAy  of  the  pupil  and  the  daughter  of  William  Goldsmith :  we  did  not 
find  that  the  tone  of  our  minds  was  lowered  by  the  menial  occupation  of 
washing  in  a  brook.  My  Eliza  was  then  very  tired :  I  took  her  arm  in 
nKDe,  and  led  her  back  to  the  plank-house,  and  made  her  lie  down  on  our 
fiiendly  settee,  to  repose.  It  was  my  next  business  to*  make  a  couple  of 
^i^niUs,  or  small  oars ;  and  having  previously  provided  two  pieces  of 
^sncewood,  about  six  feet  long  each,  I  fell  to  work  with  my  hatdiet,  and 
*i  adze,  and  contrived  to  give  them  a  right  shape  by  two  o'clock.  The 
^inen  by  this  time  was  dry;  so  I  bundled  it  all  up  in  a  table-cloth,  and 
Cttried  it  to  the  plank-house,  where  I  found  my  Eliza,  with  her  constant 
aidant  Fidele,  &st  asleep.  As  she  had  not  had  anything  but  cold  salt 
Wfor  some  time  past,  I  thought  of  surprising  her  with  something  like 
^  pepper-pot,  a  &.vourite  dish  in  Jamaica ;  and  putting  on  a  stewpan, 
with  a  due  quantity  of  seasoning  at  hand,  I  produced  what  I  hoped  might 
pwre  a  savoury  mess.  When  it  was  done,  I  waked  my  dear  wife  in  my 
*ccastomed  way,  and  led  her  smiling  to  the  repast  I  had  provided. 
*^I)ear,  kind  Edward ! "  exclaimed  she,  surprised,  and  pleased  as  sh<&  €a1 
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down.  She  praised  my  pepper-pot  highly:  and  much  as  I  might  bd 
disposed  to  think  well  of  my  own  work,  I  fancied  every  mouthful  better 
and  better,  after  every  word  of  her  commendation.  As  the  evening  drew 
to  a  close — "Now  for  some  mullet,  my  love!"  cried  I,  rising  &om  my 
chur.  My  wife  smiled.  I  knew  it  was  doubtingly ;  for  I  could  ever  read 
her  mind  in  her  look.  "Well,  we  will  try,"  continued  I.  We  walked  to 
the  cave,  to  see  our  poultry ;  and  sauntered  about  until  the  soft  twilight 
vanished ;  which  in  this  country,  at  any  season,  is  very  short  I  then 
drew  up  the  punt,  and  placed  a  tin  baking-pan  on  the  bow,  with  some 
oakum  and  rotten  wood  in  it,  to  which  I  set  fire.  I  took  the  two  rough* 
made  oars,  and  was  about  to  shove  ofl^  saying,  "Now  for  the  attempt  I**— 
^*Nay,  dearest,"  Eliza  cried,  "you  shall  not  go  without  me ;  for  I  do  hope 
you  will  be  very  successful."  She  stepped  in,  and  sat  on  the  seat  astern. 
The  mtdlet  came  down  literally  a  shower,  and  many  fell  into  the  boat,  on 
me  and  on  her ;  so  that  in  five  minutes  we  returned  to  shore,  and  found 
nine  fine  fish  in  the  punt,  beside  a  more  adventurous  fellow  close  to  our 
torch  in  the  pan.  Knowing  there  were  no  thieves  to  purloin  our  fish,  we 
left  them  in  the  punt ;  and,  repairing  to  our  palace,  fastened  its  door  and 
retired  to  our  ship,  and  to  sleep. 

Tuesday,  29th. — My  dear  wife's  object  to-day  was  to  "get  up  our 
linen."  While  she  was  so  employed,  I  brought  up  the  fish,  and  disj^ayed 
them  before  her :  some  were  much  larger  than  others,  and  are  called 
calipeavar  in  Jamaica.  We  were  gratified  by  the>  sight  of  fresh,  and 
therefore  more  wholesome,  food ;  yet  it  was  evident,  in  this  hot  country, 
we  could  not  eat  them  all  before  some  would  spoil.  I,  however,  took 
them  to  the  spring ;  and  after  preparing  a  couple  for  dressing,  replaced 
the  rest  in  the  basket,  leaving  ^em  under  the  shade  of  the  rock,  in  the 
cool  water  at  the  spring  head.  I  roasted  the  two  for  our  breakfast,  which 
we  relished  much ;  and  Fidele,  too,  partook  jo3rfully  of  our  repast :  indeed 
^  all  the  family,  with  the  exception  of  the  goats;  so  that  there  was  not  a 
fragment  left.  We  then  walked  towards  i^e  beach.  Our  dinner,  like  our 
breakfast,  was  fish, — the  excellent  calipeavar  boiled,  and  eaten  with  lime* 
juice  and  bird-pepper.  God's  bounties  were  always  like  a  sacrament  to 
my  Eliza;  for  she  found  in  them  all  something  more  than  food, — indeed, 
a  verification  in  her  own  bosom,  that  His  children  "do  not  live  by  bread 
alone  I "  When  we  had  finished  our  repast,  "My  dear  Edward,"  said  she, 
**we  must  plant  these  bird-peppers,"  which  were  red  ripe,  "and  also  the 
flceds  of  the  capsicum ;  we  ought  not  to  waste  anything."  — "  True,"  I 
replied;  "and  they  are  of  great  use  to  the  stomach  in  this  relaxing 
climate."  —  "  Indeed,  it  seems,"  returned  she,  "so  bounteous  is  Providence, 
that  in  every  country  there  are  found  fruits  and  spices  most  appropriate. 
Mustard  and  horse-radish  are  the  natural  •spices  of  England;  and  I 
confess,  that  here  I  give  the  preference  to  the  capsicum  and  small 
peppers." 
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"Wlifle  we  were  talking,  Fidele  had  run  off  to  the  spring  to  quench  his 
thirst,  and  came  back,  frisking  about  in  an  unusual  way ;  till  we  per- 
ceived he  wanted  us  to  go  with  him.  Eliza  rose ;  and  on  my  doing  the  same 
he  ran  before  us,  then  came  back,  and  then  went  on,  till  we  saw  the 
object  of  his  attention, — our  lame  goat,  with  two  young  kids  at  her  foot. 
While  we  gazed  on  the  new-born  creatures,  he  fell  to  lapping  the  stream, 
80  that  we  really  were  induced  to  believe  he  had  not  even  stopped  to 
drink  till  he  had  run  back  to  bring  us  the  tidings.  My  dear  wife 
hastened  to  our  house  for  some  plantains,  and  fed  the  old  goat  from  her 
hand,  while  I  held  the  kids ;  and  then  we  proceeded  with  them  up  to  the 
care;  the  poor  animal  following,  and  eating  all  the  way.  We  were 
highly  gratified  by  this  expected  event ;  and,  mutually  congratulating 
each  other,  left  our  old  lady  to  her  nursery. 

I  then  took  a  spade,  a  hatchet^  a  sack,  and  my  gaskets ;  and  with  my 
dear  wife  set  off  for  the  cocoa-nut  grove.  We  were  glad  to  see  the 
inelon  and  pumpkin  seeds  we  had  planted  a  fortnight  ago  well  above 
gitmnd ;  but  there  was  yet  nothing  appearing  from  the  yams  or  coccos. 
"Kow,  my  love,"  said  I,  "we  will  try  what  we  can  do  with  the  gaskets." 
She  watched  me  take  one  of  them  and  pass  a  bight  through  the  other 
round  the  tree,  so  that  it  made  a  stirrup  at  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  into  which  I  put  one  foot ;  and  then  placed  the  other  gasket 
^  the  same  way,  a  little  higher,  into  the  stirrup  of  which  I  set  the 
other  foot ;  then  loosing  the  lower  gasket,  moved  it  above,  making  a 
^d  step  upwards ;  then  again  loosing  the  other  and  placing  it  tipper- 
iDost;  and  so  on.  Having  gained  the  top,  I  took  my  hatchet,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  detached  twenty-three  of  the  cocoa-nuts*  This  being  done, 
I  descended,  and  proceeded  to  cleave  off  the  husks  with  my  hatchet. 
The  first  I  opened,  and  gave  her  the  milk  to  drink,  which  she  pronounced 
delicious :  I  regaled  myself  with  the  second :  but  recollecting  we  had 
taken  a  fish  dinner,  we  were  afraid  of  disordering  our  stomachs.  Eliza 
then  engaged  herself  in  sowing  the  pepper-seeds  in  various  little  patches 
of  good  soil  found  amongst  the  rocky  fragments  of  the  ledge,  and  I  saw 
*ith  pleasure  that  the  spots  were  well  chosen. 

The  sun  had  set  before  we  left  the  cocoa-nut  grove,  and  the  stars 
were  out  by  the  time  we  arrived  at  the  plank-house,  where  our  simple 
copper  was  set  on  the  table.  We  lingered  over  it,  enjoying  the  tranquil 
W;  and,  as  not  a  breath  of  wind  was  stirring  at  the  time,  I  lighted  a 
candle,  to  enable  my  dear  wife  to  read  a  small  portion  of  Scripture. 
This  pious  exercise,  however,  was  soon  interrupted  by  a  swarm  of  sand- 
flies, which  tormented  us  to  such  a  degree  by  their  bites,  that  we  were 
fepced  to  decamp,  and  retire  to  our  ship ;  and  foimd  in  our  cabin  a  night 
Chappy  and  uninterrupted  repose. 

Wednesday,  30th. — We  paid  our  compliments  early  this  morning  to 
the  two  young  strangers,  and  their  mother ;  we  met  her  bleating  ^.t  t\ife 
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mouth  of  the  cavern,  appearing  rather  distressed;  for  the  kids  could  not 
follow  her  down  the  rocky  step.  Notwithstanding  the  noise  she  made, 
the  wild  pigeons,  nnscarcd,  were  pecking  away,  along  with  the  fowls,  st 
the  com  scattered  on  the  floor  of  the  cave.  I  guided  the  kids  down 
to  their  mother,  and  she  immediately  led  them  into  the  thicket.  My 
dear  wife  stopped  me  here,  to  look  at  her  collection  of  eggs.  She  had 
completed  the  deposit  above,  to  twelve ;  besides  two  more,  fireshlj  laid 
ones,  in  another  comer ;  and  there  were  eight  in  the  nest  below,  whidh 
we  were  glad  to  see.  Trifling  as  these  things  would  be  at  our  English 
home,  in  our  solitude  they  were  objects  of  the  first  importance. 

The  sea  looked  so  placid,  and  the  air  was  so  sweetly  fresh,  I  expressed  a 
wish  that  Eliza  would  venture  along  shore  in  the  punt  to  our  pl^tations. 
She  consented  with  alacrity,  and  first  stowing  our  separate  burdens 
safely  in  its  bottom,  I  then  seated  her  securely;  and  our  Kttle  dog, 
without  any  hesitation,  leaped  in  after  his  mistress.  The  water  was 
perfectly  smooth,  and  the  punt  rowed  lightly  on  its  surfiwse;  and  1 
/suppose  we  got  to  the  cotton-tree  beach  in  about  the  same  time  we 
should  have  done  had  we  walked.  We  did  not  go  up  to  the  great  tree, 
but  made  our  head-quarters  imder  a  shelving  rock  on  the  beach,  now  In 
shade ;  and  while  I  went  to  work  in  the  dell,  mj  wife  commenced  her 
basket.  I  dug  deep  and  well  round,  in  the  diameter  of  about  a  fi)ot; 
in  each  of  these  places  I  deposited  two  grains  of  Indian  com,  imtil  I  had 
planted  twenty-four  points.  I  then  walked  down  to  the  beach,  and 
found  my  dear  wife  rather  perplexed  in  shaping  her  basket ;  but  I  en- 
couraged her ;  and  with  smiling  faces  we  sat  down  to  a  break£u(t  of 
biscuit  and  the  milk  of  cocoa-nuts.  Our  next  task  was  to  sow  some 
shaddock  seeds,  for  which  we  chose  the  ground  above  the  sSk-cottom 
tree.  TVe  were  thus  busily  employed,  when  Fidele  ran  barking  into  the 
brushwood  behind  us,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  killed  an  iguana.  "We 
could  not  see  the  feat;  but  I  concluded  he  had  slain  his  game;  and 
therefore  endeavoured  to  make  my  way  to  him  through  the  thicket. 
There  I  found  my  gentleman  standing  crowingly,  and  wagging  his  tafl. 
The  prize  was  welcome ;  but  it  led  to  a  discovery  much  more  so :  a  small 
spring  streamed,  as  from  a  ewer,  down  the  rock,  out  of  a  little  cavity  ia 
its  side,  about  four  feet  "beyond  where  I  stood,  and  near  to  the  foot  of  a 
fine  cabbage-palm.  We  tasted  it,  and  found  it  sweet,  cool,  and  pleasant; 
and  we  rejoiced  at  the  discovery ;  for  we  had  now  a  fountain  at  each  of 
our  places  of  most  sojourn.  Although  the  sea-breeze  had  set  in  with 
much  force,  yet  the  sea  itself  being  there  under  the  lee  of  the  land,  the 
water  was  perfectly  smooth ;  so  that  we  journeyed  back  to  the  plank-house 
in  the  punt  as  comfortably  as  we  came. 

The  iguana  was  stewed  in  our  usual  way,  and  the  mullet  roasted  :  we 
ate  them,  with  yams  for  our  vegetable,  and  wished  for  more  mouths 
to  partake  of  this  rich  bounty  to  us !     As  the  rest  in  our  little  dep6t 
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wodd  not  1)6  fit  to-morrow,  I  determined  to  hrxrj  the  remainder  tus 
a  mmure,  and  dug  four  holes,  into  which  I  threw  the  remaining  mullet^ 
with  a  little  sand  oyer  them ;  and  there  I  planted  the  four  germinating 
cocoa-nuts  we  had  brought  the  evening  before  from  the  grore. 

All  this  accomplished,  I  sat  down  to  assist  my  dear  wife  in  her  first 
CBsay  at  the  basket ;  but  our  united  efforts  made  but  a  bad  job  of  it.  I 
BOW  began  to  think  a  good  basket-maker  no  despicable  personage  in 
society.  However,  the  old  basket  was  yet  serviceable,  and,  besides, 
would  be,  if  carefully  preserved,  a  model  to  work  by.  We  regaled 
euredves  this  evening  with  a  melon  instead  of  tea,  and  enjoyed  ourselves 
till  sonset,  talking  over  the  occurrences  of  the  day.  Not  choosing  again 
to  eocoonter  the  sand-flies^  we  fastened  our  door,  and  bent  our  course  to 
tibe  vessel,  and  to  rest. 

Thursday,  81  st. — Every  day  seemed  to  bring  its  work ;  and  when  not 
too  laborious,  employment  is  the  happiest  condilion  of  man.  It  is  told  of 
a  religious  reduse,  who,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  betook  himself 
to  a  eftve  in  Upper  Egypt,  which  had  been  a  depository  for  mummies, 
4at  he  prayed  there,  morning,  noon,  and  night ;  eating  only  of  the  dates 
^f^Dxk  some  neighbouring  trees  afforded,  and  drinking  of  the  water  of  the 
^N3e.  At  length  the  hermit  became  weary  of  life,  and  then  he  prayed 
sfll  more  earnestly.  One  day  an  angel  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream» 
commanding  him  to  cut  down  a  neighbouring  palm-tree  and  make  a  rope 
of  its  fibres,  and,  after  it  was  done,  the  angel  would  appear  to  him  again. 
Bie  hermit  awoke,  and  instantly  applied  himself  to  obey  the  vision.  He 
towelled  about  from  place  to  place  many  days  before  he  could  procure 
«tt  axe,  and  during  this  journey  he  felt  happier  than  he  had  been  for 
nuffiy  years.  His  prayers  were  now  short  and  few;  but  what  they 
wanted  in  length  and  number  they  made  up  in  fervency.  Having 
returned  with  the  axe,  he  cut  down  the  tree ;  and  with  much  labour, 
teig  several  days,  prepared  the  fibres  to  make  the  rope,  and  after 
BOBie  weeks  completed  the  command.  The  angel  that  night  appeared 
to  him  as  promised.  "  Dominico,"  said  the  celestial  visitor,  "  you 
»e  now  no  longer  weary  of  life,  but  happy.  Know,  then,  that  man 
was  made  fi>r  labour ;  and  prayer  also  is  his  duty :  the  one  as  well 
w  the  other  is  essei^al  to  his  well-being.  Arise  in  the  morning, 
tab  the  cord,  and  with  it  gird  up  thy  loins,  and  go  forth  into  the 
iforld;  and  let  it  be  a  memorial  to  thee  of  what  God  expects  from 
Dian,  if  he  would  be  blessed  with  happiness  on  earth."  We  arose 
as  usual  with  the  day,  and  made  an  early  voyage  in  the  punt  to  the  beacb 
^ow  the  great  tree. 

After  I  had  finished  my  work,  my  dear  Eliza  spread  our  table 
^^  the  residue  of  the  iguana,  which  she  warmed,  adding  a  few 
<*CCD8  roasted.  In  the  midst  of  our  enjoyment  she  discovered  that 
^  duck  was  missing,  and  I   proposed   an    immediate   %e%cc^\  \ivi!u 
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the  wise  woman"'  thought  it  probable  the  truant  might  have  made 
a  nest  somewhere ;  and,  if  so,  it  were  better  not  to  disturb  her  ladyship 
by  hunting  about  after  her ;  therefore  I  let  the  matter  rest.  My  in- 
dustrious Eliza,  with  the  old  basket  for  a  pattern,  made  the  frame- 
work of  a  new  one ;  and  I,  never  so  happy  as  when  employed  near 
her,  began  to  plan  a  fish-pot,  to  be* made  with  some  of  the  cane-reeds 
and  bamboos.  We  wrought  emulously  on  until  sunset;  and  then 
retired  on  board  for  the  night. 

Friday,  1st  February. — We  arose  with  the  gray  of  the  morning. 
My  wife  accommodated  her  dress  to  the  occasion,  and  dressed  herself  k 
la  Turque;  adding  to  her  canvass  boots  a  pair  of  trowsers,  and  a 
dimity  bedgown,  that  came  half  way  to  her  knees,  girding  her  waist 
with  a  sash,  composed  of  tT^o  or  three  yards  of  red  bunting,  of  the 
narrow  breadth  of  which  the  ensigns  of  ships  are  made.  With  this 
well-contrived  raiment,  and  a  small  turban  of  muslin,  and  red  bunting, 
on  her  head,  to  save  it  from  the  sun,  we  landed,  and  walked  up 
to  the  punt.  After  rounding  the  rocky  point,  I  rowed  along  shore; 
and,  just  where  the  fine  beach  terminated,  we  concluded  to  land» 
and  attempt  the  ascent,  a  break  appearing  in  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
We  then  set  forward,  harnessed,  as  I  have  before  described,  in  my 
own  necessary  accoutrements,  not  forgetting  my  bill-hook  in  my  belt. 
I  gave  the  axe  to  my  wife  to  place  in  her  sash,  having  her  pike  for 
her  staff,  and  Fidele  her  constant  follower. 

We  found  paroquets  numerous  in  the  trees,  feeding  on  the  yellow 
fruit  of  a  species  of  palm.  I  would  not  kill  any  of  them:  we  had 
not  taken  life  from  any  creature  unnecessarily  since  we  set  foot  in 
the  island,  neither  had  a  shot  been  fired  to  awaken  alarm  in  any 
of  the  feathered  tribe.  We  pursued  a  tolerable  path  for  a  short  time 
with  little  interruption  through  the  wood,  which  brought  us  to  a  very 
steep  acclivity,  overgrown  with  dwarf  palms.  It  cost  me  two  hours 
hard  labour  to  cleave  my  way,  and  cast  the  cuttings  aside,  through 
a  space  not  exceeding  thirty  yards.  At  about  eleven  o'clock  we  got 
fairly  into  the  ravine,  among  the  stones  and  fragments  of  rocks  that 
were  scattered  everywhere.  We  were  proceeding  slowly  when  Fidele 
ran  aside,  and  began  to  bark:  I  anticipated  an  iguana,  and  stood 
still,  expecting  to  see  him  turn  it  out  and  kill  it.  A  living  beast, 
but  not  an  iguana,  certainly  came  forth  from  between  the  broken 
masses,  which  the  dog  endeavoured  to  seize,  but  could  not ;  he  how- 
ever soon  turned  the  creature  over,  for  it  was  not  much  larger  than 
the  iguana.  It  made  a  noise,  when  the  dog  approached  it,  something 
between  a  grunt  and  a  squeak.  I  scrambled  up  to  the  scene  of 
contest  with  my  bill-hook,  and  found  the  poor  nondescript  rolled  up 
like  a  hedgehog,  but  having  the  appearance  of  a  tortoise.  "Don't 
hurt  it,  Edward,'*  my  wife  exclaimed ;  "it  is  a  poor  harmless  armadillo : 
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I  hare  seen  its  picture  in  a  book."  We  then  agreed  to  tie  it  up  in 
a  handkerchief  and  take  it  home.  We  then  pursued  our  scrambling 
way  up  the  ravine.  After  ascending  through  this  cleft  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  we  came  out  on  a  smooth  barren  surface,  a  con- 
siderable height  being  on  both  sides  of  us,  and  before  us;  and  in 
half  an  hour  more,  by  a  turn  to  the  left,  we  gained  the  highest  sum- 
mit of  the  promontory,  to  our  great  joy.  My  dear  Eliza  placed  her 
arm  in  mine,  while  we  stood  and  looked  around  with  wonder.  We 
saw  the  sea  separating  two  islands,  and  this  arm  of  separation  we  had 
taken  for  a  lake,  which  it  was,  in  effect,  as  to  smoothness  and  harbour 
security.  We  saw  the  extended  reef  to  the  eastward,  terminating 
with  rocks  on  each  end,  with  small  islands  to  the  northward  of  the 
place  where  our  vessel  had  struck ;  and  we  discovered  the  promontory 
«n  which  we  stood  to  be  a  peninsula. 

The  sun  was  in  the  meridian,  and  we  had  no  shade  here.  But 
the  sea-breeze  blew  around  us  with  healing  on  its  wings,  and  we 
did  not  complain  of  the  heat.  I  now  took  the  spy-glass,  and  en- 
deavoured to  discover  any  huts,  or  other  sign  of  natives,  or  any  wild 
^Uiimals,  and  last  of  all  swept  the  horizon,  to  look  for  other  land, 
or  perhance  espy  some  passing  vessel  in  the  distance.  But  I  could 
discern  nothing.  We  now  proceeded  along  the  smooth  crest  of  the 
promontory  towards  its  northern  extremity.  As  we  advanced  we  saw 
hreakers  below  us,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  Further  on,  we  re- 
Dwrked  a  clear  channel  between  those  breakers  and  the  promontory. 
•After  nearly  two  miles,  we  arrived  at  the  northern  extremity,  and 
^here  had  tlie  satisfaction  of  looking  down  on  our  vessel,  which  we 
foimd  immediately  below  us :  it  appeared  like  a  boat,  and  our  wooden 
pftlace,  on  the  sandy  ridge,  like  a  bandbox. 

To  return  by  the  way  we  came  would  be  a  serious  labour  for  my 
&a,  after  the  fatigue  she  already  had  undergone.  We  therefore 
determined  to  rest  a  little,  and  then  return  for  the  armadillo.  So 
fitting  down  under  a  dwarf  palm  that  stood  near  us,  and  soon  after 
stretching  ourselves  on  a  rocky  ledge  below  its  shade,  in  a  short 
tune  we  all  fell  asleep;  she  with  her  head  and  arm  on  my  lap,  and 
her  little  dog  by  her  side. 

It  appeared  by  the  position  of  the  sun  when  we  awoke  that  we 
h«d  slept  at  least  two  hours :  we  then  arose,  and  in  about  an  hour 
hefore  sunset  we  began  to  descend  the  ravine,  stopping  now  and  then 
to  put  in  some  seeds  of  the  shaddock,  the  orange,  and  the  lime,  in 
Sttch  places  as  appeared  most  promising.  We  found  the  poor  captive 
88  we  left  him,  perfectly  quiet  in  his  hammock.  I  took  the  hand- 
kerchief down;  and  my  dear  wife  thought  I  had  best  let  him  go; 
hut  I  said,  we  could  feed  him,  and  use  him  well.  "  At  any  rate»*' 
I  added,  "I  should  like  to  see  his  head,  and  tail,  ml^  fe^X.^  ^XivOa^ 
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Litherto,  lie  has  kept  close  within  his  coat  of  mail."  The  son  wi 
sinking  low  in  the  horizon,  and  we  sat  down  eagerly  to  devour  Ht 
fragments  of  our  morning  repast,  and  then  made  a  rapid  march  throng 
the  treos  to  the  punt. 

This  little  boat  was  now  a  great  accommodation  to  our  weary  Urnbf 
and  I  rowed  it  along  shore  with  great  delight,  seeing  my  dear  wifb  i 
comfortably  seated,  while  I  thus  made  a  finish  of  our  fatiguing  ea 
pedition.  We  relanded  a  little  after  sunset,  and  literally  draggc 
ourselves  up  to  the  plank-house,,  after  which  we  made  our  esca| 
to  our  marine  dormitory,  where,  without  rocking,  we  slept  soundly. 

Saturday,  Shid. — My  wife  had  experienced  so  much  utility  in  h 
change  of  costume,  that,  with  my  permission,  she  would  hencefort 
dii^ense  with  the  petticoats,  and  dress  k  la  Turque :  I  was  quite  agrei 
able;  the  new  dress  was  more  appropriate  to  her  present  situatioi 
We  were  early  at  the  plank-house,  excited  by  curiosity  to  see  tl 
aj*madillo ;  we  peeped  through  the  lath  lattices  of  the  eastern  window 
and  found  him  parading  about,  at  a  slow  pace:  his  head  appearc 
small,  his  toil  scaly,  and  by  no  means  short,  and  his  fore-feet  wei 
jurmed  with  long  strong  claws.  "Now,  my  love,"  I  said,  "you  ( 
and  toko  a  look  at  our  stock ;  and  I  will  palisado  in  a  castle  for  Si( 
nior  Armadillo,  at  the  west  end  here  of  our  own  palace ;  I  have  plenl 
of  shingles  at  hand,  which  I  shall  drive  into  the  sand,  and  do  tl 
thing  presently."  I  completed  my  erection  in  a  couple  of  hours ;  ai 
my  little  stoccado  being  finished,  I  opened  the  door  of  the  plank-hous 
when  the  poor  armadillo,  being  alarmed,  made  the  best  of  his  w< 
out  of  our  sight  imder  the  friendly  settee.  I  took  him  out  by  tl 
back,  and,  carrying  him  forth,  laid  him  down  within  his  castle ;  thouf 
he  was  then  rolled  up  in  his  case  again — head,  feet,  and  tail  beii 
invisible.  We  left  him  in  this  situation ;  but  Eliza  in  a  few  minut 
called  to  me  to  come  to  her.  He  had  unfolded  himself  and  w 
trying  to  get  out  between  the  shingles ;  but,  finding  that  impracticabl 
he  fell  to  digging  the  sand,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  had  burii 
himself  beneath  it.  We  looked  awhile  for  his  reappearance,  but 
he  did  not  choose  to  come  out  again,  we  gave  him  up  for  the  da 
and  sat  down  to  a  tea-breakfast. 

After  this,  as  to-morrow  woidd  be  the  Sabbath,  we  returned  < 
board  together,  to  collect  and  set  in  order  what  we  might  want  f 
the  next  day*s  provision.  My  wife  had  heard  me  describe  a  pumpki: 
pie  as  being  little  inferior  to  an  apple-pie,  when  the  juice  of  lim 
was  squeezed  into  it.  She  asked  me  if  she  might  venture  to  try  h 
skill  ttt  one :  I  smiled  my  assent ;  and  we  took  on  shore  with 
a  brown  baking-dish,  some  flour,  Cork  butter,  and  her  other  ingr 
dients.  She  set  nimbly  to  work,  while  I  turned  my  care  to  build  i 
Mgood  or  en  of  hot  embers  in  the  proper  place  for  baking.    She  su* 
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denlj  called  oat  to  me,  that  she  had  forgot  to  seek  in  oiir  Bristol 
store-chest  for  some  clores,  to  complete  the  necessary  seasoning.  Ac- 
eordfinglyl  hurried  away,  and  found  it  in  the  steerage  passage.  She 
thanked  me  when  I  put  the  cloves  into  her  hand.  "Edward,"  said 
Ae,  "when  these  things  were  given  to  us  by  your  kind  aunt  at 
Biistol,  little  did  she  imagine  for  what  necessities  she  was  providing ! 
How  gracious  has  the  Almighty  been  to  us,  to  prepare  us  such  a 
taWe  in  the  wilderness  I  **  I  replied  to  her  with  the  same  feeling  of 
irondering  gratitude:  and  she  added,  "My  dear  Edward^  if  we  are 
to  spend  our  lives  on  this  island,  and  if  it  be  Grod*s  will,  I  shall  be 
content  to  do  so;  for  perhaps  I  never  could  be  happier  than  I  am  T* 
THien  she  had  finished  making  the  pie,  I  proposed  trying  my  fish- 
pot,  which  I  had  just  finished.  Eliza  rose  with  alacrity,  and  Fidele 
wagged  his  tail  and  barked,  as  if  he  snufied  some  new  sport  in  the 
wind.  I  then  proceeded  to  fit  up  my  fish-pot,  to  which  I  suspended 
*  bit  of  fat  pork  on  a  slip  of  twine.  All  being  ready,  we  proceeded 
to  Ae  punt,  and  pushed  out  a  Utile  beycMid  the  extremity  of  the 
rocky  point,  where  I  let  down  the  fish-pot  in  about  three  fathoms 

h  was  not  yet  near  sunset ;  so,  on  relanding,  we  strolled  about, 
^ja&og  our  melons  and  the  ptmipkins,  which  we  had  planted.  The 
goats  were  browsing  on  the  opposite  bank,  near  the  spring  head,  and 
the  Hds  playing  about  like  kittens. 

As  soon  as  the  stars  appeared,  I  took  my  tar-rope  torch  to  the 
beach,  to  be  a  bait  for  the  muUet,  in  case  my  fish-pot  should  fail. 
I  rowed  out,  and  took  up  the  pot.,  but  to  my  disappointment  there  was 
Dothiog  in  it.  But  the  mullet  had  been  jumping  before  the  sun  went 
^vn ;  and,  ere  long,  five  fine  fish  had  made  themselves  our  prisoners : 
having  filled  a  bucket  with  salt  water,  I  popped  them  into  it.  This 
was  a  bright  thought,  and,  having  drawn  the  punt  to  the  shore,  we 
returned,  well  pleased  with  our  success,  to  the  plank-house. 

During  the  day  we  had  seen  nothing  of  the  armadillo,  for  he  had 
continued  under  the  sand,  but  we  now  threw  a  piece  of  melon  into 
his  inclosure,  which  we  thought  might,  in  the  morning,  tell  us  some- 
thing about  him.  In  the  midst  of  this  the  sand-flies  became  very 
troublesome.  I  then  thought,  if  my  wife  had  no  objection,  of  trying 
to  smoke  a  cigar,  the  next  time  we  encountered  them,  although  I 
owned  I  was  no  adept  at  such  an  operation.  She  said  that,  so  far 
from  objecting,  she  had  I?ked  the  smell  of  the  cigars  in  Jamaica; 
therefore  she  would  be  very  glad  of  my  resource,  if  it  would  not 
inake  me  sick. 

Sunday,  3rd. — We  dressed  ourselves  in  clean  clothes,  with  more 
than  an  every-day  neatness,  and  so  prepared  for  the  quiet  enjoy- 
Dient  of  the   day,  laying   aside   all  worldly  care*,    fox   e\Q».  \sx  \)aia 
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solitude  we  were  beset  by  it :  and  as  we  walked  the  deck  in  thi 
cool  of  the  morning,  our  hearts  expanded  with  the  contemplation  o 
the  glorious  scene  before  us,  and  with  a  deep  recollection  of  all  th< 
mercies  of  that  God  who  had  dedicated  this  day  to  his  peculiar  service. 

After  our  breakfast  (during  which  all  our  colony  were  rejoicing  in  th( 
shade  near  us)  I  read  the  Morning  Service.  But  it  was  not  reading 
only :  oijr  hearts  were  in  every  sentence  and  word.  After  this  our  divini 
duty,  we  strolled  forward  arm  in  arm,  along  the  base  of  the  point ;  aui 
just  where  the  reedy  grass  begins  to  thicken,  Fidele  stopped,  and  poke^ 
his  nose  in  among  some  high  tufts  of  the  same ;  but  as  he  did  not  bark 
we  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  Soon  we  heard  a  hissing  noise 
which  I  concluded  to  come  from  a  snake,  and  peeping  into  the  brak 
myself,  to  see  for  the  reptile,  had  the  agreeable  surprise  of  perceiving  oa 
of  the  lost  ducks  sitting.  My  dear  Eliza  was  quite  pleased  with  the  dis 
covery:  "Every  thing  goes  well  with  us,  dear  Edward,"  she  said 
"  thanks  to  kind  Providence  I"  We  now  proceeded  a  little  further,  t 
our  melon  and  pumpkin  plantation,  where  their  golden  flowers  and  larg 
green  leaves  already  spread  a  gorgeous  carpet  over  the  surface  of  th 
groimd. 

We  returned  to  our  palace,  and  thankfully  dined  on  our  cold  pumpki' 
pie,  which,  sprinkled  with  a  little  sugar  and  lime-juice,  turned  out  to  b 
excellent ;  and  that  excellence  was  not  a  little  enhanced  to  me  by  i< 
being  the  handiwork  of  my  beloved  helpmate.  The  afternoon  was  passe' 
in  conversing  on  subjects  of  eternal  import,  and  in  reading  from  the  Ne'' 
Testament :  we  then  proposed  a  walk  to  the  cocoa-nut  grove ;  and  re 
turned,  more  refreshed  than  fatigued,  to  our  ship ;  where  we  finished  tb 
day  by  prayer  and  praises  to  our  almighty  Protector. 

Monday,  4th. — We  arose  with  the  dawn,  and  had  arrived  at  the  plank 
house  before  the  goats  and  poultry  came  out  from  the  thicket.  We  thci 
rowed  off,  and  landed  our  implements  on  this  side  of  the  rocks  which  occup; 
the  middle  part  of  the  plantation  beach.  On  walking  up  to  the  ground  t< 
commence  my  labour,  I  gladly  saw  the  melons  and  pumpkins  beyond  m' 
flourishing  luxuriantly  ;  but  what  gave  me  most  pleasure  was  our  sugar 
canes,  wliich  had  not  been  planted  much  more  than  a  fortnight,  no^ 
nearly  a  foot  above  the  soil ;  so  that  I  could  not  refrain  from  cidling  mj 
dear  wife  to  come  and  look  on  them.  "  Now,  beloved,"  said  I,  "  bring  ui 
the  four  pine-tops ;  I  will  dig  their  places,  and  you  shall  set  them  here.' 
She  was  pleased  with  my  request,  because  we  were  to  be  partners  in  th< 
work  ;  for  to  identify  us  in  every  thought  and  every  act  was  her  gi*eat' 
est  delight.  While  she  went  for  the  pine-apple  tops,  I  prepared  theii 
places,  in  a  line  with  the  sugar-canes.  This  accomplished,  I  joined 
my  wife  under  the  rocks  by  the  beach :  she  had  our  breakfast  spread 
forth,— cold  salt  beef,  biscuit,  and  cocoa-nut  milk;  not  omitting  a  good 
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dice  of  water-melon  —  a  most  delicious  and  thirst-quencHng  fruit  in  a 
tropical  climate.  The  wonderful  rapidity  with  which  the  plants  grew 
excited  our  remarks  and  gratitude ;  for  we  clearly  saw  that  before  our 
stock  of  this  cooling  fruit,  and  our  pumpkins,  could  be  expended,  we  should 
We  an  abundant  supply  from  our  plantations ;  and  it  became  the  wish  of 
our  hearts  that  our  friends  in  England  could  partake  of  our  delightful 
melons. 

We  now  re-embarked  for  our  return,  and  on  reaching  the  plank-house, 
we  sat  down  to  cool  and  rest  ourselves.  During  our  conversation  I  ob- 
nenred,  that,  as  we  had  now  made  all  our  great  plantings,  I  should  like  to 
put  in  some  of  the  nuts  from  the  chocolate  trees,  here  and  there,  in  the 
woodland  region.  Indeed,  it  seemed  very  remarkable  that  we  had  not 
seen  any  of  those  trees  excepting  near  the  mouth  of  the  cave  :  and  it  did 
Bot  appear  improbable  that  these  had  sprung  from  some  nuts  accidentally 
scattered  by  the  persons  to  whom  the  belt  had  belonged,  when  they 
were  preparing  their  chocolate  meal :  such  being  the  chief  refreshment  of 
the  Spaniards  on  the  main.  The  basket  was  now  finished ;  and  a  very 
^t  and  perfect  work  it  was,  with  a  strong  handle,  like  the  pattern.  I 
could  not  but  applaud  my  Eliza,  and  she  was  highly  gratified  in  having 
received  my  approbation.  I  now  rolled  up  an  empty  cask  to  the  door  of 
the  plank-house,  which  was  to  be  a  conservatory  for  our  live  fish.  I  bored 
te-a-dozen  hcdes  in  the  bottom,  and  a  few  dso  in  the  sides :  the  thing 
Was  then  done.  I  rolled  it  down  to  the  beach  where  the  pimt  lay,  and 
Jet  the  cask  into  the  water  at  about  three  feet  deep.  I  then  sunk  it 
till  its  top  stood  about  six  inches  above  the  water's  edge ;  the  water 
within  reaching  to  within  six  inches  of  its  being  full ;  and  the  reposi- 
^017  being  ready,  I  drew  up  the  fish-pot. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  I  employed  myself  in  weeding 
ow  plantation  near  the  cave-spring,  and  Eliza  was  occupied  with  her 
J>eedle.  As  it  approached  sunset  she  prepared  tea,  to  which  I  gladly 
jobed  her  in  our  wooden  palace.  I  found  before  the  door  our  poultry 
^d  goats,  to  which  we  distributed  the  remains  of  the  mullet  we  had  left 
at  dinner.  It  was  surprising  to  see  how  greedily  the  ducks  devoured  the 
&h;  and  we  afterwards  thought  that  its  occasional  mixture  with  their 
ordinary  food  greatly  augmented  the  number  of  their  eggs. 

By  the  time  we  returned  the  sun  had  set,  and  the  sand-flies  began 
^eir  annoyance.  I  lighted  a  cigar  immediately,  and  managed  it  pretty 
Well  for  a  beginner.  As  I  smoked  it,  my  Eliza  drew  close  to  me,  so  as  to 
^  quite  within  its  protecting  influence ;  and,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  we 
found  the  expedient  successful :  but  I  could  not  accomplish  more  than 
^  a  cigar  at  this  time,  for  I  began  to  feel  the  tobacco  affect  my  head 
with  a  sHght  giddiness.  I  therefore  carefully  put  out  our  antidote ;  and, 
fitttening  the  door,  we  retired  to  our  vessel  to  sleep. 
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Tuesday,  5th. — The  morning's  work  commenced  with  a  Tiait  to  litt 
fish-pot,  in  which  I  foimd  three  fine  fi^  of  a  species  less  than  the  grouper; 
they  are  called  in  Jamaica,  snappers.  I  quickly  popped  them  into  the 
conservatory,  and  baited  again  with  a  mullet  which  lay  dead  in  titt 
bucket.  On  our  arriyal  at  the  plank-house,  not  seeing  the  armadillo,  I  wai 
disposed  to  dig  him  up ;  but  my  wife  persuaded  me  to  let  him  alone,  and 
starve  him  a  little ;  and  the  shy  gentleman  being  left  to  fast,  we  took  our 
basket  with  our  own  refreshment,  and,  with  Fidele  trotting  after  us, 
hastened  on  foot  through  the  woodland  region  to  the  plantation. 

Eliza  took  her  station  for  a  while  at  the  foot  of  the  silk-cotton  tree; 
and  I,  with  a  zeal  that  sweetens  labour,  went  to  work  with  my  spadfr 
Some  tobacco  seeds,  which  I  had  deposited  in  my  chest  when  in  Virginia 
for  my  dear  father,  were  put  in  at  about  eighteen  inches  apart,  almost  all 
before  eleven  o'clock,  by  which  hour  it  became  too  hot  for  fturther  exertioBi 
When  I  had  nigh  finished,  my  dear  wife  and  Fidele  went  up  to  the 
spring  in  the  rock-basin,  for  some  fresh  cool  water,  and  there,  Diana-like^ 
fell  in  upon  the  chase,  and  killed  an  iguana.  I  heard  her  dog  give 
tongue,  and  I  hallooed  ^  Tally-ho  I"  at  which  she  laughed  aloud;  and 
being  now  familiar  with  the  sight  oi  that  ugly  creature,  she  took  it  up^ 
and  brought  it  to  me  in  triumph.  We  sat  down  together  under  the  deep 
ahad^e  of  the  great  tree,  and  enjoyed  our  cold  collation  of  salt  meat  and 
fruit.  "  Dearest  Edward,"  said  she,  "  this  is  a  delightful  spot  I  how 
happy  am  I  with  you  even  in  this  solitude :  I  would  not  change  my 
lot  with  a  queen  I"  I  began  to  talk  alertly  of  the  remainder  of  my  day's 
arvocations,  and  told  my  dear  partner  that  I  meant  to  close  them  with  a 
grand  fishing-match,  and  so  stock  our  conservatory  welL  She  smiledi 
and  observed  that  it  had  occurred  to  her  "there  would  be  some  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  fish  out  of  the  conservatory  after  they  were  once 
in."  "  You  shall  try  it  in  a  day  or  two,"  I  replied ;  "  and  I  will  answer 
for  your  being  aa  expert  as  Isaac  Walton  himself."  With  this  our  dia- 
logue finished. 

At  sunset  we  repaired  to  the  punt.  My  dear  wife  then  sat  down  on 
the  stem  seat,  with  a  lighted  torch  in  her  hand,  and  Fidele  at  her  feet. 
At  this  time  the  stars  were  appearing :  I  rowed  out,  but  before  I  cleared 
the  point,  the  mullet  began  to  jump,  and  fall  fast  around  us,  even  about 
our  ears :  at  first  it  was  good  sport,  and  I  laughed  heartily  at  some  hard 
knocks  they  gave  me  on  my  shoulders  and  hands.  Fidele  was  the  first  to 
complain  of  being  rather  roughly  dealt  with,  for  a  heavy  fish  or  two  struck 
him  in  their  fall,  which  caused  him  to  shake  his  ears,  and,  with  a  yell, 
draw  near  his  mistress :  he  was  more  alarmed  than  hurt ;  but  she,  poor 
dear,  received  a  severe  blow  on  the  side  of  her  face ;  and,  although  she 
said  not  a  word,  I  perceived,  by  her  heightened  colour,  it  had  given  her 
pain :  so  I  put  back  in  haste :  Fidele  jumped  on  shore  in  an  instant,  and 
J  handed  out  mj  best  beloved  most  carefully,  being  anxious  to  see  if  she 
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were  serknulj  hart;  but  she  goilj  declared  in  the  negati^  and  I  was 


We  then  hastened  up  to  the  plank-houM:?.  taking  some  of  the  fire  we 
had  fit  near  the  rock  with  us.  The  8and-lli<>s.  howeyer,  did  not  forget 
giring  as  their  nnwdcome  company ;  so  I  lighted  a  new  cigar,  and  got 
«Q  wkh  it  Tery  well,  mj  dear  companion  keeping  close  to  me  under  the 
proteeting  influence  of  the  smoke ;  the  fragrance  of  which,  she  said,  was 
yeej  agreeaiUe,  and  we  sat  for  an  hour,  enjoying  ourselves  in  spite  of  the 
liUle  harpies ;  and  then  retired  to  our  place  of  rest. 

Wednesday,.  6th. — On  coming  up  to  the  plank-house  this  morning,  we 
we  greeted  by  the  sight  of  our  other  goat  standing  with  two  little  kids 
at  Her  feet :  she  had  kidded  in  the  thicket  during  tiie  night :  this  was  a 
pkasiog  surprise  at  the  moment,  although  not  unexpected.  I  proceeded 
ts  our  plantation,  to  finish  my  work  by  planting  some  of  the  American 
Mize,  and  a  few  of  the  pumpkin-seeds  I  had  brought  from  Virginia.  All 
our  former  sowings  might  be  said  to  grow  daily,  nay,  hourly,  almost  visibly 
AootiDgiq). 

As  iie  day  became  hot,  we  reposed  ourselves  under  the  silk-cotton 
tree.  While  we  were  talking,  Fidelc  was  sleeping ;  and  in  a  little  lime 
m  also  were  covered  with  Sancho*s  cloak.  It  was  nearly  three  o'clock 
wken  we  awoke ;  I  think  we  were  a  little  ashamed  of  the  length  of  our 
■esta;  and  my  Eliza  prepared  our  dinner.  It  consisted  of  the  fish  called 
tfae  snook,  different  from  any  we  had  yet  tasted,  which  we  eat  with  lime- 
juice  and  capsicums,  and  found  it  excellent :  fruit  was  not  a  good  accom- 
paniment to  fish,  so  we  substituted  a  glass  of  wine.  Fidele  liked  the 
iDook,  although  he  did  not  like  punt-fishing ;  and  he  made  a  hearty  meal 
without  wanting  the  juice  of  the  grape  to  wash  it  down. 

When  we  returned  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  we  were  agree- 
ably surprised  by  seeing  the  armadillo  crawling  about  in  his  stoccado ;  and 
he  did  not  seem  disposed  to  burrow^  even  at  sight  of  ourselves.  I  brought 
oot  a  musk-melon,  and  cut  off  a  largo  piece,  which  I  placed  softly  in  his 
latreat :  he  soon  discovered  it,  and  in  our  presence  began  to  eat  it,  but 
we  drew  away  immediately  for  fear  of  alarming  or  disconcerting  him. 
As  we  had  no  desire  to  contend  with  the  sand-flies  to-night,  we  retired 
to  the  ship  just  as  the  sun  was  setting. 

Thursday,  7th. — We  breakfasted  on  board  this  morning;  occupying 
ourselves  in  looking  up  various  things  for  our  use  on  shore ;  and  my  dear 
wife  todk  this  occasion  to  observe,  that  now  sho  must  sit  a  little  every  day 
*t  her  needle,  as  both  her  dress  and  mine  required  repair.  While  she 
was  thus  busied  about  her  own  coneems,  I  rummaged  the  sailors*  chest 
^  the  steerage  for  fish-hooks,  and  selected  a  couple  of  difibrent  sizes. 
Towards  mid-day  we  went  on  shore ;  she  taking  some  things  with  her  fo£ 
z^cedle  emj^oyment ;  and  I,  a  bag  with  the  last  remains  of  our  plantains. 
I  lopped  off  two  straight  sticks  about  six  feet  long  each^  to  lli<&  ^\i^  ^1 
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which  I  fastened  the  lines  with  the  hooks,  and  left  them  ready-baited  at 
the  rock.  On  my  return  to  my  wife,  I  said,  "  Now,  Eliza,  it  is  near 
dinner-time ;  I  am  very  hungry ;  go  and  catch  a  fish  for  us.'*  She  looked  up 
and  smiled,  "  Dear  Edward  I "  cried  she  "  an  Asiatic  wife  might  tremble 
at  such  a  command;  but  I  have  nothing  to  fear  from  my  dear  husband  I** 
— "Come,  sweetest,"  I  said  "  and  it  will  be  done."  We  ran  down  together 
hand  in  hand  to  the  beach.  I  took  up  one  of  the  rods,  and  gave  it  to  her: 
*'  O,  you  cunning  fellow  I  "  she  exclaimed,  "  how  agreeably  you  have 
teased  me ! " — I  now  led  her  up  on  the  rock,  from  whence  she  lowered 
down  the  line  with  the  hook  into  the  conservatory,  and  in  an  instant  it 
was  nearly  pulled  out  of  her  hand ;  the  strongest  fish,  most  likely,  had 
seized  the  bait.  I  stood  by,  and,  after  a  few  minutes,  with  a  little  help 
she* raised  her  finny  prize  out  of  the  cask,  and  landed  it  safely  on  the  rock, 
to  my  great  delight  and  to  hers ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  Fidele  wished  to 
take  a  part  in  the  exploit,  endeavouring  to  seize  the  fish  while  it  was 
tumbling  about  on  the  ground  before  us.  We  took  it  on  shore,  and 
Eliza  received  many  compliments  from  her  happy  husband  for  her 
dexterity.  Thus  we  amused  ourselves,  by  turning  common  occurrences 
into  causes  of  pleasantry. 

After  dinner,  I  proposed  a  walk  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  to  the 
cocoa-nut  grove,  and  it  was  purely  a  little  excursion  of  pleasure.  My 
Eliza  wished  to  handsel  her  new  basket  by  collecting  any  pretty  shells 
that  might  present  themselves  on  our  way.  They  proved  abundant, 
but  not  many  were  perfect,  or  retained  their  polish :  we,  however,  con- 
trived to  gather  some  worth  having;  and,  as  we  arranged  them  before  us 
on  the  sand,  my  dear  wife  said,  "Kwe  should  ever  return  to  England, 
those  shells  will  be  a  cherished  memorial  of  our  present  situation." 

On  arriving  at  the  cocoa-nut  grove,  we  were  delighted  to  see  the 
melons  and  pumpkins  all  in  flower,  stretching  their  shoots  extensively 
around.  The  gaskets  were  under  the  ledge  of  the  rock :  I  took  them 
out,  and,  quickly  climbing  the  next  tree,  brought  down  a  couple  of  young 
cocoa-nuts,  the  milk  of  which  was  very  grateful  to  us.  Tea  was  very 
acceptable  after  this  long  walk ;  after  which  we  grateftdly  retired  to  our 
vessel,  to  prayer  and  repose. 

Friday,  8th.  — My  dear  wife  kept  closely  at  her  needle- work  while  I 
employed  myself  in  cutting  some  small  trees  and  brushwood.  During 
my  task,  she  suddenly  joined  me  with  her  fishing-rod  ready-baited  in  her 
hand.  "  The  day  wears,"  said  she,  smiling,  "  and  I  come  to  my  duty."— 
**  Dearest,"  cried  I,  "  no  duty ;  only  thy  pastime ;  but  I  will  now  do  it,  for 
it  is  sometimes  rather  tugging  work." — "  O,  no,  dear  Edward ;  you  allotted 
it  to  me,  and  I  will  not  give  up  my  oflice."  "  Well,  be  it  so,"  said  I ;  and, 
instantly  resolving  on  a  bit  of  merriment,  determined  to  leave  the  matter 
entirely  to  herself;  so,  walking  up  with  her  to  the  rock  over  the  cask,  sho 
dropped  in  the  bait,  which  was  greedily  seized  by  some  strong  fish,  and 
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the  action  pulled  the  rod  by  a  jerk  from  her  hand ;  but  she  quickly  picked 
it  up  (for  I  did  not),  while  I  said,  "  You  shall  have  fair  play,  and  the  fish 
too."  Fidele  seemed  to  understand  what  was  going  forward,  for  he 
jumped  off  the  rock,  on  to  the  top  of  the  cask,  and  I  really  thought  he 
was  going  to  take  the  line  in  his  mouth.  The  fish,  however,  kept  its 
station ;  and  the  delicate  arm  of  my  dear  wife  was  unable  to  drag  him 
forth.  I  now  ofi*ered  to  assist  her.  "  No,  no ;  fair  play,  Edward,"  she 
cried;  '*no  fish,  no  dinner."  She  did  indeed  tug,  and  the  fish  tugged, 
and  my  poor  love  was  almost  tired  out :  at  last,  by  one  great  effort,  she 
raised  him  out  of  the  hatch  on  to  the  top  of  the  cask,  where  Fidele  stood ; 
but  the  fish  made  a  bound,  and  carried  line  and  rod  into  the  open  water ; 
while  Fidele,  struck  with  terror,  leaped  back  upon  the  rock ;  but,  with  a 
little  encouragement  from  his  mistress,  he  inunediately  took  the  water;' 
and,  laying  hold  of  the  rod  (the  fish  being  almost  spent  by  its  preceding 
exertion),  kept  it  fast  in  his  mouth,  and,  after  many  finiitless  efforts, 
managed  to  get  footing  with  his  ciunbrous  prize ;  and,  to  the  great  joy  of 
my  wife,  placed  the  rod  in  her  hand.  She  then  drew  up  the  fish  with  a 
triumph,  which  she  declared  was  all  their  own.  I  gave  them  a  cheer  of 
appkuse,  which  Fidele  returned  with  an  extraordinary  howl,  that  made 
US  both  laugh. 

Together,  we  prepared  the  calipeavar  for  dinner,  which  duly  appeared, 
with  aU  the  et  ceteras,  limes,  and  peppers.  In  honour  of  the  contest,  my 
wife  set  before  me  a  bottle  of  our  canary  wine ;  and  she  placed  a  rich 
dessert  also  on  the  table,  namely,  an  over-ripe  pine  and  a  fine  shaddock. 
After  80  sumptuous  a  feast,  I  was  not  disposed  to  sink  into  the  woodman 
again  that  day,  but  sat  like  a  nabob,  enjoying  the  fruit  and  beverage,  drink- 
Mig  the  health  of  my  most  excellent  and  courteous  fisherman.  We  talked 
over  the  battle  of  the  fish,  which  reminded  us  of  Waller's  battle  of  the 
Bermudians  with  the  whale  ;  and  I  laughed  heartily  again  and  again — an 
ttcess  of  mirth  neither  natural  nor  habitual  to  me.  At  sunset;  we  retired 
to  Our  marine  abode. 

Saturday,  9th. — I  was  very  hot  and  uncomfortable  all  night;  I  could 
liot  eat  my  breakfast  in  the  morning ;  neither  did  I  feel  any  disposition 
fop  exertion.  Mf  anxious  wife  was  much  distressed,  laying  all  the  blame 
on  herself,  and  urged  me  to  take  a  dose  of  physic.  "  Dear  Eliza,"  said  I, 
"your honoured  father  used  to  quote  a  saying  of  Seneca:  —  'When  I 
^Jn  sick,'  said  the  Roman,  *  I  must  either  fast  or  take  physic,  and  of  the  two 
alternatives,  I  choose  the  former.' — Now  I  am  of  the  same  mind,  my  best 
love!  and  I  will  abstain  from  eating  till  my  stomach  recovers  itself.'* 
This  point  settled,  she  resignedly  went  to  her  needlework,  while  I  lounged 
about  like  a  poor  sick  dog,  refusing  all  food.  In  the  evening  I  drank  a 
^^  tea,  but  was  no  better,  and  my  head  ached.  She  now  became  very 
in^easy,  and  insisted  on  my  taking  a  bolus  of  sweet  mercury,  some  of 
vhich  were  in  the  medicine  chest ;  and  I  did  so,  and  retired  at  the  usual 
bourtobed. 
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Snndaj,  lOtih. — I  felt  far  from  well  when  1  arose,  liaTiag  scarce^ 
slept ;  'and  some  other  medicine  being  proposed  to  me,  I  chose  rather  tc 
swallow  half  a  pint  of  sea- water ;  and,  before  twelve  o*clock,  I  was  quite 
myself  again.  We  then  went  on  shore,  where  my  dear  wife  read  tSbe 
Church  sendee,  and  then  prepared  some  coffee  for  me,  by  way  of  dinner, 
which  completely  settled  my  stomach;  and  in  the  afternoon  we  enjoyed  « 
pleasant  walk  toge^er  in  the  woodland  re^on ;  closing  the  eyening  bj 
reading  the  Scriptures,  and  wit^  prayer. 

Monday,  llih. — I  arose  pretty  w^ :  my  kind  nurse  disposed  herself  to 
her  needlework,  and  I  to  finish  my  wood-cutting  operation  "beyond  the 
rivulet.  At  breakfast,  my  wife  told  me  the  third  hen  was  setting ;  and 
that,  as  two  more  of  the  ducks  were  missing,  she  had  no  doubt  they  also 
were  employed  in  hatching.  The  poor  cock  was  stalking  about,  s 
solitary  individual,  before  the  platform ;  and  as  we  threw  liim  some  £rag^ 
ments  of  biscuit,  he  called  his  hens,  as  he  picked  the  bits  up ;  but  they  €^ 
not  come,  and  he  left  the  pieces  untouched,  walking  away  disconsolate. 
The  armadillo  now  kept  out  in  open  ^daylight,  roaming  about  liis  stoccadt^ 
and  stood  stoutly  on  his  legs,  with  his  head  projecting  to  receive  anj 
donation  we  might  throw  to  him ;  for  he  was  not  indisposed  to  taste  mea^ 
or  biscuit,  or  roast  yam,  or  whatever  was  put  into  his  crib,  but  he  liked 
the  musk  melon  the  best. 

In  the  afternoon,  while  my  dear  Eliza  returned  to  her  needlework,! 
amused  myself  £tting  up  a  place  for  the  ducks,  and  their  expected  jouqg 
broods  when  they  should  come  forth,  in  a  snug  recess  of  the  rock,  about 
twenty  yards  on  this  side  of  the  cave-spring. 

Tuesday,  12th. — Early  in  the  morning  we  embarked  in  the  punt,  with 
my  usual  husbandry  accoutrements  and  a  basket  of  provisions,  with  some 
seeds  of  the  bird-peppers  and  capsicums  to  plant.  It  was  a  pleasant  rov 
to  the  beach  of  the  plantation ;  and  I  was  fully  repaid  for  all  my  toil  l)jr 
seeing  every  thing  pushing  forward  most  luxuriandy.  When  our  tasks 
yrore  finished,  as  my  arms  were  more  tired  than  my  legs,  we  left  the  punt 
on  the  beach,  and  walked  home  through  the  woodland  region ;  observing 
on  our  way  the  places  in  which  I  had  planted  the  chocolate-nuts,  a  few  of 
which,  I  gladly  saw,  were  up. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 


Wb  retired  early,  to  avoid  the  sand-flies,  and  rested  ourselves  on  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  vessel,  enjoying  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the  evening. 
**  Dear  Eliza,"  said  I,  "  what  do  you  say  to  an  excursion  to-morrow  to  the 
other  extremity  of  tlie  isthmus  ?  I  wish  to  reconnoitre  a  little  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  immediate  residence.    I  will  go  early  in  the  morning 
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and  fetch  the  punt." — "No,"  said  she,  "tw  will  go,  if  you  please." — 
**WeIl,  then,  dear  Eliza,  we  will  go :  it  always  has  been  we,  and  I  am 
content  that  it  shall  be  always  we,  — now  and  for  ever,  here  and  here- 
after, ipy  own  best  blessing ! "  This  I  said,  embracing  her  tenderly. 

Wednesday,  13th. — The  sun  had  not  risen  when  we  got  into  our  boat;; 
and,  putting  off  from  the  cre^  we  rowed  along  shore  towards  the  northem 
ertroraty  of  the  isthmus.  We  disembarked  at  the  head  of  the  creek,  and 
l>laeed  ourselves  and  our  baskets  imder  the  shade  of  a  large  tree,  about 
twdre  or  fourteen  yards  north  of  the  punt :  we  here  took  up  a  delightful 
position  on  a  little  mound,  by  the  foot  of  which  the  streamlet  ran  down 
into  the  creek.  My  dear  wife  spread  out  her  cold  collation  on  this  shaded 
spot;  while  I  took  care  that  the  musket  and  all  our  other  weapons  were 
at  hand,  thalt  we  might  not  be  surprised  by  we  laaew  not  whatt. 

After  breakfast,  we  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  by 
waDdng  along  the  side  of  the^  streamlet ;  but  we  soon  found  we  could  not 
advance  far,  on  account  of  the  entangling  underwood ;  we  therefore  retrod 
«nr  steps,  planting  some  shaddock,  and  orange,  and  lime-pips,  here  and 
ihere,  by  tiie  way. 

Towards  the  afternoon,  I  fished  up  half-a-dozen  crayfish,  after  much 
tronUe  and  perplexity.  I  had  expected  they  were  of  the  same  species 
inth  the  creature  we  had  taken  on  the  western  beadh  of  the  isthmus  after 
the  storm ;  T)ut  I  soon  discovered  that  these  crayfish  had  no  great  claws, 
sothat  I  was  obliged  to  manoeuvre,  and  succeeded  in  jerking  a  few  of  them 
witTipon  the  beach.  We  then  re-embarked,  and  kept  along  the  western 
Aore  of  the  bay  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  ground  was  nearly 
open  before  ns,  having  only  a  few  fine  trees  thinly  scattered  over  it,  as  we 
aoDBethnes  see  in  an  English  park.  This  situation  was  most  inviting  for 
areadence;  the  position  was  excellent  in  every  respect, — the  ground 
open,  the  soil  good,  the  exposure  favourable  to  tropical  trees  and  vege- 
tables, there  being  no  longer  protracted  shade  as  at  the  cotton- tree  plan- 
tation. 

While  we  stood  contemplating  the  rich  scenery  around  us,  Fidele  began 
to  bark,  which  induced  us  to  turn  our  steps  towards  the  place,  expecting 
to  find  him  at  his  old  game  with  an  iguana ;  but  before  we  had  advanced 
many  yards  we  saw  him  brush  out  of  the  wood,  followed  by  what  we 
considered  a  small  pig,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  a  drove  of 
perhaps  twenty  of  these  pig-looking  animals  rushed  out  of  the  brake  to 
the  assistance  of  their  comrade.  There  was  no  time  for  parley  with  so 
large  a  body.  I  had  at  first  spared  the  single  one,  who  was  still  skirmish- 
ing with  Fidele ;  but  now,  without  more  ceremony,  I  discharged  the 
mnaket  direct  amongst  them,  and  one  of  them  fell.  During  the  short 
minute  in  which  I  was  observing  this  horde  of  little  barbarians,  the  ad- 
Tanced  combatant  had  woimded  Fidele  with  its  tusk,  who  was  then  close 
to  his  mistress :  she,  at  the  same  moment  I  fired,  had  struck  \iax  ^^<^ 
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wish  I  did  not  know  that  this  was  part  of  the  peccary ;  I  really  do  Ml 
like  to  eat  it :  yet  I  owe  it  to  you,  my  kind  Edward,  to  banish  emt] 
other  feeling  than  the  desire  of  pleasing  you."  I  thanked  her  for  ba 
sensible  and  gracious  determination ;  and  she  smilingly  received  a  pbtb 
of  the  broth  from  my  hand,  and  gave  it  to  Fidele,  who  seemed  to  migkti^ 
approve  the  mess.  About  an  hour  after  our  repast,  as  my  dear  Eliza  hi 
been  confined  all  day  with  our  wounded  friend,  I  volimteered  to  remaii 
with  him,  while  she  should  take  a  little  walk,  by  way  of  exercise,  to  iJi 
thicket  and  the  spring.  While  she  was  absent,  my  little  charge  show* 
himself  very  sensible  to  my  condolence  and  attentions ;  and  I  felt  A 
happiness  I  was  bestowing,  even  on  a  dumb  creature,  reflected  graciood; 
in  my  own  breast. 

My  dear  wife  bent  her  steps  first  to  the  spring.  On  her  return  t 
visit  the  thicket,  she  saluted  me  by  kissing  her  hand  as  she  pysed  A 
plank-house.  She  did  not  tarry  long  on  her  errand  there,  soon  cominj 
back  to  me  again,  and  with  a  brisk  step  approaching  the  platform  (yrh& 
I  had  now  placed  myself  with  our  little  dog),  she  told  me  she  had  found 
fluttering  on  the  floor  of  the  cave,  two  young  fuU-feathered  pigeott 
which,  in  attempting  to  fly  out  through  the  aperture,  must  have  dropped 
probably  in  a  first  trial.  She  held  them  tenderly  in  her  hands,  aw 
showed  them  to  me  with  a  pitying  kind  of  pleasure.  "  Now,  my  dea 
Edward ! "  said  she,  **  we  can  keep  these,  and  tame  them  without  hurtiflj 
ihem."  —  "  Certainly,"  replied  I,  "  to  keep  them,  we  have  only  to  cut  ow 
of  their  wings ;  and  if  we  set  them  down  in  the  cave,  and  throw  a  litA 
bruised  corn,  then  the  old  ones  will  feed  them  there."  During  tea  tl« 
goats  came  gambolling  before  our  door ;  and  when  evening  •  drew  on 
I  placed  the  basket  with  the  young  pigeons  in  the  cave,  scattering  plent) 
of  "bruised  corn  around ;  and  then,  returning  to  the  plank-house,  tool 
Fidele  in  my  arms,  and  made  our  escape  on  board  before  the.sand-flifi 
began  to  buzz. 

Friday,  15th. — Our  dear  little  dog  was  on  foot  in  the  cabin  as  soon* 
we  arose,  and  seemed  quite  himself  again ;  which  induced  me  to  take  ol 
the  bandage  placed  round  his  neck  :  I  bathed  the  part  again  with  spiritt 
and  his  mistress  put  on  a  clean  neckcloth :  we  could  not  but  snulc  • 
the  fine  bow  she  tied  on  one  side  of  his  face.  On  landing,  she  visited  he 
pigeons  in  the  cave,  while  I  remained  with  Fidele  in  the  plank-hon* 
When  she  returned  she  told  me,  that  when  she  went  in  she  found  a  gre* 
many  pigeons  pecking  on  the  floor,  and  that  one  of  them  was  in  the  has 
ket,  feeding  the  young  ones,  which  had  both  their  bills  in  her  mouU 
She  was  quite  pleased  with  the  sight,  and  I  with  the  details  of  it.  Hat 
ing  nothing  else  to  do,  I  brought  home  a  load  of  fire-wood,  which 
had  cut  some  days  before.  On  my  return,  I  found  my  dear  wife  ha 
hoSM  the  kettle,  and  roasted  the  last  of  our  plantains  for  breakfast :  < 
" '  " ,  wholesome  vegetable  we  this  morning  took  our  leave  with  soffl 
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p^ret,  for  Aey  were  an  excellent  substitute  for  bread.  During  the  fore- 
Boon  I  went  into  the  cave,  and  found,  notwithstanding  the  comparative 
coolness  of  the  place,  that  the  other  fore-quarter  of  the  peccary  was  no 
loagor  fit  for  the  use  of  our  table.  The  salted  hind-quarters,  I  found  in 
nry  good  order.  Fidele  now  partook  of  our  present  usual  fare ;  for 
liie  sfciffiiess  of  his  jaws,  from  his  neck- wound,  having  passed  awaj,  he  sat 
xx^  b^ging  for  some  fish,  which  he  eat  with  a  sharp  appetite.  In  the 
afternoon  we  rowed  to  the  plantation :  every  thing  was  flourishing :  the 
Bidun  com  was  several  inches  above  ground,  high  enough  for  the  hoe ; 
ttd  the  sugar-canes  had  grown  another  foot,  so  that  I  found  plenty  of 
CB^loyment  until  the  evening. 

We  retomed  with  improved  spirits  from  this  part  of  our  island  domain, 
md  my  Eliza,  like  a  kind  parent,  welcoming  her  young  brood,  began  im- 
■Ndiately  feeding  the  armadillo  liberally  with  melon,  and  the  goats  with 
pimipkin  cut  in  slices.  The  evening  was  delightfully  cool,  which  induced 
M  to  remain  sitting  on  the  platform  until  the  stars  appeared,  though  with 
itan  the  sand-flies  also :  so  I  had  recourse  to  a  cigar,  while  my  dear  love 
Bestiied  close  to  me,  and  we  enjoyed  not  a  little  the  serenity  which  our 
fetottion  cast  around  us.  The  cigar  finished,  we  departed  to  our  ship,  and 
koiepose. 

Saturday,  16th. — We  disembarked  to  breakfast,  and  I  went  to  the  cave 
to  inspect  our  corned  meat ;  which  I  found  sweet,  and  fit  for  use.  It  oc-< 
cnrred  to  me  to  look  at  the  place  where  I  had  driven  in  the  peg  to  hang 
Ak  peccary  on,  as  it  appeared  to  me  at  the  time  of  my  hammering  at  it 
ko  soimd  hollow.  On  examining  the  spot,  I  was  confirmed  in  that  opinion^ 
Aoeordingly  we  repaired  together  to  the  cave,  and  I  knocked  my  hammer 
•bout  in  various  directions  wherever  I  saw  a  crevice ;  and  though  there 
certainly  was  a  difference  of  soimd  near  some  of  them,  Eliza  thought  it 
could  only  arise  from  natural  irregularities  in  the  rock,  probably  by  fis- 
sores ;  and  so  we  returned  as  we  went. 

&mday,  I7th. — ^We  arose  with  the  sun,  and  performed  our  usual  water 
Ancmgs  on  deck.  It  has  well  been  said,  "  that  cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness;"  and,  therefore,  we  thought  it  no  sin  to  make  our  grand 
^Wotions  on  the  morning  of  each  returning  Sabbath.  The  sea-water 
^ttown  over  us  was  highly  refreshing  and  invigorating;  and  nothing 
^  the  dread  of  the  sharks,  which  we  had  once  seen  near  our  shore, 
pwvented  us  daily  bathing  on  the  beach.  We  dressed  ourselves  neatly, 
*d  first  visited  the  young  pigeons  in  the  basket,  and  brought  them  forth 
^ore  the  plank-house,  where  we  put  them  out,  and  strewed  some  corn, 
'^e  watched  earnestly  to  see  what  would  be  the  result,  and  to  my 
®za*8  great  delight  while  we  were  at  our  repast,  the  old  birds  came  to 
^^  and  fed  them  by  the  basket.  Our  poor  solitary  cock  came  up 
1;  them,  apparently  glad  of  their  company. 
F  2 
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After  breakfast  I  read  the  Morning  Service,  and  my  dear  wife  iha 
lessons  of  the  day ;  concluding  with  one  of  Archbishop  Tillotson's  ex- 
cellent sermons : — "If  ye  love  me,"  saith  our  blessed  Saviour,  ** keep  my 
commandments."  We  dined  on  what  had  been  provided  yesterday, 
giving  thanks,  with  more  than  our  daily  fervency,  for  the  bounties  of  that 
Grod,  "in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being."  In  the  after- 
noon we  read  some  chapters  in  Isaiah,  and  a  part  of  the  Gk>spel  of 
St.  John ;  and  then  took  a  ramble  into  the  woodland  regions,  Fidele  fol- 
lowing closely,  and  sedately,  at  the  foot  of  his  mistress.  It  was  happiness 
unutterable  so  to  walk,  her  arm  linked  in  mine — with  the  one  of  all 
earthly  beings  the  most  dear ;  not  bone  of  my  bone,  but  soul  of  my  soul 
— one  mind,  one  spirit,  one  faith,  one  hope  of  a  blessed  communion  with 
each  other,  for  ever,  in  Christ. 

Monday,  18th. — After  my  morning's  labour  I  was  disposed  to*  linger 
over  our  breakfast;  and  our  conversation  turned  upon  the  sounduig 
crevices  in  the  cave.  The  idea  still  possessed  me  that  in  some  places  the 
hollows  must  be  deeper  than  a  mere  fissure  in  the  rock, — perhaps,  some 
inner  cavern :  I  accordingly  took  my  strongest  hatchet,  and  was  quickly 
satisfied  that  the  sound  from  the  spot  near  the  crevice  where  I  had  hung 
the  peccary,  and  for  several  yards  beyond  it,  was  very  different  from  that 
on  the  other  parts  of  the  cavern.  When  we  had  the  advantage  of  a 
candle,  to  our  amazement  an  artificial  appearance  of  inserted  stones  was 
evident. 

I  lost  no  time  in  going  on  board  for  a  crow-bar,  which  I  had  seen 
in  the  fore-cuddy ;  and,  bringing  it,  commenced  dislodging  the  stones. 
After  very  short  work,  I  had  extracted  sufiicient  to  lay  open  a  hole 
large  enough  to  admit  my  body;  and,  on  thrusting  in  my  head  and 
shoulders,  I  did  indeed  perceive  a  kind  of  chamber,  dimly  lit  by  a 
glimmering  light  from  a  narrow  fissure  above.  By  this  aperture,  I 
knew  that  the  air  now  admitted  from  the  opening  made  below  would 
instantly  clear  the  place  of  all  foul  vapour ;  and,  after  resting  a  moment 
to  explain  this  to  my  Eliza,  I  wormed  myself  into  the  recess,  and  re- 
ceived the  candle  from  her  hand.  The  floor  of  the  place  was  covered 
deep  with  sand,  which  was  quite  dry;  and  for  some  time  I  could  not 
discover  anything  worthy  of  notice;  but,  on  moving  forward  about 
three  yards,  I  saw  a  collection  of  small  canvass  bags,  ranged  side  by  side, 
and  behind  them  a  long  wooden  box.  Without  stopping  to  examine 
their  contents,  I  stepped  back  to  the  hole,  and  desired  my  wife  to  come 
in,  telling  her  what  I  had  seen.  She  quickly  got  through,  following  the 
candle  and  me ;  and  opening  one  of  the  bags,  I  discerned  at  a  glance 
some  sparkling  metal.  "  This  is  treasure !"  cried  I.  She  instantly  ex- 
claimed, "May  it  please  God  to  presei've  us!" — "From  what,  dearest?" 
I  replied,  tumbling  out  several  large  pieces  of  coin.  "  They  are  full  of 
doJJnrs/^  she  rejoined;  "and  of  what  use  arc  they  tons?" — "Well,  sweet 
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Eliza,"  I  replied,  "  they  can  do  us  no  harm ;  we  can  leave  them  where 
we  find  them,  if  we  please." — "Just  so,"  she  answered.  "However," 
said  I,  "  we  will  examine  the  box."  The  lid  was  nailed  down,  so  it  could 
not  be  opened  without  a  chisel.  I  held  some  pieces  of  the  iponey  in  my 
band,  which  had  fallen  out  of  the  bag,  and  by  the  candle-light  had  ap- 
peared white :  we  then  concluded  they  were  dollars,  but  we  now  dis- 
covered, by  daylight,  that  they  were  gold  doubloons.  I  remarked  this 
vast  diflference  in  their  value  to  my  dear  wife.  "Well,"  said  she, 
"Edward,  it  is  all  the  same  to  us,  dollars  or  doubloons,  or  our  own  English 
farthings ;  we  cannot  send  to  market  with  money  here.  Your  health,  my 
honoured  husband,  is  our  wealth,  and  God's  blessing  is  our  exhaustless 
minel" — "  Very  well,  dearest,"  I  replied,  "  if  there  be  any  more  of  it  in 
the  other  bags,  with  you  and  God  for  my  guide,  I  hope  I  shall  not  make 
a  bad  use  of  it,  should  I  ever  have  the  opportunity." — "I  hope — I 
belieYe,  you  would  not,  my  dear  Edward,"  she  rejoined ;  "  but  riches  are 
a  snare." — "My  own  Eliza,"  I  answered  gravely,  "bags  of  gold  can  be 
no  riches  to  me,  where  we  are ;  they  may  as  well  be  full  of  the  sand  that 
covers  the  floor." 

Here  the  dialogue  ended ;  and  with  less  haste  about  going  for  the  chisel 
I  set  about  preparing  dinner,  in  which  my  Eliza,  cheerful  as  usual,  assisted 
me;  and  we  dined  on  the  last  corned  quarter  of  the  peccary,  which  was 
"till  very  good.  "Now,"  said  I,  "let  us  go  and  inspect  the  box."  She 
rdit  our  caudle ;  and,  taking  a  chisel  and  mallet  with  me,  I  opened  the 
hox:  it  was  fidl  of  all  sorts  of  gold  and  silver  articles — representations, 
of  the  Crucifixion,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  in  highly-wrought  silver 
shrines,  gold  hilts  for  swords,  large  earrings  of  gold,  some  ingots  of 
gold,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  tissue,  and  some 
alver  lavers,  and  other  costly  thhigs.  My  dear  wife  admired  all  these 
beautiful  pieces  of  workmanship  very  much,  making  many  appropriate 
remarks  on  the  different  articles ;  and  when  we  had  examined  all,  she 
gently  said,  "  Dear  Edward,  let  us  now  shut  the  box  up,  and  the  place  in 
which  it  is  also  :  these  things  do  not  belong  to  us." — "  O,  very  welll "  I 
lustily  replied :  "  as  you  please !  I  don't  care  a  rush  about  them ! " 

But  this  affair  was  of  too  much  importance  to  remain  unsettled.  I 
turned  the  doubloons  over  and  over  in  my  hand,  and  found  on  them  the 
head  of  Carolus  11.  which,  although  looking  as  if  just  out  of  the  Mint,, 
bore  the  date  of  16^0.  "Eliza,"  said  I,  "when  we  look  at  the  date  of 
this  coin,  the  probability  is,  that  this  treasure  has  been  here  at  least  fifty 
or  sixty  years,  and  that  there  are  no  persons  living  to  whom  it  belongs. 
Besides,  most  likely,  the  pei'sons  who  placed  it  where  it  is  were  bucca- 
Jieers  who  despoiled  some  Spanish  vessel  of  it ;  the  first  6wners,  then,  are 
doubtlessly  killed.  Hence  it  does  not  belong  to  any  one ;  at  least  not  to 
wyone  that  could,  with  the  utmost  diligence,  be  discovered.  Therefore 
possession  is  the  only  right  which,  under  such  circumstasie&%^  c^oi  \^  ^^V 
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tip ;  and  it  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  myself  and  to  you,  and  to  all  connectec 
with  us,  though  on  cQstant  shores,  to  endeavour  to  preserve  this  treasnre 
and  to  convey  it  to  England,  if  ever  an  opportunity  should  offer.**  1^ 
did  not  answer  me  for  some  time :  at  last  she  said,  "If  those  to  whomi 
rightfully  belongs  cannot  have  it,  I  certainly  see  no  just  reason  why  joi 
should  not  do  as  you  propose — preserve  it  for  your  own  use,  and  so  applj 
it,  should  the  occasion  ever  present  itself.**  —  "Well,  my  dear  Eliza,  tiufl 
is  the  principle  on  which  I  shall  act.** 

The  question  was  now  set  at  rest  between  us,  by  which  a  great  weighi 
was  taken  off"  my  mind :  for  my  exemplary  wife  would  never  have  ut- 
tered an  assent  to  any  measure  not  founded  on  moral  propriety.  It  wai 
but  a  few  hours  since  I  had  discovered  this  hoard  of  gold ;  and,  with  al 
my  efforts,  I  could  not  settle  to  my  work  as  before.  I  continued  in  tin 
plank-house,  talking  on  subjects  far  from  our  little  island ;  and  I  askec 
my  sweetly-attentive  companion,  to  give  us  some  wine,  which  she  dH 
immediately ;  and  I  sat,  and  discoursed,  and  drank  wine,  till  tea-time 
She  oflen  smiled  as  I  talked,  but  would  not  disturb  my  humour ;  anc 
that  visionary  hour  or  two  passed  off  very  well.  We  fed  our  animab 
and  retired  eai*ly  to  the  vessel. 

Tuesday,  19th. — My  sleep  during  the  night  was  harassed  by  Strang* 
dreams,  so  incoherent,  they  could  not  be  recounted ;  but  all  bore  on  tiw 
treasure  in  the  cave.  After  breakfast,  I  proposed  that  we  shouK 
examine  the  whole  of  the  bags,  with  their  contents ;  and  accordingly,  oi 
entering  the  cave,  I  removed  the  loose  stones  from  the  breach  in  the  wall 
and  we  again  found  ourselves  in  the  recess.  I  counted  the  bags,  anc 
found  forty,  each  of  them  not  larger  than  the  top  of  a  stocking ;  but  oi 
reckoning  out  the  doubloons  from  the  bag  we  had  first  found,  the  resull 
was  five  hundred;  and  on  breaking  the  strings,  which  were  quitt 
mouldering,  of  some  others,  I  saw  their  contents  to  be  the  same.  Tin 
bags  themselves,  also,  were  nearly  rotten,  although  they  lay  in  a  bed  o 
dry  sand.  "  We  have  here,"  said  I,  "  my  dear  Eliza,  a  proof  of  the  grea 
length  of  time  this  money  has  been  hidden  in  this  place.** — "Well,**  dn 
replied,  "  but  what  are  we  to  do  with  it  ?  ** — "  You  must  make  new  bags,' 
was  my  answer,  "  and  I  will  make  boxes  to  pack  them  in ;  and  then  w 
will  leave  them  here,  ready  for  an  opportunity  that  may  occur  to  remov 
them  and  us.** 

I  hastened  to  get  up  some  new  canvass  from  the  fore-cuddy  of  the  brij 
and  as  speedily  cut  it  out  into  forty  pieces,  for  as  many  bags.  "Now,  m 
own  Eliza,**  said  I,  "  you  must  sew  up  these  as  strongly  as  you  can,  an 
I  will  make  boxes  to  pack  them  in.**  Here  was  at  least  a  fortnight 
employment  for  us ;  and  we  immediately  began  occupying  ourselves  wit 
our  task. 

On  Sunday,  the  24th,  we  rested  from  our  labours,  and  kept  the  Sal 
bath;  hut  I  confess  we  did  not  feel  so  serenely  devout  on  this  day  as  ha 
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been  usual  to  us ;  yet  we  read  the  service  of  tlie  church,  and  engaged  our- 
selves in  other  spiritual  exercises ;  but  our  thoughts  too  often  recurred  to 
the  strange  discovery  of  the  preceding  week :  still  it  was  the  Sabbath, 
and  we  found  it  so  to  our  minds,  for  we  prayed  fervently  to  Grod  for 
direction  and  support,  to  be  our  counsellor  and  comforter,  and  not  to 
permit  us  to  forsake  him,  and  our  life  of  holy  hope,  for  any  earttly  con- 
adentions. 

On  our  coming  on  shore,  we  were  agreeably  greeted  near  the  thicket- 
aTenue  by  the  appearance  of  one  of  our  fowls  with  her  brood  of  twelve ; 
ttd  I  can  truly  say  we  were  more  delighted  in  seeing  this  increase  to  our 
family  than  in  finding  all  the  treasure :  the  one  pleasure  was  unalloyed ; 
the  other  was  encompassed  with  care  and  misgivings.  My  dear  wife  fed 
themotiier  hen,  before  our  own  breakfast,  with  plenty  of  bruised  com,  of 
whidi  the  little  strangers  endeavoured  to  partake ;  while  the  two  young 
pigeoiis  also  walked  about  pecking  familiarly  with  the  group. 

After  dinner,  we  took  a  walk  through  the  woodland  region  to  the  plan- 
tttion,  and  there  felt  a  renewal  of  our  former  pure  happiness.  We  re- 
tomed  to  our  house  an  hour  before  the  sun  dropped ;  and,  having  read 
wme  chapters  in  the  Bible,  took  our  tea,  and  retired  to  rest. 

Monday,  25th.  —  On  rising  this  morning,  I,  as  well  as  my  dear  wife, 
could  not  help  expressing  a  wish  that  we  had  never  found  tlie  treasure  ; 
fiarithad  discomposed  our  minds,  and  sadly  thrown  us  out  of  the  cus- 
tomary tenor  of  our  employments.  However,  having  taken  our  resolution, 
we  continued  to  persevere  in  making  the  bags  and  boxes,  and  all  were 
finiahed  by  the  following  Saturday  morning.  We  then  counted  the  con- 
tents of  each  old  bag,  as  they  were  turned  over  into  the  new  bags,  and 
£>and  each  to  contain  exactly  five  hundred  doubloons.  I  had  made  each 
box  to  hold  three  of  the  bags,  which  I  packed  closely  with  sand,  thirteen 
boxes  in  all ;  and  there  was  one  bag  over,  which  I  removed  to  the  plank- 
house. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  week,  two  of  the  ducks  had  brought  out  their 
btoods, — one  of  eight,  the  other  of  ten,  and,  busy  as  we  had  been,  we  did 
^  omit  to  careftdly  house  them  every  evening  in  a  place  I  had  built  for 
^  near  the  spring. 

Sunday,  March  3rd.  —  We  arose  this  morning,  and  blessed  God,  as  if 
^divered  from  some  great  calamity.  Our  hearts  were  again  light,  and 
We  enjoyed  ourselves,  arm-in-arm,  on  deck,  after  dressing  for  the  day 
with  a  new  delight.  The  sun  was  up,  yet  the  morning  was  cool,  and  we 
looked  once  more  around,  alive  to  all  'the  beauties  of  nature  that  sur- 
i^yonded  us.  This  Sabbath  was  passed  in  great  comfort  of  mind,  and  in 
tile  due  exercises  of  religious  duty. 

Monday,  4tli. — We  congratulated  each  other,  on  leaving  our  cabin  this 
'^V'niiQg,  that  we  had  done  with  the  counting  and  packing  the  doubloons, 
^  nevertheless  I  smilingly  remarked  that  I  had  large  po8aes&v(m%^  W^ 
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flourishing  condition.    We  finished  our  evening  on  the  platform  of  onr 
palace,  as  usual,  and  retired  early  to  our  vessel. 

I  will  now  pass  through  the  next  five  weeks  by  observing  cursorily, 
that  I  worked  for  four  hours  in  the  morning  of  every  week-day,  gettii^ 
forward  the  materials  for  building  our  residence,  on  the  open  spaee 
beyond  the  silk-cotton  tree ;  and  I  also  contrived  to  find  time  to  maie  a 
secure  place  with  planks  and  fragments  of  the  rock,  covered  in  at  the  top 
imder  the  larboard  bow  of  the  brig,  for  a  bathing-place,  which  proved  • 
source  of  great  comfort  and  delight  to  us  both ;  nor  did  I  neglect  to 
dress  the  ground  at  one  or  other  of  the  plantations  every  evening.  My 
dear  wife  the  while  attended  to  the  stock,  and  other  domestic  matters; 
always  happy  when  the  Sunday  came  round,  being  ever  to  us  a  Sabbath 
day. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Monday,  15th  April. — While  my  dear  wife  and  I  were  enjoying  our 
breakfast  under  the  wide  shadow  of  our  arbour  tree,  we  were  stnu^ 
dumb  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  large  canoe  between  us  and  ihe 
opposite  island.  To  arms  was  the  first  impulse ;  and  after  looking  at 
each  other  for  a  few  moments  with  astonishment,  I  said,  *'Fear  nothings 
my  beloved  wife!  They  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  few  harmless 
Indians,  driven  hither  by  some  accident.  I  will  wave  to  them  to  land." 
—"Then,"  replied  she,  "may  our  God  be  with  us,  as  we  mean  them 
kindly !"  I  took  her  pike,  and  tied  a  white  napkin,  that  lay  in  the  basket} 
to  it,  as  a  flag.  In  a  few  minutes  the  people  discovered  us,  for  they  were 
little  more  than  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  shore.  They  immediately 
turned  the  cancels  head  towards  our  flag,  and  soon  began  to  hail  us ;  but 
we  could  not  understand  them ;  our  only  answer,  therefore,  was  stfll 
waving  our  signal.  My  dear  wife,  however,  bethought  herself  of  running 
back  to  the  cotton  tree,  whence  she  brought  a  fine  melon,  and  held  it  np 
in  her  hand.  At  sight  of  this  they  spoke  to  us  again,  and  we  heard  tblB 
word  "  amigos,"  or  something  very  like  it.  The  Latin  I  had  learned  al 
School  made  me  catch  at  it.  "  Amicus  ! **  thought  I;  "  that  will  do ;"  and 
I  hallooed  out  "  amigos  I "  as  loudly  as  I  could,  imitating  their  pronun- 
ciation of  the  word,  and  again  waving  the  flag.  On  this  they  began  to 
paddle  in  earnest  towards  us ;  and  we  discovered  two  men,  two  women, 
and  a  girl  in  the  canoe,  all  negroes.  I  now  perceived  we  had  nothing  to 
fear ;  so  we  descended  to  the  beach  just  as  the  canoe  touched  the  shore 
The  people  did  not  jump  on  land  instantly,  but  stood,  or  sat,  surveying 
us  attentively.  At  length  the  elder  of  the  men  stepped  out,  and  stoop- 
ing before  me,  embraced  my  knees.  I  raised  him  up,  while  my  wife,  with 
the  look  of  an  angel,  gave  him  the  melon ;  and  I,  to  show  him  I  had  no 
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misgiyings,  took  a  cla^-knife  from  my  pocket,  and  putting  it  into  his 
hand  unopened,  made  signs  to  him  to  cut  the  melon,  and  divide  it  among 
Us  party.  It  was  a  water-melon ;  and  in  their  situation,  parching  with 
thirst,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  nothing  could  be  more  grateful  or  accept- 
able. He  returned  into  the  canoe,  and,  opening  the  knife,  cut  the  melon 
into  slices,  and  presented  it  to  his  companions.  After  they  had  finished, 
Intade  signs  to  the  two  men  to  rise  and  go  with  me,  at  the  same  time 
saying  to  my  wife,  "Will  you  be  afraid  to  stay  with  the  women?*'  She 
Mnrered,  with  firmness,  "  Certainly  not."  The  men  hesitated  to  leave  the 
women,  as  they  did  not  suppose  that  my  dear  partner  was  other  than  a 
caballero,  till  one  of  the  women  suddenly  seemed  to  recognise  her  sex ; 
and  then  speaking  to  the  men  to  that  purpose,  as  I  supposed,  they  readily 
went  with  me.  I  put  the  salt  beef  and  biscuit,  and  other  things,  into  the 
hasket,  giving  it  to  one  of  the  men  to  carry,  and  to  the  other  the  canteen 
with  water.  I  then  returned  with  them  back  to  the  beach.  As  we  drew 
near,  my  companions  laughed  and  shouted  to  their  women,  who  answered 
hy  clapping  their  hands,  accompanied  by  some  vociferous  expressions 
indicative  of  joy.  During  all  this  affair  Fidele  never  barked,  but  kept 
qmte  dose  to  the  feet  of  his  mistress,  eyeing  the  negroes  with  fear  and 
SQ^cion.    ■ 

When  they  had  finished  their  repast,  which  was  scanty  enough  for  so 
numy,  I  made  one  of  them  take  up  the  empty  basket,  and  another  the  can- 
teen, and  then,  proceeding  in  a  body  to  the  great  tree,  I  signed  to  them 
to  lie  down  to  rest.  They  instantly  obeyed,  and  all  but  Qie  elder  man 
fell  adeep.  He  and  I  endeavoured  to  converse ;  but  could  not  under- 
^M  each  other  in  the  least.  I  was,  however,  satisfied  he  spoke 
^tanish,  though  perhaps  in  the  sort  of  way  the  negroes  of  Jamaica  speak 
^lisL  If  he  had  spoken  pure  CastiHan,  I  should  not  have  understood 
htm  the  better  for  it.  All  that  I  could  comprehend  was,  that  his  name 
*a8  Diego,  and  that  he  called  the  other  man  Shaver ;  which,  as  he  re- 
peated it  several  times,  caused  my  dear  wife  to  smile,  at  which  old  Diego 
^aoghed  heartily,  although  ignorant  of  the  joke.  The  man's  name,  no 
^bt,  was  Xavier,  though  pronounced  in  a  manner  that  produced  a  ridi- 
ooions  meaning  to  our  English  ears.  My  dear  wife  then  suggested  that, 
as  these  poor  strangers  had  but  a  spare  breakfast,  it  were  well  to  take 
Diego,  and  bring  some  provisions  for  their  ample  dinner.  He  appeared 
^  understand  that  his  services  were  required,  and  followed  us  through 
^  woodland  region  without  showing  any  fear. 

Ko  doubt  he  expected  to  see  a  fine  house,  and  plenty  of  people ;  for, 
^  passing  along  the  path  between  the  promontory  and  the  rock,  he 
'^okfid  around  and  around,  and  then  at  us,  with  a  sort  of  amazement.  As 
^  came  out  on  the  platform,  he  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  brig,  and  then 
^  something  to  me.  I  made  signs,  to  inform  him  she  had  been  wrecked, 
^  Uiat  all  but  ourselves  had  perished.    He  understood  m^  cotxt^^^X^  \ 
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his  eyes  instantly  filled  with  tears,  and  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
Poor  negro,  thon  thyself,  like  ourselves,  had  been  snatched  from  a 
watery  grave  I  and  the  Divine  spirit,  breathed  into  man,  became  manifest 
in  thee  at  this  moment.  My  beloved  Eliza  was  deeply  afiected  by  this 
language  of  universal  nature,  which  so  distinctly  spoke  how  mudi  the 
poor  negro  compassionated  our  present  situation. 

We  proceeded  on  our  return  to  his  sleeping  friends ;  but  I  stopped  when 
we  arrived  at  the  rocky  point,  and  said  to  my  dear  wife,  "Go,  my 
Eliza,  and  catch  us  a  fish.**  She  dropped  the  bait  into  our  conservatory, 
when  a  fish  immediately  took  it,  which,  with  a  little  exertion,  she  soon 
drew  out  upon  the  rock.  Diego,  on  seeing  the  great  size  of  the  prize, 
caught  in  a  moment,  as  he  thought,  from  the  sea,  by  a  white  woman  too 
(whom,  he  believed,  could  do  nothing  but  yawn  and  count  her  beads), 
burst  into  an  ecstasy,  and  sprang  on  the  rock,  to  disentangle  the  fish  from 
the  hook.  My  dear  Eliza  thanked  him  with  a  smile,  and  the  next  instant 
he  descended  with  the  fish  in  his  hand ;  and  we  returned  to  the  cotton- 
tree  within  the  hour,  and  found  all  the  party  still  asleep. 

Diego  roused  them  immediately  on  our  arrival ;  while,  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  he  held  the  fish  over  the  face  of  one,  and  a  great  yam  over  an- 
other, as  the  people  lay  close  together.  After  rubbing  their  eyes,  they 
one  and  all  began  to  talk  and  smile ;  and  we  rejoiced  to  see  in  our  new 
companions  nothing  but  what  was  cheerful  and  inofiensive.  "  Shawveer,** 
said  I  (imitating  Diego  as  well  as  I  could  in  pronouncing  the  name),  and 
at  the  same  time  taking  him  by  the  arm,  "  come  with  me.**  I  led  him  to  a 
little  distance,  and  ignited  the  leaves  and  sticks,  making  signs  to  him, 
meanwhile,  to  build  up  a  fire  on  that  spot.  He  was  pleased  with  the  oc- 
cupation, and  soon  called  on  one  of  the  women,  who  was  his  wife.  On 
this  I  put  my  hand  on  his  breast,  sajdng  "  Shawveer,**  then  touching  his 
wife*s  shoulder,  at  the  same  time  pointing  to  him,  and  repeating  his 
name  and  then  pointing  to  her :  after  the  pause  of  a  second,  he  understood 
my  question,  and  answered  "  Hachinta.**  I  repeated  the  word,  patting 
her  on  the  shoulder,  and  then  left  them  to  collect  wood  and  make  up 
the  fire. 

On  returning  to  the  cotton-tree,  I  found  Diego  in  full  detail  to  the 
other  two  women,  the  one  his  wife,  the  other  his  daughter,  a  girl  about 
seventeen  years  of  age :  and  I  suppose  he  had  told  of  his  seeing  the  brig, 
and  his  understanding  our  misfortune ;  for  at  the  moment  I  came  close 
up  to  them,  his  wife  fell  before  the  knees  of  my  dear  Eliza,  weeping 
and  kissing  her  feet  This  scene  sealed  our  friendship  for  these  poor 
outcasts. 

We  now  thought  it  best  to  retire  to  the  plank-house,  and  made  them 
comprehend  that  we  were  going  to  rest  for  a  while ;  but  Diego,  no  doubt, 
had  made  his  wife  understand  we  were  without  any  one  to  help  us,  dot 
she  took  her  daughter  by  the  hand,  pronouncing  the  word  "  Mira,**  giving 
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Ker,  at  the  same  moment,  a  gentle  push,  as  mucli  as  to  say,  "  I  have  turned 
you  over.**  My  dear  Eliza  looked  so  kindly  on  the  girl,  that  she  showed 
no  reluctance  in  going  along  with  her. 

As  soon  as  we  entered  our  house,  her  new  mistress  cut  a  musk-melon, 
and  gave  her  a  slice  of  it,  which  she  eat  with  evident  pleasure.  I'  made 
haste  to  take  a  fish  from  the  conservatory,  which  I  gave  to  Mira,  who 
helped  it  into  the  kettle  with  much  adroitness :  she  also  seemed  to  know 
"wbat  she  was  about  in  roasting  the  yams.  When  the  dinner  was  ready, 
aftef  taking  for  ourselves,  I  filled  a  plate,  and  gave  it  to  the  girl  on 
the  platform,  where  she  ate  with  great  composure.  After  we  had 
rested  about  a  couple  of  hours,  my  dear  wife  made  her  maiden  put 
four  young  cocoa-nuts  into  her  basket,  which  my  Eliza  presented  one 
by  one  to  each  of  the  party  at  the  plantation :  they  looked  pleased  at  the 
promised  treat  in  their  hands ;  but  they  had  no  knife ;  so  I  gave  Diego 
the  clasp-knife,  and  made  signs  to  him  to  keep  it,  which  delighted  hmi 
exceedingly. 

Poor  creatures !  they  all  appeared  very  much  fatigued  or  exhausted, 
and  seemed  quite  content  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  shed  I  had 
erected  to  store  the  vegetable  productions  in;  but  to  render  it  a  little 
nwre  comfortable,  I  made  the  men  bring  in  a  few  planks  for  their  beds, 
•ndthe  thin  ssdl  of  their  canoe  to  cover  them  at  night. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  plank-house,  my  Eliza  made  a  large  quantity 
of  coffee ;  then,  pouring  part  of  it  into  a  tin  camp-kettle,  she  put  it  into 
Mira*s  hands,  with  a  basket  containing  biscuits  and  a  small  mug ;  mak- 
ing a  sign  to  her  to  take  them  to  her  friends,  which  she  Answered  by  a 
pleasant  look,  and  instantly  set  out  at  a  good  pace. 

"My  honoured  husband,**  said  my  dear  wife  to  me,  "the  coming  of 
^hese  people  is  an  event  so  new  and  imexpected,  that  I  sometimes  think 
It  a  dream ;  however,  I  doubt  not  Providence  hath  brought  them  for 
Wr  good  and  ours,  poor  creatures !  God  hath  been  mercifiil  to  them 
w  to  us,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  share  what  we  have  with  them.** — "We 
^  he  kind  to  them,  my  dear  Eliza,**  I  replied ;  "  but  for  their  happi- 
»^  and  our  own,  they  must  be  accustomed  to  look  up  to  us  for  every- 
thing, and  therefore  be  made  to  serve  us  as  servants,  but  not  as  slaves.*' 
"-"My  Edward,"  she  replied,  "your  judgment  is  always  most  prudent 
w  weU  as  most  kind ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  in  time  to  teach  them 
to  know  that  God  who  delivered  them  from  death,  and  placed  them  hero 
^  secmdty  and  abundance.** 

In  this  strain  our  conversation  continued  until  near  sunset,  when  Diego 
returned  with  his  daughter,  bringing  the  empty  baskets,  and  tin  kettle, 
^d  making  many  signs  of  thanks,  bowing  profoundly  before  us.  The 
8^1  was  nearly  worn  out  by  the  recent  fatigue  and  anxiety  she  had  un- 
dergone ;  but  she  did  not  follow  us  quite  so  willingly  as  before,  when  she 
WW  us  about  to  embark.    However,  a  kind  look  from  xsv^  1^^2.^  ^^'i~ 
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vmUkI  ov(t  hor  ntlii(!t.iuic<>,  niid  wo  Hproml  a  bod  fur  hor  on  Uio  cabb* 
(l(N)r. 

TiH'wUiy,  Hitli.  -AV(^  iirnw*.  whh  iJio  dawn,  but  Mira  WAH  fust  wAee^ 
Wiilioiif. iiiontado,  I  walked  (»vrr  \jn  ilm  pbintalion,  whoroIf(mtid thotWO 
men  and  tli(Mr  wivi^m  out  iH^ibni  tlio  hIhmI.  Thay  i^tv.i'.Un\  ino  with  grata" 
ful  n*vrn*nr.c,  and  I,  havinj^  nliown  iluiin  a  kind  Halutation  on  my  parti 
t(Mil(  I)ir;r()  by  tlio  arm,  iih  a  nign  Ui  f(r>  with  nio,  which  he  did ;  and  Icadr 
in^  him  Ui  \\u\  iMtacli,  1  rowed  iiini  round  in  the.  punt  to  tho  rocky  point 
[  miMlo  liini  pi'pparc.  two  linh  for  droHHinfif,  nnd  wo  carried  up  our  work  to 
tlht  pliinlt-liotiMf,  wlh^ro  wo  mot  my  wifo  with  licr  nniid.  J)iogo  iiCArcelj 
kntsw  liiri  dau;{htor,  lt(T  mintroHH  havin;;  uuuio  hor  batho,  and  dreM 
hcTHolf  in  a  wliito  clKunitMi  and  potticoat ;  aH^-r  whicli  my  doar  KIiM  tiad 
a  colouri'd  liaiidana  i(orchicr^rtuM>rully  around  tlio  girPfi  hoa<].  Mirawaa 
(piiUf  obited,  and  nliowod  luirHolf  witli  prido  to  Iior  fathtT,  turning  rouad 
and  round  wiili  a  Hort  of  dancin<{  HU'\i.  IIo  Huiilod,  and  patted  har 
Hliotildvr,  bowing  to  uh;  wliilo  wo  put,  noiiio  yaniH  into  ono  of  Uio  baakatli 
with  a  couplo  ofniflonH  and  tlio  finb  :  I  thon  maiki  Hignn  to  him  to  depart 
U)  liin  companionH. 

During  bn^ikfuHt,  T  complim(mt4>d  my  wifo  on  tho  change  Hhchadmada 
in  Mira,  adding  that  I  tliotight  it  might  bo  wiill  t«)  give  tho  whole  party 
two  HuitM  or  clotlioH  oa(!li.  'Shti  wiiH  ih'lightcd  at  tlio  idoa;  and  WO  MMO 
brought  from  on  Ixiard  \\w  artit'lcM  nrrosnary  for  tho  men  from  tho  aaar 
men's  rluwtH.  She  thon  a<'.r.onipanic(l  mo,  Mira  carrying  tho  bundlei^ 
14>  tho  ootton-troo  plantation.  'l*ho  wonuin,  on  Hooing  MiraV  gay  appea^ 
anc4!,  rtMpjirod  no  furthor  induccnuMit  to  follow  tluur  now  inirttniWi;  aod 
hfft  mo  with  tho  two  mon,  whom  I  h^l  t<»  tho  beach,  and  Hoon  madocott' 
proh('nd  my  moaning.  Having  given  themMiOvoH  a  thorough  wnihingt 
oiuih  put  on  aehook  nhirt.,  and  whito  due.k  troUHern,  which  I  handed  tbaUi 
and  looked  nt^at  (Plough. 

I  now  walked  my  men  over  tho  placen  of  my  figricultural  laliourH,  aod 
put  the.  Hpade.  und  the.  hoe.  Into  I)iego*M  handn,  iiM  much  iiH  to  nay,  *^^ 
(h'livtT  all  thcrie  thin;.';M  \i\U)  your  care;"  and  ho  un(hTHt-(Hid  mo.  Ha 
kn(fw  all  the  plants;  and  when  he.  naw  the.  (obneco  nhootH,  ho  ])Ut  hid  Hn' 
gor  and  thumb  to  his  UKMith,  iinil-ativi;  of  Miuoking:  and  InHU'iul  of  look* 
ing  c(mtemptuouHly  at  my  li;ilf-dozeii  .^n^iir-cnneM,  he  evidently  ox prcwed 
wonder  iit  Ht^cing  them  there  nt  fill,  by  Hrst  pointing  at  them,  and  tlM-n  at 
me,  :nid  then  lookin;r  npwiinl.M.  I  proceeded  next  to  lh<' great  IxMly  o^ 
phiiikM,  Mild  wuH  alioiit,  to  ni.irl;  out.  two  KpotM  in  the.  rear,  for  thcin  ^ 
erect  each  a  hut,  wIhmi  Xavier,  with  a  ynu  of  sudden  joy,  tiHiclu'd  ""• 
own  lifind.'t,  un<l  then  the.  liinbiT,  .iiid,  (piickly  (b'nwiii;^  n^ide  :i  plank,  1)C)(<^ 
a  H(»rt  of  pi  into  1 1  ill  iir,  by  which  I  mm  promplly  iiiiderKtood  that  he  WflU  * 
rarp<Miter —a  dI.-:co very  ihiit  pli';i:.<'d  ini«  rxcerdliigly.  We  then  mark** 
out  an  oblong  H<pinr«^  (or  eiwh,  .'i?:l«M'ii  lei-t  by  Iwj'Ivc,  with  which  XitV'*^ 
/frauwf}  jvell  mitMfictl.     At  thin  iiiMtaiit  my  dear  partner  ii])peai*od  with  W' 
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tbee  damsels,  all  looking  equally  clean  and  neat,  and  inhigh  spirits ;  and 
tiie  whole  party  congratulated  each  other  by  bows,  significant  of  mutual 
mpect  at  meeting  in  such  finery.. 

I  took  Xavier  to  the  ship,  to  help  himself  to  a  saw,  an  axe,  and  an  adze, 
a&dsuch  other  things  as  he  might  require.  He  was  highly  amused  with 
tb  oonstruction  of  the  plank-house,  and  viewed  it  oyer  and  over  again, 
ottide  and  out,  to  my  no  small  entertainment  too.  In  less  than  an  hour 
Ibdihe  satisfaction  of  seeing  both  Diego  and  Xavier  engaged  in  their 
wspectire  employments.  "  I  am  happy  to  see  this,"  said  my  dear  wife. 
"R  has  pleased  Grod,  my  Edward,  to  relieve  you  firom  a  toil,  that,  in  such 
adimate,  could  not  have  been  pursued  without  ultimate  destruction  te 
jwir  health."  I  indeed  gratefully  acknowledged  the  signal  providence  ; 
«nd  my  sweet  angel  soon  after  left  us,  taking  with  her  Mira  and  her  mother 
Bota,  with  a  view  to  prepare  food  for  us  and  them.  Xavier  commenced 
%faig  holes  for  the  uprights  of  his  hut ;  but  the  ground  proved  rocky, 
1k^  a  red  sandstone,  hard,  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface  soil.  I 
^la^ore  took  him  to  the  plank-house,  and  gave  him  Hie  crow-bar  I  had 
Wed  m  removing  the  stones  of  the  cavern. 

On  rejoining  Eliza,  I  found  the  good  negress  had  proved  herself  handy 
in  the  cidinary  art,  so  that  to  my  great  satisfaction  the  object  of  my  anxious 
fitte  had  not  been  under  the  least  necessity,  as  heretofore,  of  broiling 
kenelf  over  the  fire.  As  we  sat  down  to  diimer,  she  was  sensible  of  this 
K&f ;  and  it  were,  perhaps,  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  we  or  the  ne- 
poes  rejoiced  most  in  the  providential  connexion,  which  our  similar  mis- 
fcrtune  had  brought  about.  We  then  proceeded  to  the  silk-cotton  tree. 
Xtrier  had  not  been  idle  during  my  absence,  having  excavated  several 
pfees  for  the  uprights  of  one  hut,  which,  he  explained  to  me,  were  to  be 
iwde  by  sawing  a  plank  lengthways  into  three, — a  very  good  idea.  While 
I  stood  by,  Diego  took  the  crow-bar,  and  went  on  with  the  hole-digging; 
•We  Xavier  commenced  with  the  saw, — no  doubt  proud  to  show  me  how 
*^  he  could  handle  it.  In  the  midst  of  this  we  were  agreeably  sur- 
Nsed  by  seeing  the  two  women  take  a  hoe  each,  and  go  over  among  the 
'^^^  com,  and  commence  hoeing  the  ground  well  up  around  all  the 
>teiQ8. 

StraDge  as  it  may  appear,  my  dear  wife  and  myself  felt  ourselves 
^ted  in  rank  by  the  situation  in  which  we  then  stood ;  and,  as  we 
'^Iked  along,  Eliza  often  exclaimed,  "How  gracious  is  Grod,  my  Edward ! 
W,  in  a  day,  has  he  taken  off  all  our  burdens,  and  made  us  the  pro- 
^rs  and  supporters  of  those  he  has  sent  to  serve  us."  On  coming 
^d  again  where  the  melons  grew,  she  requested  me  to  cut  two  that 
'^  ripe,  one  of  which  she  sent  by  Mira  to  her  father,  and  the  other 
*G  cut  in  pieces,  and  gave  it  to  Rota  and  the  other  woman,  whom  they 
•Ued  "  Hachinta ;"  a  name  that  puzzled  us  a  good  deal,  but  which,  I 
*ve  since  learned,  the  Spaniards  write  "  Jacinta." 
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As  the  sun  was  now  sinking  towards  his  setting,  and  there  wu  plenty 
of  provisions  left  from  the  people^s  dinner  for  their  after-meals,  we  took 
our  leave  of  them  for  the  day.  Coffee  was  soon  in  preparation ;  on  hsiid- 
ing  which,  the  negro  girl  r^ed  a  smile  in  my  wife  and  myself^  by  calling 
her  Eliza,  when  she  addressed  her,  in  presenting  it  This  was  TOy 
natural,  but  I  thought  it  right  to  show  her  the  proper  distinction;  audi 
therefore  said,  *'  No :  Senora."  Mira  instantly  corrected  herself  repeat- 
ing **  Senora"  with  an  inclination  of  the  body.  When  the  girl  went  orff 
to  the  fire,  my  dear  Eliza  laughed,  saying,  **  I  shall  fancy  myself  a  herobe 
in  Gil  Bias ;  but  you  are  right,  Edward."  .  After  coffee  I  r^aled  mysdf 
with  a  cigar :  at  the  sight  of  it  Mira  was  delighted,  and,  without  losiiig  ft 
moment,  had  brought  me  a  firestick  to  light  it;  after  which  she  stood 
near,  to  enjoy  the  fragrant  smoke  as  it  issued  from  my  mouth. 

Wednesday,  17th. — I  arose,  as  usual,  with  the  dawn;  andwebieak- 
fasted  immediately,  to  give  more  time  for  business ;  and  after  the  mealf 
my  Eliza  named  "Rota"  and  "Hachinta,"  pointing  to  Mira  to  go  fir 
them.  She  went,  and  in  a  short  time  returned  with  them.  My  wife  then 
gave  each  of  the  women  a  second  suit  of  clothes,  and  directed  them  to 
carry  the  linen  before  her  to  the  streamlet,  while  she  took  the  two  wag- 
ing mallets  in  her  own  hand,  and  a  piece  of  soap, — part  of  my  good 
aunt's  supply,  which,  after  our  first  essay,  we  had  found  necessary  to  tkft 
perfect  cleansing  of  our  linen,  notwithstanding  the  cleverness  of  my  two 
wooden-headed  damsels.  When  arrived  there,  she  set  her  laundreMto 
work  in  the  water  without  any  trouble  or  difficulty.  At  the  plantatka^ 
we  found  both  men  busy  in  erecting  the  uprights,  six  of  which  Xavier 
had  sawn  out ;  and  both  appeared  quite  happy,  and  perfectly  recovered. 

My  dear  wife  and  I  had  determined,  when  speaking  to  them,  not  to 
repeat  any  of  their  words  excepting  their  own  proper  names,  hoping  by 
this  to  compel  them  to  learn  our  language.  On  this  principle  I  b^anto 
school  Xavier,  by  pointing  to  the  several  instruments  he  used,  at  the  saoo 
time  calling  them  respectively  by  their  names ;  by  which  he  and  his  eon* 
panions  soon  acquired  a  very  competent  knowledge  of  our  terms  for  all 
the  common  articles  of  life.  Mira  had  told  them  about  her  mistake  m 
addressing  my  wife ;  after  which  both  the  men,  when  naming  her  ia  any 
way,  called  her  "  La  Senora ;"  and  so  did  the  two  women  on  coming  orff 
with  Mra  in  the  morning. 

While  the  men  were  at  work,  we  sat  down  under  the  shade  of  our  noble 
tree.  "  This  indulgence  won't  do,  Edwai'd ! "  suddei Jy  exclaimed  mj 
Eliza,  sweetly  smiling ;  "  I  must  mind  my  own  duties,  and  go  to  superin* 
tend  our  domestic  concerns."  She  went,  while  I  continued  for  an  hour 
looking  over  the  men,  and  was  much  pleased  with  the  progress  they  made 
in  the  construction  of  the  hut,  and  particularly  with  the  scientific  wayi» 
which  Xavier  went  to  work.  Seeing  that  he  perfectly  understood  what 
he  was  about,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  him  at  once  to  the  complctioB 
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of  ike  whole.  In  my  walk  home,  as  I  passed  the  Indian  com,  I  pulled 
some  of  the  full  heads  called  cobs,  and  took  them  with  me  to  roast ;  for  in 
tbt  green  state  they  taste  something  like  young  pease.  On  my  arrival,  I 
had  the  cooking  business  in  high  order.  A  great  stew  of  salt  pork,  with 
a  due  proportion  of  vegetables  and  pepper  pods,  was  going  forward.  At 
noon,  Mira  was  sent  over  to  the  cotton- tree  for  the  men,  and,  after  they 
hid  letamed  to  their  work,  I  remarked  to  my  wife  that  I  thought  it 
woold  be  prudent  to  remove  the  bag  of  doubloons  from  the  shelf  to  my 
trunk  in  the  vessel,  lest  curiosity  might  induce  Mira  some  day  or  other  to 
p*7  mto  its  contents,  and  inform  her  friends  of  our  riches ;  which  in  the 
Smrse  of  the  afternoon  I  carried  into  effect.  The  women  finished  their 
task  before  sunset ;  when  Mira  went  for  the  men,  and  brought  them  to 
fegale,  with  their  wives,  on  coffee  and  flour  cakes,  in  the  spot  where  they 
Md  dined.  After  that  favourite  beverage,  they  came  up  of  themselves 
Atlie  plank-house,  and  in  their  grateful  delight  danced  before  us  while 
TO  sate  at  tea.  When  they  had  finished,  Diego,  who  appeared  quite  a 
5onrtier  in  his  way,  bowed  several  times  to  the  Senora  and  myself; 
ad  looking  archly  at  me,  with  a  smile,  said,  "  Don  Edvardo  I  cigarro  ?" 
nitiiig  hisfinger  to  his  mouth,  and  puffing  from  the  lips  as  if  he  were 
nuking.  I  took  the  hint,  and  presented  him  with  one  cigar,  and  Xavier 
nth  another ;  then  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  cotton-tree  plantation^ 
^  took  their  leave. 

Thursday,  18th. — On  this  day  and  the  two  following,  the  men  con- 
anued  steadily  at  work  upon  the  first  hut ;  Diego,  meanwhile,  employing 
Saehinta  with  the  hoe  among  the  com,  and  other  plants  in  the  neigh- 
Miood  of  their  occupation.  Rota  was  chiefly  at  the  plank-house  with 
Mira  and  her  mistress,  assisting  in  smoothing  ihe  dean  clothes,  and  in 
KxAing  provisions.  I  found  sufficient  to  do  on  board,  looking  over  the 
biDs  of  lading  to  refi*esh  my  memory,  and  in  selecting  out  such  things  as 
"ttgjit  be  required  for  coming  events. 

Sunday,  21st. — We  arose  as  usual  with  the  dawn.  I  hastened  to  the 
pJantation  to  prevent  the  men  working,  and  arrived  just  as  they  were 
"Ixmt  to  conmience.  The  poor  fellows  looked  a  little  astounded :  they 
H^l^ended  something  wrong ;  and  the  more  so,  because  my  aspect  was 
paver  than  ordinary.  Then  I  held  up  the  extended  fingers  of  one  hand 
*Hh  two  of  the  other,  bending  them  in  succession,  and  making  a  sign 
^ "  to  warh"  until  after  I  had  bent  the  sixth ;  I  then,  bending  the 
<^,  knelt  on  a  plank  that  lay  beside  me,  and  raising  my  hands  to  heaven, 
A  prayed,  "Bless  these  people,  O  Lord,  with  thy  holy  Spirit;  that  they, 
«ven  they,  may  be  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  thee,  through  Jesus  Christ 
^Lord."  Diego  repeated  "  Jesu  Christo,"  and  crossed  himself.  I  was 
Incased  to  perceive  that  I  was  understood,  and  that  the  name,  at  least, 
^  Christ,  was  not  a  strange  sound  in  their  ears.  We  put  the  working 
^''"plements  into  the  shed ;  then,  pointing  to  my  clean  drfttis,\  ^^-^^  ^^\si 
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to  understand  that  they  must  go  to  the  sea  and  wash,  and  put  &a  freih 
clothes,  they  and  the  women  also. 

I  now  returned  to  my  dear  wife,  to  inform  her  of  my  suceefls ;  fiff  in 
talking  this  matter  oyer,  we  had  much  feared  there  woxdd  be  great  difi- 
culty  in  making  a  first  impression.  She  greeted  me  in  her  straw  Itik 
which  she  had  not  worn  for  some  months ;  and  I  was  agreeably  soipriied 
to  see  her  in  it  again :  besides,  it  was  a  welcome  evidence  of  a  retorniag 
step  to  civilised  life.  She  had  made  Mira,  also^  look  very  pvetty, — if  i 
negro  wench  could  ever  be  so  transformed  to  an  Englbh  eye  I  Gikfli 
had  been  baked,  and  salt  meat  boiled,  on  the  preceding  day ;  so  thift 
there  was  nothing  to  do  now  but  to  heat  the  cofiee ;  and  when  it  vtf 
nearly  ready,  Mira  was  sent  to  summon  her  friends  to  breakfast. 

As  we  eat,  we  discussed  the  propriety  of  having  the  people  at  As 
Morning  service,  which  we  at  length  agreed  to  shorten;  and  my  Elitt 
offered  to  sing  a  hymn  at  the  beginning,  and  ending,  of  the  prayoii 
After  the  breakfast  things  were  put  away,  and  the  interior  of  our  palssi^ 
now  to  be  our  church,  was  put  in  order,  I  sent  Mira  for  her  people;  tfi 
not  being  ashamed  of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  I  seized  on  Diego*s  acbio*- 
ledgment  of  its  sacred  import,  and,  when  they  assembled,  I  took  a  litlla 
water,  and  dipping  my  finger  in  it,  moved  it  on  the  forehead  of  each  OM 
present,  saying,  *'  May  it  please  tjiee,  O  God,  to  add  this  individuil  to 
thy  holy  church."  And  this  being  done,  my  wife,  while  we  yet  ito<A 
sang  an  appropriate  hymn,  in  indeed  angelic  strains.  We  now  kneb 
down :  they  all  followed  our  example ;  and  I  repeated  the  Lord*s  Fteyeit 
and  Belief  and  Confession  of  Sins,  with  heartfelt  energy.  We  then  roM; 
and  I  read  the  general  thanksgiving,  followed  by  **  We  praise  thee^  0 
Grod !  *'  after  which  my  wife  sang  another  beautiful  hynm ;  and  this  ihofi 
service  was  concluded  by  my  repeating  the  benediction  of  our  chnrdb 
When  it  was  finished,  I  took  each  of  the  people  cordially  by  their  haiid% 
as  did  my  dear  wife,  and,  pointing  immediately  after  to  heaven,  exdaiinedi 
"Bless  us,  O  Lord  I  bless  thy  people!"  The  Prayer  Book  was  thea 
shut,  and  put  carefully  and  respectfully  away ;  after  which,  we  all  wen* 
out  together,  my  soul*s  partner  taking  my  arm,  which  example  the  other 
men  and  their  wives  reverentially  imitated,  poor  forlorn  Mira,  and  Eidek^ 
following  separately  in  our  train. 

I  knew  it  would  be  impossible  for  these  uninformed  human  h&np  to 
pass  the  whole  of  a  day  unless  they  had  some  amusement.  We  therdbn 
bent  our  course  through  the  woodland  region ;  and  making  a  sign  to  the 
men  to  get  into  the  canoe,  and  row  us  round  to  the  plank-house  he»A 
they  obeyed  with  alacrity.  The  canoe  was  very  swifl, — not  like  my  hesfjf 
though  useful,  punt,  which  with  great  propriety  may  be  compared  to  » 
donkey  that  carries  sand,  and  the  canoe  to  a  nimblo-footed  pony.  Uj 
wife  filled  the  large  basket  with  cold  provisions  for  the  proposed  ex- 
canion;  and  I  made  signs  to  Diego  to  put  it' into  the  canoe;  thcB* 
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pomtmg  to  the  island  opposite,  showed  him  I  wished  him  to  go  there^ 
ht  to  return  before  sunset.  He  paused  a  moment ;  and,  putting  his 
bod  to  his  mouth,  said  "•  water/*  I  nodded ;  and  he  set  off  on  foot  for 
Ae  canteen,  which  had  been  left  at  the  plantation.  When  he  returned^ 
litxk  hold  of  Bota,  put  her  arm  under  iMne,  and  walking  about  thus  £(x 
MKiaad  or  two,  pointed  to  Diego,  and  then  to  the  island:  by  this  they 
iateilj  comprehended  that  it  was  a  party  of  pleasure  we  intended 
ftn;  and  the  whole  then  pushed  out  into  the  lake  in  great  glee,  and 
wired  swifUy  towards  the  oppoj»\te  shore. 

When  they  were  fairly  off,  we  and  Mira,  and  our  faithful  little  dog, 
Mled  leisurely  through  the  woodland  region,  and  took  post  under  the 
fSKSt  tree.  From  this  point  we  watched  the  canoe,  until  we  saw  the 
people  land  on  the  opposite  island,  in  a  bay,  which  appeared  to  be 
loinided  on  each  side  of  its  beach  by  a  ledge  of  rocks.  I  then  adjusted 
Bj  ^-glass,  and  soon  discovered  each  man  and  his  wife,  according  to 
sir  eanmple,  walking  arm  in  arm  up  the  beach,  each  of  the  men  also 
Mdii^  his  pike.  Mira  was  both  astonished  and  delighted,  running,  once 
V  tvrrce,  from  one  end  of  the  glass  to  the  other,  looking  both  ways  in 
lUed  amazement. 

When  the  sun  had  passed  the  meridian,  we  retraced  our  steps  to  the 
phok-house,  where  our  cold  dinner  was  laid  to  receive  us  at  one 
D^dock.  By  way  of  dessert,  we  regaled  ourselves  with  a  fresh  musk- 
■don  and  a  little  wine ;  the  former  of  which  we  shared  with  Mira  and 
tie  annadillo.  The  spy-glass  was  again  placed  on  a  rest,  and  mj  Eliza's 
gofle  voice  read  to  me  several  chapters  of  Ezekiel.  When  she  had 
finiahed,  we  prayed  together  to  Grod,  for  the  continuance  of  his  grace, 
■ad  to  pardon  anything  we  had  done  amiss  this  day,  in  our  zeal  for 
oai?ertiDg  the  poor  negroes  to  a  knowledge  of  His  will. 

We  now  took  a  peep  at  our  wandering  friends,  and  traced  them  into 
4e  creek,  beyond  the  place  in  which  we  had  had  the  encounter  with  the 
pttcaries.  After  a  time,  Mira  began  to  show  uneasiness  ;  she  was  tired  of 
etching,  and  they  had  not  appeared.  But  about  an  hour  before  sunset 
*«  saw  them  row  out  of  the  creek,  and  this  was  a  signal  with  us  for 
Setting  coffee  ready  to  meet  their  return  :  we  meant  it  for  a  treat :  and 
•Sire  had  many  casks  of  Irish  butter  in  our  vessel,  my  dear  wife  added  a 
frngal  portion  of  that  luxury  to  the  nice  flour  cakes  Mira  now  put  before 
^fire  to  warm. 

As  they  were  landing,  we  hailed  them  with  a  smile,  and  a  few  words 
•poken  with  a  kind  accent,  which  made  their  meaning  quite  intelligible. 
^^*ego  would  not  lead  to  the  hatch  until  he  had  taken  me  to  the  canoe, 
■•w  I  saw  several  crayfish,  and  a  great  many  large  shells,  among  which 
*ere  some  rock  oysters :  he  had  also  brought  a  variety  of  plants,  or  their 
**Te8,  and  some  roots.  I  could  not  tell  him,  that  to  collect  such  thiv\^^ 
*«8  not  the  object  of  his  excursion,  but  I  owed  it  to  \^  xsioN-vi^  X» 
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appear  pleased,  feeling  that  he  had  done  no  moral  wra^  When 
joined  the  party,  we  heard  Mira's  tongue  going,  intermpted  only  hf 
laughing  of  Xarier,  and  sometimes  of  the  women,  or  of  the  whcje  pa 
Doubtl^  she  was  telling  them  the  knowledge  she  had  of  all  they  did 
their  absence :  but  Diego  soon  guessed  the  truth  of  the  mattef^ 
supposed,  for  he  patted  her  on  the  back,  and,  looking  her  in  the  hee,  i 
something  very  knowingly,  laughing  also,  as  it  were  triamphan 
When  they  had  finished  their  meal,  they  proceeded  through  the  woddli 
region  to  their  hut.  We  now  returned  to  our  palace,  and  zefinl 
ourselves  with  tea,  but  3Iira  did  not  seem  to  rdish  it  as  well  as 
friends  had  done  their  coffee.  As  the  evening  dosed,  she  and  her  mist] 
scattered  some  com  for  the  fowls  and  pigeons ;  and  we  then  all  zetD 
peaceful  and  happy,  to  our  vessel,  and  to  sleep. 

Monday,  22nd. — I  visited  the  men,  supplying  them  finmn  time  to  t 
with  what  was  wanted  for  the  work,  from  die  vessel ;  which  kept  me  go 
to  and  fro  several  times  during  the  forenoon ;  and  bef(»re  evening  thefi 
fitted  on  a  complete  framework  for  a  sloping  roof;  so  that  in  a  day  or ' 
they  would  be  able  to  enclose  it  all  with  the  canvass.  Diego  showed  me  m 
palm-leaves,  which  he  had  brought  in  the  canoe,  not  quite  the  same  i 
those  near  tiie  plantation ;  and  he  made  me  understand  that  they  wen 
be  formed  into  hats.  He  then  took  me  to  a  spot  near  the  little  qvi 
where  he  had  put  in  some  suckers  of  the  wild  banana,  which  he  had  £» 
somewhere.  I  knew  the  plant,  having  seen  it  in  its  cultivated  stab 
Jamuica.  Pleased  with  his  zeal,  I  returned,  and  sent  some  cold  salt  1 
and  bbcuit,  by  the  women,  for  his  and  Xavier*s  supper ;  and,  after  tak 
coffee,  we  retired  early  to  our  ship,  and  to  sleep. 

Tuesday,  23rd. — The  but  was  ready  for  the  canvass ;  and  all  things 
its  completion  being  on  the  spot,  I  left  the  two  women  to  assist  Xai 
while  I  took  Diego  with  me,  accompanied  by  my  wife,  her  maid,  i 
Fidele,  to  the  cocoa-nut  grove.  While  Diego  employed  himself  with 
hoe,  of  which  there  was  great  need,  I  took  the  gaskets,  and,  climbing 
of  the  trees,  knocked  down  about  a  score  of  the  nuts  presently  n 
my  hatchet.  I  then  pointed  to  Diego  and  Mira  to  help  themselvesi  wl 
they  did,  not  unsparingly ;  the  good  old  negro  never  failing  to  offer 
opened  nut  to  my  wife,  or  myself,  before  he  would  partake  of  it  himsi 

Our  party  returned  to  the  plank-house  about  noon.  Diego  added  8( 
of  his  oysters  to  our  repast,  and  wo  found  them  excellent.  In  the  afi 
noon  wc  visited  the  cotton-tree  plantation,  where  we  now  found  both  i 
and  women  hard  at  work,  trjdng  to  complete  the  hut  that  day. 
looked  on  with  great  satisfaction ;  and  having  made  Mira  serve  them 
some  water-melons,  and  a  few  cocoa-nuts,  to  add  to  their  supper  of  i 
moat,  we  said,  "  Good  evening,"  and  retired. 

Wednesday,  24th. — This  morning  I  found  the  hut  perfectly  enclos 
Mod  during  this  and  the  thi*ee  following  days,  the  men  worked  doselj 
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5ond  habitation;  the  women  cooking  the  provisions,  and  doing 
er  things  as  my  wife  directed. 

ly,  28th. — We  arrayed  ourselves  on  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath 
n  skin  and  clean  clothes,  and  prayed  to  Grod  to  give  us  a  clean 
Soon  after  our  landing  at  the  plank-house,  the  two  men  and  their 
me  in  their  fresh  attire,  and  saluted  us.  A  coffee  breakfast  was 
i  for  them,  with  some  flour  cakes  and  butter;  and  after  their 
i  our  own,  as  on  the  former  Sabbath,  we  went  to  prayer,  lengthen- 
ervice  a  little ;  my  beloved  Eliza,  as  before,  singing  a  hymn  at 
ming  and  end  of  the  service.  They  behaved  with  great  decorum, 
red  neither  impatience  nor  restlessness. 

prayers,  we  again  gave  them  a  basket  of  provisions,  with  the 
and  the  pikes ;  and  I  made  Diego  understand  I  wished  him  to 
id  the  promontory.  As  they  coidd  not  as  yet  profit  either  by  our 
>r  conversation,  I  did  not  know  how  they  could  better  employ 
le ;  for  we  wished  to  avoid  disgusting  them  with  the  rest  of  the 
by  dictating  observances,  the  meaning  of  which  they  could  not 
it  be  taught  to  comprehend.  They  put  off  from  the  shore  in 
rits :  and  we  lefb  Mira  to  watch  the  explorers  with  the  glass ; 
'  dear  wife  and  myself  employed  ourselves  in  reading  the  Bible, 
nding  them  come  back  by  five  o'clock,  we  all  became  very 
and  our  uneasiness  increased  till  near  sunset,  when  we  gladly, 
;  unexpectedly,  saw  them  rowing  up  the  lake.  They,  of  course, 
)led  the  island ;  and,  on  relanding,  must  have  rowed  round  it ;  by 
*cumstance  I  now  got  an  idea  of  its  extent.  They  had  taken  a 
id  several  live  shells,  large  and  small,  of  the  conch  kind,  and 
>esides  having  collected  some  vegetable  productions.  I  could, 
say  nothing  about  this  now;  so,  after  they  had  eaten  their 
contented  myself  with  making  Diego  understand  he  must  carry 
I  to  the  cotton-tree  plantation  beach  in  the  canoe.  After  the 
ieparture  to  their  rest,  of  which  they  had  much  need,  we  regaled 
I  with  tea,  and  then  retired  to  our  ship. 

ly,  29th.  —  I  visited  the  plantation  early  in  the  morning,  and 
e  men  at  work  on  the  second  hut ;  but  taking  hold  of  Diego,  I 
1  understand  that  he  must  kill  the  turtle,  and  Rota  prepare  it  for 
It  was  but  a  chicken,  compared  with  the  former  one,  not  weigh- 
i  than  sixty  pounds,  shell  and  all.  In  about  an  hour  Kota 
vith  the  turtle  cut  up,  carrying  it  on  her  head  in  the  calapach  or 
Q :  she  laid  it  down  on  the  platform,*before  my  dear  wife,  who 
Instantly  know  what  it  was  ;  but  when  she  recognised  it,  I  was 
erceive  she  did  not  show  any  disgust  or  aversion  on  the  occasion, 
seen  it  alive,  perhaps  she  would  not  have  consented  to  its  being 
t  any  rate,  I  doubt  whether  she  would  then  have  consented  to 
,  I  picked  out  the  calipee,  or  under  part,  fox  ovo^^Vi^^^  wA 
a  3 
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made  Rota  take  tbe  rest  to  dress  for  the  people's  dinner ;  and,  that  labe 
might  make  it  savory,  my  kind  Eliza  gave  her  some  capsicums  and  allqiee 
to  season  it :  and  we  all  enjoyed  the  treat. 

During  the  remainder  of  liie  week,  every  effort  was  made  to  completflr 
the  second  hut.  Indeed,  by  Saturday  nighty  it  was  finished,  and  both 
families  comfortably  lodged,  one  in  each  hut ;  and  we  were  happy  in 
seeing  them  thus  lodged,  and  surrounded  by  many  other  blessings. 

Sunday,  May  5th. — The  sanctity  of  the  day  was  duly  obserred.  After 
divine  service,  we  walked  with  the  whole  company  to  the  top  of  the  pro- 
montory ;  and  passed  the  evening  in  looking  at  the  people's  huts,  and 
visiting  every  thing  most  interesting  around. 

Monday,  6th. — The  season  was  now  come  to  dig  the  yams  and  coooos; 
also  to  gather  in  the  ripe  melons  and  pumpkins.  The  Indian  com,  too^ 
was  nearly  ripe ;  so  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  Diego  and  the  womeSt 
therefore,  set  briskly  to  work.  By  this  activity,  in  less  than  four  dsyi 
every  thing  was  brought  away  from  the  cocoa-nut  grove  plantation,  and 
housed ;  and,  by  the  following  Saturday,  all  other  of  our  mature  prodnee^ 
from  different  spots,  excepting  the  corn  and  tobacco,  was  safely  stoiedt 
besides  our  having  many  melons  and  pumpkins  still  in  progress  of  growtL 
We  were  surprised  and  grateful  at  seeing  so  great  an  abundance  from 
such  small  sowings. 

Tuesday,  7th.  — The  sun  was  in  our  zenith  at  noon  to-day,  not  casting 
shadow  in  any  direction  beyond  the  object.  I  took  advantage  of  thif 
observation,  to  make  sometlung  like  an  approach  to  a  knowledge  of  oar 
situation  as  to  latitude :  and,  by  allowing  four  days  to  a  degree,  from 
the  sun's  transit  over  the  equator  on  the  10th  of  March  (the  day  of  the 
equinox*)  to  the  present  time,  it  gave  fourteen  degrees  and  a  hal^  which 
I  now  concluded  to  be  pretty  tu^curately  the  latitude  of  the  islands. 

Sunday,  12th. — We  endeavoured  to-day  to  convey  some  religions 
instruction,  by  way  of  a  more  lasting  reward  on  our  indefatigable 
labourers.  They  listened  attentively  and  patiently;  but  Diego  alone 
seemed  to  comprehend  anything  we  said  or  did  towards  the  subject,  and 
he  but  little ;  yet  any  degree  is  one  step  onward. 

Monday,  13th. — Diego  continued  his  husbandry  cares;  and  Xavief 
was  employed  in  putting  a  sloping  roof  of  board  on  the  plank-house,  the 
better  to  protect  its  interior  from  the  rains  which  we  now  might  look  fof» 

Tuesday,  14th. — -I  gave  out  a  keg  of  red  ochre,  and  some  oil,  from  the 
fore-cuddy ;  and  directed  Xavier  how  to  paint  the  canvass  coverings  of 
the  huts ;  and  by  Thursday  night  he  had  laid  on  them  two  coats,  which 
would  not  only  render  them  proof  against  rain,  but  give  them  a  gay  and 
pleasing  app(jarance.  While  he  was  about  this  work,  Diego  housed  the 
corn  cobs  and  tobacco  leaves ;  and  during  the  last  two  days  of  the  week 
the  men  employed  themselves  beyond  the  silk-cotton  tree. 

*  Old  stylo. 
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Sat.  18th :  Mon.  20,  etc. — The  sun  rose  in  a  haze ;  the  clouds  began  to 
rise  from  the  westward ;  and  there  was  little  breeze  of  any  kind  all  day. 
By  eyening  we  had  completed  our  operations,  and  just  in  time,  for  about 
ten  o'clock  at  night  it  commenced  raining  most  tremendously.  On  the 
iDonung  of  the  following  day  it  was  again  fair,  with  a  clear  sky,  so  that 
^  met  to  prayers  at  the  usual  hour ;  but  about  three  o'clock  in  the  ailer- 
nooD,  the  clouds  opened  on  us  in  torrents  for  two  hours,  but  without 
wind,  and  then  cleared  up.  In  like  manner,  it  continued  to  rain  every 
dtyibr  seven  days ;  during  which  time  we  took  the  best  care  of  oursdyes 
ve  could,  and  attended  carefully  to  our  stock. 

Saturday,  25th. — The  sun  rose  this  morning  with  unusual  power  and 
IwiDiancy,  the  rains  had  ceased,  and  not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen.  Diego 
hit  DO  time  in  making  me  understand  that  he  and  the  women  must 
employ  themselyes  assiduously,  afber  Sunday,  in  planting  the  yams,  coecos, 
eon,  and  other  seeds.  We  were  all  busy  to-day  in  airing  things  that 
bdheen  wetted  by  the  rains ;  and  the  evening  was  finished  by  a  great 
tdn  of  mullet  with  torchlight,  to  the  great  amusement,  if  not  astonish- 
■ent,  of  our  negro  friends. 

Sunday,  26th. — We  all  met  in  our  Sunday  dress  at  divine  service; 
nd,  after  my  dear  wife  had  sung  the  hymn,  we  made  the  people  say  the 
I'Ord's  Prayer  after  us,  which  they  tried  to  do.  It  could  not  be  explidned 
to  them  at  once ;  but  we  made  them  understand  that  the  God  to  whom 
we  prayed  in  the  address,  "Our  Father  in  heaven!"  stood  in  the  same 
^dirtion  to  us  all  that  Diego  stood  to  Mira ;  and  this  was  a  great  point 
ganed,  as  they  now  had  some  idea  of  the  object  of  our  worship.  And 
>t  night,  when  we  retired  to  rest,  we  fervently  poured  forth  our  thanks 
Jd  flte  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  for  blessing  our  endeavours  so  far 
i&  opening  the  minds  of  these  kind-hearted  creatures  to  a  knowledge 
tfGod. 

Monday,  27th. — After  the  women  had  finished  their  Monday  morning's 
*>4,  they  put  themselves  under  Diego's  direction ;  for  we  had  now  deter- 
''Oned  that  Xavier  should  henceforward  be  chiefly  employed  in  the 
^''Bction  of  our  long-projected  habitation,  on  the  glade  beyond  our  dear 
■Wpitable  silk-cotton  tree.  To  this  end,  I  furnished  him  with  a  plan 
^*^-fbur  feet  by  sixteen ;  height  of  walls  fourteen  feet :  the  interior 
^be  divided  into  three  parts;  the  centre  great  room,  sixteen  feet; 
^  one  at  each  side,  fourteen  feet.  There  were  plenty  of  materials 
Jf  the  projected  edifice ;  and  I  therefore  hoped  that  he  might  finish  the 
'^'nlding  in  six  months. 


a4 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  men  worked  steadily  at  their  respective  avocations,  and  in  time 
months  the  labours  of  each  made  a  respectable  appearance.  Di^  lui 
laid  out  the  grounds  well,  and  every  plant  had  attained  its  full  growA. 
The  house  was  up ;  the  roofing  and  flooring,  and  interior  wodk,  ool^ 
remained  to  be  done.  Our  negro  iHends  began  to  speak  with  ut  on  iB 
onlinnry  matters  in  our  own  language ;  and  we  hoped  they  now  knew 
sometliing  of  their  Redeemer,  and  the  moral  duties  that  shoidd  bind  bib 
to  man. 

Monday,  August  26th. — My  dear  wife  and  myself  had  much  reaaon 
to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  prospect  of  being  comfortably  lodged  befim 
the  winter,  which,  although  not  much  colder  than  an  English  suiuitfi 
yet,  in  this  climate;,  is  attended  frequently  with  stormy,  disagreeibk 
weatlier.  We  beheld  every  thing  around  us  prosperous.  Our  yooDg 
gonts  were  nearly  full  grown,  and  our  three  broods  of  chickens  had  neiilf 
attained  maturity.  Some  of  the  young  ducks  had  been  lost,  but  thtfs 
remained  an  abundance ;  so  that  now  and  then  we  treated  ourselves  to  i 
roast  duckling,  aa  a  delicacy.  Diego*s  plantation  was  gratifying  tokok 
at.  The  large  red  leaves  of  the  coccos  had  a  brilliant  effect ;  and  tke 
majcHtic  Indian  com,  with  its  feathery  top,  and  great  bulging  cobs  pro- 
truding, leaf-covered,  from  the  stem,  looked  nobly.  The  tobacco,  thinned 
out  to  give  it  vigour,  spread  its  brood  dark-green  leaf  on  a  stem  four  ok 
five  feet  high,  exhibiting  a  yellow  crown  of  clustering  seed-capsulei,  hen 
and  there,  on  a  plant  destined  for  seed,  the  tops  of  the  others  being  ciil 
off,  to  give  an  increase  to  the  magnitude  of  their  leaves.  Our  pinO" 
apples  had  just  begun  to  form ;  while  the  six  sugar-canes  had  attained  I 
height  of  nearly  eight  feet,  with  stalks  and  upper  leaves  of  vivid  green* 

hut  the  happy  condition  of  our  negro  friends  was  still  more  gratifjrinj 
than  oven  all  this.  Their  orderly  conduct,  their  attachment,  their  pro* 
gress  in  speaking  English,  and  the  pleasure  they  seemed  to  take  in  leaA* 
ing  what  God  had  revealed  to  man  in  the  Scriptures,  gave  us  a  deef 
feollng  of  holy  joy.  They  now  comprehended  the  ten  commandment 
and  would  not  do  anything  on  the  Sabbath-day  that  could  fall  under  tb 
denomination  of  labour  or  ordinary  work.  They  also  seemed  to  under 
stand  the  purport  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  pretty  well,  and  that  memoiiil)l< 
saying  of  our  blessed  Kedeemer,  ^^Do  unto  all  men  as  ye  would  the} 
should  do  unto  you." 

By  this  time  we  had  been  able  to  make  out  their  story.  They  hd 
bc(>n  purchased,  and  shipped  in  a  schooner,  at  Trinidada  (a  town  on  ^ 
south  side  of  Cuba),  for  some  person  at  La  Guira,  on  the  Spanish  W^ 
Two  nights  before  tliey  appeared  off  our  island  the  schooner  had  stmci 
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on  a  reef,  and  quickly  filled  with  water.  The  captain,  and  five  others, 
Us  crew,  took  to  the  boat,  taking  plenty  of  provisions  with  them,  and 
without  mercy  left  the  poor  negroes  to  their  fate ;  but  fortunately  there 
was  a  canoe  on  deck,  and  the  weather  being  fine,  they  speedily  contrived 
to  get  it  into  the  water,  to  take  their  chance  of  getting  to  land,  or  being 
picked  up  at  sea  by  some  vessel.  They  had  made  our  promontory  at 
dayfight,  and  seeing  the  opening  between  the  two  headlands,  struck  the 
safl,  and  paddled  in :  and  this  was  the  Lord's  doing.  We  thought  how 
difib^tly  it  might  have  fared  with  us  if  the  inhuman  captain  and  his 
crew  had  made  our  island  instead  of  the  poor  deserted  negroes  :  perhaps 
we  should  have  been  seized  and  sold  into  slavery,  or  something  worse ; 
and  we  blessed  Grod  for  the  manifold  kindness  of  his  providence. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  product  of  our  second  harvest  was  got  in ;  and  its 
abundance  seemed  more  than  sufficient  for  a  six  months*  consumption. 

On  the  1st  of  September  the  wind  blew  all  around  the  compass,  with 
Rpeated  torrents  of  rain ;  and  during  the  night  it  raged  with  redoubled 
Tiolenee :  but  our  buildings,  old  and  new,  did  not  receive  any  damage ; 
Bor  did  anything  happen,  from  the  storm,  worth  remarking.  The 
deresth  being  my  dear  wife's  birthday,  she  then  attaining  her  one  and 
twentieth  year,  I  made  it  a  day  of  jubilee,  and  entertained  the  whole 
party  more  sumptuously  than  usual,  giving  them  a  couple  of  young  full- 
grown  drakes  for  dinner,  a  little  wine,  plenty  of  cofiee,  and  a  few  cigars. 
I  drank  the  dear  one's  health  myself,  and  our  friends  offered  their  con- 
gratulations in  their  own  way,  and  finished  the  day  with  dancing,  blithe- 
some and  happy. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  early  part  of  this  diary  was  written, 
aoch  as  it  is,  from  scraps  of  memoranda,  and  from  memory.  It  was  sweet 
to  me  to  write  down,  again  and  again,  the  name  of  my  beloved  Eliza, 
^n  I  occasionally  paid  the  tribute  due  to  her  heart  and  understanding. 

The  plantation-house  was  finished  on  Saturday  the  30th  of  November. 
The  interior  appeared  to  us  all  we  could  desire :  the  floors  boarded ;  the 
^oors  and  shutters  well  made :  one  large  door  opened  in  frx)nt,  opposite 
^  lake,  while  a  second,  in  the  back,  pointed  towards  the  mountainous 
ivomontory.  The  side  rooms  were  boarded  over  at  the  top  for  ceilings, 
^  southernmost  being  fitted  up  with  shelves  for  stores. 

Sunday,  1st  December. — Our  Sabbath  devotions  had  assumed  a 
opened  character.  Our  people  had  been  taught  to  respond  to  the 
I^y,  and  also  to  the  prayers  generally,  by  the  "  Amen."  And  the 
'^ue  of  the  day  was  mostly  employed  in  endeavouring  to  give  them 
various  instruction. 

Monday,  2nd. — All  hands  being  now  at  leisure,  I  determined  to  open 
^  hold,  and  set  seriously  to  work  to  get  up  the  furniture  that  had  been 
*^pped  for  our  house  at  St.  George's  Quay.  On  Tuesday,  after  clearing 
•^ajr  the  remainder  of  the  boards  and  planks,  of  which,  tlast^  'SR^ife  ^^cw 
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not  a  great  many,  we  proceeded  to  hoist  up  part  of  the  cargo  shipped  t 
Jamaica,  viz.  American  flour,  Indian  com,  biscuits,  sugar,  cofiee,  an( 
rum,  all  of  which  were  in  barrels  of  thirty-two  gallons.  Skids  w« 
fixed  from  the  sides  of  the  brig,  by  which  we  could  lower  the  full  bamli 
direct  from  the  tackle,  upon  land.  But  it  occasioned  so  much  labon 
afterwards,  in  rolling  the  first  two  or  three  across  the  isthmus  to  tibf 
point  where  they  were  to  be  transported  by  water  to  the  storehouse,  tint 
I  proposed  bringing  the  canoe  and  the  punt  from  that  point,  and  embaxk- 
ing  them  from  the  brig  at  once.  By  the  end  of  the  week  we  had  OOB- 
yeyed  twenty-six  barrels  to  the  plantation,  besides  three  that  had  been 
rolled  to  the  other  side  of  the  isthmus. 

Sunday,  8th. — We  observed  this  day  with  due  solemnity. 

Wednesday,  11th. — We  got  at  the  cases  and  packages  that  contained 
our  household  stuff,  these  packages  lying  on  the  top  of  the  heavy  caigo 
shipped  in  England.  The  women  were  delighted  at  seeing  the  pots,  and 
pans,  and  kettles,  pewter  and  crockcryware,  and  all  the  truly  EngliA 
etceteras,  such  as  knives,  fbrks,  silver  spoons,  and  so  forth. 

Friday,  13th. — We  dept  on  board  that  night  for  the  last  time,  and 
took  our  leave  next  morning,  with  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  regret  of  t 
blessed  ark,  I  may  call  it,  where  we  had  enjoyed  many  months  of  secoxiftfi 
peace,  and  comfbrt.  On  Saturday  our  trunks  and  cot  were  brought  on 
shore,  and  the  dining-table  from  the  cabin,  with  the  two  camp  stools.  I» 
the  evening  we  reg  Jed  the  whole  party  with  coffee,  and  I  gave  each  of 
the  men  a  couple  of  cigars,  indulging  myself  likewise  with  the  stmSi 
When  the  sun  dropped,  we  rather  dreaded  a  visit  from  the  sand-flies,  bnl 
were  most  happy  in  not  hearing  or  feeling  any  of  those  little  tormentorii 
On  retiring  to  rest,  we  returned  thanks  to  God  for  our  comfiirtable 
habitation,  and  all  the  blessings  BKs  good  providence  had  bestowed  upot 
us.  But  we  did  not  sleep  very  soundly ;  we  heard  noises  we  were  unso- 
customed  to,  which  we  afterwards  found  to  be  from  lizards,  some  of 
which  we  had  occasionally  seen :  but  in  the  morning  we  were  delighted 
by  the  song  of  the  tropical  nightingale,  and  rose  quite  ref^shed,  mi  in 
good  spirits. 

Sunday,  15th. — The  morning  of  tliis  Sabbath  was  solemnized  intlii 
great  hall,  with  appropriate  devotion ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  w* 
passed  in  the  same  simple  pursuits  as  heretofore. 

Monday,  16th. — Hachinta  only  went  to  the  weekly  washing  to-diy» 
while  Rota  attended  with  Mira  at  our  new  dwelling.  I  made  the  men 
tow  the  punt  round  to  the  brig  early  in  the  morning,  where  I  met  them 
after  I  had  breakfasted.  About  one  o'clock  I  walked  over  to  the  plsB*" 
ation-house  to  dinner.  My  dear  partner  received  me  with  smiles,  and 
dressed  as  when  in  England.  I  flew  to  her  arms,  as  if  we  had  met  aft* 
a  long  separation.  "  My  beloved  Edward,"  said  she,  **  how  gracioitf  ■ 
our  God  J  how  much  happiness  docs  he  bestow  on  us !  **    It  was  th* 
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sattaiaent  that  filled  my  own  heart,  as  I  hastened  to  embrace  her.  I  saw 
ber  xestored  to  her  former  gentlewomanlj  condition,  by  His  providence, 
rdieved  fincun  toil,  and  all  the  menial  offices  of  culinary  labour.  And, 
may  I  add,  I  saw  a  table  covered  with  a  dean  damask  cloth,  laid  out 
witii  all  the  conveniences  of  European  comfort,  to  which  my  eyes  had 
long  been  strangers! 

yMe  dinner  was  serving  up,  my  Eliza  took  me  into  the  store-room, 
I  to  Aaw  me  how  well  the  people  had  arranged  the  casks ;  and  herself 
and  dainsds,  the  articles  for  housekeeping.  Rota  sent  in  our  dinner,  as 
taafy  cooked  and  served  as  if  she  had  been  apprentice  to  mj  Lord 
Hajor^s  kitchen.  A  fine  fish  at  the  head,  a  piece  of  boiled  salted  pork 
It  the  foot,  a  pumpkin  pie  on  one  side,  and  a  roast  white  yam  at  the 
other ;  with  capdcums,  and  vin^ar,  and  mustard,  and  all  the  etceteras. 
After  giving  thanks  to  the  Giver  of  all  things,  we  eat  our  dainty  viands 
vitJi  an  indescribable  satisfaction, — finding  gratitude,  now  as  ever,  our 
sweetest  sauce. 

I  made  my  sturdy  fellows  get  up  the  seamen^s  two  chests  &om  the 
Bleerage,  and  one  cask  of  Irish  butter  from  the  hold ;  then  taking  two 
Ktoof  stick  of  unequal  lengths  in  my  hand,  with  one  end  of  each  pro- 
jecting, I  told  my  two  men  that  the  two  chests  contained  dothing ;  that 
I  did  not  know  which  of  the  two  was  best ;  but  he  that  drew  the  longest 
■tick  should  have  his  choice.  They  were  delighted  with  the  prospect  of 
poeesBuig  such  a  treasure  each,  and  at  the  idea  of  drawing  lots.  They 
dieir,  and  the  choice  fell  to  Xavier.  "  I  get  big  stick,  I  take  big  chest ;  ** 
sod  he  did  so,  instantly  marking  it  with  his  knife.  Diego^s  ready  couteau 
won  performed  the  same  operation  on  the  other.  The  chests  were  then 
lowered  down  into  the  punt,  and  also  the  cask  of  butter. 

On  our  return  home,  we  met  the  men  bringing  up  the  butter,  which 
^  placed  in  the  store-room ;  after  which  I  gave  them  their  keys ;  and 
,  4e  whole  party  went  off  together  to  the  water-side,  to  help  up  with  the 
cittts  to  tiieir  own  house.  That  operation  detained  our  domestics  a 
long  time ;  however,  about  seven  o'dock,  coffee  was  served  up  by  Rota, 
Adiinta  getting  supper  for  the  men.  The  evening  was  cool,  and  there 
*»e  not  any  sand-fiies  to  annoy  us.  In  due  time  our  own  eyes  drew  to 
"Wber:  the  doors  were  dosed,  and  we  retired  to  our  room,  making 
^  spread  her  mattress  in  the  hall ;  but  Fidde  shared  our  apartment, 
•»d  contented  himself  with  a  boarded  bed. 

Tuesday,  17th. — In  the  morning  I  sent  for  the  men,  and  told  Xavier 
^h  and  Diego  could  be  satisfied  with  lodging  together  for  a  little  longer 
^'^tte,  I  should  wish  him  to  erect  a  complete  poultry-house,  with  roosts 
**d  laying  compartments  for  the  hens ;  the  ducks  to  have  their  habi- 
***Jon  bdow.  Diego  promised  to  mind  all  I  had  said ;  but  he  took  the 
^^^^casion  to  observe,  that  the  first  tobacco  leaves  had  been  pressed 
^^^gether  long  enough  to  be  mellowed,  and  he  should  like  to  \&ak.e  ^^nofc 
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cigars  for  himself  and  Xavier.  '^I  will  supply  yon  both  for  a  fortaig^ 
returned  I ;  **  we  shall  soon  have  the  rains,  when  you  cannot  go  to  out 
work :  you  may  then  make  up  the  tobacco.**  He  seemed  quite  satisfied 
and  I  accordingly  went  to  the  store-room,  and  divided  a  hundred  dgn 
into  two  parcels,  desiring  him  to  reserve  one  for  himself,  and  to  ^ve  A 
other  to  Xavier.  This  unexpected  and  welcome  present  drew  ftit 
many  profound  bows  from  honest  Diego.  After  breakfast,  I  b^;aD  t 
arrange  the  fire-arms  and  boarding-pikes  in  our  bed-room.  There  wei 
three  muskets  and  six  pikes.  No  one  but  my  wife  knew  where  I  kef 
the  ammunition ;  but  it  was  at  hand,  if  wanted.  We  thought  all  thai 
precautions  right,  although  we  hoped  quite  unnecessary. 

While  I  was  arranging  the  arms,  my  dear  Eliza  placed  the  few  booio 
we  had  in  due  order ;  and  made  a  fine  display  of  the  shells  we  hM 
collected,  from  the  noble  conch,  the  monarch  of  them  all,  used  for  abn^ 
down  to  the  rice  shells,  whose  extreme  smallness  and  translucency  elicitfl^ 
from  my  beloved  an  exclamation,  "What  would  you  give  for  then 
Queen  Mab !  **  These  little  beauties  were,  indeed,  like  fabled  things  ot 
fairyland.  The  noble  Shakspcare  was  to  be  found  among  our  boob 
but  the  nobler  Bible  was  there  also.  We  had  Archbishop  TillotSQB^ 
works,  and  the  Spectator,  and  Bunyan*s  Pilgrim*s  Progress ;  and  on 
book  more,  that  afforded  us  never- failing  pastime — I  mean  the  Aiafaiii 
Kights*  Entertainments,  in  which  there  is,  throughout,  more  than  floib 
on  the  surface  of  the  story.  A  fable  is  a  foolish  thing,  if  we  do  not  Iig 
hold  on  the  allegory ;  but  that  being  token  up,  no  mode  of  writLng  ctf 
be  more  delightful  and  instructive,  as  evidenced  in  the  works  of  the  lib 
Mr.  John  Gay. 

Every  one  was  industrious  in  his  or  her  calling,  and  in  nine  di^i 
Diego  had  finished  his  job.  But  there  was  no  rest  for  him!  For) 
directed  him  to  quarry  some  stones  with  the  iron  crow-bar,  and  |Jaci 
them  in  the  rear  of  the  open  space,  imder  the  rock,  behind  the  twi 
negro  houses,  and  there,  with  the  assistance  of  Xavier,  build  a  td 
kitchen.  This  was  to  be  done  as  soon  as  the  pen  was  up,  and  stoccaded 
which  was  not  accomplished  till  Tuesday  the  24th  instant,  but  eiH] 
enough  on  that  day  to  allow  us  to  transfer  into  it  a  colony  of  our  dnefc 
and  fowls,  twelve  of  either  sort.  The  goats  also  were  brought,  and  po) 
into  the  stoccado,  as  were  likewise  the  two  taine  pigeons. 

The  next  day  would  be  the  anniversary  of  our  landing  on  the  isbnd 
of  which  we  informed  our  friends ;  but  we  also  informed  them,  that  i 
likewise  was  the  birth-day  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  through  whose  mercy  ^ 
and  they  were  preserved  alive  I  and  that  we  must  keep  it  as  a  Sabbtt^ 
with  this  difference,  that  they  might  dress  a  feast  to  celebrate  the  dsj 
for  it  was  a  day  of  rejoicing  to  all  the  human  race. 

Our  minds  were  much  excited  by  the  recollection  of  our  deliveran® 
£rom  shipwreck,  and  by  the  anticipation  of  a  day  which  brought  i^  ^ 
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our  memories  the  dear  friends  we  had  left  behind  in  England,  and  who^ 
most  probably,  were  sorrowing  for  us,  who  were  now  safe  and  so  happy ! 
All  these  emotions  were  too  much ;  and  we  sought  to  calm  our  souls,  in 
loDg  and  fervent  prayer,  when  we  went  to  our  chamber;  and  there  we 
indeed  found  ^^that  peace  which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take 
away."  Thus  soothed  by  the  Spirit  of  our  heavenly  Father,  we  retired 
to  our  cot,  where  tranquU  sleep,  and  consequent  refreshment,  awaited  us. 

Wednesday,  25th. — After  breakfast,  we  assembled  in  our  best  attire 
in  the  great  hall;  and  after  singing  a  hymn  appropriate  to  the  day,  we 
read  such  parts  of  the  Morning  service  as  bore  more  particularly  on  it, 
together  with  the  lessons.  The  negroes  were  much  interested,  and 
desired  to  have  many  things  explained  to  them.  I  endeavoured  to  make 
them  comprehend,  that  Jesus  came  into  the  world  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  to  men  the  will  of  his  Almighty  Father,  the  pure  and  merciful 
God;  and,  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself^  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  repentant 
traosgressors. 

After  divine  service,  we  followed  the  culinary  practice  of  our  ancestors, 
18  nearly  as  we  could  in  the  absence  of  roast  beef  and  mince  pies ;  so  that 
oar  friends  were  regaled  still  something  in  the  English  way.  Kota 
Knred  them  up  a  good  dinner,  and  I  added  to  it  a  bottle  of  wine :  they 
had  plenty  of  cigars ;  and  my  dear  wife  had  given  them  out  coffee  and 
nigar  liberally.  Our  own  dinner  was  but  a  chicken  and  some  coccos,  as 
poor  Rota  had  roasted  sufficiently  for  her  party. 

At  sunset  our  people  came  and  ranged  themselves  round  the  great 
door,  where  they  sung :  sometimes  two  dancing,  sometimes  the  whole. 
When  all  their  evolutions  were  gone  through,  they  advanced  to  take 
leave;  on  which  occasion  my  dear  wife  gave  to  each  a  large  coloured 
eotton  kerchief  to  wear  on  their  heads ;  and  they  received  the  present 
with  many  demonstrations  of  gratitude,  and  said,  '*  Good  night.** 

The  three  following  days  the  men  continued  to  work  at  the  stone 
kitchen;  and  we  kept  the  Sabbath  with  all  due  observance  of  sanctity; 
jet  amused  ourselves  innocently  in  recreative  exercise,  afler  the  per- 
fi)nnance  of  Divine  service,  and  in  the  evening. 

Monday,  30th. — Xavier  and  Diego  continued  to  work  on  the  stone 
kitchen ;  and  by  Wednesday  they  finished  it.  I  was  glad  to  have  accom- 
plished this  object,  for  we  looked  every  day  for  the  breaking  up  of  the 
fine  weather,  but  it  still  continued ;  so  that  on  Thursday  and  Friday  the 
iDen  made  aquatic  excursions  in  the  canoe.  On  the  first  day  they  cir- 
cumnavigated the  western  island,  and  brought  back  with  them  some 
calabashes,  several  fine  conchs,  containing  their  fish,  and  many  other 
shells  in  the  same  living  state.  On  Friday  the  men  visited,  before  day- 
light, the  rocks  and  islands  to  the  north-east,  where  the  brig  had  struck  ; 
^d  there  they  succeeded  in  taking  three  fine  turtles,  which  they  brought 
^e,  and  placed  in  the  craal.    We  devoted  Saturday  to  dQTn&<Si^<i^ 
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purposes,  letting  the  fowls  and  goats  out  for  a  few  lionrs  and  1 
them  to  the  sou^ward  of  our  habitations,  dear  of  the  planted  gro 

Sunday,  5th  January,  1735. — Kept  the  early  part  of  this  Sabbath 
usual,  by  the  performance  of  Divine  serrice,  and  by  reading  and  e 
ing  to  our  friends  such  parts  of  the  Gospel  as  they  might  compi 
Towards  evening  the  sky  became  overcast,  which  was  suddenly  sue 
by  torrents  of  rain,  alternating  with  heavy  gusts  of  wind  from  noi 
north-west.  The  wind  blew  all  night  a  hurricane,  which  shot 
habitation  fearfully :  my  dear  wife  sometimes  thought  it  would  b 
turned ;  and,  indeed,  if  Xavier  had  not  exercised  much  skill  in  i 
struction,  it  could  not  have  stood.  All  the  windows  were  made  t 
with  sliding  shutters,  like  shop  windows,  so  that  they  could  be  ent; 
partially  open,  or  quite  closed ;  and  during  a  hurricane,  the  safe 
house  mainly  depends  on  keeping  out  the  wind.  The  store-room  wi 
indeed,  were  fitted  otherwise :  they  were  protected  only  by 
slanting  one  over  the  other,  in  the  fashion  of  Spanish  blinds ;  bu 
boards  nearly  overlapped  each  other,  throwing  off  the  rain  entire 
very  materially  breaUng  the  force  of  the  wind.  Towards  mom 
wind  abated,  and  we  also  found  repose,  on  retiring  to  our  cot. 

A  little  before  day-break,  I  thought  I  heard  guns  firing.  I  hi 
with  the  men  to  the  heights,  and  saw  a  brig  schooner,  steering  a 
the  south-west.  No  doubt  she  had  been  aground,  but  had  got  of 
watched  her  for  a  couple  of  hours,  until  nearly  out  of  sight.  My  g 
Eliza  was  much  moved  by  the  recital  on  my  return ;  and  thaiikc 
that  they  had  escaped,  and  were  proceeding  on  their  voyage.  Tl 
continued  daily,  at  intervals,  to  pour  in  profuse  torrents,  for  nint 
but  may  be  said  to  have  subsided  entirely  on  Tuesday  the  14th. 

From  the  circumstance  of  seeing  the  vessel  in  distress,  the 
erecting  a  flag-staff  on  the  promontory  presented  itself  to  my  mint 
I  set  about  putting  it  in  execution.  With  some  trouble,  we  imship 
fbre-top-gallant-mast  of  the  brig,  which  was  already  struck,  and  I: 
it  away;  and  before  night  we  conveyed  it  to  the  summit  of  the  p 
tory.  On  Thursday  wo  were  all  on  foot  by  the  grey  of  the  m 
taking  the  ensign  with  us ;  and  as  the  sun  rose,  I  hoisted  the  1 
colours,  and  gave  three  cheers,  crying  aloud,  "King  George  and  E 
for  ever  I "  I  felt  that,  by  this  act,  I  had  taken  possession  in  sove: 
fyr  our  gracious  king. 

On  my  return  home,  my  dear  wife  regaled  me  with  coffee  and  t 
while  I  expatiated  on  the  consequences  of  the  measure,  periiaps  wit 
extravagance ;  fbr  we  were  ignorant  of  whose  dominions  we  wen 
ertft  of  the  probable  name  of  the  spot  where  we  were ;  for  our  sii 
tfft  not  exactly  answer  to  any  island,  or  islands,  laid  down  in  th( 
1  ImiA  found  in  the  captain's  chest. 
IL.  mMAi^,  17tlk — Diego  put  the  two  women  in  requisition  to- 
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tsuat  him  in  the  field ;  while  Xavier  began  the  erection  of  a  storehouse 
fer  proTisions,  at  a  little  distance  from  our  dwelling-house ;  which  he 
conqdeted  by  the  11th  of  February,  by  which  time  the  plantation- work 
tai  also  nearly  completed,  although  on  a  muxsh  more  extended  scale . 
tiua  £>rmerly. 

Diego  had  made  cigars  from  his  tobacco  during  the  rains,  of  which 
fiwft  time  to  time  he  brought  me  an  offering.  And  the  bad  weather  gave 
oecaaon  also  to  a  new  species  of  domestic  industry — the  platting  of 
ABTov  strips  of  the  cabbage-palm  leaf  into  a  continued  extension,  called 
BDnefcto,  which  the  women  sewed  together  in  form,  making  of  it  a  hat, 
numhaJb  rude  in  shape,  but  light  in  texture. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


WiDNESDAT,  12th  February, — While  at  breakfast  I  heard  distinctly  the 
tnng  of  cannon,  and  hastened  to  the  summit  of  the  promontory.  We 
iir  a  brig  and  a  schooner  in  the  offing,  the  former  firing  at  the  latter.  I 
coild  discern  Spanish  colours  fiying  at  the  brig*s  peak ;  but  the  schooner 
iki  not  show  any.  I  immediately  hoisted  our  ensign ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
&e  schooner  showed  English  colours  at  her  fore-topmast  head,  at  the 
•Be  time  shaping  her  course  for  the  promontory.  The  brig  followed  her, 
fcing  a  bow  gun  every  now  and  then.  I  instantly  loaded  one  of  our 
makets;  and  at  that  moment  the  brig,  which  was  not  above  half  a  mile 
«»fcepi  of  the  schooner,  fired  another  shot.  This  I  returned;  and  was  de- 
%^ted  to  see  the  brig  heave  to.  I  then  hailed  the  schooner  to  luff  round 
fte  headland,  and  anchor  about  two  cables'  length  off  the  house,  in  the 
bty.  To  this  they  answered  "  Ay !  ay ! "  The  brig  again  bore  up  for  the 
piwage ;  I  instantly  fired  another  shot,  and  then  another ;  but  he  still 
hipt  his  course.  ThB  business  had  become  exceedingly  serious ;  and  the 
poor  negroes  were  almost  frightened  to  death  at  the  sight  of  the  Spanish 
^«g  so  near  to  them.  I  therefore  loaded  our  three  muskets  with  haste ; 
•nd  advancing  close  to  the  brink  of  the  promontory,  we  gave  him  the 
eootents  upon  his  deck ;  the  effect  of  which  I  do  not  know,  further  than 
^  he  immediately  hauled  his  wind,  and  stood  out  to  sea  for  five  or  six 
iiules,  anE  then  hove  to  again.  / 

I  now  rowed  out  to  the  schooner,  and  was  heartily  greeted  by  the 
^*ptain  and  his  crew.  "  K  it  had  not  been  for  your  men  on  the  height,** 
■•id  he,  »*  we  should  have  been  taken  by  yon  Guarda  Costa ;  but  they 
8»Te  him  a  dose,  I  guess,  and  he  is  off.  What  island  is  this  ?  "  continued  he : 
**I  did  not  know  that  our  nation  had  a  garrison  on  any  of  these  places." 
"*•**!  am  happy  to  see  you  here  in  safety,  friend,"  I  replied-,  "but  ha^^ 
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you  neither  cannon  nor  musketry  ?  "  —  "  Kone,"  answered  he. — "  Then  I 
hope,**  said  I,  '^  that  we  shall  see  the  Guarda  Costa  no  more ;  for  you  Me 
all  my  garrison  before  you ;  and  as  to  the  name  of  the  island,  I  know  no 
more  of  it  than  yourself."  The  captain  and  crew  were  altogether  six  in 
number :  they  got  the  boat  out  and  accompanied  us  on  shore ;  whence 
they  proceeded  with  me  directly  to  the  height. 

Uero  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  Spaniard  increase  his  distance: 
so,  leaving  Xavier  and  his  wife  to  keep  watch,  I  desired  the  captain  to 
warp  his  vessel  as  close  in  as  he  could  to  the  shore,  and  afterwards  give 
me  the  pleasure  of  his  company  to  dinner.  Rota,  however,  made  it 
rather  a  feast,  presenting  us  with  a  Yankee  dish  of  salt  pork  and  pum^ddii, 
I  suppose  in  honour  of  our  guest ;  to  which  she  added  a  brace  of  mulleti 
and  a  roast  chicken.  A  decanter  of  Canary  was  placed  at  my  elbow.  A 
table  served  with  such  prime  food,  and  capital  wine  too,  in  so  out-of-the- 
way  a  place,  evidently  caused  much  surprise  in  the  captain,  who  looked 
at  every  thing  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye.  I  hope  he  did  not  see  tlia 
empty  box  I  sat  on  for  a  chair,  the  stranger  and  the  lady  occupying  the 
only  two  I  had.    When  dinner  was  finished  he  told  us  his  story. 

He  belonged  to  Norfolk,  in  Virginia;  had  sailed  to  Santa  Martha,  OB 
the  Spanish  Main ;  taking  Cape  St.  Nicholas  Mole,  in  St.  Domingo,  on  his 
way.  He  embarked  flour,  and  some  goods  of  English  manufacture,  froo 
Norfolk,  and  picked  up  half-a-dozen  slaves  from  a  slave  ship  at  the  Capei 
For  his  merchandize,  he  took  payment  in  bags  of  cacao :  for  the  fllaveii 
he  had  received  nearly  two  thousand  dollars,  with  which  return  he  had 
sailed.  A  few  days  a^er  ho  fell  in  with  the  Guarda  Costa,  which  chased 
him  a  day  and  a  night,  and  had  run  him  on  a  reef  just  as  we  hoisted  our 
colours  and  saved  him  from  capture  by  our  well-timed  fire  of  musketry. 
I  made  but  few  remarks  on  what  he  told  us,  but  called  Diego,  and  told 
the  captain  it  might  be  well  for  him  to  accompany  that  guide  to  the 
height,  and  there  reconnoitre  the  brig ;  after  which  I  should  be  glad  to- 
see  him  back  to  coffee  and  a  cigar. 

During  his  absence,  my  dear  wife  and  I  took  our  new  position  into 
serious  consideration.  We  canvassed  the  wisdom  of  embarking  in  thil 
schooner,  with  our  money,  if  she  were  found  sea-worthy ;  and  many  other 
matters,  on  all  of  which  we  came  to  conditional  conclusions.  About  five 
oVlock,  our  guest  reported  that  the  brig  was  still  lying  to,  about  six  miles 
off;  and  probably,  he  thought,  might  drop  anchor,  and  stand  in  with  the 
sea-breeze.  "Would  you  venture  to  do  so,  captain?"  said 'I;  "not 
knowing  but  by  so  doing  you  might  run  into  a  trap !  He  will  not  dare 
it,'*  continued  I,  "  you  may  rely  on  it,  without  a  previous  reconnoitre. 
After  coffee,  bring  your  dollars  on  shore,  and  hide  them  in  the  sand.  ^ 
you  lose  the  schooner,  you  will  save  your  money ;  and  if  he  burn  our 
houses,  we  shall  at  least  be  as  well  off  as  you,  for  we  are  not  peuniles** 
So  that,  if  the  worst  come,  we  shall  save  our  lives  and  our  money)  9Xi» 
our  liberty  too ;  for  these  negroes  are  as  free  as  I  am.** 
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Macli  of  my  conversatioii  was  to  him  a  riddle ;  but  lie  had  somethin;^ 
eke  to  think  of  just  then  than  the  propounding  of  riddles.  After  the 
return  of  Diego,  the  captain  proposed  to  wish  us  *'  Good  night,*'  that  all 
B%ht  retire  to  rest,  and  so  be  up  early  in  the  morning,  to  keep  an  eye  on 
titebrig.  "That  won't  do,  captain,"  said  I ;  **we  must  watch  all  night. 
^0  of  your  men  shall  go  with  mine,  and  row  guard  at  the  back  of  the 
pwmontory."    To  this  the  captain  consented. 

About  midnight  we  heard  the  report  of  muskets,  so  that  we  went  out 
on  the  open  ground  before  the  house,  where  the  captain  and  his  remain- 
ing four  men  soon  joined  us.  I  had  two  pikes  left,  and  one  musket,  and 
^7  pistols,  which  I  quickly  mustered  together,  with  half  a  dozen  good 
felling  axes :  we  pulled  lustily  round  the  pQint,  the  firing  being  still  kept 
vp  bj  a  shot  now  and  then.  We  soon  joined  the  canoe,  and  saw  the 
Spanish  boat  about  a  cable's  length  outside  of  her.  On  our  coming  up  to 
the  etinoe,  I  was  glad  to  find  none  in  her  wounded ;  and  the  two  sailors, 
«fl  alert,  cried  out  to  me,  **  We  want  to  board  them,  but  your  people 
won't  lay  us  alongside." — "  We  will  do  it  now,"  said  I.  "  Give  way,  lads ! 
but  don't  fire  a  shot  till  we  are  within  boat-hook's  length  of  her ;  then  we 
win  board  and  carry  her."  The  Spaniard  kept  on  his  oars  awhile,  then 
gS7e  us  a  few  shot,  and  pulled  away ;  but  we  soon  gained  on  him,  and 
were  just  about  to  return  the  compliment,  and  board,  when  they  cried  for 
(piarter.  There  were  six  sailors,  and  an  ofiicer  and  two  soldiers,  in  their 
boat  The  oflicer  gave  up  his  sword ;  and  we  took  the  muskets  and 
bayonets,  and  all  their  ammunition.  I  told  our  prisoners,  in  a  proud 
tone,  that  they  might  now  return  to  their  ship ;  adding,  that,  as  it  was,  I 
bardly  knew  how  I  could  excuse  their  conduct  in  firing  on  an  English 
▼ewd,  in  s^ht  of  the  English  flag,  when  the  two  nations  were  at  peace  I 
I  bad  scarcely  done  speaking,  when  two  of  the  crew  exclaimed,  "  Massa, 
take  we." — "Who  are  you?"  I  replied. — "Sailor  negers,  sir:  we 
'Mudians,  sir :  they  take  we,  sir :  they  put  we  in  boat,  sir,  because  we 
WW  well,  sir." — "You  come  into  my  boat;  and  tell  them  to  go,  and 
^"evercome  near  this  place  again,"  returned  I. — "Yes,  massa,"  was  the 
*i8wer,  as  the  two  black  fellows  jimiped  joyously  in  by  my  side ;  but 
%  spoke  too  little  Spanish  to  repeat  what  I  desired.  I  had  forgot  I 
«  Wan  interpreter  at  hand,  till  Diego  shouted  forth  some  words  in  his 
^  *rt  of  Spanish,  which,  perhaps,  conveyed  the  meaning  of  all  I  meant  to 
^  *y  to  the  Spaniard  pretty  accurately ;  for  the  officer  replied,  that  "  the 
^  *booner  was  a  smuggler,  and  his  commander  had  a  right  to  take  him." 
"*^  Di^o  interpreted ;  to  which  I  made  him  reply,  "  Within  the  limits 
^  your  own  shore,  but  not  under  the  flag  of  an  English  garrison."  — 
I  think,"  said  the  officer,  "  our  captain  will  be  sorry  for  the  affair."  — 
^ery  weU,"  I  replied;  "  so  he  ought.  Good  night ! "  And  I  instantly 
*  5*^e  orders  to  row  towards  shore,  the  Spanish  boat  taking  the  opposite 
^     ^i^ection. 
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Afl  soon  as  I  cotdd  discern  my  Eliza,  as  she  stood  on  the  share,  leriei 
out  with  all  my  might,  "All's  well ! "  Her  first  question  was,  ^  Is  anj  oi 
killed  or  hurt?  "  —  "No,  my  angel  I "  —  "  Blessed  be  God,"  she  lepBri 
*'that  blood  has  not  been  spilt,  even  in  our  own  defence !"  A  oaA 
iras  burning  on  the  table  when  we  entered.  "What  have  yon  got  theif 
Edward  ?"  asked  she,  a  little  flush  parsing  over  her  cheek.  "The  officei^i 
sword,"  I  replied.  "We  disarmed  liiem,  and  sent  them  backtothieir  sl^p.* 
— "  That  was  right,"  she  exclaimed ;  "  that  was  as  it  should  be."  Wlnli 
my  soul's  dearer  part  and  I  were  thus  conversing,  my  attention  cook 
not  help  being  sometimes  drawn  aside  by  the  ridiculous  gestures  oCDkgt 
and  his  ludicrous  manner  of  mixing  Spanish  and  English  in  his  recitilo 
this  affair  to  the  women. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  captain  and  his  six  men,  together  with  th 
two  negro  captives,  bringing  with  them  the  eight  Spanish  muskets,  ah 
our  own  weapons,  arrived.  After  they  were  all  refreshed,  the  oaptttn'i 
crew  were  sent  on  board,  taking  the  two  Bermudians  with  them  fatik 
night.  The  captain  and  mysdf  now  took  some  refreshment,  and  b; 
the  time  we  had  finished  the  day  began  to  dawn.  "Up,  Di^go,"  tn 
I,  "  and  be  ready  to  hoist  our  colours,  and  fire  a  musket  at  sunrise;  ^ 
Spaniard  must  see  we  are  not  asleep."  Diego  felt  what  the  Fread 
call  "Tesprit  de  corps  ;**  and  exactly  as  the  sun  rose  he  discharged  In 
piece,  and  as  he  hoisted  the  ensign,  wished,  no  doubt,  a  safe  voyage* 
our  enemy,  hoping  to  see  him  no  more. 

In  about  an  hour  he  returned  to  us.  "  Well,  Diego,"  said  I,  '^is  A 
Spaniard  gone  ?" — "  No,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  not  gone,  sail  all  up,  wait  ft 
sea-breeze."  —  "I  reckon  that  is  just  the  case,"  observed  the  captaii 
"  Now,  if  you  please,"  continued  he, "  I  will  go  on  board,  and  turn  in." 
could  not  sleep  till  the  enemy  was  fairly  gone.  I  therefore  direefcei 
Xavier  and  his  wife  to  go  up  to  the  flag-staff,  and  sleep  turn  and  to 
about ;  so  keeping  a  suflicient  look-out  on  the  brig.  After  this,  I  wm 
softly  into  our  bed-room,  to  sit  down  quietly  near  my  dear  wife ;  but  fl 
was  awake,  and  said,  "  You  need  not  tread  so  softly,  dear  Edward ;  I « 
not  asleep.  How  happy  I  am,  you  rescued  those  two  poor  Bermndii 
negroes  from  the  Spaniard:  I  suppose  he  would  have  sold  them  in  the  end. 
— "Very  likely,  dear,"  I  replied;  "I  also  rejoice  they  are  here;  fbr  the 
will  add  strength  to  our  littie  colony,  whether  we  go  or  stay." 

In  this  way  we  talked  until  the  morning  was  considerably  advanced 
when  Xavier  and  his  wife  returned  from  the  flag-staff,  bringing  wit 
ttiem  the  happy  intelligence  that  the  sea-breeze  had  reached  the  gmtfd 
costa,  and  that  he  was  going  from  us  with  all  sail  set. 

In  half  an  hour  the  captain  joined  us  at  breakfast,  —  a  repast  whic 
would  not  have  disgraced  a  Scotsman's  board  —  flour  cakes  and  bntfta 
plenty  of  eggs,  fish,  and  coffee  I  The  two  Bermuda  negroes  stood  in  tli 
ha]}  hy  the  door ;  and  in  reply  to  my  question,  if  they  were  married,  the 
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^  No,  sir,**  and  langhed.  They  said  they  belonged  to  Master 
EHab  Ta<^er  of  Bermuda,  and  were  taken  in  a  schooner  of  his  on  the 
Spanish  Main,  some  months  ago ;  all  the  crew,  consisting  of  negroes,  had 
been  bM  except  themselyes,  who  were  kept  on  board  the  goarda  costs. 
"But,**  continued  one  of  them,  **I  tank  God,  massa,  we  got  away ;  tern 
Puuards  bad  fellows,  sir.** — "  Well,  never  mind  what  they  are ;  you  striye 
to  be  good,  and  that  will  show  you  really  do  thank  God  for  your  de- 
firennoe.  I  do  not  feel,**  added  I,  **  that  it  is  my  duty  to  send  you  back 
toyoor  master  at  Bermuda ;  but  if  you  wish  to  return  to  him,  I  will  en- 
deavonr  to  provide  you  with  the  opportunity.  If  you  do  not  like  to  g 
hxk,  I  think  you  have  now  the  right  to  reftise,  for  you  are  free  men ;  but 
I  will  not  venture  to  tell  you  that  the  laws  of  Bermuda  may  not  think 
othenrise.**  They  understood  me  perfectly,  and  thanked  me  over  an 
over  again,  saying  they  would  do  any  thing  I  wished.  "Very  well,**  sai 
If  **we  will  talk  over  the  matter  by  and  by.**  I  now  called  to  Diego, 
Qdtold  him  to  take  charge  of  the  men ;  adding  that,  for  the  present,  ihey 
DHBt  live  with  him  and  Xavier.  "What  are  your  names?**  said  L — 
■Jack  Martin,  sir,**  answered  the  one :  "  Jepamy  Purdy,  sir,'*  replied  the 
other. — **  Oh,  you  are  Christians,  then,**  returned  I. — "  O  yes,  massa, 
jwi  see  we  have  two  name.**-^"  Were  you  ever  baptized  ?"  said  I.  — 
**No,  sb,"  answered  Jack  Martin,  "we  no  more  Christian  except 
We  two  name,** — "  Oh,  very  well,**  rejoined  I;  "go  with  Diego,  and  we 
win  talk  more  on  this  too  another  day.** — They  made  some  very  low 
bows,  to  tihe  great  amusement  of  Diego,  who  himself  was  a  great  proficient 
iaftat  way,  and  retired.  Jack  Martin  was  a  tall  yoimg  man,  with  fine 
features,  approaching  to  the  European,  but  his  skin  was  black  as  jet. 
Jemmy  Purdy  was  rather  short  and  ugly,  but  seemed  very  good-tem- 
pered. 

After  they  were  gone,  I  turned  round  to  the  captaui,  and  asked  what 
*ere  his  pl^,  now  the  coast  was  clear.  "  I  am  bound  for  the  Chesa- 
peake,** returned  he ;  "  but  the  schooner  leaks  so  fast,  I  will  not  venture 
*o  put  to  sea,  without  looking  at  her  bottom.** — "You  shall  not  want 
■distance,*'  I  replied :  "look  out  for  a  place  that  will  suit  your  purpose, 
«»d  let  me  know.** 

After  breakfast,  he  went  along  the  beach  in  his  boat,  and  in  about  an 
''Our  re-appeared,  telling  me  he  thought  the  best  place  would  be  the 
■outhem  side  of  the  rocky  point,  near  the  run  of  water.  "  Very  well,** 
«iid  I,  « set  about  the  work  at  daylight  to-morrow  morning.**  Then 
giving  my  wife  my  arm,  and  accompanied  by  the  captain,  and  followed  by 
Mira  and  Fidele,  we  walked  through  the  woodland  region  to  the  plank- 
bouse.  "  This  place,"  said  I,  "  captain,  will  do  to  stow  your  cargo  in. 
Wbat  is  it?**— "Nothing  but  cacao,  in  bags,"  he  replied.— "Well,** 
**id  I,  "  what  this  house  won*t  hold,  you  must  cover  over  on  the  beach 

withasaU.** 
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An  hour  before  sunset  the  provision  casks  were  all  remo* 
Diego^s  dwelling  to  the  storehouse ;  and  then  he  gave  up  his  hoi 
commodate  the  crew  of  the  schooner  while  heaving  down.  I  tc 
wished  a  good  supply  of  mullet  for  the  men,  to  be  taken  that 
torchlight,  and  put  into  the  conservatory. 

When  the  stars  appeared,  Diego  b^an'  his  torchlight  fishi 
mullet  soon  began  to  spring,  and  dropped  so  thick  into  the  p 
Jemmj  Purdy,  in  his  eagerness  to  gather  them,  fell  overboard ; 
in  attempting  to  get  in  again,  he  caused  her  to  heel  over  so  n 
she  filled,  and  turned  his  companion  and  Diego,  torch  and  all, 
fiea ;  the  lucky  fish,  the  while,  made  their  escape.  We  laughe 
deal  at  the  accident,  as  the  men  scrambled  out.  But  the  poc 
would  not  be  so  mastered;  they  stripped  oflf  their  shirts,  light< 
torch,  and  went  to  it  again  with  equal  sport,  and  more  care, 
by  throwing  a  large  supply  into  the  conservatory.  We  then  h 
and  I  desired  the  trio  to  call  at  the  house,  in  their  way  home,  t 
A  glass  of  grog  each ;  which  they  did ;  and  as  they  drank  it,  Di 
"  Much  obliged  to  you.  Jemmy  Purdy."  Jemmy,  who  also  was 
his  way,  replied  with  "Your  good  health,  Don  Diego ;"  and  i 
time  his  companions  often  addressed  him  so,  which  Diego  alTv 
in  good  part,  and  sometimes  with  no  small  feeling  of  pride  ai 
quence. 

We  then  smoked  a  cigar :  when  I  took  the  opportunity  of  U 
captain  as  much  of  our  history  as  I  thought  expedient ;  menti( 
wish  to  return  to  Jamdca  as  soon  as  I  could  find  the  means, 
he  guessed  I  should  have  to  wait  a  long  time  before  I  found 
gomg  to  Jamaica.  Here,  then,  the  matter  rested ;  but  after  he 
leave,  my  dear  wife  said  to  me,  "  I  perceived  you  were  not  plej 
that  man's  answer  to  what  you  intended  as  an  appeal  to  his  feel 
where  there  is  little  generosity  of  feeling,  money  can  generally 
thing ;  and  if  you  choose  to  have  his  vessel,  it  is  in  your  powe 
it." — "I  think  you  are  right,  my  love,"  I  replied;  "but  I 
nothing  to  him  on  the  subject  until  the  schooner  is  nearly  i 
sea." 

Friday,  14th. — I  sent  for  the  captain  to  breakfast;  during  • 
asked  me  to  assist  him  with  my  negroes.  I  told  him  they  wer 
men;  and,  when  the  business  was  done,  if  they  helped  him, 
settle  with  them  for  their  labour,  at  the  same  rate  he  wouL 
Norfolk.  To  this,  after  some  quibbling,  he  agreed.  A  good  de 
cargo  was  got  out,  and  carried  to  the  plank-house  the  next  da 
the  women  made  preparations  for  the  Sabbath. 

Sunday  16th. — The  evening  before,  the  captain  and  myself  ] 
conversation  on  the  subject  of  his  proceeding  with  his  work 
Sabbath ;  to  which  I  was  at  last  obliged  to  put  my  decided  negs 
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At  ten  o*clock  every  one  was  smnmoned  to  prayers,  which  we  endea- 
voured to  make  as  impressive  as  we  could ;  but  there  was  little  attention, 
and  no  devotion,  excepting  on  the  part  of  our  old  friends  and  fellow 
Clmstians.  After  divine  service,  I  asked  the  captain  if  he  w:ould  like  to 
go  with  one  of  my  people  to  the  flag-staff;  and  I  desired  Diego  to  attend 
lum,  and  show  him  all  civility.  It  seems,  on  the  way,  he  swore  a  little 
at  me  for  preventing  their  proceeding  with  the  schooner  on  that  day ; 
but  Diego  reproved  him  sharply,  and  said  to  me  the  next  day,  when 
Bpeaking  of  our  guest,  "  That  captain,  sir,  not  very  good." 

To  let  the  Bermudians  see  how  I  meant  to  deal  with  them,  I  desired 
Xavier  to  bring  them  to  me.  "  Friends,"  said  I,  "  it  is  my  wish,  if  it 
should  be  yours,  to  take  you  into  my  family ;  and  if  it  be  agreeable  to  you 
to  abide  here,  I  will  provide  wives  for  each  of  you  at  no  distant  period. 
Tou  shall  each  have  a  house  also,  and  a  piece  of  land,  for  your  comfort 
and  support."  They  both  cried  out  at  once,  they  believed  I  was  "  a  good 
and  true  man ;  and  a  brave  man  too ;  and  they  would  stick  by  me."  — 
"I  am  glad  of  it,"  I  replied ;  "  and  it  will  be  my  endeavour  to  make  you 
%Jpy."  Xavier,  who  imderstood  very  well  tie  purport  of  what  had 
pawed,  shook  them  both  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "I  very  glad  too." 

At  noon  the  captain  returned,  and  dined  with  us.  I  cannot  say  we 
*ere  either  much  amused  or  edified  by  his  conversation.  He  spoke  of 
^  blacks,  as  if  they  were  nothing  better  than  beasts  of  burden ;  and 
ventured  some  jokes  on  the  sober-minded  people  of  New  England,  that 
^'ere  not  received  as  he  expected.  "  You  call  yourselves  Buckskins,"  said 
^y  dear  wife  (after  listening  with  much  patience  to  his  nonsense),  "  and 
you  call  your  northern  neighbour  Brother  Jonathan,  deriding  his  {)unc- 
tual  observance  of  this  most  holy  day.  I  will  hope,  captain,"  continued 
*^e,  "that  the  day  may  come  when  an  American  shall  be  ashamed  of  the 
^lame  of  Buckskin."  This  was  rather  severe,  but  he  deserved  it.  While 
^e  were  talking,  Diego  was  regaling  the  schooner's  crew  with  some 
<%ar8  of  his  making ;  but  unluckily  the  captain  had  allowed  the  men  to 
bring  rum  on  shore  without  saying  anything  to  me  about  it ;  and  in 
•^^^nsequence  they  became  very  noisy.  I  was  not  well  pleased,  and  re- 
^^lested  the  captain  never  to  let  them  have  one  drop  beyond  their 
^^ance  as  long  as  they  remained  here ;  for  intoxicated  men  could  not 
oe  governed.  "  I  guess  it  was  no  rum  of  mine,"  he  replied ;  "  some  of 
^te  own  stuff,  I  reckon.  There's  no  other  time  for  them  to  drink  it," 
continued  he,  "  but  in  harbour  upon  Simdays."  I  could  scarcely  restrain 
%  indignation  at  this  reply :  this  much,  however,  escaped  me — "  No  one 
^all  dimk  rum  here  on  Sundays,  sir!  I  tell  you  that"  On  which  he 
offered  some  sort  of  apology,  and  soon  after  took  his  leave.  In  truth,  my 
^  wife  and  myself  were  so  sick  of  these  strangers,  that  we  wished 
^'^  gone,  and  safely  anchored  in  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake. 

^  ^  course  of  the  ensuing  week,  the  crew  unloaded  aad  W^^  ^<3^r&. 
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the  schooner.  They  found  part  of  the  false  keel  gone,  and  the  end  df  a 
plank  in  the  bottom  pierced  by  the  rocks  on  -which  she  had  BtmdL 
The  captain  came  to  me,  in  great  distress,  when  it  was  discovered ;  fii 
he  had  neither  carpenter  nor  carpenter's  tools  on  board.  "  Your  Ud 
condition,"  said  I,  "would  be  likely  to  detain  you  longer  here  than  tbe 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  if  you  were  left  to  your  own  resources ;  but 
you  shall  not  be  left  to  them ;  all  shall  be  done  for  you  that  you  may  re- 
quire." He  now  seemed  rather  ashamed  of  himself.  I  immediately  sent 
for  Xavier,  and  desired  him  to  take  a  couple  of  felling  axes,  and  go  witb 
the  captain  in  his  boat  to  the  place  most  likely  to  afford  a  long,  straight^ 
and  hard  tree,  to  make  a  false  keel ;  and  to  measure  what  he  might  wint 
before  he  -went,  and  bring  away  two  or  more  trees,  if  needed,  for  the 
purpose  required. 

This  matter  being  arranged,  I  took  Diego  with  me  to  the  ship,  to 
ransack  the  steerage  for  some  more  seamen's  clothes,  to  rig  the  poor 
Bermudians.  Diego  put  them  into  two  of  the  empty  diests  I  had  befive 
left  in  the  steerage,  and  then  as  briskly  conveying  them  to  the  posi 
(for  he  delighted  in  the  pleasure  they  would  give),  he  rowed  round  to 
the  plantation.  The  poor  fellows  were  very  thankful,  and,  as  jykgfi 
afterwards  told  me,  overhauled  the  chests  with  great  satisfaction. 

The  captain  made  his  appearance  a  little  before  sunset,  in  prine 
spirits ;  telling  us  that  he  had  got  two  capital  sticks,  which  they  had  cot 
on  the  opposite  shore,  and  hoped  he  would  now  soon  be  ready  for  leii 
"Are  you  driving  for  a  market?"  said  I ;  "or  is  it  for  a  new  freight,  tint 
you  are  so  anxious  to  proceed  on  your  voyage?"  —  "No,"  retunied  k; 
"  but  loss  of  time  is  loss  of  money.  I  am  paid  by  the  voyage,  and  not  \ff 
the  month ;  the  vessel  is  my  own ;  and  I  must  make  as  much  of  her  as  I  caa*' 
— "  And  who  does  your  cargo  of  cacao  belong  to  ?  "  said  I. — "  To  the  Ine^ 
<ihant  Dwyer  at  Norfolk,"  he  replied. — "  And  what  freight  do  you  reooW 
for  that?" — "O!  I  am  to  have  so  much  for  the  run  out  and  home.* 
**Now  I  understand  you,"  I  replied ;  "I  see  how  it  is.  Every  assistasee 
shall  be  given  to  your  men,  and  I  will  pay  my  people  for  doing  it,  as,  periiifi 
you  are  not  very  rich."  He  spoke  in  reply  with  some  feeling  on  this,  sayiig 
I  overpowered  him  with  my  generosity;  that  he  had  a  wife  and  fwaSij\ 
and  though,  besides  the  schooner,  and  the  two  thousand  dollars  he  had  wtt 
him,  he  owned  a  little  farm,  yet  times  were  hard.  He  now  seemed  • 
little  humanized;  and  I  felt  disposed  to  make  every  allowance  to  oldhabittir 
and  neglected  religious  education,  for  his  sordid  manner  of  proceeding) 
and  after  he  had  taken  his  cigar,  we  mutually  wished  "  Good  night** 

When  he  was  gone,  I  said  to  my  Eliza,  "  You  were  right ;  mone^  '^ 
this  man*s  idol.  I  see  we  may  take  him  to  Jamaica,  if  we  please ;  hut  I 
will  not  start  the  project  to  him  until  the  schooner  is  repaired  ^ 
reloaded."  From  this  time  every  thing  went  on  orderly ;  and  on  Sund^ 
Ae  /Sabbath  was  observed  by  the  new  comers  with  some  appearance  of 
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deTOtkm.,  Hie  captain  was  in  good  humour,  and  after  prayers  he  pro* 
posed  rowi&g  out  into  the  sound,  where  he  would  amuse  himself  with 
nakiiig  some  observations  on  the  course  of  the  open  channel  He  did 
»\  aod  having  taken  a  compass  and  a  pencil  and  paper  with  him,  he 
noted  such  landmarks  as  kept  it  open.  On  his  return,  he  showed  me  the 
observations  he  had  made,  of  which  I  gladly  took  a  copy. 

The  false  keel  being  quite  ready  on  the  following  Monday,  it  was  fixed 
lie  next  day ;  and,  on  Wednesday,  a  new  piece  of  plank,  which  I  fiir- 
niAed,  was  put  in,  and  all  well  caulked,  and  payed  with  our  own 
tMbm  and  pitch  before  night.  On  Thursday  they  were  embarking  the 
tmo,  which  was  .packed  in  bags  of  about  a  hundredweight  each,  called 
afanega. 

Wliile  sitting  after  dinner,  as  I  helped  my  guest  to  a  glass  of  wine,  I 

nid  to  him,  "  How  long  might  it  take  a  good  sailing  vessel  to  beat  up 

Aom  tiiis  place  to  Kingston?" — "I  can't  say,"  he  replied;   "I  guess 

|fcwe  weeks,  over  or  under,  as  the  trade  wind  might  veer." — "Well  now, 

if  it  is  a  fair  question,"  I  rejoined,  "  what  may  you  have  for  the  run  from 

Jfwfolk  to  Santa  Martha,  and  back?" — "Why,"  said  he,  "six  hundred 

dollars :  it  should  be  seven  hundred,  but  then  I  made  more  than  that  by 

tile  black  fellows  I  bought  at  St.  Domingo,  on  my  way." — "Pray,"  con- 

tifiued I,  "what  time  did  you  give  yourself  for  the  run,  as  you  call  it?" 

—"Why,  I  guess,"  said  he,  "  about  three  months  at  most;  but  I  shan't 

4) it  now  within  time." — "Well  now,"  said  I,  "after  all  this,  will  you 

mdertake  to  give  me  up  your  cabin,  for  my  wife  and  myself,  and  some 

iiODey,  to  be  landed  at  Ejngston,  and  wait  there  three  days  ?    And  for 

to  trip  I  would  give  you  half  the  amount  you  would  receive  for  three 

Months'  run." — "That  would  be  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  I 

>ecbii,"  he  replied.— "No,"  I  said,  "three  hundred  dollars."— "I  will 

tiank  of  it,"  answered  he,  "  and  let  you  know  in  the  afternoon."    At 

^ttSee  time, "  I  have  been  thinking  over  your  ofier,"  said  he,  "  and  have  a 

^>iiid  to  take  it ;  but  I  am  aftaid  it  would  break  my  charter-party." 

^7  dear  wife,  who  hitherto  had  preserved  silence,  said  with  energy, 

^  Yoa  seem  to  forget  that  the  Spaniard  would  have  broken  your  charter- 

V^^i  and  reduced  you  and  yours  to  beggary,  if  my  brave  and  generous 

WUmd  there  had  not  saved  you."     On  uttering  this  just  reproof,  she 

Sot  up,  and  walked  into  the  adjoining  room.    The  fellow  was  struck 

^Jnnb  by  this  appeal.    At  length  he  stammered  out — "Well,  I  think  I 

■Wl  run  all  risks  to  oblige  you;  for,  as  your  wife  says,  it  would  have 

*^^ea  all  up  with  us  but  for  you  and  your  people.     So  I  will  undertake 

to  land  you  at  Kingston,  widi  any  money  you  may  take  in  the  cabin,  on 

the  tenns  you  propose ;  but  we  will  have  a  written  agreement,  if  you 

please." — "  Certainly,"  said  I ;  "  two — one  for  you,  and  one  for  me.    But, 

^^owy  if  I  take  one  of  my  men  with  me,  what  will  you  charge  for  his 

passage  ?  " — "I  don't  know,"  returned  he ;  "  will  ten  dollars  be  too  much?  '* 
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— "No,"  I  replied;  "I  will  pay  it  if  he  goes;  and  ten  fbr  a  wcwum, H 
my  wife  cIioohcr  a  female  attendant."  I  now  got  pen,  ink,'  and  paper, 
and,  without  delay,  wrote  an  agreement,  which  he  copied,  and  we  duly 
signed  them  both,  ho  taking  the  one  written  by  me,  I  the  one  writtn 
by  him. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


I  COMMUNICATED  to  Eliza  my  decisive  step,  and  then  told  Diego  of  my 
intentions;  and  bade  him  come  to  me  at  sunrise  next  day,  and  briog 
Xavicr  with  him,  also  the  two  Burmudians. 

Friday,  28th. — My  dearest  helpmate,  as  well  as  myself,  was  up  at  dsj^ 
light,  and  dressed,  ready  to  receive  our  people.  In  a  few  words  I  tdd 
them  I  was  going  to  Jamaica  for  the  purpose  of  buying  a  schooner  to 
bring  back  for  our  use  here,  and  also  to  collect  a  crew  for  the  brig,  to  reft 
her  for  my  future  purposes.  I  took  Diego  and  Rota  aside  into  the  ston* 
room.  "  You  have  heard,**  repeated  I,  "  what  I  am  going  to  do ;  and  I 
think,  Diego,  we  must  take  one  of  our  Bermudians  with  us.** — "I  tiiink 
80,  sir,*'  he  replied. — "  Well,  then,**  resumed  I :  "  Mira  is  a  comely  yomg 
woman,  and  if  she  would  have  no  objection  to  accept  of  one  of  tlioM 
clever  fellows  for  a  husband,  I  will  marry  them  before  I  go,  and  we  wiH 
take  the  other  with  us,  and  let  him  find  a  wife  for  himself  at  Kingstoa*" 
Diego  and  Rota  laughed  heartily,  giving  their  immediate  assent ;  but  a^ 
wife  desired  Rota  to  bring  in  Mira,  and  ask  her  if  she  would  like  eitbflf 
of  tlio  Bermudians  for  a  husband.  She  curtsied,  and  said  she  woaM 
rather  go  with  her  Donna  Senora  to  Jamaica.  My  dear  Eliza  thanked  htt 
most  graciously  for  this  mark  of  her  attachment,  but  told  her  it  could  not 
be.  The  poor  girl  cried  a  good  deal,  and  we  left  her  and  her  parenii 
together.  While  they  were  communing,  I  told  Xavier  to  make  M 
account  of  how  many  da3rs  he  and  the  others  had  worked  on  the  schooiM^ 
and  bring  it  to  me  after  breakfast.  In  a  short  time  Diego  and  Boti 
reappeared  in  the  hall  with  tlicir  daughter,  who  now  looked  much  abasbedi 
The  mother  whispered  something  to  my  wife,  who  again  whispered  to  nUi 
that  Mira  had  fixed  on  Jack  Martin.  On  hearing  this,  I  got  up,  and  calM 
Martin,  and  asked  him,  would  he  like  to  settle  here,  and  marry  Mira' 
Mira  was  a  pretty  nogress,  and  gentle  too. — "Yes,  sir,**  he  repW 
"  would  like  it.  I  like  you,  sir — I  like  the  place  —I  like  Mira ;  her  ftd* 
and  modcr  very  good  people,  and  she  very  pretty ;  good  little  girl,  sir :  will 
be  very  happy  I "  —  "  Very  well,  Martin,**  said  I ;  "  I  will  marry  you  to  h* 
on  Sunday.  And,  now  that  the  girl  is  to  be  your  wife,  come  in,  and  yo> 
shall  accept  her  in  my  presence.**  The  scene  was  rather  ludicrous.  Martil 
entered,  bowing  as  he  approached  Diego,  who  returned  the  bows  with' 
variety  of  steps  and  attitudes,  and  a  pretended  taking  off  the  hat    Sott 
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spokefirst  "  You  to  be  Mira's  husband,  Jack  Martin ?''--- "If  Mira  will 
We  Jack  Martin,"  replied  the  bridegroom.  Mira  hung  down  her  head, 
Imt  Bota  clasped  the  son-in-law  in  her  arms,  and  hugging  him  very  hard 
ffld  close,  and  kissing  him  heartily,  said,  "  So  you  love  Mira ! "  Martin 
embraced  his  good  mother  in  turn,  and  then  saluted  the  half-averted  cheek 
of  Mira,  at  which  our  friends  cheered ;  and  I,  placing  their  hands  together, 
said,  "In  a  few  days  you  shall  be  one ;  and  may  God  bless  you ! " 

The  captain  came  to  breakfast,  and  we  talked  over  the  business  of  our 
^parture.  After  the  meal,  I  sent  for  Purdy  and  Diego.  "  Purdy,"  said 
I,  "if  you  choose  to  go  with  me  to  Jamaica,  and  can  find  a  freed  woman 
tiiere  Ihat  will  marry  you,  I  will  bring  you  back  together :  but  if  you  are 
sot  so  lucky,  I  will  purchase  a  wife  for  you — any  girl  there  you  may 
<4oo6e.'' — "Will  go,  and  return  with  you,  sir,"  replied  he :  " and  will  do 
>> please  God." — "That  is  well  said,  James  Purdy,"  observed  my  dear 
Biza;  "I  believe  thou  art  a  single-hearted,  honest  fellow." — "Thank 
}%  ma*am,"  said  he ;  "  you  very  good  to  think  black  man  good."  He 
>^  a  bow  blithely  and  gratefrdly,  not  quite  with  a  beau  air,  but  joy  and 
^^  were  in  it. 

After  Purdy  withdrew,  Xavier  was  ready  with  the  account  of  work 
done.  Eight  dollars  were  charged  for  himself,  and  six  for  each  of  the 
<>tiiBr  men ;  making  altogether  twenty-six  dollars,  which  I  thought  very 
^iHBonable  wages ;  and  I  paid  them  before  the  captain,  out  of  some  money 
We  liad  brought  with  us  from  Jamaica,  for  our  use  at  St.  George's  Key, 
Xhe  captain  said  it  was  great  hospitality,  and  he  always  would  remember 
It  But  notwithstanding  this  fine  speech,  when  I  told  him  I  intended  to 
^e  Furdy  in  his  vessel,  as  well  as  Diego,  he  did  not  seem  at  all  disposed 
to  remit  the  ten  dollars  for  the  extra  passenger ;  and  I  only  pitied  the 
^fm  who  might  be  so  unlucky  as  to  be  in  his  grip. 

By  Saturday  mid-day  the  cargo  was  nearly  re-embarked.  Our  stores 
Wng  sent  on  board,  the  captain  expected  to  sail  on  Sunday  morning ; 
^  to  that  I  would  not  consent.  I  told  him,  I  had  three  days  by  the 
<^iarter-party ;  and  on  Monday  we  would  weigh  anchor  with  the  first  of 
^  aea-breeze ;  to  which  he  made  no  more  objection. 

In  this  short  interval,  I  wrote  certificates  of  freedom  for  each  person  in 
Uie  island,  to  be  left  behind  with  them ;  and  I  gave  instructions  to  Xavier 
*»d  Rota,  how  every  thing  was  to  be  conducted  in  my  absence.  On  Satur- 
daj  night  all  arrangements  were  completed ;  and  nothing  remained  for 
<>ibttrkation  but  ourselves,  our  cot,  trunks,  and  money. 

Sunday,  2nd  March.^- Aft^r  divine  service,  I  solemnized  the  marriage 
^  Martin  and  Mira,  and  strove  to  impress  them  with  the  sanctity  of  the 
>oir  they  took.  I  ordered  a  plentifid  dinner  for  the  whole  party ;  and 
Plough  we  did  not  qidte  approve  of  any  thing  like  merriment  on  the 
^^•bbath,  yet  on  this  occasion  we  felt  ourselves  compelled  to  allow 
tban  to  dance;  whidi  they  did  till  nearly  ten  o'clock,    Mactixv  Q.\id\>^ 
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bride  went  to  her  father's  house;  Xavier  and  his  wife  to  tlk 
Diego  and  Rota  took  up  their  lodgings  in  the  great  hall,  as  I  shoi 
them  both  before  daylight.  Mj  dear  wife  and  I  sat  up  in  oonfe: 
j]%ht,  and  finished  the  closing  of  the  Sabbath  by  prayer  and  than 
to  our  heavenly  Father. 

In  about  an  hour  after  midnight  we  arranged  our  trunks,  anc 
the  bag  of  doubloons  in  two  strong  handkerchief.  This  done, 
Di^o  and  his  faithful  helpmate ;  and,  afler  talking  to  them  a  she 
<m  some  ordinary  matters,  I  quietly  said,  ^'  You  must  go  now  wi 
bring  my  money  firom  the  place  I  have  kept  it  in,  ready  to  be  put  < 
the  schooner  in  the  morning.**  We  accordingly  set  ferth  to  om 
treasure.  We  passed  into  the  cave,  where  we  struck  a  light ;  ax 
a  candle  to  my  wife,  and  another  to  Bota,  I  oranmenced  taking  c 
stones  from  the  side  of  the  place,  to  the  great  surprise  of  Di^;a 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  boxes,  and  they  were  all  very  so 
cepting  one,  so  that  no  emotions  were  excited  by  such  an  i^ 
I  proceeded  instantly  to  nail  down  the  large  box,  and  marked 
We  then  corded  up  the  thirteen  boxes  that  held  the  doublooi 
I  marked  in  the  same  manner,  adding  their  numbers  in  Bomai 
from  L  to  XTTT.  When  all  the  treasure  was  got  out,  we  r^ 
stones ;  and  I  desired  our  assistants  never  to  mention  this  intei 
to  any  one,  as  it  might  again  serve  some  important  purpose, 
they  gave  me  their  promise. 

By  daylight  we  had  carried  all  the  treasure  to  the  plank-ho 
large  chest  being  the  least  heavy  of  the  whole.  "•  Gro,  Bi^o, 
*^  and  take  leave  of  your  friends  for  a  little  time ;  we  will  stay 
you  return." 

With  care  on  our  brow,  my  beloved  and  myself  now  walked  on 
arm  in  arm,  through  that  woodland  r^ion,  where  so  often 
strayed  with  joyous  and  light  hearts,  with  no  companion  but  o 
donate  Fidele,  no  watchfulness  but  for  the  growth  of  our  pum] 
melon  beds.  "Now  we  were  oppressed  by  riches,  and  the  desire 
with  prudence  and  precaution  with  respect  to  all  the  persons  Tr 
had  connected  with  us.  But  the  assembling  of  our  people  ai 
roused  our  energies ;  and  we  paid  our  compliments  to  the  new 
couple. 

While  at  breakfast  the  captain  came  on  shore,  and  we  Ir 
embark.  When  we  arrived  the  captain  thought  all  was  on  boar 
of  the  trunks  was  rather  heavy ;  but  I  told  hhn  the  money  was ; 
brought,  and  it  was  for  that  reason  I  had  wished  him  not  to ' 
I  now  sent  Xavier  and  the  two  Bermudians  to  Diego,  at  the  plai 
to  assist  him  in  bringing  the  boxes  on  board ;  telling  Rota  t< 
there  till  all  were  fetched  away.  I  kept  the  deck ;  while  my  d 
who  went  below,  saw  the  boxes  taken  down,  and  stowed  comn 
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the  cabin:  Rota  accompanied  the  last ;  with  which  I  went  down  myself, 
id  comited  them :  after  which  I  locked  the  cabin  door. 
We  were  now  all  on  deck ;  and  when  about  to  hoist  sail,  my  wife  and 
to(k  an  affectionate  leave  of  those  we  were  to  leave  behind.  The 
mnen  wept  bitterly,  while  my  dear  Eliza  endeavoured  to  console  them 
ra&ithM  promise  of  our  return,  should  it  so  please  God ;  and,  with 
ffSBited  parting  blessing,  we  enjoined  them  to  keep  the  Sabbath  with 
Iponible  holiness. ,  We  went  out  with  a  fine  breeze ;  and,  after  round- 
ftiie  promontory,  I  requested  the  captain  to  proceed  xmder  easy  sail  till 
Bgot  dear  of  the  reefs  and  shoals.  I  took  the  sketch  I  had  made  from 
f  pocket,  and  carefully  noted  the  landmarks  for  the  channel,  as  we  went 
ODg.  At  twelve  o'clock  we  took  an  observation,  making  the  latitude 
'  2K/  north.  We.  kept  away  west,  and  gradually  hauled  to  the  wind,  on 
B  starboard  tack,  having  the  broken  water  upon  the  beam  till  nearly 
Met;  by  which  time  we  saw  nothing  but  sea  all  around  us.  The  night 
Bg  dear,  and  nothing  to  be  seen  like  broken  water,  we  again  hauled  to 
s  wind,  and  stood  on  till  daylight,  when  we  went  about  on  the  other  tack, 
i  at  noon  we  saw  the  land  again  bearing  S.E.,  distant  about  seven 
goes,  with  a  great  deal  of  intermediate  broken  water.  We  stood  on 
rards  the  land  for  an  hour,  when  we  discovered  a  hummock  in  the 
tence,  which  was  our  dear  promontory.  I  requested  the  captain  to 
itinue  to  work  to  windward  by  tacks  of  an  hour,  all  the  afternoon,  to 
«  me  an  opportunity  of  making  notes  and  sketches  as  to  the  different 
[learances  of  the  land ;  but  before  the  sim  set  we  put  her  head  to  the 
rthward,  taking  leave  of  the  island. 


CHAPTER  XnL 


B  kept  our  eyes  upon  our  island  home  while  any  trace  of  it  could  be 
9,  when  suddenly,  and  unperceived  by  us,  the  sim  went  down,  and  I 
w  the  little  speck  no  more.  In  the  instant,  my  Eliza  and  myself  felt  as 
leasome  dear  friend  passed  away  beneath  our  eye  to  the  world  of  spirits. 
e  took  each  other's  hand  in  silence,  and  sat  down  upon  the  deck.  Here 
f  sweet  partner  was  not  slow  to  cheer  me  with  blissful  words,  while 
B  thoughts  that  gave  them  utterance  warmed  her  own  bosom. 
On  the  following  day  the  breeze  was  not  so  favourable,  but  at  the 
|iration  of  a  week  we  made  the  high  land  above  Bluefields.  Erom^ 
Boe  we  beat  up  to  windward,  taking  advantage  of  the  land  wind  by 
l^t;  and  on  the  tenth  day  after  our  departure  from  the  islands,  the 
hooner  dropped  anchor  at  Kingston,  as  near  as  possible  to  Mr.  Dickin- 
A*8  whar£    I  now  took  my  pistols  from  my  belt,  being  again  within  thft 
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circle  of  old  England's  protective  rights.  This  was  on  Wednesdaj  tiie 
12th  day  of  March. 

I  lost  no  tune  in  writing  a  note  to  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  despatched  Purdy 
with  it.  lie  soon  returned  with  a  clerk  of  the  store,  who  told  nie  Mr. 
Dickinson  was  dead ;  but  that  his  employer,  Mr.  Green,  who  now  occupied 
the  premises,  had  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  business ;  and  would  1m 
happy  to  do  any  thing  for  mo  I  should  wish.  I  sent  Furdy  with  him,  nd 
in  about  an  hour  they  returned.  He  had  taken  lodgings  for  me  in  Kbig 
Street,  not  very  far  up ;  and  if  I  pleased  I  might  have  all  the  house  bst 
one  room,  which  the  owner,  a  brown  lady,  desired  to  reserve  for  hend£ 
To  these  lodgings  we  removed  with  our  treasure. 

While  dinner  was  getting  ready,  it  occurred  to  me  to  procure  changi 
for  twenty  doubloons  to  pay  the  captain ;  for  I  judged  it  prudent  not  to 
set  his  surmises  a-going  by  paying  him  in  gold.  I  therefore  went  out  and 
changed  my  twenty  doubloons  for  three  himdred  and  twenty  dollars— thl 
exact  sum  I  had  to  give  him ;  viz.  three  hundred  for  his  cabin,  and  twenty 
for  the  two  men.    He  was  very  civil  when  I  paid  him  the  money. 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  I  asked  him  the  value  of  his  schooner,  fli 
of  such  another.  His  answers  were  rather  equivocal:  sometimes  hi 
guessed,  and  sometimes  he  reckoned ;  but  I  concluded  from  all  he  Slid 
that  the  hull  might  be  worth  a  thousand  dollars,  and  the  masts  and  sii^ 
and  cables  and  anchors,  &c.  worth  another  thousand.  He  soon  tool 
his  leave,  hugging  the  bag  of  dollars  between  his  left  arm  and  his  breiiti 
while  he  shook  my  hand  with  the  other. 

After  he  was  gone,  I  sent  for  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  told  ha 
that  my  servants  would  each  occupy  one  of  the  spare  bed-rooms.  To  thii 
she  instantly  objected. — "  Those  rooms  were  for  gentlemen,  not  for  neffi 
men."  —  "My  servants  are  not  slaves,"  replied  I,  "although  they  M 
negroes ;  and  I  will  take  care  they  shall  not  sleep  in  your  beds  with  I 
dirty  skin  or  unclean  linen."  After  much  talk,  she  laughed,  and  conceded 
the  point,  saying,  she  believed  I  was  only  "  Johnny  Newcome,  to  be  ic 
foolish." 

In  the  morning  we  awoke  refreshed ;  and,  during  breakfast,  I  amuiged 
with  my  dear  wife  that  she  should  remain  at  home  to  keep  an  eye  on  tb 
boxes,  until  I  could  dispose  of  the  money.  But  there  was  another  mattOi 
of  perhaps  equal  worldly  import,  that  demanded  our  consideration ;  thi 
was  our  mode  of  dress.  There  was  no  time  lost,  therefore,  in  sending  fti 
a  hair-dresser,  who  promptly  came,  and  as  quickly  put  me  imder  tk 
torture.  He  rubbed  my  hair  up  in  front  with  hard  pomatum,  till  I  oobU 
scarcely  close  my  eyelids ;  and  he  dusted  in  the  powder,  first  from  thl 
puff,  and  then  from  a  leathern  horn,  until  he  nearly  blinded  me,  hxnt% 
previously  appended  to  my  hair  behind  a  large  Mse  queue,  tied  wiCk 
about  five  yards  of  black  riband.  My  dearest  Eliza  pitied  me ;  but  it  wii 
to  be  done,  or  I  could  not  show  my  face  anywhere  as  a  gentleman  I   Hy 
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equipment  being  thus  finished,  she  felt  herself  in  dutj  bound  to  permit 
hex  fine  and  abundant  auburn  hair  to  be  cut,  and  disposed  in  curls ;  but 
«be  would  not  allow  any  frizzing  or  powdering. 

When  I  was  pronounced  by  Monsieur  the  frizeur  as  quite  the  thing,  I 
ttUied  forth,  taking  Furdy  with  me ;  leaving  Diego  to  hold  guard  with 
Mb  mistress.  I  called  at  Mr.  Greenes  store,  and  found  him  there.  I  told 
liim  my  business  was  to  purchase  a  schooner  of  about  a  hundred  and 
tventy  tons  burden,  and  a  variety  of  things  to  load  her ;  and  that  if  he 
would  assist  me  in  these  matters,  I  would  pay  his  commission ;  to  which 
h  readily  agreed. 

After  this,  I  returned  to  our  lodging  to  write  a  note  to  the  admiral's 
secretary,  stating  that  I  wished  to  transmit  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
to  England.  I  was  soon  favoured  with  a  very  civil  reply,  in  which  it 
VIS  intimated  that  an  opportunity  was  about  to  present  itself,  but  that  the 
idmiral  would  not  order  any  sum  under  ten  thousand  dollars  to  be 
xeoeived  in  charge  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  ships ;  he  therefore  requested 
to  know  what  sum  I  proposed  to  remit  to  England.  I  answered,  that,  if 
Ae  ship  were  a  j&igate,  I  would  send  by  her  about  40,000/. ;  and  a  reply 
VIS  brought,  saying,  the  admiral's  secretary  and  the  captain  of  the  Sole- 
hj  would  wait  on  me  to-morrow  morning. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Green  appeared  with  a  Mr.  Finn,  a  shipbuilder  (I 
Mqppose  he  may  be  so  called,  although  no  vessels  are  built  at  Kingston),  and 
I  gave  him  the  dimensions  of  the  masts,  and  spars,  and  sails,  &c.  and 
Rqaested  he  would  have  them  all  ready  in  a  fortnight;  which  he 
promised  to  do.  After  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Green  stayed  and  took  coffee 
with  us.  The  only  thing  he  communicated  of  any  interest  was  the  cir- 
Qnnstance  of  a  calamitous  hurricane  having  swept  over  Jamaica  last  year, 
« the  1st  of  September — the  very  day  on  which  we  experienced,  at 
Seaward's  Islands,  four-and-twenty  hours  of  violent  rains,  with  variable 
winds,  and  a  heavy  gale  at  night.  • 

In  the  morning,  about  ten  o'clock,  the  naval  gentlemen  made  their 
ippearance;  and  we  entered  upon  business. — "I  understand,  sir,"  said 
tke secretary,  "you  intend  to  send  about  40,000/.  to  England  in  gold,  if 
yon  have  the  opportunity  of  a  frigate.  Captain  James  will  sail  in  about 
ten  days ;  and  I  privately  communicate  to  you,  that  he  goes  to  Chatham ; 
■H  if  you  wish  the  money  to  proceed  to  London,  the  opportunity  is  a  good 
We."—"  It  will  be  so,  sir,"  I  replied :  "  what  is  the  freight  ?  "  —  "  One  per 
•ent,  sir,"  answered  the  secretary.  —  "  In  full  of  all  charges  and  consider- 
•fens  ?"  said  I,  in  return ; "  the  money  being  in  the  captain's  charge,  until 
ttvered  on  shore  by  him  to  my  order  at  Chatham?" — "Just  so,"  they 
ii^ilied,  smiling.  Then  they  informed  me  they  would  duly  let  me  know 
^  what  day  the  money  should  be  sent  for.  The  captain  invited  us  to 
'to  the  frigate ;  which  we  promised  to  do,  before  he  sailed. 

This  matter  being  arranged,  I  sat  down  and  wrote  a  long  letter  to  my 
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unde  at  Bristol,  detailing  all  that  had  happened  to  the  brig  and  Of 
and  with  duo  gratitude  nK^tloning  our  cxtraorctinary  preserratMi 
adding,  that  fortune  had  thrown  aome  monej  into  my  bands  anoe  « 
sltipwroi^k ;  and  that  I  had  seized  the  earliest  opportunity  to  gst 
Jamaica,  where  I  was  now  proriding  a  mast,  spars,  and  saib  to  refit  i 
brig ;  and  bj  the  help  of  some  other  repairs,  and  a  fresh  crew  thit 
meant  to  take  with  me,  I  hoped  I  should  hare  her  at  anchor  off  Bdin 
about  a  couple  of  months ;  and  that  then  I  would  send  him  a  fidthfbl  i 
count  of  all  disbursements.  Mj  dear  Eliza  at  the  same  time  wrote  afl 
afllvtionatoly  to  her  father  and  sisters,  and  to  mine. 

I  remained  with  my  dear  helpmate  all  the  remainder  of  the  day,  wU 
allowed  Diego  to  go  out  for  a  walk  with  Purdj,  to  buy  the  diftn 
articles  they  wanted. 

Next  morning  I  called  on  Mr.  Green,  and  told  him  I  wanted  topi 
chase  a  bill  of  exchange  Ibr  1000/.  sterling,  which  I  was  desirooi 
remit  to  London  as  a  deposit.  He  said  he  would  go  with  me  to  t 
Paymaster-General,  who  would  giye  me  the  bill,  no  doubt ;  but  Ai 
would  bo  a  premium  on  it  of  ten  per  cent.  At  the  coffee-house  I  ■• 
a  note  of  Pornr,  Child,  ami  Ca,  I-iomlvutl  Street,  the  Londtm  banks 
and  then  arranged  with  the  Paymaster.  I  returned  to  my  dear  wift, « 
assisted  me  in  ixtunting  out  300  doubloons  from  the  bag,  and  taking  th 
on  my  arm,  according  to  the  example  of  our  Yankee  captain,!  wait  In 
to  the  Paymaster's  office,  who  told  me  that  the  sum  to  be  paid  WM  46 
dollars.  I  said  **  That  is  right,  if  voxi  take  the  doubloons  at  dxte&k  di 
lars." — "  Certainly,"  returned  he,  **  if  not  cobbed.**  I  produced  my  go 
which  was  the  proper  sort,  the  cobbed  money  being  unshapely  and  i 
milled.  I  'counted  him  out  289  doxibloons,  and  he  returned  me  il 
dollars,  lieing  the  change ;  and  then  <lcliTored  me  a  set  of  bills  of  exohaii| 
on  the  British  Treasury,  for  the  1000/.  sterling.  I  asked  him  what 
tliought  of  Perry's  house  in  London,  to  make  a  deposit  with.  •'Ko 
better,"  he  replied :  so  I  took  my  leave. 

I  now  lost  no  time  in  writing  to  Perry  and  Co.,  enclosing  them  the  ft 
of  the  set  of  bilK  and  advising  them  of  a  shipment  of  P2,000  doubkooi 
be  made  in  a  few  days  in  his  ^[s\jesty*s  ship  Si^lebay,  C^aptain  Jaini 
which  said  Pi,000  doubliHWs  would  be  consigned  to  their  house;  • 
that  thoy  were  to  receive  them  from  Captain  James  at  Chatham,  payi 
one  per  cent,  for  freight ;  after  whioh  they  weri^  to  make  the  best  of  t 
market  for  converting  the  gold  into  stock,  in  the  name  of  Edward  St 
ward,  resen-ing  in  their  hands  1000/,  as  a  dcjxviiit  to  my  credit*  I  • 
bade  them  take  care  of  the  Hank  reciMpts  for  the  money,  and  to  send  i 
their  acknowlotlgnient  for  thcni,  with  the  aiH*ounts,  by  the  first  pack 
followeil  by  diipHoates  in  the  next. 

Diogi>  and  iSirdy  had  Kvn  o\it  all  dtiy  with  permission ;  and  after  £ 
ner  I  callcii  them  in.    Thoy  had  seen  a  capital  b^^at  or  two,  and  flcro 
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exoeDent  canoes,  to  he  sold ;  and  Fnrdy  had  heard  of  a  new  Bermndian 
lAooner,  sent  to  Kingston  for  sale.  I  was  particularly  pleased  with  this 
iMt  port  of  their  information,  and  told  them  that  next  week  I  would  look 
It  the  schooner. 

Sunday,  16th. — We  dressed  ourselves  in  our  Sunday  clothes,  which 
vefoand  had  not  become  qnitiB  unfashionable,  excepting  my  waistcoats ; 
10 1h^  I  had  ordered  a  conple  of  genteel  Tests  to  be  made,  one  of  which 
Inoirpitt  on  to-day ;  and  ^e  flaps  being  to  the  mode,  reached  half-way 
doim  my  ihigh,  with  pockets  sufficiently  large  to  hold  a  week's  prorision. 
We  desbed  very  mudbi  to  go  to  church,  but  we  thought  it  prudent  not  to 
ktfe  so  large  a  sum  of  money  in  a  place  so  insecure ;  we  therefore  de- 
tamined  on  having  prayers  at  home.  Our  two  men  attended,  and  by  in- 
litttion,  the  brown  lady  made  one  of  the  congregation.  Diego  was,  as 
mal,  truly  devout ;  and  Purdy  behaved  very  well :  but  our  new  friend 
Mnetimes  laughed,  and  sometimes  yawned,  and  seemed  heartily  glad 
lien  it  was  over.  After  service,  the  men  had  permission  to  go  out,  but 
lojomed  ihem  to  keep  away  from  all  revelry,  and  to  hold  in  mind  that 
tti  day  was  the  Sabbath,  to  be  kept  holy  to  the  Lord. 

About  one  o'clock  Mr.  Green  called  on  me.  My  dear  wife  expressed 
kr  regret  that  we  had  not  been  able  to  go  to  church,  but  hoped  we 
Aocdd  have  that  happiness  next  Sunday ;  and  concluded  by  asking  him 
hm  many  churches  there  were  in  Kingston.  He  replied,  **  One,  I  be- 
fieve ;  but  I  have  never  been  in  it." — *♦  Never  in  it ! "  repeated  my  Eliza, 
vUi  an  emotion  of  surprise.  *'  Oh  no,"  resumed  he ;  "  scarcely  any  one 
kre  ever  thinks  of  going  to  church.  We  have  too  much  to  do,  and  have 
mfy  just  shut  up  the  store."  Mr.  Grreen  sat  a  good  while ;  and  I  thought 
h  ibit  case  it  was  incumbent  on  me  to  invite  him  to  dinner.  He  ac- 
cepted my  civiHty,  and  returned  by  two  o'clock ;  but  when  at  our  wine, 
k  ventured  to  make  some  satirical  remarks  on  saying  grace  before 
dhmer,  which  drew  from  my  dear  wife  a  rebuke  that  I  think  he  never  will 
iiget  ^  It  has  been  said,  Mr.  Green,  that  ingratitude  is  so  base  a  crime, 
te  tiie  man  was  never  yet  foimd  who  would  acknowledge  it.  He  that 
•rits  thanking  the  Creator  and  Giver  of  all  things,  for  the  good  he  re- 
cares  at  his  hands,  I  think  fairly  deserves  the  imputation.  And  this  is 
JB7  apology  for  that  grace  before  dinner,  which  you  have  endeavoured  to 
■ike  a  subject  for  ridicule."  Our  guest  was  quite  confounded ;  he  could 
mt  make  any  reply  for  some  time :  at  last  he  said,  "  Jamaica  has  a  pesti- 
Vntial  atmoq>here;  and  that  while  in  England  he  was  sure  he  never  would 
Wtc  ventured  to  say  what  he  had  said."  My  dear  wife  mildly  answered, 
^  «he  hoped  he  would  not  suffer  all  his  early  good  habits  to  be  destroyed, 

«nd  that  she  might  see  him  at  church  before  we  left  Kingston.     To  this 

k  gave  a  smiling  promise,  and  we  passed  the  rest  of  the  evening  in 

jtteral  conversation. 
Monday,  17th. — I  called  on  Mr.   Green  early  in  the  momm^  q?si 
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business.  He  very  soon  alluded  to  wliat  my  wife  had  said  to  him,  and  he 
really  felt  much  obliged  to  her.  After  finishing  this  conversatioii,  1  toU 
him  I  wished  him  to  make  some  inquiry  about  a  Bermudian  sdioooer 
that  was  for  sale.  At  noon  he  sent  his  clerk  to  tell  me  the  owner  of  the 
vessel  was  at  the  counting-house,  and  if  I  would  go  with  him  I  could  ne 
her.  She  was  a  fine  vessel,  built  entirely  of  cedar,  and  fully  equipped  fir 
sea — the  admeasurement,  one  hundred  and  thirty  tons :  we  were  all  mock 
pleased  with  her.  The  owner  named  four  thousand  dollars  as  her  price: 
she  was  complete,  and  there  were  two  suits  of  sails.  I  thought  the  demnd 
too  much,  and  told  him  so  at  once :  saying,  ^^  I  will  not  give  anything  lib 
that  sum ;"  and  went  away.  He  called  on  me  several  times  during  the  weeki 
always  coming  down  a  little ;  but  I  would  not  negotiate  with  him  at  iL 
'^What  is  the  most  you  will  give,  then?"  said  he. — '^ Three  thousud 
dollars,"  said  I,  ^'if  the  report  of  a  ship  carpenter  be  satisfactory,  andl 
am  content  myself  with  the  inventory  of  the  equipment,  with  which  jofe 
must  furnish  me."  No,  he  could  not  take  such  a  sum  as  that.  £ut  before 
the  week  expired  he  consented  to  do  so,  and  also  brought  an  invenftoiy 
of  the  equipment.  I  told  Furdy  he  must  take  charge  of  her ;  and  I  shipped 
two  free  New  England  negrt^es,  at  five  dollars  a  montL 

On  Wednesday  morning,  the  19th  inst.,  Captain  James,  and  the  admireTtf 
secretary,  and  the  master  of  the  Solebay,  called  on  me ;  and  eight  of  tlM 
boxes  were  brought  out  by  Diego  and  myself  into  the  saloon.  I  then 
delivered  them  to  Captain  James ;  taking  his  receipt,  and  signing  a  me" 
morandum  of  agreement,  the  counterpart  of  one  he  had  signed  and  given 
to  me.  The  master  went  for  the  boat*s  crew,  who  lugged  away  the  csflei 
of  treasure  down  to  the  boats  in  waiting  for  them,  as  lightly  as  if  they  oon* 
tained  so  much  ballast.  Captain  James  took  his  leave,  again  expresong 
his  hope  of  seeing  us  on  board  the  Solebay.  "  You  must  come  and  see  my 
little  ship,"  he  repeated ;  adding  with  an  emphasis,  ^^My  rot/al  little  ahif^ 
for  it  was  she  that  brought  King  William  to  England." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  week  I  called  on  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces 
again,  and  asked  him  if  it  were  convenient  for  him  to  draw  on  the  Treasuy 
for  any  sum  within  5000L  ?  He  replied  it  was  quite  convenient,  and 
delivered  me  the  bills,  at  thirty  days'  sight,  on  the  Treasury,  for  the 
money. 

In  the  course  of  the  week  I  bought  an  iron  chest,  into  which  we  re- 
moved the  twelve  bags  of  doubloons  from  the  boxes  that  remained,  and 
also  the  contents  of  the  big  one,  of  which  we  now  took  a  correct  inyen- 
tory;  viz.  gold — crucifixes,  thirty- six ;  sword-handlcs,  twelve;  chains^ 
large  and  small,  forty ;  triangular  pieces  embossed  with  Scripture  figurtf, 
having  a  hole  at  one  angle  for  a  chain,  eight:  silver — candlesticks,  two 
pairs;  ewers,  two;  salvers,  four;  crucifixes,  fifty;  chains,  fifty;  casci 
with  perfume,  two;  shoe-buckles,  twelve  pairs:  tissue — of  gold,  four 
pieces ;  of  silver,  six  pieces.    This  being  done,  we  locked  the  new  depo- 
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itary;  feeling,  as  i  put  the  curiously  wrought  key  into  my  pocket,  a 
great  relief  to  my  mind,  and  to  the  mind  of  my  dear  wife  also. 

Sunday,  23rd. — ^I  sent  Diego  to  the  schooner,  for  Furdy  to  accompany  us 
to  church :  and  we  left  mammon  in  the  chest,  to  take  care  of  itself.  There 
were  hut  few  people  attending  divine  service,  compared  with  the  popula- 
tion of  the  place ;  and  the  greater  part  of  that  congregation  consisted  of 
offioers  and  soldiers ;  yet  we  ventured  to  hope  a  day  would  come,  when 
lite  Sim  of  Righteousness  should  rise  on  this  benighted  land,  and  both 
bond  and  free  join  in  the  worship  of  the  God  that  made  them. 

Monday,  24th. — I  desired  Furdy,  who  was  in  waiting,  to  be  on  the 
alert  for  a  crew  for  the  brig,  eight  hands ;  and  bring  them  to  me  as  he 
fcnnd  them. — "  Yes,  sir,"  he  replied :  "  I  will  get  crew  for  brig,  but  wish 
to  tell  you  something,  sir.  You  said  I  should  have  Jamaica  wife,  to  go 
with  us.  There  is  young  woman,  sir,  will  have  me,  sir ;  but  if  she  go,  sir, 
Mer  and  mother,  and  one  brother,  want  all  to  go  too,  sir ;  I  tell  them,  say, 
ar,  can't  marry  every  one  of  them,  sir." — "Well,  Furdy,"  I  answered, 
"faring  them  all  to  me ;  or  bring  the  father  and  mother,  and  I  will  talk  to 
tliem." — "When  they  shall  come,  sir  ? "  he  asked. — "  To-morrow  evening, 
Pardy,"  I  replied,  "before  sunset,  let  them  come." — "  Thank  you,  sir; 
tbiik  you  very  much,  sir,"  said  he ;  and,  making  several  scrapings  with 
eidi  foot,  and  a  merry  turn  of  both  arms,  retired.  As  he  went  out, 
Diego  respectfully  observed,  "Good  fellow,  that,  sir;  honest  fellow,  him, 
Br.**— f'l  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  Diego,"  I  replied;  "for  I  believe 
tiwa  also  art  an  honest  fellow  thyself." — "Thank  you,  Senor  Don  Edvardo ; 
good  master  to  me,  and  friend !  thank  you,  sir,"  said  he,  with  much  em- 
lihass  and  emotion,  bowing  his  head  low  and  slowly  to  the  ground. 

Having  told  Diego  to  purchase  whatever  was  necessary  for  the  in- 
creased numbers  of  our  colony,  I  asked  my  dear  wife  if  she  was  inclined 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Fort  Royal,  and  the  frigate ;  to  which  she  readily  as- 
"fiitei  By  ten  o'clock,  we  found  ourselves  in  one  of  the  wherries,  which 
a»e  large  sailing-boats  of  eight  or  ten  tons ;  and,  the  breeze  blowing  strong 
^  &jr,  they  disembarked  us  at  Fort  Royal  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 
Tbe  ahips-of-war  looked  nobly,  as  we  passed  ahead  of  them,  lying  at 
•*W5hor  off  the  town.  On  landing,  we  were  shown  to  a  lodging-house 
lept  by  a  brown  lady  and  her  daughter.  The  latter  came  smiling  up  to 
^;  and,  rubbing  her  white  teeth  with  a  piece  of  chew-stick  all  the  time 
^  stood  by  my  wife,  spoke  to  her  every  now  and  then,  "  How  you  do, 
JDa'am; — hope  you  don't  sick,  ma'am; — hope  you  get  better  at  Fort 
^>yal,  ma'am; — season  don't  very  sickly,  ma'am." — "I  am  very  well, 
*^  you,"  replied  my  Eliza.    "  You  seem  a  nice  girl ;  you  can  read  and 

»rite  very  well,  I  suppose  ?  "    The  girl  tittered ;  "  Read  ma'am  I  Buchara 

^!  me  no  read." — "You  sew,  then,  I  suppose?"  continued  my  wife. 

****0ye8,"  replied  the  girl;  "can  sew — but  no  more  than  hem  hand- 

^^'chief  sometime." — "What  do  you  do,  then,  with  your  tima?"  x^^Vks,^ 
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Eliza. — ^Plenty  for  do,*'  she  returned;  '^all  day  sit  downy  and  tiDi 
sometime." — My  dear  wife  smiled,  and  the  brofwn  young  lady  ronoMd 
the  rubbing  of  her  teeth,  which  was  done  in  a  manner  not.  to  fatigiie  hffi 
and  walked  out  of  the  room  with  a  peculiar  movement,  that  iwnng  tei 
petticoats  from  side  to  side  at  every  step. 

In  the  meanwhile  I  wrote  a  note  to  Captain  James,  and  aiked  otf 
hostess  to  despatch  it  on  board  the  Solebay ;  but  she  said  she  had  M 
doubt  he  was  on  shore ;  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  waited  oa 
us,  with  another  captain  of  the  navy,  whom  he  introduced  aa  Cvf/tik 
Denny.  Captain  James  was  very  glad  to  see  us ;  but  before  we  sat  down, 
he  sent  off  a  note  to  his  ship. 

After  we  had  finished  our  repast  or  second  break&st,  a  nudahipatti 
came  in,  to  say  the  barge  was  in  waiting ;  and  Captain  James  then  repeated 
his  invitation  to  Mrs.  Seaward  and  myself,  to  do  him  the  honour  of  vUfr 
ing  his  ship.  We  were  struck  with  the  elegance  of  the  boat,  and  Ai 
neatness  of  the  crew,  who  were  all  dressed  in  white  shirts,  and  tronson 
like  petticoats,  and  small  straw  hats.  As  we  approached,  the  bowmfl 
tossed  up  his  oar  into  the  air,  and  caught  it  agun ;  while  at  the  MM 
instant  the  crew  placed  their  oars  regularly  within  the  boat,  and  she  m 
laid  alongside  with  the  greatest  ease  and  exactness.  A  large  chair,  fitted 
for  the  purpose,  was  lowered  down  to  the  boat,  into  which  theoaptafa 
placed  iny  dear  wife,  covering  her  limbs  with  a  flag,  and,  in  one  monient 
she  was  hoisted  up,  and  placed  on  the  quarter-deck  in  safety.  Hi 
captain  and  Captain  Denny  were  received  with  presented  arms.  He  Ihsi 
introduced  his  officers  to  us ;,  they  were  all  dressed  in  dark  blue  coali 
with  white  linings,  but  the  lieutenants,  only,  wore  white  facings;  vd 
every  fighting  man  of  them  had  a  short  curved  cutlass  slimg  horiaontal]^ 
at  his  side.  I  made  a  few  complimentary  remarks  on  the  dress  worn  bg 
the  lieutenants,  but  more  especially  on  that  worn  by  Captain  James  hi» 
self.  He  said,  in  reply,  that  the  navy  was  indebted  for  it  to  his  [ 
Majesty ;  that  it  was  but  a  few  years  ago  he  had  given  them  the  i 
lapelle,  and  double  rose  upon  their  button :  previously  the  coat  was  i 
breasted,  like  that  of  a  landsman ;  the  junior  officers  wearing  nothing  bai 
jackets,  with  sugar-loaf  buttons,  and  a  bit  of  gold  lace  ed^^ng  the  lifli  o( 
a  round  hat. 

After  this  ceremony,  we  walked  down  into  the  captain's  cabin,  whick  ii 
on  the  main  deck,  where  he  showed  us  increased  courtesy.  "You  MM 
your  cash  there,"  said  he ;  "  but  I  am  more  careful  of  it  than  jrou  were,  fi« 
I  have  caused  the  carpenter  to  make  a  great  coat,  of  oak  plank,  for  eack 
of  your  deal  boxes ;  I  wonder  you  could  trust  gold  in  such  tmmpeiy 
cases.*' — I  thanked  him,  smiling,  saying,  "If  it  were  nails,  we  " 
think  deal  boxes  safe  enough ;  and  perhaps  we  sometimes  add  little  too 
security,  by  too  evident  precaution  I "  — "  Well,"  returned  he,  with  son 
tbh^  hke  an  oath, .which  rather  startled  my  dear  wife;  " I  really  thiak 
^ou  are  right** — And  then  he  told  na  a  alory  about  his  smugglii^;  f 
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Tifauhle  thingBy  when  he  came  firom  India  as  a  lieutenant,  by  merely 
pnttbg  them  into  a  seaman^s  chest,  for  which  he  gave  Jack  five  shillings, 
ad  which  he  sent  on  shore  by  a  common  waterman,  directing  it  to  a 
'nggon  office  in  London ;  where  it  arrived  safe,  when  all  those  who  bribed 
CDstom-house  officers,  and  took  every  precaution,  had  their  whole 
Cfdlection  of  things  seized  the  moment  they  were  landed. 

Our  chatty  host  now  invited  us  to  see  the  ship ;  after  which  we  found 
it  very  pleasant  on  the  quarter-deck ;  the  awning  being  spread,  we  walked 
under  its  shade  with  great  comfort,  the  cool  breeze  irom  the  sea  blowing 
fredily  over  us.  Ahead  of  us  were  the  remains  of  a  once  proud  city ; 
orer  ^e  ruins  of  which,  perhaps,  we  now  stood,  on  the  deck  of  the  frigate ! 
Mj  dear  wife  made  this  reflection.  Capt^  Denny  assured  her  he  had 
MB  the  chimney  tope ;  and  that  he  had  heard  of  their  being  hooked 
mdimes  by  the  fluke  of  an  anchor.  ^^  I  do  not  know  how  to  credit 
ftii!**  said  die,  smiling. — "  O !  there  was  not  a  word  of  a  lie  in  it,  I  do 
Mieve,**  cried  he.  —  "Well,  but,"  added  his  gentle  antagonist,  "where 
dU  the  chimneys  come  from  ?  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  in  Jamaica ;  and 
if  ever  there  were  any  in  Fort  Royal,  the  climate  must  have  been 
Unogdj  altered  by  the  earthquake ! "  —  Captain  James  laughed  heartily 
it  Denny's  exposure :  but  he  himself  joined  in  the  laugh  with  great  good 
kuMnir,  crying  aloud,  "  What  an  infernal  ass  I  am,  to  be  sure ! " 

Dinner  was  announced,  by  a  dnun  beating  "  The  Koast  Beef  of  Old 
Staged,**  when  Captain  James  handed  my  wife  down  to  his  cabin; 
Dmny,  at  the  same  time,  giving  me  a  slap  on  the  shoulder,  said,  "  Make 
id,  my  boy,  and  keep  in  the  commodore's  wake."  —  There  was  no  other 
Mqmny.  There  were  a  couple  of  roast  ducks,  and  a  dish  of  pancakes 
Mde  o£L  board  without  either  milk  or  eggs ;  the  last  dish  proving  very 
good,  was  a  great  mystery  to  my  wife.  They  were  made  with  sea  water ! 
Qe  table-cloth  being  removed,  we  drank  the  King's  health ;  after  which, 
■jjr  dear  wife  said,  "  Now,  with  your  permission.  Captain  James,  I  will 
10 and  walk  the  quarter-deck  for  half  an  hour;  by  which  time  I  think 
iir.  Seaward  will  thank  you  for  a  boat,  as  we  are  desirous  of  getting  up 
to  Kingston  to-night."  He  very  politely  requested  the  officer  on  deck  to 
lire  her  his  arm,  where  she  enjoyed  the  fine  air :  and  after  we  had  sat  an 
koQp,  during  which  we  were  abundantly  jovial,  I  pressed  my  host  to  allow 
Be  to  go  also ;  and  we  soon  joined  Mrs.  Seaward  on  deck. 

On  landing,  I  asked  the  officer  if  he  would  permit  me  to  give  the  boat's 
flcir  some  money  ?  to  which  he  answered,  "  Certainly  not ;  but  your  offer 
■not  less  kind."  — *'  They  are  going  to  sea,"  said  I ;  "  allow  me,  then,  on 
^  ground,  to  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  buy  some  vegetables  for  their 
•ew?  There  can  be  no  objection  to  this." — "  Well,  sir,"  he  replied,  "I 
ftink  there  can  be  no  objection ;  and  I  will  tell  the  captain."  I  put  ten 
^dDws  into  the  coxswain's  hand. — As  we  walked  away,  the  men  cheered 
•  with  "Long  life  to  yon,  ar,  and  to  your  lady !" 

MS 
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The  day  was  too  far  advanced  for  us  to  think  of  proceeding  to  King- 
ston that  evening ;  so  we  amused  ourselves  walking  about  Fort  Rojal, 
enjoying  the  cool  hour  before  we  retired  for  the  night.  It  is  a  miserable 
place  now.  The  piazzas  were  occupied  chiefly  by  midatto  women,  (brawii 
ladies,  as  they  call  themselves,)  sitting  with  their  feet  placed  on  a  chair, 
or  cocked  up  against  a  post, — no  very  modest  attitudes  for  the  female  aa; 
but  my  candid  Eliza  rather  pitied  than  found  fault  with  thenL  WA 
some  of  them  we  saw  naval  officers,  standing  and  joking,  or  smokmg  a 
cigar ;  but  all  was  quiet,  and  nothing  indecorous  in  conduct  presented 
itself  to  our  notice. 

Diego  received  us  joyfully  on  our  return,  saying  all  was  well.  In  kai 
than  an  hour  Mr.  Finn  brought  a  respectable  man,  named  Taylor,  who  bad 
been  mate  of  a  London  ship,  and  whose  captain  had  behaved  somewbil 
brutally  towards  him.  Finding  that  he  had  been  at  the  Bay  of  Honduiaii 
I  engaged  him  as  captain  for  the  brig,  and  I  desired  him  to  bring  soA 
men  to  me  as  he  could  procure  for  a  crew,  taking  care  not  to  engage  vq 
of  bad  character.  In  the  course  of  the  week  he  had  got  his  crei 
together ;  and,  having  received  from  me  a  very  minute  statement  of  tb( 
condition  of  the  brig,  he  took  care  that  every  thing  should  be  fumidied 
by  Mr.  Finn,  that  might  be  required  for  her  re-equipment. 

My  dear  wife  and  myself  had  for  some  days  past  made  our  bdore^ 
friends  at  Aw  bury  the  subjects  of  our  conversation,  and  I  had  resdifd 
that  she  should  send  a  present  of  500/.  to  her  father,  and  I  would  at  th 
same  time  remit  an  equal  sum  to  my  sisters  and  brother ;  and  for  13bi 
end  I  procured  two  sets  of  bills  on  the  Treasury,  for  which  I  paid,  i 
before,  288  doubloons  12  dollars  for  lOOOZ.  sterling.  The  letter  writta 
by  my  dear  Eliza,  was  full  of  tender  duty  to  her  most  worthy  parent,  aw 
of  affection  to  her  sisters ;  but  it  overflowed  with  grateful  love  towaid 
myself.  She  told  them  as  much  of  our  story  as  I  thought  might  wifl 
prudence  be  at  present  disclosed.  In  the  same  strain  I  wrote  to  in] 
brother  at  Awbury,  telling  him  that  lOOZ.  was  for  each  of  my  sisters,  aw 
200/.  for  himself;  and  if  he  chose  to  marry,  and  he  and  his  wife  shoob 
come  out  to  Jamaica,  I  would  provide  for  them ;  and  that  he  need  not  b 
uneasy  about  leaving  his  sisters,  as  I  would  allow  each  of  them  60/.  a  year 
Our  letters  to  Awbury,  with  their  enclosures,  were  ready ;  and  anothe 
letter  to  my  uncle,  informing  him  how  I  was  getting  on,  as  fax  ft 
respected  the  preparations  for  re-equipping  his  brig.  Likewise  lettera  t 
Perry  and  Co.,  with  the  first  exchange  for  5000/.,  ordering  them  t* 
invest  it ;  and  also  duplicates  of  the  letter  written  by  the  packet,  witJ 
the  second  of  exchange  for  1000/.  remitted  by  that  opportunity. 

The  midshipman  who  had  landed  mc  from  the  ship,  called  on  me  to-dty 

and  amused  us  much  by  his  droll  phraseology.     He  said  the  captain  b* 

desired  the  purser*s  steward  to  lay  out  the  money  I  had  ^ven  the  men 

la  vegetahlea  for  them.    "But,"  continued  the  boy,  laughing,  "the; 

would  rather  bare  had  the  casb  to  bous^  Wi^Vt  yJo^  uij  ashore.**    Whfli 
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ng  came,  I  gave  him  my  letters,  together  with  a  superb  gold  hilt  for 
rd,  which  I  took  from  my  reserved  store,  and  sent  with  a  separate 

0  Captain  James,  begging  his  acceptance  of  it.  When  the  midship- 
x)ok  these  things,  I  said  to  him — "My  young  friend,  don't  be 
ed  if  I  offer  you  a  doubloon,  to  lay  in  anything  you  like  for  your 
**  but  he  objected  to  receive  it,  until  my  dear  wife  remarked — 
L  cannot  refuse  it,  because  it  is  a  present  to  your  messmates  as  well 
yourself."  He  then  said,  "You  are  very  kind;  and  as  we  hear 
re  very  rich,  I  will  no  longer  say  no.  When  you  went  on  shore," 
lued  he,  "the  captain  said  to  our  first  lieutenant,  *  There  goes  a 
worth  more  than  his  weight  in  gold ! '  Some  took  the  speech  one 
md  some  another.  Now,  sir,  I  would  take  it  both  ways — a  good 
and  a  good  purse  I  and  they  are  two  good  things ;  that  is,  when 
lie  dose  aboard  of  each  other."  So,  shaking  me  cordially  by  the 
and  my  dear  wife  offering  him  hers,  which  was  not  her  custom,  he 
bis  leave  of  us,  apparently  much  delighted;  perhaps  more  with 
tie  had  said,  that  from  what  he  had  received. 

dy  and  his  nuptial  friends  were  punctual  on  the  appointed  evening. 

ither  and  mother  of  the  girl  were  both  mulattoes.    The  man  said 

»uld  give  his  daughter  to  Jemmy ;  but,  as  he  had  heard  from  him 
had  a  good  settlement  where  I  could  employ  him,  and  give  him  a 
and  grounds,  he  and  his  wife,  and  his  son,  wished  to  go  too.    He 

tie  he  was  a  carpenter,  and  so  was  his  son.  I  consented  to  take 
but  it  was  on  condition  that  the  son  should  bring  a  wife  with  him. 

swered,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  that ;  so  he  would  promise 

1  son. 

ly  the  next  week,  a  fine  new  boat  was  fixed  on  with  lugsaUs,  mea- 
;  quite  twelve  tons.  She  was  half-decked,  and  therefore  safe  in  the 
lea.  I  paid  300  dollars  for  her  complete.  I  called  her  the  Avon, 
the  beautiful  river  down  which  my  Eliza  and  myself  sailed  on 
g  England,  and  on  whose  admired  banks  we  had  walked  delightfully 
er  before  we  embarked  on  our  eventful  voyage.  I  had  wished  to 
ir  schooner  the  Severn,  in  honour  of  that  noble  river,  near  to  which 
fttive  village  stands;  but  she  had  been  registered  by  name,  and 
8  it  was  to  our  ears,  it  could  not  be  changed ;  she  was  called  the 
ee,  after  a  fish  much  esteemed  at  Bermuda.  ^ 

the  middle  of  the  week,  the  schooner  began  to  take  in  her  cargo, 
5  the  spars  to  be  stowed  upon  deck.  A  few  thousand  bricks  were 
y  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  vessel ;  she  then  took  in  spare  anchors 
rself  and  the  Avon,  and  also  a  long  12-poimder,  fitted  with  a 
tsing  carriage,  to  mount  on  the  promontory,  and  nearly  a  ton  of 
or  the  gun.  Then,  in  barrels^  came  American  flour,  rice,  biscuit, 
yee£f  pork,  butter,  sugar,  salt,  suet,  coffee,  raisins,  gunpowder,  pitch, 
sin,  kegs  of  paint,  kegs  of  ball  cartridges,  and  a  ke^  q(  ^k^\  vn. 
I  3 
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hoxfi^y  Russia  duck,  English  stripes,  checks,  linens,  coloured  handhr- 
chicfjt  fur  the  hoiul,  soap,  candles,  refined  sugar,  tea,  &&:  ui  cextt 
ironnioiigory ;  as  knivos,  locks,  hinges,  nails,  &c. ;  ship  carpenters^  toob; 
housit  carpenters^  tools ;  twenty  stand  of  arms,  with  their  appointmeatii 
and  hhmk  paper  cartridges  for  tlic  12-pounder:  th  crates^  kitchen 
uteiiHiIti ;  as  pots,  pans,  kettles,  &c.,  with  a  large  quantity  of  jabbahs,  or 
carthern  pots,  used  for  cooking  in  Jamaica ;  also  wooden  trenchers,  lod 
coarse  crockery,  as  jugs,  brown  dishes,  delfl  plates,  &c.:  tii  padagOi 
implomonts  of  hnsbtindry;  as  pickaxes,  spades,  shovels,  hoei,  azM^ 
hatchets,  bill-hooks,  &c.;  sawyers*  saws,  leather,  canvass,  cordage,  oakonii 
a  (puuitity  of  slop-clotliing,  including  shoes ;  a  large  and  small  Umot 
Jack,  with  spare  bunting  for  other  Hags ;  two  mahogany  bedstetdS)  witk 
mattresses  and  moschcto  nets:  loose,  spare  cables  for  the  schooner  tad 
Avon,  sails  and  rigging  for  the  brig,  a  timber  carriage,  wheelbanowii 
handbarrows,  square  timber  for  erecting  habitations,  boards,  plaoki^ 
staves,  sliingles ;  a  great  handmill,  with  a  wheel  for  grinding  maise;  tfO 
mahogany  tablos,  twelve  mahogany  chairs,  wardrobe,  and  two  ohesti  of 
drawers.  There  were  besides,  a  few  hams,  and  a  cheese ;  six  dosen  of 
Canary  in  hampers,  and  a  quarter  cask  of  the  same ;  a  large  box  of 
Spanish  cigars,  jars  with  oil,  and  spirits  of  turpentine,  two  looking-glaaBH^ 
two  spy-glasses,  a  spcaking-trunqwt  and  buglo  horn,  a  pwr  of  gtan 
shadoH  for  the  candles,  and  some  other  things  not  heroin  enumerated; 
howover,  the  whole  did  not  make  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  cargo; 
the  planks  and  boards  l>eing  stowed  above  all,  so  as  to  make  a  platfeA 
fore  and  aft  in  the  hold,  with  room  enough  above  it  for  the  aocott* 
modiition  of  such  people  as  we  might  think  tit  to  place  there;  as  we&i* 
for  tlie  stock  that  Diogo  was  to  bring  on  board. 

Whilo.  they  were  engaged  in  thus  loatling  the  schooner,  I  procured  a 
lotU>r  of  iutroductiou  to  the  Governor's  secretary  at  Spanish  Town;  nA 
hiring  a  cnlash  on  Tliuraday  morning,  I  waited  on  the  secretary,  aaJ. 
told  him  that  [  undor8too<l  he  gave  commissions  for  island  appointmaitlf 
and  that  I  wantotl  a  commission  as  Captain-commandant  over  a  phcB 
whon^  T  was  settled  with  some  negroes  and  free  people.  It  was  a  auH 
island  or  two,  among  some  rocks  and  shoals  off  the  Mosquito  shorei  o* 
which  there  were  no  inhabitants  when  I  landed  there,  about  fifte** 
months  ago;  that  we  had  built  some  huts,  and  I  was  now  going  bick 
thither  with  a  schooner;  that  we  had  prevented  a  Spaniard,  about  tiirao 
months  since,  from  taking  a  Virginia  vessel;  and  that  I  hcnsted  tfc* 
English  colours;  but  was  afraid  to  protect  them  without  a  eommiiaoD- 
The  secretary  asktnl  me  what  the  islands  wore  called.  I  said  it  was  ve^ 
laid  down  in  any  chiui;  that  T  had  seen ;  I  therefore  had  called  the  grfMp 
*Seafmr(i  Islnnds,^  after  my  own  name.  "Well,  Captain  Edwarf 
Seawani,"  said  he,  "  you  shall  have  the  commission ;  but  you  must  p^ 
twenty  doubloons  for  it."    He  then  requestctl  me  to  sit  dcywn,  while  fc* 
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to  settle  the  business.  He  returned  in  about  an  bour,  with  itm 
mcfn,  signed  by  the  Governor.  I  read  it  over,  and  found  it  eyerj 
I  wished;  but  I  strongly  suspected,  that  when  the  Gk>Yemor  put 
1  to  the  commission,  he  Imew  no  more  of  the  nature  of  the  appoint- 
be  was  signing,  than  he  did  of  the  rodu  and  islands  over  which  he 
Mxmsciously  placed  me:  however,  I  had  obtained  the  important 
tial:  and  mj  wife  rejoiced  with  me,  on  my  return  to  the  inn,  at 
let  manner  in  which  the  thing  had  been  done.  '*Xow,  Captain 
rd,**  said  she,  smiling,  and  taking  my  hand,  '^we  will  have  dinner; 
iiiall  have  the  honour  of  drinking  your  health ;  and  we  will  then 
to  Eongston.** 

Friday  morning,  I  consulted  with  Diego  and  Purdy,  as  to  the  ex* 
cy  of  puiY^ha^ng  two  new  negro  boys.   "I  will  bind  them  for  seven 

after  that  they  shall  be  free.  And  my  dear  Eliza,"  continued  I« 
i  it  not  be  well  for  you  to  take  three  or  four  girls  on  the  same 
*  for  you  wiU  require  £hem.**  She  acquiesced ;  and  we  went  all 
sr  to  the  wharf  of  a  merchant,  who  had  just  disembarked  a  cai^ 
3  human  beings,  for  sale.  My  wife  remained  in  the  counting-houae;. 
I,  with  my  attendants,  proceeded  to  the  enclosure.  Some  poor 
res  were  young,  and  some  in  the  prime  of  life ;  some  were  gay,  and 
rere  sad ;  but  all  exhibited  a  black  and  glossy  skin,  having  beq|i 
I  with  palm  oil  for  the  occasion ;  and  all  their  vesture  might  have 
ijdaced  with  a  fig-lea£  My  men  picked  out  two  nice  clean-limbed 
ibout  eighteen,  whose  price  was  50L  currency  each.  The  merchant*8 
eing  told  that  Mrs.  Seaward  wanted  two  or  three  girls,  half-a-dozen 
y  made  their  appearance ;  and  my  wife  was  selecting  three  from  the 
r,  when  one  of  the  young  new  n^roes  I  had  purchased,  evinced 
Table  restlessness  and  emotion.  My  dear  EHza  said  to  me, — ^'I 
e  that  lad  has  a  mother,  or  wife,  or  sister,  among  these  pec^le.** 
Diego  take  him  out  to  see  if  it  was  so,  by  leaving  him  loose,  and 
Bg  to  whom  he  would  run.  My  Eliza  proved  to  be  right :  they 
)d  with  his  dster :  and  when  my  wife  selected  her,  which  she  did 
,  the  youth  fell  upon  his  knees  before  her,  kissing  her  feet.  I  paid 
rrency  each  for  the  three  girls;  and  Diego  then  conducted  the 
3  our  lodgings. 

le  afternoon,  the  captain  of  the  brig  called  and  said  he  would  be 
te  on  Saturday  night.  "Very  well,"  I  replied;  "but  do  not 
we  will  sail  on  Tuesday." — "  That  is  very  well,  sir,"  he  said ;  "  but 
I  suggest  to  you,  that  it  may  be  a  very  bad  business  to  send  Purdy's 
in  the  Avon.  We  may  want  that  boat  to  look  out  among  tl^  shoals 
iakers  for  a  passage ;  and  if  she  should  take  the  ground  with  these 
in  her,  there  will  be  horrible  confusion." — I  thanked  him  for  his 

and  would  abide  by  it.    "But,"  said  I,  "Finn  was  to  get  me  a 
'  for  the  schooner,  and  it  is  quite  time  I  should  be  suited^  k<& haft 
I  4 
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not  done  it." — "I  know  a  proper  fellow  I  could  recommend,"  retumedtk 
captain :  ^^  he  is  rather  young,  but  he  is  a  nice  lad,  and  a  prime  navigator, 
born  and  bred  at  sea." — "Then  bring  him,"  said  L 

In  the  morning,  the  captain  called  on  me  with  his  young  friend,  "  FrandB 
Drake." — "I  like  your  name,  and  your  countenance,  sir,"  said  I;  "Irat 
you  are  very  young."  —  "  I  am  twenty-two,"  he  replied,  "  and  have  beea 
at  sea  all  my  days.  I  was  bom  on  shipboard ;  my  father  was  master  of  a 
man-of-war :  I  was  a  midshipman  for  some  years ;  but  could  not  get  pro- 
motion. I  have  been  on  this  station  six  years;  and  I  think,  without 
flattering  myself  too  much,  I  know  as  much  about  it  as  any  man  dow 
sailing  out  of  Kingston.  I  would  not  have  said  so  much,"  continued  he^ 
"  only  a  man  must  say  something  for  himself,  when  he  is  taken  for  a  bnt 
of  a  boy."  I  smiled,  and  stretching  out  my  hand,  asked  his  pardon,  sayiofj^ 
"  I  doubt  not,  Mr.  Drake,  we  shall  in  time  be  better  friends.  I  engage 
you,  if  you  please,  at  the  same  rate  your  friend  there  is  engaged,  to 
command  the  brig.  Now,  gentlemen,  sit  down,  and  let  us  consiilt 
together."  After  some  time,  it  was  agreed  that  Captain  Drake  should 
go  in  the  Avon,  with  three  white  seamen  belonging  to  the  brig,  and 
Purdy  and  the  two  New  England  blacks ;  while  Captain  Taylor,  <rf  tha 
brig,  should  navigate  the  schooner,  with  his  mate,  and  the  four  othff 
white  seamen. 

I  found  it  would  be  necessary  to  get  a  regular  ship-carpenter  to  go  out 
with  me ;  I  therefore  asked  Mr.  Finn  if  he  knew  of  any  one  that  would 
dispose  of  a  ship-carpenter  negro,  whom  he  could  recommend ;  and,  ai 
an  inducement,  I  would  buy  wife  and  children,  if  there  were  any.  In  tha 
afternoon,  he  brought  a  person  to  me,  who  was  as  much  disposed  to  tfSL 
as  I  was  to  buy;  for  he  was  going  home,  he  said — that  is,  to  England. 
He  seemed  an  honest  man:  for  he  said  he  would  leave  the  price  of  the 
negro  to  Mr.  Finn,  or  any  one  else.  " No,"  returned  I ;  "it  shall  be  left 
to  yourself.  Has  the  carpenter  any  family  ?  how  old  is  he ?"  —  "He  !• 
old,  sir,"  was  the  answer ;  "  I  suppose  nearly  forty ;  he  has  no  childwa 
with  him  ;  he  has  a  wife,  and  she  is  nigh  as  old  as  himsel£"  They  ^ 
peared  healthy,  and  did  not  seem  at  all  the  worse  for  wear,  if  I  may  *> 
express  it.  "  Give  me,"  said  he,  "  lOOZ.  sterling  for  the  man,  and  you  maj 
have  the  woman  for  what  you  please." — "I  think,  sir,"  said  I,  "if  Igi^* 
you  lOOZ.  sterling  I  should  have  man  and  wife ;  that  is  lOOZ.  currency  for 
the  one,  and  40Z.  currency  for  the  other;  and  I  will  give  you  no  more: 
take  that,  and  I  will  pay  you  on  delivery."  He  mused  some  time,  and  at 
last  consented.  The  bill  of  sale  was  made,  and  the  money  paid ;  after 
which  I  called  in  Allan  Derrick  and  his  wife  Priscilla,  and  told  them  I 
had  purchased  them ;  and  that  I  would  treat  them  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness, and  in  seven  years  give  them  their  freedom.  To  this  promise,  Vif 
faithful  Diego  bore  testinony,  by  saying  —  "Yes,  indeed,  sir;  you  indeedi 
sir^  all  like  one  our  father."    I  asked  Allan  if  he  had  any  property.    H0 
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replied — ^  Not  too  much,  massa ;  have  pig  and  goat,  and  few  fowls,  and 
wme  lillj  tings  in  house." — "Well,"  I  answered,  "you  may  carry  them 
ill  with  you."  I  now  told  Diego  to  go  home  with  these  two  people,  and  to 
nt  them  in  the  way  of  being  ready  to  embark  on  Monday. 

We  had  nearly  dined  when  Diego  came  back,  with  a  very  satisfactory 
icooimt  of  our  ship-carpenter  and  his  wife ;  who  were  also,  he  said,  quite 
Mppy  in  all  he  had  told  them  of  their  new  home. — "  Get  your  own  dinner, 
Dk^o,**  replied  I;  "then  go  on  board  the  schooner,  and  say,  I  wish  the 
iwoyoung  negroes  to  come  ashore  with  you  to  see  their  friends." — Diego 
nts  glad  of  the  errand ;  and  in  a  couple  of  hours  we  saw  him  return,  with 
lie  two  lads  neatly  dressed  in  white  jackets  and  trousers.  I  desired  him 
oleaye  them  standing  near  us ;  then  to  bring  in  the  girls.  It  was  truly 
Id^htful  to  see  the  meeting :  there  was  no  ecstatic  burst  of  feeling ;  but 
lUthe  evidence  of  joy  their  degraded  condition  was  capable  of. 

As  I  sat  smoking  my  cigar  after  coffee,  my  dearest  Eliza  gently  said — 
^Edward,  I  feel  that  we  are  chosen  vessels  for  the  mercy  of  God  to 
iften.  Hence,  I  do  not  repent  our  taking  all  this  trouble.  I  own  my 
Utiiral  inclination  was  to  go  to  England ;  pay  your  uncle  for  the  brig 
^together,  if  required,  and  so  be  done  with  it ;  and  then  enjoy  our 
fftone.  But  to  enjoy,"  continued  she,  after  pausing  a  little,  "is  the 
i^  only  of  God;  to  possess  may  be  his  gift  also,  or  it  may  be  the  gift  of 
Bu  who  said  *  I  will  give  thee  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  if  thou 
nit  fall  down  and  worship  me.'" — "  True,  my  own  best  gift  I"  I  replied, 
'I  should  be  the  most  imgrateftd  of  all  men,  to  the  good  God  who  has 
■tttowed  aU  this  on  me,  if  I  did  not  feel  that  this  money,  so  wonderfully 
^ered  into  my  hands,  was  for  some  especial  purpose  of  stewardship. 
le  providential  arrival  of  the  poor  cast-away  negroes,  and  then  of 
^  idhooner,  —  all  seems  to  me  as  so  many  signs  from  the  Divine  will, 
^  it  is  our  duty  to  fulfil  a  task  allotted  to  us  in  that  unknown  island." 
^Tears  stood  in  my  Eliza's  eyes,  when  I  said  this :  and,  oh !  how  like  an 
■igd  she  looked ! 

Saturday,  5th.  —  I  went  immediately  after  breakfast  to  Mr.  Green's 
^tmting-house,  where  I  received  a  statement  of  the  money  he  had  laid 
^  and  made  the  payment ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  morning  I  settled 
^  Mr.  Finn. 

After  this  business,  I  waited  on  the  Paymaster,  to  inquire  if  he  had  any 
^  on  England :  he  told  me  he  had  not,  but  referred  me  to  the  agent- 
''ctualler.  This  gentleman  was  very  glad  to  see  me  on  my  errand,  as  the 
^  would  be  convenient  to  him :  and  he  quite  chuckled  when  he  heard 
^  I  could  let  him  have  a  large  sum.  But  I  complained  of  the  premium, 
^  told  him  I  would  not  take  bills  for  any  considerable  amount,  at  any 
^^  above  five  per  cent.  He  replied,  that  all  government  biQs  had 
itched  ten,  for  some  time  back ;  but  if  I  could  accommodate  him  with 
^V^WL  sterling,  he  would  give  the  bills  at  five.    We  struck  the  bax^«m\ 
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— and  he  handed  me  over  a  set  of  bills  of  exchange  on  the  Trea8iinr< 
the  Navy,  for  the  10,00(W.  sterling,  approved  by  the  AdminL 

Monday,  7th.  —  After  negotiating  for  the  bills,  and  paying  for  erei 
thing,  I  found  I  had  four  bags  of  doubloons  still  untouched ;  and  aboi 
100  extra  doubloons,  from  the  last  bags  we  had  opened.  Of  these,  I  fld 
verted  150  into  dollars ;  for  which  I  received  2400.  I  placed  thea  i 
bags,  in  the  iron  chest,  beside  the  gold ;  reserving  as  much  as  I  dioq^ 
necessary  for  present  use.  I  now  wrote  letters  to  Perry  and  Gob,  h 
closing  them  the  first  of  exchange  for  10,000^.,  with  orders  to  fund  d 
amount ;  sending  them  at  the  same  time  the  seconds  of  the  fiurmer  liill 
and  also  inclosing  my  Will,  which  I  endorsed — ^*'  ISot  to  be  opened,  k 
by  myself,  or  in  the  event  of  my  decease." 

Before  dinner,  I  visited  the  vessels,  and  was  highly  pleased  with  iU 
appearance,  and  all  the  arrangements  that  had  been  made :  every  tlui 
necessary  had  been  provided ;  and  I  paid  a  month*s  wages  in  advance  i 
the  captains,  and  also  to  each  of  the  men. 

At  my  fond  wife's  request,  a  handsome  smt  of  uniform,  blue  and  gok 
with  a  hat  looped  and  handsomely  laced,  had  been  made  for  the  Captoii 
commandant.  ^  If  those  Spaniards,^  said  she,  ''  should  ever  intradfithai 
selves  into  our  bay,  which  they  may  do  as  friends,  without  an  impofli 
uniform  on  your  person,  they  might  pay  very  little  respect  to  your  cob 
mission."  I  saw  the  force  of  the  observation,  and  therefore  the  unifbD 
was  made. 

At  the  last  vint  of  my  hair-dresser,  he  recommended  me  to  purchiaec 
him  an  Adonis,  a  new-fashioned  wig  very  much  in  vogue,  instead  t 
having  my  own  hair  tortured  into  the  mode.  "  But,"  said  I,  *'I  do  at 
want  any  thing  of  the  kind,  where  I  am  going."  My  dear  wife  iincnff 
otherwise,  and  smiling,  desired  him  to  bring  the  wig.  Aa  it  was  ■ 
Eliza's  pleasure,  I  made  no  more  demur,  but  took  it,  and  paid  him  i 
dollars  for  it.  When  he  was  gone,  I  said  to  her,  "  What  am  I  to  doutt 
this  mophead.  Mistress  Commandant,  at  Seaward  Islands?" — ^It  if  A 
my  Captain-commandant,"  she  replied,  "when  he  has  occasion  to  appei 
in  state  I" 

My  kind  wife,  meanwhile,  had  provided  horsdif  with  some  presents  h 
those  left  behind ;  and  having  finished  the  day  in  prayer  to  God  0« 
Father,  we  rose  next  morning  in  health  and  spirits. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Tuesday,  April  8th. — ^We  embarked  at  seven  o'clock,  where  nothing  h* 
happy  faces  met  us.    I  felt  I  had  no  need  of  pistols  here !    All  han» 
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dieered  ns ;  and  the  women  crowded  round  my  wife,  kissing  her  hand. 
Indeed,  she  smiled  so  sweetly  on  them,  and  had  already  done  so  many 
khul  things  to  them,  they  could  not  but  love  her.  We  did  not  receive 
our  clearance  from  the  custom-house  before  nine  o'clock,  which  gave 
QB  time  to  inspect  the  dispositions  made  on  board  for  the  people.  We 
were  in  all,  on  board  the  schooner,  fifteen  in  number ;  and  in  the  Avon, 
ibere  were  altogether  seven. 

l!he  sea-breeze  having  set  in,  and  the  pilot  being  on  board,  we  set  sail ; 
nd  widi  the  fine  little  lugger  in  our  wake,  ran  down  to  Port  Royal  in 
iittle  more  than  an  hour.  As  we  passed  the  men-of-war,  I  perceived  the 
S(debay  had  gone;  so,  wishing  her,  as  well  as  ourselves,  a  good  voyage, 
ive  stood  out  to  sea,  and  dismissed  the  pilot.  We  now  kept  away  S.  W., 
ad  having  run  about  one  hundred  miles  by  Wednesday  at  noon,  we 
ikKTYed  in  15®  48'  N.  At  noon  on  Thursday  we  observed  in  14°  46^, 
btving  nm  little  more  than  eighty  miles  during  the  last  twenty-four 
lioiiTS.  After  some  consultation,  we  agreed  to  steer  west ;  and,  by  four 
o^dock,  breakers  were  discovered  right  ahead ;  we  in  consequence  hauled 
^  to  the  northward,  bringing  the  breakers  on  our  beam  to  leeward.  We 
Mntinued  to  stand  to  the  northward  for  about  an  hour,  when  we  were 
ttiUed  to  keep  away  N.  W. :  at  this  time  something  like  land  was  discerned 
to  the  Bonthward  of  us,  but  it  was  too  late  in  the  day  to  endeavour  to 
doee  with  it ;  we  therefore  stood  off  and  on  all  night,  holding  a  pretty 
good  offing,  for  fear  of  encountering  calms  or  currents,  while  among  so 
ittoj  unknown  reefs  and  shoals.  At  daylight  in  the  morning  we  again 
^noied  the  land  to  the  southward,  and  stood  in  towards  it  under  easy 
ttil,  till  we  found  ourselves  embayed  within  a  horse-shoe  reef,  and  were 
te  compelled  to  stand  back  again  to  escape  fi*om  our  perilous  situation, 
^eing  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  I  thought  it  expedient  to  bring  the 
*diooiier  to  an  anchor  ifor  the  present,  under  a  low  small  coral  island  that 
Bob  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  breakers,  and  there  remain  until  the 
Area  should  make  out  the  passage.  I  haUed  Mr.  Drake  to  that  effect ; 
*Qd  8s  soon  as  we  dropped  anchor,  he  made  sail  along  the  northern  edge 
of  tlie  broken  water,  until  he  at  length  rounded  its  western  extremity, 
*Qd  entered  into  that  harbour,  which  on  my  first  arrival  I  had  mistaken 
^  a  lake,  and  which  I  have  so  called  more  than  once  in  the  early  part  of 
^  Journal. 

Ab  soon  as  Mr.  Drake  ascertained  a  clear  channel,  he  hoisted  a  Union 
^•ck,  as  was  agreed  on.  On  perceiving  his  signal,  we  got  imder  weigh; 
*^  quickly  rounding  the  reef,  hauled  up  to  windward  of  a  high  rock, 
^^  the  Avon  met  us,  and  took  her  station  on  our  weather  quarter ;  and 
^e  sailed  hence  together,  with  a  flowing  sheet,  and  colours  flying,  through 
^  strait  that  separates  the  two  main  islands  on  the  north,  into  the  open 
^•rfxnn',  where  at  once  a  thousand  well-known  objects  burst  upon  us. 
XiYier  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Avon  firom  the  shore^  whilst  ^k^-^^^ 
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exploring  the  channel,  so  that  we  had  scarcelj  passed  the  strait  when  we 
saw  the  colours  go  up  on  the  promontory.  In  half  an  hour  more,  we 
brought  up  in  Woodland  Bay,  with  our  dear  mansion  and  nlk-oottoa 
tree  in  full  view  before  us ;  and  at  the  same  instant  the  anchor  dropped, 
Xavier  and  Martin  were  alongside  in  the  canoe.  Thej  were  almost  oak 
of  themselves ;  thej  embraced  my  knees,  they  danced  about,  they  hugged 
old  Diego  almost  to  death,  and  bowed  to  the  Senora  Doniia  with  aU  tfaeb 
heart  The  boats  were  quickly  hoisted  out ;  and  we  landed  on  the  lilk- 
cotton-tree  beach,  where  Rota,  with  her  daughter  Mira,  and  Hachinti 
also,  were  standing  to  receive  us :  my  dear  wife  had  scarcely  put  fi)Ot  oft 
the  shore,  when  they  all,  with  one  accord,  threw  themselves  at  herftet» 
embracing  her  knees ;  and  when  they  arose,  the  new  negro  girls  thooj^ 
they  must  do  the  same,  so  they  prostrated  themselves  also.  But  my  ££» 
raised  them  instantly,  saying,  *^  No !  No !  **  She  was  affectionate  hend( 
and  loved  every  demonstration  of  it ;  but  anything  that  could  tend  to  fffB 
worship,  where  it  was  not  due,  she  utterly  abhorred. 

After  this  scene,  my  beloved  took  my  arm ;  and  we  felt  as  our  fint 
parents  would  have  felt,  had  they  been  permitted  to  return  to  Fandiie 
after  their  expulsion.  Bota  had  prepared  coffee  for  us,  as  soon  as  Xaivicf 
reported  the  appearance  of  a  vessel ;  after  which  I  ordered  all  the  peopla 
to  be  landed,  excepting  the  white  sailors,  who  were  to  take  up  their 
quarters  in  the  schooner.  Arrangements  being  made  for  the  people,  W0 
all  retired  to  our  respective  lodgings,  as  soon  as  every  body  had  been 
refreshed ;  and  then  my  dear  wife  and  myself,  after  shutting  our  dooff 
lifted  up  our  hearts  to  that  God  whose  mercy  and  goodness  had  attended 
us  by  land  and  by  sea. 

Saturday,'  12th. — I  sent  for  the  captains  early  in  the  morning,  and  toU 
them  they  must  move  the  schooner  within  the  black  rock,  and  there  dii* 
charge  the  cargo ;  but  as  to-morrow  would  be  the  Sabbath,  there  molt 
be  no  work  then ;  —  that  we  should  have  prayers  at  ten  o^clock  in  the  hift 
and  that  dinner  would  be  provided  on  shore  for  all  hands  at  one  o'dflcfc 
I  promised  Purdy  he  should  be  married  the  ensuing  day,  which  gave  hiiB 
great  joy. 

My  dear  wife  undertook  to  manage  all  the  provision  arrangements,  io$ 
I  found  I  now  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  writing.  I  therefore  set  aboix' 
opening  books,  in  a  regular  way,  for  all  purposes  connected  with  moneU 
transactions.  In  the  afternoon  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  pen,  which,  with  iU 
new  inmates,  was  like  a  fair.  We  were  happy  to  see  the  armadillo  sn^ 
our  two  pet  pigeons  among  the  number.  A  large  dog  we  had  brofi|^* 
showed  no  signs  of  a  savage  disposition,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  placid 
as  a  lamb,  and  lay  down  very  peaceably  in  the  hall,  allowing  Fidide  U 
play  with  him  as  he  pleased.  In  the  evening  the  captains  and  myec* 
smoked  a  cigar,  and  we  talked  over  our  operations,  doing,  and  to  be  don« 

Sunday,  Idth. — At  ten  o*clock  everybody  assembled  in  the  great  haU 
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dressed  in  iheir  best,  to  prayers.  We  were  thirty-two  in  number ;  and 
looking  round  upon  them,  I  blessed  God  for  the  sight.  My  dear  wife 
(^ned  the  sacred  duty  with  a  hymn,  and  I  read  the  whole  service  of  the 
dmrch,  which  finished  with  another  hymn,  and  the  prayer  for  grace. 
Some  were  devout,  some  only  orderly;  but  every  thing  in  Grod's  good 
time.  After  service,  I  performed  the  matrimonial  rite, — David  Allwood 
pring  his  daughter  Cornelia  in  marriage  to  Jemmy  Purdy ;  and  at  one 
o'do(^  dinner  was  set  out  for  all  hands,  under  the  great  tree,  on  a  table 
of  jdanks  raised  about  a  foot  from  the  ground;  roimd  which  they  all  sat, 
«qnat  fashion,  at  meat,  to  the  great  fun,  as  well  as  gratification,  of  the 
irfiite  sailors,  who  partook  of  their  good  cheer.  Having  plenty  of  limes, 
I  tapped  the  rum  cask,  and  gave  Diego  sufficient  to  make  the  whole 
company  as  much  punch  as  would  do  them  good.  They  were  supplied 
with  abundance  of  melons;  and  I  allowed  them  to  amuse  themselves 
with  dancing,  for  fear,  if  unoccupied,  they  might  do  something  less  inno- 
cent About  three  o'clock.  Rota  served  us  up  a  fine  fish,  with  other 
meats,  flesh  and  fowl.  Our  guests  were  rather  astonished  at  our  hos- 
pitality and  abundance;  the  very  sight  of  which  produced  a  cheerful 
njfluence  on  every  countenance.  At  an  early  hour,  every  one  retired 
to  their  respective  quarters ;  the  bride  and  bridegroom  taking  up  their 
tetation  with  her  family  in  the  plank-house. 

On  Monday  morning  all  hands  went  manfully  to  work,  so  that  by 
Wednesday  afternoon  the  schooner's  cargo  was  all  landed,  and  placed 
ifflder  the  side  of  the  promontory;  having  a  temporary  covering  of 
^tob  and  boards  over  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  spars  and  sails  for 


On  Thursday  morning  the  people  erected  shears  on  board  our  ship- 
wrecked brig,  to  serve  two  purposes :  first,  to  take  out  as  much  of  the  carga 
M  would  be  reqtdsite  to  lighten  her,  so  as  to  get  her  afloat  ;•  and,  secondly^ 
to  afterwards  enable  them  to  raise  the  fish  of  the  mainmast  into  place. 
Xavier  had  kept  her  dry,  so  there  was  no  water  to  pump  out.  By 
*Hday  morning,  the  Avon  was  brought  round  with  an  anchor  and  cable 
wMch  was  laid  out  astern,  and  by  which  they  hove  the  brig  off"  presently 
mto  deep  water,  drawing  her  back  about  twenty  yards  from  where  she 
ta  laid  with  her  fore-foot  aground. 

The  vessel  being  now  fairly  afloat,  it  was  desirable  to  ascertain  the 
*tate  of  her  bottom.  One  of  the  white  seamen  volunteered  to  dive  under 
tiie  keel,  stripping  at  the  same  instant,  and  plunging  under  her  bows. 
He  soon  re-appeared,  reporting  a  piece  of  the  false  keel  off  forward ;  but, 
*fter  making  several  voyages  of  discovery  under  water,  round  and  roimd 
^e  vessel,  could  not  spy  out  any  other  injury.  A  consultation  was  now 
^dd  with  Captain  Taylor,  in  which  we  agreed  that  if  the  brig  did  not 
leak  more  than  usual  after  replacing  the  cargo,  and  bringing  her  round 
^  promontory,  he  should  proceed  to  the  Bay  of  HondMi^  ^\^^"v& 
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delaying  to  make  further  repairs  here,  the  run  not  reqnbniig  mate  tin 
three  dajs. 

Sunday,  20tL — TVe  observed  the  Sabbath  of  to-day  by  attendanoe  lift 
diyine  service,  and  in  innocent  recreations,  there  not  beong  any  ezcM 
for  dancing  or  other  noisy  mirth. 

Monday,  2l8t — They  b^an  to  fish  the  mast  of  the  brig;  and  as  thai 
were  about  seven  or  eight  feet  of  stump  standing  above  board,  we  wen 
of  opinion  that  it  could  be  made  perfectly  strong  and  secore.  By  Sativ- 
day  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  all  the  yards  across,  the  mnning  riggjog 
rove,  the  sails  bent,  and  every  thing  in  place,  and  the  brig  towed  xomd 
by  the  boats,  and  anchored  off  ^ie  plantation.  So  that  it  was  now  XQ- 
solved  she  should  put  to  sea  without  loss  of  time. 

Sunday,  27th. — There  was  a  general  muster  to  prayers  at  ten  o*cloek; 
and  at  one  all  hands  were  regaled  with  a  dinner  under  the  cotton-tm^ 
as  on  the  Sunday  after  their  arrival :  devotion,  with  contentment^  ai 
good  order,  being  our  combined  object,  under  existing  circumstanoak 
At  noon  the  brig  hoisted  her  colours ;  those  of  the  schooner  and  tliS 
Avon  were  flying  also ;  so  that,  altogether,  we  looked  very  grand,  ''lov 
and  alofl,**  as  sailors  express  it 

Monday,  28th. — It  was  determined  tnat  the  brig  shoold  not  sail  loiti 
the  crew  had  assisted  to  get  the  12-pounder  np  to  the  flag-itlH 
which  was  a  formidable  undertaking.  Early  in  the  morning  the  gna 
was  landed  firom  the^  schooner ;  after  which,  by  means  of  jdanka,  and 
tackles,  and  parbuckles,  they  succeeded  in  dragging  it  up  to  the  flag-ftiC 
That  mastered,  its  carriage  easily  followed,  and  the  gun  was  moaoted 
before  sunset 

The  captain  of  the  brig  and  myself  had  not  been  idle  at  home;  w« 
exaniined  all  the  accounts,  with  the  invoices,  and  prepared  the  dupUcattf 
I  had  previously  made  out  Of  the  duplicates  we  each  tock  one.  I 
next  handed  him  what  are  conmionl  v  called  the  Ehip*s  ps^Jers,  and  wiA 
them  a  narrative  of  the  shipwreck,  with  a  protest  in  form  as  to  the  tear 
dent.  I  then  gave  him  letters  to  my  cousin,  and  instructions  how  to 
proceed,  if  he  did  not  find  him  at  the  Bay  of  Honduras ;  and  alio  a 
let:er  to  my  uncle  at  BristcL  containing  a  detail  of  proceedings,  as  6r  tf 
resraried  h^  business,  up  to  the  pr>?sent  time. 

Tueaday,  29dL — About  Line  o\Iock  in  the  morning.  I  gave  Ctpftutt 
Taylor  die  marks  for  goinj:  oui  oi'  die  s<>ii:hem  chauie],  and  he  took  hi> 
Itrave:  Purdy  leading  out  in  ihe  Avon.  I  ccngrarulated  myself  on  thil 
event,  aci  loc^^ed  forward  with  pleasure  t»>  be  able  now  to  attend  toil* 
jm'-ediaM  cv>n(Nrm5  of  the  colony.  In  less  than  a  month  we  mi^ 
expe.M  :he  rains;  the  cnr-p  iris  i^^Iy  i?  I*  taken  com  the  ground,  tfd 
the  »<hx»ner  s  carpc^  m'.i>:  be  hc-iied.  Die-r--  "^^  :o  Lave  the  two  negi* 
lads  fj-r  a  few  days,  ari  XivErr  *  wife  and  Derrivk's  wife  pennan£Dtl/f 
and  TWO  01  dke  negrj  girlf^  :o  assis:  him  in  taking  up  the  crop. 
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CtptaiA  Drake  completed  a  platform  for  the  gun-carriage  hj  Thursday 
emung,  haying  carried  up  sixty  rounds  of  shot,  and  twelve  rounds  of 
powder ;  and  he  asked  permission  to  fire  it  to-morrow  evening,  at  sunset, 
ii&  blank  cartridge,  and  then  load  it  for  service. 

At  sunset,  therefore,  on  Friday  evening  he  fired  the  gun,  to  the  great 
teETor  of  some  of  our  people,  and  therefore  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
others.  But  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  huU'dog  bark ;  who  might,  by  the 
sue  token,  keep  an  intruding  Spaniard,  or  pirate  from  our  door. 

131  the  end  of  the  week  no  change  was  made  in  our  arrangements. 
IVom  the  day  of  our  return,  I  kept  a  regular  day-book,  in  which  every 
«e*8  employment  was  noted  down,  and  the  amount  of  wages  carried  to 
4eir  credit ;  so  that  every  one  now  felt  it  to  be  his  or  her  interest  to 
hboQr  with  industry.  Bota  was  cook  to  the  colony,  as  well  as  to  our- 
idres;  and  she  and  the  washerwoman  were  paid  by  contribution.  In  the 
Vif  of  polity,  the  machine  was  thus  set  going. 

Sunday,  May  4th. — The  bell  brought  from  Kingston  rang  for  prayers 
•tten  o'clock;  and  our  congregation  numbered  twenty-four.  Before 
<ke  service  commenced,  I  said  a  few  words  on  the  gratitude  we  owed  to 
tte  God  that  made  us  and  the  earth  on  which  we  tread ;  and  by  whose 
goodness  every  thii^  grows,  that  we  eat  for  food.  I  then  added,  that  he 
Wd  ordered  one  day  in  seven  to  be  set  apart  from  labour,  that  we  may 
^Nnhip  him,  and  give  him  thanks.  Those  who  could  understand  me 
Wed  their  heads  at  this ;  and,  after  divine  service,  I  told  them  that  we 
•tended  to  devote  part  of  this  day  to  teach  some  of  them  to  read,  and 
^  such  as  chose  to  learn,  might  remain  with  us  till  dinner-time — one 
^*Ax5k.  My  dear  wife  brought  out  her  large  wooden-mounted  alphabets ; 
^ilie  men  being  placed  on  one  side  of  the  hall,  and  the  females  on  the 
•fter;  she  taking  the  charge  of  these,  and  I  of  those.  I  pointed  to  a  big 
Annde  on  one  side  of  the  wooden  book.  After  they  had  pronounced  it, 
'■Btating  the  sound  I  gave  it,  I  turned  the  other  side  of  the  board,  exhi- 
^*ting  the  letter  B;  and  as  I  proceeded  with  my  squad,  the  mistress  went 
^  with  hers,  pari  paasu^  as  we  should  say  at  school.  After  which  we 
^*ied  their  recollection  of  both  letters  shown  together ;  and  then  one 
■fttt  the  other,  in  a  dodging  manner,  assisting  them  when  they  were  at 
**ttlt  They  took  the  lesson  good-naturedly :  sometimes  laughing  at  one 
•"otiier's  mistakes,  sometimes  at  their  own.  We  dismissed  our  school 
*  little  before  one  o'clock,  desiring  Mira,  who  could  now  read  pretty 
y^  to  go  over  the  business  again  under  the  cotton-tree  in  the  evening. 
**  was  curious  to  observe,  as  well  as  satisfactory,  how  quickly  the  five 
y*^  new  negroes  caught  the  sounds  of  the  letters. 

After  the  people  dined,  Captain  Drake  took  as  many  as  chose  to  go 
^^  him  for  a  sail  in  the  Avon ;  amusing  them  by  coursing  about  in 
^^  direction,  on  the  noble  sheet  of  water  that  lay  open  to  view  before 
^e  house.    At  three  o'clock  he  came  on  shore  with  his  com^any^  «3aji 
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sat  down  with  us  to  our  comfortable  dinner.  I  felt  particularlj  happf 
to-day  in  the  company  of  our  gucst>,  who  seemed  a  gentlemanly  joong 
man,  and  well-informed.  In  the  evening,  we  took  a  walk,  and  yvM 
Mira  with  her  disciples  under  the  shade  of  the  great  tree,  now  beooM 
*^  the  Academic  Bower ;"  and  after  looking  on  awhile,  we  strolled  throng 
the  woodland  region ;  and  returned  to  coffee,  well  pleased  with  all  we 
had  seen  and  done ;  and  retired  soon  oiler  to  our  night* 8  repose. 

JMonday,  6th, — Orders  had  been  issued  for  every  one  to  rise  atdaj^ 
light.  As  we  crossed  the  streamlet^  we  found  all  the  females  of  Allwood*! 
family  already  at  the  general  wash ;  and  on  quitting  them  we  called  to 
mind  the  days,  not  very  long  passed,  when  we  ourselves  were  cheeifbSy 
employed  at  the  same  labour.  Captain  Drake-  met  us  at  the  cave ;  aol 
it  was  here  determined  that  as  much  soil  as  could  be  got,  should  be  dog 
out,  and  wheeled  away  for  other  use,  and  so  the  bottom  be  complelelf 
cleaned ;  after  which  a  foot  thick  of  sand  should  be  laid  over  the  wbde 
surface  of  the  place  on  which  the  storehouse  was  to  be  erected. 

The  men  were  assembled  to  begin  the  work ;  and  having  given  oat 
particular  orders,  we  returned  to  the  plantation,  where  we  found  Diego 
with  his  party  getting  in  the  Indian  corn.  My  dear  wife  had  given  Annii 
one  of  the  negro  women,  charge  of  the  ppultry,  to  feed  them  and  coDeefc 
the  eggs ;  and  on  visiting  the  pen,  we  found  her  with  an  immense  flod  ^ 
foathercil  creatures  round  her,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  fowls,  and  Guinei" 
hens.  The  pigs  were  grunting  in  a  corner ;  and  the  goats,  ten  in  numbeTi 
including  Derrick*s,  just  let  out^  were  making  their  way  to  browse  amoqg 
the  bushes  on  the  side  of  the  hill  to  the  southward.  The  sheep  had  beei 
convoyed  to  the  opposite  island,  where  there  was  some  good  feed  for  the* 

I  now  gave  orders  to  announce  the  turn  in  and  turn  out  of  aU  ti0 
.  parties,  by  the  blowing  of  a  conch-shell  at  eight  o'clock ;  which  had  b«i 
proimred  by  Diego  for  the  purpose.  At  nine  the  shell  was  again  UowAi 
and  Captain  Drake  reimircd,  followed  by  the  people,  to  his  station.  W 
I  determined  that  Diego  should  learn  to  wind  the  bugle  instead,  iS  tis 
shell  rang  sounds  in  my  ears  I  did  not  like  to  hear  again. — ^  This  makfli 
my  {XHtple  slaves  I "  said  I  to  myself,  as  the  deep  hollow  intonations  of  tih^ 
shell  fell  \i\yoi\  my  ear — sounds  I  well  remembered  to  have  heard  in 
Jamaica  every  morning  at  daybreak,  when  sleeping  at  Mr.  Dickinaoa^ 
l>en,  to  turn  out  the  slave  population  to  task  labour. — "I  will  no  more  of 
it,"  said  I  to  my  dear  Eliza,  who  readily  entered  into  my  feelings  on  ^ 
subject.  "  You  are  right,  my  Edwanl,"  she  replied ;  *'  let  us  have  nothiDK 
herv»,  to  make  any  of  our  iKH>ple  fed  that  they  have  been  bought  with  oa^ 
money.** 

At  twelve  o'clock  Diego  blow  a  bhist  from  the  bugle,  and  at  one  tb^ 
people  dined  where  they  had  breakfasted ;  and  at  two  they  resumed  theif 
work.    We  dined  at  three  o'clock;  and  at  six  the  bugle  desired  tb0 
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mr  of  the  day  to  cease.  And  thus  we  continued  our  arrangement,  and 
ied  on  our  work  during  the  week. 

tmday,  11th. — This  Sabbath  was  observed  like  the  former,  in 
)tion  and  teaching;  but  with  some  little  variation  in  the  afternoon 
sements. 

[onday,  12th. — Great  progress  had  been  made  with  the  storehouse; 
,  as  many  hands  make  light  work,  it  was  expected  to  be  finished  by 
end  of  this  week.  But  quick  as  this  promised  to  be,  we  feared  we 
t  expect  the  heavy  rains  before  it  could  be  completed.  However,  as 
u  of  the  utmost  importance  to  secure  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  I  offered 
hall  of  the  mansion  for  a  temporary  store ;  reserving  only  a  corner 
)ur  dinner  table.  We  had  run  a  race  with  the  weather.  On  Friday 
aing  the  storehouse  was  boarded  over,  and  the  remainder  of  the  things 
led.  The  following  day  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents;  so  that 
lad  much  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  our  activity  and  fore- 
t.  The  rain  fell  in  heavy  sheets  of  water  for  two  or  three  hours, 
ng  which  broad  streams  of  it  ran  round  the  house  in  every  direction, 
dthstanding  the  thirstiness  of  the  ground.  The  sky  cleared  up 
lenly  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  ground  appeared  as  dry  on  the  surface 
*it  had  not  rained  a  drop.  During  the  weighli  of  the  torrents,  every- 
f  was  made  prisoner  in  the  place  it  caught  him,  so  that  Captain 
ke  did  not  make  his  appearance  to  dinner  till  half-past  four  o'clock. 
as  the  wet  had  put  the  cooking  fire  out,  we,  and  all  the  people,  were 
ged  to  make  the  best  sort  of  repast  we  could. 

B  the  season  now  stopped  work  of  one  sort,  I  sent  for  Diego,  and 
him  to  serve  out  some  dried  palm-leaves  to  the  people,  to  be  ready 
Monday;  and  employ  them  during  the  rains  in  making  hats  and 
^ets. 

imday,  18th. — The  bell  rang  for  prayers  at  the  usual  hour,  and  the 
•ol  was  dismissed  by  twelve  o'clock;  just  time  enough  to  escape 
risonment  from  the  rain,  which  fell  soon  after  the  people  had  been 
away. 

[onday,  19th. — It  had  poured  ii^  torrents  nearly  all  night,  with  some 
ider  and  squalls  of  wind,  but  the  vessels  had  not  driven.  The  weather 
anued  in  this  way  for  five  days,  but  cleared  up  entirely  on  Thursday 
22nd ;  not  half  the  space  of  time  the  rains  lasted  the  preceding  year ;  but 
ink  they  were  heavy  in  proportion,  and  that  quite  as  much  water  feU. 
JO  now  advised  that  the  whole  stock  of  poultry  should  be  allowed  to 
It  large  over  the  plantation  grounds,  to  pick  up  the  grubs  that  soon 
Id  be  in  swarms  on  the  ground.  Of  ducks  and  fowls  there  were  more 
I  a  hundred  of  each  kind ;  and  it  was  the  intention  of  my  dear  wife 
myself  to  divide  them  among  the  people,  as  soon  as  we  could  locate 
r  fiunilies  in  separate  habitations, 
he  carpenters  resumed  their  work  as  soon  as  the  boards  of  the  ^tox^** 
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house  were  sufficiently  dry  to  put  on  the  shingles.  My  cares  meamrbile 
went  to  tlic  agriculture ;  and  my  trusty  bailiii^  DiegO)  told  me  that  the 
yams,  and  most  other  things  near  us,  had  not  sun  enough  at  our  plantft- 
tion :  he  therefore  recommended  a  plantation  to  be  made  on  the  opposte 
island.  Accordingly,  he  and  the  Bermudians  were  sent  there  with  feUiDg^ 
axes,  to  clear  away  such  trees  as  might  stand  in  the  way.  Captain  Brake 
and  his  crew  gave  two  days  of  their  time,  to  remove  the  provisioiiB  in  tin 
plantation  storehouse,  round  to  the  great  storehouse  of  the  cave,  preTiooi 
to  a  serious  commencement  of  his  survey  of  the  islands.  The  jdantation 
storehouse  being  thus  cleared,  all  the  corn  and  roots,  fruits  ami  tobaoeoi 
were  immediately  transported  thither  from  the  hall  of  the  mansion,  to  tbc 
great  improvement  of  our  comfort 

By  Saturday,  the  31st,  Captain  Drake  completed  his  survey,  and 
presented  me  with  a  chart,  of  which  he  kept  a  duplicate ;  both  being  it' 
markably  well  done.  I  asked  my  dear  Eliza  if  she  woidd  like  to  mi^  i 
visit  to  the  opposite  island,  and  dine  there  under  a  tree;  that  Captdfl 
Drake  and  myself  might  have  an  opportunity  of  seoin^  the  place.  TVith- 
out  delay,  we  marched  down  to  the  boat;  in  which,  wi^  a  finCi  flv 
light  breeze,  we  ran  across  in  little  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  mimitf^ 
Having  landed.  Captain  Drake  and  myself  visited  the  woodmen,  who  liad 
nearly  completed  their  work ;  they  had  cleared  about  twelve  acres :  Mai 
of  the  trees  cut  down  were  of  considerable  size,  and  many  of  them  priflN 
timber,  mahogany,  cedar,  tamarind,  and  yellow  wood ;  but,  on  the  whohh 
the  ground  had  been  little  encumbered.  My  dear  wife  desired  tint  I 
might  allow  her  to  proceed  with  our  faithful  Diego,  so  that  Captain  Drab 
and  myself  might  have  plenty  of  time  to  inspect  the  work  done  by  U* 
wood-cutters.  When  the  lady  and  her  damsel  were  seated,  Diego  retiimed 
to  us ;  and  together  we  then  visited  every  part  of  the  cleared  groond^ 
and  saw  that  the  soil  was  good.  After  this  exploration  was  finished,  nt 
betook  ourselves  to  join  in  the  fete  champetre  under  the  shade  of  the  irida* 
spreading  tamarind-tree ;  the  contents  of  the  basket  were  spread  fifftfc; 
and  we  sat  round  them  on  the  ground,  taking  what  there  was,  with  ^^ 
appetite  and  an  enjoyment  not  felt  at  a  regular  dinner-table. 

Sunday,  Junb  1st. — We  were  able  this  day  to  give  ample  time  to  tto 
church  service ;  also  to  our  Sunday's  teaching :  it  was  like  the  dew  rf 
Hermon  on  the  Land  of  Promise,  and  we  saw,  with  delight,  our  peopk 
improve  in  knowledge  and  in  devotion. 

Monday,  2d. — The  moisture  from  the  ground  was  quickly  exhaling^  l^ 
that  I  feared  we  should  be  late  in  putting  in  our  yams  and  coccoa.  Aftail 
of  losing  more  of  the  season,  I  sent  for  all  the  people  early  in  the  monungt 
and  told  them,  so  much  were  we  pressed  for  time,  that  every  one,  witfioat 
distinction,  must  lend  a  hand;  all  other  business  being  suspended:  and! 
requested  Captain  Drake  to  head  the  party  to  the  cf^ppoAte  island,  to  aei 
that  the  grounds  were  laid  out  with  some  regularity  for  the  difierent  crops 
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.  to  take  fhe  advice  of  Diego  about  the  places  best  adapted  to  each. 
586  orders  were  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  by  all.  After  breakfast,  they 
c  boat,  with  their  implements ;  eleven  men,  besides  women,  with 
itain  Drake  to  superintend  their  operations ;  leaving  Bota  alone  with 
to  cook  their  provisions  and  ours. 

hk  Wednesday,  my  dear  wife,  Fidele,  and  myself,  joined  Drake  and 
agriculturists,  leaving  Rota  and  Lion  to  take  care  of  the  garrison. 
5  at^ation  of  this  new  plantation  was  altogether  beautiful.  "  My  own 
s!"  said  I  to  my  dear  Eliza,  "I  hope  to  see  a  comfortable  house  built 
e^  at  no  very  distant  day,  and  inhabited  by  some  of  your  dear  friends 
mine  from  England." — "We  want  nothing  else,  dearest  Edward," 
replied,  "to  complete  our  happiness." — Then  pausing  a  little,  she 
ed,  "  No ;  I  should  be  ungrateftil  to  God  to  allow  that  wish  to  pass. 
>  not  want  even  that  to  complete  my  happiness." 
vnday,  8th. — We  observed  this  day  with  little  deviation  from  the 
eeding  Sabbath. 

Icmday,  &th. — Having  accomplished  every  thing  that  required  the 
h  strength  of  the  settlement,  I  proposed  to  Captain  Drake  that  he 
lid  undertake  a  voyage  to  Kingston  in  a  week  or  two,  to  bring  ua 
pfies ;  and,  I  suggested  that  he  should  endeavour  to  catch  some  turtle, 
ng  our  small  islands  on  the  north  of  the  eastern  reef  He  did  not 
tete  to  comply  with  my  request;  indeed,  I  could  not  have  found 
Qier  man  so  well  suited,  by  talents  and  disposition,  to  do  the  various 
gB  his  peculiar  situation  and  ours  required. 

he  carpenters  were  now  directed  to  build  a  house  on  the  n.  e.  of  the 
mem,  corresponding  in  site  and  size  to  the  plantation  storehouse ;  and 
Brked  out  the  groimd  for  it,  which  was  imipediately  set  about.  In  the 
ling.  Captain  Drake  set  off  with  the  canoe  to  try  his  skill  in  turtling. 
a  Tuesday  morning,  they  returned  with  five  turtle,  and  had  succeeded 
nimng  six  more :  these  were  put  into  the  craal.  But  Drake  said  he 
t  take  the  Avon  at  the  next  trip,  with  the  canoe  in  tow,  there  being 
anchorage  for  her  between  two  small  islands. 

ta  Thursday  morning,  Drake  made  his  appearance  round  the  point,  and 
alongside  of  the  black  rock,  near  to  which  the  enlarged  craal  was 
ftted.  My  dear  wife  took  my  arm,  and  we  strolled  to  the  landing- 
c  to  meet  our  friend,  whose  success  far  exceeded  my  expectations, 
had  brought  eighteen  fine  turtle  in  the  Avon,  and  five  smaller  ones 
he  canoe.  After  dinner,  the  party  set  out  again ;  and  returned  on 
irday  morning,  with  the  same  number  in  the  canoe,  and  twenty-two 
le  lugger. 

iriy  on  Saturday  morning,  my  dear  Eliza  and  myself  visited  Diego's 
'^  in  the  schooner's  small  boat,  rowed  by  Diego  and  Ned  Hall,  one  of 
I^ew  England  blacks.  The  field  did  him  great  credit :  it  was  well  dug ; 
die  divisions,  planned  by  Captain  Drake,  regularly  planted.    TVisx^ 
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seemed  to  be  good  herbage  for  three  miles  beyond  the  place  on  which  we 
stood.  On  our  return  we  stopped  to  admire  this  commodious  spot  Eacb 
ftide  of  the  pass  was  bounded  by  a  wall  of  rock :  on  one  hand,  thatiriiicli 
stretched  into  the  sea  as  a  rock ;  on  the  other,  the  rocky  base  of  tiM 
Sugar-loaf  Hill,  wooded  to  the  summit ;  at  the  foot  of  which,  the  fine 
spring  of  transparent  water  ran  with  a  full  stream  into  a  little  harbour  of 
the  sea,  formed  by  the  lateral  projection  of  the  rock  that  forms  onends 
of  the  pass,  on  which  we  had  just  turned  our  backs.  We  returned  homft 
just  as  the  Avon  was  entering  the  harbour,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  M 
the  turtle  landed  and  put  into  the  craal. 

Our  late  exertions  deserved  a  little  extra  rest  and  recreation;  lol 
proclaimed  a  half-holiday,  and  a  turtle  feast  for  all  hands  under  ^ 
great  tree.  A  calipee  was  dressed  for  ourselves,  such  as  was  never  seenit 
the  mansion-house  of  the  mayor  of  Bristol,  nor  even  at  a  Lord-mayort 
table  ;  the  green  fat  being  nearly  three  inches  thick  on  the  white  ineil! 
whereas  by  the  time  these  creatures  reach  England,  after  fasting  neirff 
two  months,  the  fat,  if  not  quite  gone,  is  reduced  to  nearly  nothing; 
and,  instead  of  it,  the  greenish  gelatinous  part  of  the  fins  and  calipash  lA 
paluicd  upon  the  epicure  for  that  delicious  substance,  which  they  oolf 
know  by  name,  and  taste  in  idea.  After  dinner,  the  chart  which  Captiii 
Drake  had  made  was  laid  on  the  table.  After  looking  attentively  over i( 
for  some  time,  my  dear  wife  requested  to  give  a  name  to  the  islancbi 
"  The  group,"  said  she,  "  we  have  already  called  Seaward  Islands :  bo* 
in  honour  of  our  good  king,  and  old  England,  let  us  name  this  on  whidi 
we  arc,  as  being  the  principal,  Saint  George's  Island — and  the  one  op- 
posite, after  my  dear  husband,  Edward's  Island'*  Captain  Drake  ip" 
plaudcd  the  nomination ;  and  she  wrote  the  names  on  Captain  Dnkflfi 
chart,  and  on  my  duplicate.  "Now,  dear  Eliza,"  said  I,  "  before  the  ilk 
is  dry,  let  us  call  this  majestic  point  under  whose  shade  we  have  dwebIB 
lonfj  in  peace  and  security,  Drake's  Promontory"  She  smiled,  and  ta^ 
fltautly  wrote  down  the  name,  for  which  he  expressed  himself  as  hi^ 
honoured.  We  then  drank  the  King's  health ;  and,  finally,  "Prosperi^ 
to  the  settlement:"  concluding  the  day  in  witnessing  the  hihaitf  id 
mirth  of  our  settlers,  round  the  great  tree,  in  dance  and  song,  enjoji^T 
their  ccjlTee  and  cigars. 

Sunday,  15th. — We  assembled  at  the  usual  hour  to  prayers;  and  it** 
deli.Gjhtful  to  i)erceive  the  increasing  intelligence  and  devotion  of  o* 
motley  congregation  ;  also  the  variety  of  intonations  falling  on  our  etfV 
from  their  united  responses  to  the  several  portions  of  the  Litany.  Ho»" 
ever,  I  must  own,  some  were  almost  too  ridiculous  to  hear  with  gratity? 
especially  **  Spare  us,  good  Lord ;"  as  few  of  them  could  articidate  ^ 
S.  But  they  were  in  earnest,  and  anything  else  was  of  little  conseqneoQ^ 
In  the  afternoon,  Mira  held  her  school  under  the  cotton- tree,  the  sight  <»  , 
which  never  failed  to  afford  us  inexpressible  delight. 
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Monday,  16th. — Captain  Drake  set  off  again  on  his  turtle  expedition ; 
id  returned  on  Tuesday,  with  twenty-six,  and  on  Thursday  with  twenty- 
re  :  so  that  we  now  had  one  hundred  and  five  in  the  craal.  Soon  after 
«ir  return,  the  schooner  was  hauled  to  the  rock,  and  ballasted  with  sand: 
id  on  this  bed  of  wet  sand  the  turtles  were  laid  on  their  backs ;  in 
hioh  situation,  buckets  of  sea- water  would  be  thrown  over  them,  two  or 
iree  times  a-day,  during  the  passage.  On  Friday  evening  the  sails  were 
at,  and  the  vessel  ready  for  sea.  No  work  was  done  on  Saturday.  I 
Wiled  accounts  with  every  one  in  the  island  tip  to  the  day,  allowing  them 
asonable  wages  according  to  their  respective  situations,  and  charging 
moderate  price  for  their  subsistence.  This  being  done,  the  people  were 
Id  the  schooner  should  bring  from  Kingston,  free  of  charge  for  the 
eight,  whatever  they  chose  to  send  money  to  purchase.  This  announce- 
ent  created  a  great  stir  among  them ;  and  poor  Drake  soon  found  enough 
do  to  make  their  respective  memorandimis,  and  receive  their  moneys, 
be  following  day  being  the  Sabbath,  we  dedicated  it,  as  heretofore,  to 
le  more  especial  observance  of  moral  and  religious  duties ;  permitting 
rery  one  to  indulge  themselves  in  innocent  amusement,  after  duly  per- 
nning  the  duties  of  the  day. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


[ORDAT,  June  23rd. — ^The  men  began  shipping  the  turtle  at  break  of 
tj ;  and  soon  after.  Captain  Drake  waited  on  me  for  orders.  I  gave  him 
liters  to  Mr.  Green,  at  Kingston ;  and  letters  for  Messrs.  Perry  and  Co., 
nd  for  my  uncle ;  and  also  letters  from  my  dear  wife  and  myself,  to  our 
■lends  in  Gloucestershire.  " Put  those  in  your  pocket,"  said  I;  "  and  let 
B  bok  over  the  list  I  have  made  out  for  supplies  required  from  Kingston." 
t  embraced  all  sorts  of  lumber,  that  is,  squared  timber  for  building, 
lanks,  boards,  shingles,  &c. ;  then  followed  other  items  :  —  two  canoes ; 
marble  muller  and  slab,  to  grind  our  cacao  into  chocolate ;  a  coffee- 
wster ;  glass  cut  in  squares  for  the  windows ;  Spanish  whiting,  and  lin- 
Jed-oil,  to  make  putty.  Then,  one  ram  and  six  ewes ;  a  basket-cage  of 
▼e  pigeons  ;  some  plants  of  grafted  fruit  in  tubs,  bespoke  by  Diego  in 
*ppfl ;  also  a  further  supply  of  plantain-suckers ;  kernels  of  the  Avocado 
ear,  and  of  the  Barbadoes  palm ;  and  some  other  vegetable  propagants. 
a  many  bricks  as  could  conveniently  be  stowed  under  the  cargo  were 
'  be  brought.  I  estimated  the  cost  of  this  cargo  at  1200  dollars  ;  and 
Iculating  on  the  turtle  as  averaging  eight  dollars  a-piece,  I  took 
edit  on  their  account  for  800  dollars,  and  gave  Captain  Drake  50  doub- 
)ns,  which  were  equivalent  to  800  more,  so  as  to  secure  tixe  ^wY^es^x^- 

X  3 
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quired.  At  sunrise  our  colours  wore  hoisted,  and  at  nine  o*olock  the 
galluut  Vorglxcu  t^iilled  out  of  harbour  through  the  northern  passagOiwidi 
a  fine  breeze  fruui  the  east. 

The  carpenters  hod  now  completed  the  house  on  the  n.e.  of  the  mamioiit 
of  the  same  size  with  the  storehouse  on  the  opposite  side,  but  considerably 
hirger  than  the  houses  of  Diego  and  Xavier.  Meouwhilo  the  women  vera 
set  to  various  occupations ;  none  being  iKiriuitted  to  bo  idle.  The  pabi- 
leaves  were  workcnl  into  hats,  the  steins  into  brooms  and  baskets ;  be- 
sides, tluire  was  washing,  and  sewing,  and  cookmg,  and  the  grinding  of 
maize,  when  nothing  else  could  be  found  to  do.  Diego  reported  everf 
evening  on  the  state  of  affairs.  Of  all  these  matters,  I  and  my  dear  h^ 
mate  kept  our  n^gisters,  and  our  accounts  likewise.  And  somotimes,  in  ft 
leisure  hour,  we  strolled  out  togetlier  along  the  beach,  or  through  tk6 
trees,  with  one  of  our  favourite  numbers  of  the  Spectator  in  my  hand; 
and  how  of\en  did  we  thank,  over  and  over  again,  in  our  minds,  n^ 
£liza*s  kind  father,  for  having  given  to  her  the  few  sheets  he  had  piV" 
served  of  that  invaluable  i)aper.  We  dwelt  particularly  on  the  pirti 
where  "Mr.  Addison  points  out  so  movingly  to  Uie  reader,  the  poet  Join 
Milton's  description  of  the  sweet  innocence,  and  perfect  felicity,  of  (Hff 
first  i):irents  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  with  no  otlier  human  society  tliiB 
themselves.  We  read  over  and  over  again  these  passages,  compariq^ 
them  with  our  own  extraordinary  lot. 

Thus  we  went  on,  and  by  the  7th  of  July  the  two  huts  or  houses  wert 
boardi'd  mid  shingled ;  and  Diego  and  Xavier  took  ])08aession  of  their  «• 
speotive  dwellings  again.  I  now  told  Allwood,  and  Manus  his  son,  tW 
they  might  occupy  the  new  house  for  a  time,  if  they  pleased ;  but  it  waiflj 
intention  to  give  them  both  land,  on  which  they  were  to  build  for  then- 
selves.  The  next  day  Allwood  and  Manus  accompanied  me  in  thecano^ 
rowed  by  Diego  and  Xavier:  the  former  my  jirivy  counsellor.  After » 
little  consideration,  I  mai'ked  out  the  site  of  their  respective  hDUM^ 
on  two  contiguous  allotments  of  land,  j)ai*t  of  the  ground  Uiat  had  been 
lately  cleared  and  cidtivated.  'Hic  father  and  son  were  highly  plea«e4 
and  immediat-ely  set  abimt  erecting  a  temporiu^y  shed  for  tlioinselvos. 

Xavier  and  Derrick  were  now  employed  in  putting  a  coat  of  point 
on  the  storehouse,  at  the  cave's  mouth,  and  on  all  tlie  buildings  at  ooT 
plantation. 

Day  aller  day,  week  after  week,  we  went  on  with  these  every-ilijf 
avocations ;  without  anything  pai'tieular  occurring,  until  Wednesday  tine 
Ifith  of  July,  when  we  had  the  pleasure  to  see  the  schooner  enter  tk* 
harbour  from  the  northward,  which  welcome  ai)poarance  was  greeted  ^ 
hoisting  our  colours.  At  two  o'c.hx^k  she  came  to  an  anchor,  and  in  i 
few  minutes  after,  we  had  the  happiness  to  reireivo  letters  from  Enghind. 
My  Kliza,  after  desiring  llota  to  get  Captain  Dndce  some  dinner,  hwl 
already  gone  hito  her  room,  witli  her  dear  letters  from  Awbury  in  her 
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hud,  to  read  and  enjoy  them  unobserved  by  a  stranger ;  and  the  board 
being  now  spread  for  Drake,  I  took  a  chair  aside  to  the  further  part  of 
the  hall,  and  commenced  on  my  own  budget :  Perry  and  Co.'s  first.  The 
treasure  and  bills  had  arrived  safe,  which  was  announced  by  a  more  than 
boBmesS'like  letter.  They  had  paid  Captain  James  400/.  for  freight ;  and 
ifter  defraying  other  charges,  and  paying  a  trifling  commission,  they  had 
foM.  ^6,000/.  money  in  the  three  per  cents.  South  Sea  stock  at  83, 
being  in  stock  67,4247.,  leaving  in  their  hand  1092/.  at  my  disposal ; 
btv^  made  nearly  2000/.  more  by  the  doubloons  than  I  should  have 
ione  by  converting  them  into  bills  at  Jamaica:  which  shows  that  the 
bflb  ihould  have  been  given  at  a  very  trifling  premium,  not  above  2  J  per 
sent  After  I  had  read  this  letter,  I  hastened  to  my  dear  wife,  and  com- 
Bonicated  its  contents,  which  in  their  way  were  altogether  gratifying. 
Bat  she  was  not  long  in  directing  my  attention  to  a  letter  from  her 
n/k  loved,  and  deservedly  revered,  father ;  which  conmienced  by  giving 
jnue  to  Almighty  Grod  for  our  deliverance  from  shipwreck,  and  ^r  his 
fonderful  Providence  towards  us  since  that  event.  He  received  the 
iresent  his  beloved  child  had  sent  him  with  the  same  feelings  that  she  had 
ft  giving  it ;  but  he  hoped  before  his  eyes  closed  on  this  world  to  embrace 
lor  once  more  I  Her  sisters  also  wrote  most  aflectionately,  and  concluded 
J  saying,  she  must  not  be  surprised  if  one  of  them  were  to  take  us  at 
IDT  word,  and  pay  us  a  visit.  My  letters  frt>m  my  family,  which  I  now 
pened,  and  read,  were  equally  gratifying.  In  one  of  these,  my  brother 
xpressed  himself  as  determined  to  join  me  as  soon  as  possible.  But 
here  was  yet  another  letter,  and  that  was  from  my  uncle,  which  I  just 
^anoed  at,  and  then  put  by  for  a  while ;  however,  we  read  it  attentively 
a  the  evening ;  but  for  his  sake  I  will  not  repeat  it.  Had  he  been  made 
■cquainted  with  the  freight  I  sent  to  England,  in  the  frigate,  his  brain 
»onld  have  been  completely  addled. 

Captain  Drake,  in  the  meantime,  lefl  the  mansion,  but  returned  by 
ire  o'clock,  with  four  fine  young  negro  lads,  clothed  decently  in  sailor's 
ackets  and  trowsers.  The  poor  youths  stood  before  the  door,  perhaps 
xoidering  on  their  fate,  careless  or  reckless  of  the  future ;  but  I  desired 
bma  to  give  each  of  them  a  small  wheaten  cake,  and  to  tell  them  to  be- 
»ve  well,  and  they  should  be  kindly  treated.  They  all  understood  her, 
Jeing  from  her  own  country ;  and  they  leaped  for  joy  when  she  spoke 
0  them,  and  at  the  mark  of  future  kindness  they  received  from  her  hand. 

When  they  went  away.  Captain  Drake  handed  me  Mr.  Green's  letter, 
rhich  was  short,  but  enclosing  the  invoice  and  receipt  for  the  cost.  Our 
aptain  had  made  his  passage  to  Kingston  in  the  short  period  of  six  days, 
lid  did  not  lose  a  turtle.  On  his  arrival  he  found  a  ready  market  for 
ion,  at  something  more  than  we  had  anticipated ;  having  received  for  . 
le  hundred  and  five  turtles  850  dollars.  He  paid  600  dollars  for  the 
nr  negro  lads,  and  70  dollars  for  the  seven  sheep  •,  and  t\i'&  tvi^  <i«si'5»"3i 
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cost  50  dollars  each.  So  that  our  turtle  cargo  covered  all  these  chai 
and  soincthiug  over.  The  amount  of  the  invoice  was  304  dollars:  80,  i 
paying  all  this,  and  some  other  incidental  expenses,  he  brought  me  b 
25  duubloims  out  of  the  50  with  which  I  had  entrusted  him. 

We  had  a  great  deal  of  interesting  conversation  ov^  oar  coffee 
cigar ;  amongst  which  he  told  us,  that  Mr.  Green  had  been  very  oin 
him,  but  very  inquisitive;  that  he  observed  we  were  **the  straoj 
people  he  ever  had  met  with  I  **  And  he  threw  out  many  hints,  in 
joke,  that  he  suspected  we  were  carrying  on  a  contraband  trade  with 
Spanish  Main,  if  not  some  other  game  he  would  not  name*  Drakft 
humoured  this  idea,  by  a  mysterious  manner  and  equivocal  answ* 
saying,  however,  with  a  laugh,  ^^  that  if  at  any  time  he  chose  to  pay 
pirates*  nest  a  visit,  we  should  be  happy  to  see  him,  and  would  give 
hospitality.**  This  account  made  my  dear  wile  and  myself  quite  me 
AVo  could  not  refVain  from  laughing  outright  at  some  parts  of  our  fik 
detail ;  particularly  when  he  repeated  a  remark  that  he  said  was  ah 
in  Mr.  Greenes  mouth,  when  talking  to  him  on  the  subject,  —  *^  But  i 
WJW  that  large  gun  for,  then  ?" 

On  the  following  morning,  the  seven  sheep  were  conveyed  by  boat 
the  Long  Bay  pasture  on  Edward*s  Island,  to  join  the  other  flock ;  an 
soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  I  requested  Captain  Drake  to  deliver  all 
little  commissions  to  the  people,  which  they  had  sent  for  by  him,  hei 
we  should  begin  to  unload  the  general  cargo.  He  lost  no  time  in  oi 
plying  with  my  request:  and  a  curious  scene  it  was,  especially  among 
won\en :  but  they  were  all  more  than  satisfied ;  they  were  well  plea 
also  with  what  ^^  the  good  massa  Captain  had  done.**  As  to  their  como 
sions  many  were  useless,  and  others  foolish ;  and,  as  all  were  to  be 
mirotl,  it  may  readily  be  imagined,  there  was  no  work  done  to-day,  li 
tho  shiH>p  had  been  transported  to  the  opposite  side. 

The  now  house,  lately  linished  on  o\ir  plantation,  was  allotted  to  Di 
for  the  present ;  that  his  former  dwelling  might  be  occupied  by  thefi 
new  negro  lads,  to  whom  my  dear  wife  had  given  the  patriarchal  namff 
Abol,  Ntvih,  JaiH)b,  David. 

l)n  Friday  we  began  to  unUvfid ;  and  as  a  first-fruits  from  the  voyi 
the  oK)ok  I  had  sent  lor  was  lixoil  up  in  the  great  hall.  Kota  was  glad 
SiH?  the  wrttH^nuistor ;  for  hitherto  it  had  Ikhju  a  tedious  operation.  S( 
lino  tVuit-troi*  gnUls,  plantinl  in  liitlo  tulvs,  were  for  the  present  brou 
into  tlie  hall  of  the  mansion.  1>y  Sat  unlay  night,  the  lumber  was  all 
shoriN  piled  up  in  thie  onler ;  and  as  the  brioks  sorveil  as  ballast  to 
»i*h\H>ner,  they  were  allow ihI  for  awhile  to  ivmain  on  board. 

Sunday*  "lOih, — When  the  K»ll  rang,  we  all  )\ssembleil  at  prayers,  '. 
fo\ir  young  fvatriarehs  attendotl ;  and  while  they  did  a^  they  saw  others 
they  swnuHl  happy  in  tinding  ihomsi^lves  in  a  situation  of  eijuality  i 
Ail  around  them.  AiW  i^ravcrs,  the  bu;}inoss  oi'  teaching  commenced,  w 
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these  new  scholars  were  turned  over  to  Martin  and  Purdy  to  be  taught 
tlieir  alphabet. 

Monday,  21st. — The  fruit-trees,  eight  in  number,  were  now  put  into 
the  ground,  tubs  and  all  for  the  present,  near  the  sugar-canes,  to  remain 
ti»re  until  they  could  be  transplanted.  The  whole  side  and  bottom  of 
the  little  dale  looked  delightfully.  The  variety,  the  beauty  of  the  several 
pwtB,  now  covered  with  culinary  vegetables  and  Indian  com,  produced  a 
geoendly  pleasing  effect,  as  viewed  fix)m  the  door  of  our  mansion,  or  from 
the  grounds  immediately  adjacent.  In  the  afternoon,  we  visited  the  new 
plantation  on  the  opposite  island,  attended  by  Captain  Drake  and  Diego, 
tad  were  well  pleased  to  see  one  of  the  houses  completely  finished,  and 
Ae  other  in  progress ;  and  all  the  plants  of  every  description  greatly 
finrard. 

On  Wednesday  evening  I  sent  for  Purdy,  who,  as  has  been  stated,  had 
aanied  Allwood*s  daughter,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  have  a 
bnae  and  grounds  near  to  his  kinsfolk  on  Edward's  Island.  The  question 
pleased  him ;  but  he  did  not  seem  quite  sure  that  his  wife's  father  and 
brother  "  would  like  to  make  a  house  for  him."  — "  They  shall  do  it  for  you, 
Rudy,"  said  I ;  "  if  they  will  not  do  it  for  love,  they  will  do  it  for  money." 
But  I  must  do  Allwood  and  his  son  the  justice  to  say,  when  I  spoke  to 
them  on  the  subject,  they  did  not  hesitate  a  moment. 

As  we  were  now  somewhat  at  leisure,  I  determined  to  commence 
bflilding  on  the  Peccary  Field,  for  any  of  our  relatives  that  might  join 
*;  audi  requested  Captain  Drake  to  superintend  the  work.  He  pro- 
oised  all  grace  in  his  power  to  the  fierce  little  natives ;  but  after  he  had 
Wd  my  story  he  did  not  choose  to  go  imarmed. 

On  the  following  day,  taking  four  men  in  the  boat,  with  Lion,  a  couple 
tf  nraskets,  and  four  pikes,  thus  prepared,  we  set  forth  to  fix  on  the  spot 
ttost  eligible  for  the  contemplated  building.  A  space  of  forty-eight  feet  by 
tiiffty-six  was  marked  out,  so  as  to  allow  four  bed-rooms,  two  on  each  side, 
*itli  two  saloons,  for  sitting-rooms,  between.  We  had  nearly  finished 
«nr  business,  when  a  herd  of  peccaries  intruded  themselves :  they  showed 
iw  disposition  to  attack  us  or  Lion ;  rather,  indeed,  seeming  disposed  to 
Xuke  acquaintance  with  us,  and  particularly  with  the  dog ;  but  one  of 
tiieni  being  somewhat  rude  in  his  caresses.  Lion  gave  him  a  turn  over, 
«nd  a  battle  instantly  began.  The  dog  was  engaged  by  three  or  four  of 
titem  at  the  same  instant,  one  of  which  he  pinned  to  the  ground ;  but  the 
others,  finding  themselves  unmolested,  attacked  him  so  furiously  and 
e&ctually  with  their  tusks,  that  the  blood  was  seen  streaming  from 
Ins  sides  and  shoulders :  so  that  if  we  had  not  quickly  run  to  his  assist- 
uice,  large  and  powerM  as  he  was,  they  soon  must  have  destroyed  him. 
rhe  blacks  were  desired  to  charge  the  little  desperadoes  with  their 
akes,  yet  not  until  many  of  them  were  killed,  did  the  rest  make  off. 
Lfler  having  satisfactoxily  completed  the  object  on  which  ;vj^  ■?i^"a^ 
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tho  party  returned  before  sunset,  with  a  cargo  of  live  era 
dead  peccaries. 

During  a  period  of  some  weeks,  the  respective  parties  pun 
little  variation  tho  employments  heretofore  stated.  Sometimes ' 
our  former  haunts  in  the  cocoa-nut  grove,  which  was  the  onl^i 
where  wo  could  sit  as  formerly,  quite  by  ourselves,  with  our  < 
dog  at  our  feet,  and  repose  our  spirits  without  the  chance  of 
Sometimes  while  there  I  took  off  my  coat,  and  climbed  a  tree 
gaskets,  and  brought  down  a  few  fresh  cocoa-nuts  to  regale 
companion.  Now  and  then  we  conversed  on  what  we  had  beex 
whether  religious  history,  or  only  amusing  story;  or  talked 
scenes  of  our  first  days  in  this  BeUicl  of  the  desert.  We  seen 
to  cast  a  glance  on  the  subject  of  our  wealth :  but  it  happenec 
that  my  Eliza  asked  me  how  much  a  year  the  money  which 
placed  in  tho  funds  would  produce  ? — "About  200(W.  a  year, 
I  replied. — "Then,  my  honoured  husband,"  said  she,  "surely 
lievcr  again  send  a  hundred  poor  turtles  to  the  butcher,  to  sav 
300/.  I  **  The  rebuke  was  just :  few  but  herself  would  have  ma 
use  of  the  infonnation  she  had  required ;  and  I  took  shame  t 
promising  I  never  would  repeat  such  an  act  again. 

Friday,  September  5th.— Allwood  reported  the  three  house 
on  Edward's  Island ;  and  Diego  stated  many  articles  of  the  harv 
for  getting  in.  Early  in  October  the  whole  produce  of  all  our  p 
was  got  in  and  housed  ,*  that  from  tho  opposite  island  being  broi 
In  this  gathering,  to  my  great  surprise,  there  were  three  floi 
filled  with  pressed  tobacco  leaves,  of  excellent  quality.  There 
no  want,  certainly,  of  that  article  heretofore ;  but,  till  now,  i 
been  well  cured.  And  for  the  same  reason,  a  few  of  my  Ilavan 
given  to  tho  men,  had  always  been  considered  as  a  treat ;  Diej 
saying  that  his  cigars  were  only  "  Cabana,"  alluding  to  thei 
manufacture. 

Tuesday,  October  14th. — It  was  now  the  time  to  fulfil  my  eng 
to  Allwood*s  fiunily ;  and  to  this  end,  I  told  them  the  wood  i 
materials  that  had  been  used  in  building  the  houses,  I  should  c< 
a  set-off  against  their  labour  in  erecting  them,  for  an  occupatioi 
years.  "  And  now,"  said  I,  "  let  your  wives  come  to  the  storeb 
furnish  themselves  with  kettles  and  earthenware,  knives  and  i 
every  other  thing  requisite  to  make  your  homes  comfortable :  as 
and  chairs,  and  such  like,  you  can  make  those  yourselves,  at  youi 
These  propositions  were  well  received,  and  tho  women  lost  n 
making  their  demands  upon  the  storehouse  in  consequence ;  but, 
other  people  who  have  an  acToimt  with  a  tradesman,  their  or< 
rather  largo:  however,  I  desired  they  slioulil  have  whatever 
quired ;  and  accordingly  they  fitted  up  their  three  houses  very 
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ably.  Within  a  few  days,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  new  hamlet,  and  without  any 
difficulty  subdivided  the  twelve  acres  into  three  equal  allotments.  By 
Saturday  the  25th  of  October,  all  was  in  due  order  at  Allwood's  Plant- 
ations ;  for  80  we  now  called  it. 

My  Eliza  now  sent  for  the  wives  of  old  Allwood,  and  Manus,  and 
Purdy,  and  gave  to  each  of  them  six  young  hens  and  a  cock,  and  as  many 
dnda  apiece ;  also  to  each  a  young  she  goat,  and  one  male  amongst  the 
wiufe  party.  The  women  expressed  much  gratitude;  making  many 
professbns  of  the  warmest  attachment.  Their  kind  Mend  then  said  at 
parting — "Remember,  nothing  but  sickness  must  ever  prevent  your 
attendance  here  on  the  Sabbath!  and  on  that  day,  a  dinner  will  be 
provided  for  you  after  divine  service."  They  took  their  leave,  loaded 
with  their  poultry,  and  dragging  their  goats  along  with  them,  well  satis- 
fied with  my  gracious  Eliza,  and  her  kind  and  useful  presents.  On  the 
aime  evening,  their  husbands  came  to  thank  her  also;  so  they  were 
«D  made  happy,  but  she  the  happiest  of  the  party. — "Mercy  is  twice 
Uessed!"  says  our  inspired  Shakspeare;  and  I  say — so  is  every  act  of 
kindness: — "it  blesses  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes;"  but  most 
tb  giver. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


Squdat,  October  26th. — We  were  much  pleased  with  the  improved 
'   devotion  of  all  our  people  this  day ;  and  afterwards,  with  the  great  pro- 
gtess  many  of  them  had  made,  in  reading  words  of  one  and  two  syllables, 
m  sentences  conveying  sense  and  meaning. 

Monday,  27th. — At  sunrise,  Martin  reported  a  brig  in  the  ofBng ;  and, 
with  the  glass,  we  discovered  a  union  jack  flying  at  her  fore-top-gallant 
BMst-head.  I  despatched  Martin  with  the  information  to  my  wife,  desir- 
n^  him  at  the  same  time  to  tell  her  not  to  be  alarmed,  as  we  intended  to 
fee  the  gun,  when  we  hoisted  our  colours.  Having  given  Martin  plenty 
<^time  to  deliver  his  message,  the  piece  was  fired,  and  the  colours  hoisted ; 
iHdch  was  answered  from  the  brig.  From  this  moment  I  had  no  doubt 
rf  its  being  Captain  Taylor,  returned  to  us  in  our  own  ark,  and  perhaps 
hringiog  with  him  some  of  our  family.  I  hastened  to  apprise  the  dear 
partner  of  all  my  cares  and  joys  of  my  anticipations.  A  thousand  fond 
ideas  flashed  across  her  mind,  -die  moment  I  spoke ;  and  in  her  transport; 

«he  threw  herself  on  my  breast,  saying,  "  Oh,  my  dear  Edward !  if " 

then  pausing,  added  — "but  just  as  it  may  please  God!    I  will  not 
TBnture  to  say  more.    He  is  our  gracious  God,  and  kind  Father." 

The  Avon  was  quickly  imder  weigh,  having  Captain  Drake  on  board, 
with  the  schooner*8  crew ;  and  by  the  time  we  had  placed  o^iISQlN^'a>^saA<^sft 
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the  colours,  we  saw  her  go  alongside  of  the  brig,  as  she  lay-to,  with  the 
main -topsail  aback.  They  both  quickly  made  sail,  the  Avon  leading,  aad 
soon  we  had  the  pleasure  to  see.  them  approach  near  to  the  prpmontorj, 
when  I  perceived  a  female  on  deck.  I  put  the  glass  to  my  eye,  and  rm 
saw  distinctly  my  brother,  and  my  Eliza^s  sister,  Amelia,  looldng  towaids 
us. — "They  are  indeed  there,  my  best  beloved!"  I  exclaimed,  "ycnff 
sister  Amelia  and  my  brother  I " — "  Blessed  be  God  I "  said  she,  and  souk 
into  my  arms.  In  a  little,  she  sighed  deeply,  then  by  degrees  raised  vp 
her  head  and  smiled,  looking  earnestly  towards  the  vessel.  The  schoonei^l 
best  boat  had  been  manned;  so  that  the  moment  the  brig  dropped 
anchor,  we  stepped  in,  and  rowed  alongside.  My  dear  Eliza,  with  the 
agility  of  a  kid,  sprung  up  on  deck :  I  quickly  followed  her ;  and  we  eadi 
flew  into  the  arms  of  the  children  of  our  fathers. 

Our  people  waited  to  greet  our  coming  friends,  upon  the  beach,  with 
every  testimony  of  respectful  attachment ;  but  our  domestics  alone  fol- 
lowed us  to  the  mansion.  Here  we  welcomed  our  dear  guests  with  t 
new  embrace ;  my  beloved  wife  saying,  "  This  is  indeed  a  happy  day  to 
us."  —  "And  to  us  also,  my  dear  Eliza,"  replied  her  sister. 

They  now  expressed  their  surprise  at  every  thing  around  them.— 
"And  is  it  here  you  were  wrecked,  brother?"  said  James. — "Yes,"! 
replied;  "here;  we  will  point  out  the  exact  spot  to  you  by  and  by."— 
"  But  this  island  is  not  the  uncivilised,  half  desolate  place,  in  which  we 
expected  to  find  you,"  returned  he. — "No,"  replied  my  Eliza;  "our 
Grod  has  made  the  wilderness  to  blossom  as  the  rose  I  and  when  we  were 
thrown  on  this  coast,  Edward  and  I,  and  Fidele  here,  were  all  our  co©* 
pany." — "O  Fidele  I"  cried  Amelia,  "come  here."  The  fond  animA 
on  being  spoke  to,  raised  its  fore-feet  on  her  knee,  and  devoured  her 
hand  will  caresses. — "You  know  me  then,  Fidele ? "  continued  she.  Ob 
which  the  kind  little  creature  redoubled  its  fondness,  as  much  as  to  Wft 
"I  do  indeed  remember  you."  The  ladies  now  soon  retired;  and  I 
requested  my  brother  to  walk  down  with  me  to  the  beach.  We  nei 
Diego  by  the  way.  "  Hark  you,"  said  I,  "  lodge  the  four  lads  in  the 
plank-house,  and  remove  all  the  stores  out  of  our  store-room  into  the 
house  on  the  north."  Diego  bowed  more  elegantly  than  usual,  but 
without  speaking  a  word,  and  retired  to  execute  the  orders  I  had  give^ 
him. — "Is  that  a  negro?"  said  my  brother;  "I  should  say  he  is  a  very 
well-bred  man." — "IIow  can  it  be  otherwise,  brother,"  I  replied,  smilinf? 
"is  not  he  at  court?  He  is  my  minister  for  the  home  departmenfc* 
This  made  James  smile  in  return;  but  he  evidently  did  not  knot 
whether  to  consider  me  in  jest  or  earnest. 

During  dinner,  Mrs.  Rota  had  many  commendations  for  her  excelleBt 
fare,  and  still  more  exquisite  cookery ;  but  our  dear  relations,  as  they 
sat  at  table,  were  more  delighted  with  the  fine  view  through  the  open 
doors  than  with  all  the  cunning  of  Dame  Bota.    When  alone,  we  not 
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talked  over  family  affairs,  and  read  the  letters  they  had  brought  with 
ihem  from  Awbury,  which  afforded  a  heartfelt  pleasure  to  us  both.  After 
the  letters  had  been  perused,  and  many  a  kind  word  had  passed  from 
the  lips  of  my  Eliza,  her  sister  took  occasion  to  say, — "  So  you  perceive 
Qiat  we  were  determined  to  lose  no  time  in  joining  you ;  for  as  no  one 
would  have  me,  and  nobody  would  have  James, — is  it  not  so,  James?** 
oontiiiaed  she,  "we  cut  the  matter  short,  and  followed  your  example." 
"  Yoa  little  monkey  I "  cried  her  husband,  "  you  know  I  had  long  pined 
to  make  myself  happy  with  you,  but  only  wanted  those  means  which  our 
kind  brother  here  so  unexpectedly  afforded  us." -^"  All  is  well,"  rejoined 
By  Eliza ;  "  and  that  same  brother  will  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
fflake  you  both  comfortable  here,  now  that  you  have  conj&ded  yourselves 
to  his  friendship."  On  her  saying  this,  I  took  my  brother's  hand,  which 
was  the  best  speech  I  could  make  on  the  occasion.  Our  conversation 
next  turned  on  my  uncle,  whose  letter  by  them  I  had  not  yet  read,  but 
which  I  begged  leave  now  to  open.  I  read  it  to  myself,  and  smiled :  — 
"This  is  a  very  different  letter  from  the  last,  my  dear  Eliza,"  said  J,  putting 
it  in  my  pocket.  "  And  there  is  a  little  postscript  in  it,  from  my  good 
old  aunt,  telling  me  the  Virginian  nightingale  is  well ;  and  if  I  have  any 
other  pretty  thing  to  send  her.  Captain  Taylor  will  take  charge  of  it." 

Tuesday,  28th. — Captain  Taylor  waited  on  me  early  in  the  morning, 
tdling  me,  he  wished  to  proceed  to  the  Bay  of  Honduras  without  loss  of 
time,  as  my  cousin  would  be  expecting  his  arrival  with  anxiety ;  and, 
therefore,  forthwith  he  would  land  the  supplies  which  had  been  shipped 
fiar  me  by  my  uncle's  orders. 

The  amount  of  the  invoice  was  480/. ;  but  my  uncle  had  not  counted 
without  his  host ;  he  had  learned  from  Captain  Taylor  that  I  had  brought 
ui  iron  chest  well  filled  with  money  from  Jamaica,  although  he  coidd  not 
Revise  how  I  came  by  it.  ^  The  story  of  our  attack  on  the  Guarda  Costa's 
boat,  having  been  magnified  so  as  to  throw  a  wonderful  light  on  the 
Jubject,  my  uncle,  in  his  letter,  says — "Eh,  Ned!  'tis  well  thee  didst  not 
lose  either  life  or  limb  in  the  attack  on  the  Galleon ;  how  much  did  come 
to  thy  share  ?  — *  Tis  a  secret,  may  be !  thee  must  have  got  a  pretty  penny ; 
iid  hear  thou  hast  a  large  iron  chest  full,  besides  the  schooner  thou  bought 
Bid  what  didst  send  to  Awbury :  well,  thou  art  a  good-hearted  fellow, 
!fed:  and  now  thy  brother  and  his  wife  wish  to  join  thee,  I  will  let 
Taylor  take  them  out  for  201.  a  head,  in  his  way  to  the  Bay ;  as  he  tells 
ne  he  can  pop  in  on  you,  without  going  much  out  of  his  way ;  and  I 
*ke  upon  me  to  send  thee  out  an  investment  by  him,  of  which  thee 
Juiyest  take  much,  or  little,  or  all ;  but  the  goods  are  shipped  purposely 
h  thee ;  and  thou  mayest  make  good  profit  on  them,  if  thou  knowest 
iow ;  but  if  thou  wilt  not  take  them,  I  may  be  loser.  The  amount,  to  be 
Wre,  is  large,  but  if  not  convenient  to  pay  ready  money  (for  which  will 
jDow  five  per  cent,  discount),  thee  shall  have  credit  for  twelve  months. 
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tni  Taylor  makes  his  next  voyage."  My  uncle  enclosed  in  Mi  letter  ft 
counter-statement  to  mine,  contriying  to  make  the  balance  considenblj 
more  in  his  own  favour  than  I  had  done ;  however,  I  resolved  to  lit 
it  pass,  without  objection  or  comment,  and  pay  agreeably  to  bu  own 
statement. 

Our  dear  friends  from  Awbury  had  not  burdened  themselves  with  many 
matters  beyond  their  wardrobe,  so  that  all  their  moveables  were  soon 
conveyed  into  our  mansion.  During  my  counting-house  occupatioiifl,  nj 
wife  and  her  sister,  with  James  also,  were  busily  employed  in  writiiig' 
long  letters  to  England,  in  which  I  interrupted  Eliza,  saying — **Go^ 
dear,  and  put  up  a  piece  of  the  silver  tissue  for  my  aunt,  and  tell  herik 
came  from  China — which  I  believe  it  did,  some  how  or  other,  and  imlB 
her  a  few  lines  with  my  love."  I  then  sat  down  and  wrote  my  own 
letters  to  England ;  and  next  dashed  off  a  civil  one  to  my  cousin  at 
George's  Key. 

During  dinner,  Taylor  often  expressed  his  great  pleasure  in  the  pro- 
gress every  day  produced  in  the  comforts  of  our  little  colony.  But  lie 
added — "I  don't  see  how  you  are  to  get  any  trade  here.^ — "01"  I 
replied,  with  a  grave  air,  "  we  can  board  a  galleon  now  and  then ;  ihii 
will  do." — James  and  he  glanced  at  each  other. — "My  dear  brother,* 
said  Eliza,  "  you  look  like  Gil  Bias,  when  he  saw  Captain  Rolando  I  Bo 
you  really  think  my  husband  is  a  pirate?— he  is  oidy  playing  off  a  job 
at  your  uncle's  expense ;  who  says,  in  his  letter,  that  ?ie  hopes  Edward  hd 
a  good  share  of  the  galleon  lie  boarded  !  Now  that  impression  must  hiT« 
arisen  from  something  you  told  him,  Captain  Taylor,"  added  she,  addreiH 
ing  Taylor,  "  about  capturing  the  Guarda  Costa's  boat,  with  the  two 
Bermudians ;  and  that  is  the  galleon  floating  in  his  brain."  James  tod 
his  wife  now  laughed,  and  Captain  Taylor  began  to  explain ;  but  we  sooa 
perceived,  by  his  confused  apology,  that  he  had  said  rather  more  to  ny 
uncle  than  had  been  quite  correct :  however,  it  was  of  no  great  import- 
ance, and  we  passed  it  all  over  as  a  matter  of  pleasantry. 

It  was  dark  when  the  coffee  was  served  this  evening,  so  that  the  gla* 
shades  were  placed  over  the  candles.  Amelia  admired  them  very  miM^ 
But  did  not  seem  as  pleased  with  my  cigar ;  and  openly  expressed  her 
dislike,  when  James  discovered  an  inclination  to  join  me.  —  "Amelift," 
said  my  dear  wife,  "we  must  lodge  you  in  the  plank-house,  for  afeir 
evenings,  and  you  will  soon  be  glad  to  get  enveloped  in  this  deliciooi 
smoke,  to  protect  you  from  the  myriads  of  sand-flies." —"  Very  well,"  ske 
replied,  "  when  the  sand-flies  bite,  he  may  smoke  I  But  gentlemen  nenr 
smoke  in  England,  till  they  are  half  a  hundred  years  old,  and  then  they 
use  a  handsome  pipe,  which  certainly  in  an  old  gentleman's  hand  loob 
something  respectable ;  like  a  justice  of  the  peace !  — but  as  to  these  cigan^ 
they  remind  me  of  dirty  boys,  tr3ring  to  smoke  a  piece  of  stick."  At  iUi 
xjioment  our  captains  came  in,  and  ti^ey  joined  me  in  the  fumatioo,  to  the 
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presA  amnflement  of  my  dear  wife,  who  wished  to  see  her  sister  smoked 
mt  of  her  prejudices. 

Id  the  ereniDg,  after  we  retired,  my  Eliza  told  me  that  her  sister  had 
aken  a  clandestine  peep  into  the  iron  chest,  during  the  minute  or  two  it 
ras  left  open,  when  she  was  bringing  the  tissue  to  me.  My  dear  wife 
irned  herself  vexed  at  the  spirit  of  the  action,  and  therefore  had  gently 
Glided  her ;  telling  her  she  was  welcome  to  look  into  any  of  her  sister's 
Irawers,  but  never  again  to  attempt  to  pry  into  anything  that  more 
iflpedally  belonged  to  her  husband. — "I,  too,  am  sorry  for  this,  dearest," 
etomed  I;  "for  doubts  between  relatives  are  ugly  tilings." — "O  never 
Mnd,  we  shall  be  as  good  friends  as  ever,"  she  replied;  "and  now  the 
jnmnd  is  made  sure." 

Wednesday,  29th. — Captain  Taylor  took  his  leave  as  soon  as  the  sea- 
veeze  freshened.  After  breakfast,  James  Und  I  went  out  together  to 
i&t  the  several  houses  on  the  plantation,  and  to  show  him  other  parts  of 
Bj  little  domain.  I  took  him  to  the  inlet,  where  the  kind  providence  of 
>od  had  placed  the  brig,  after  delivering  us  from  the  reefs  and  rocks ; 
Iioi  into  the  recess  where  once  the  thicket  stood,  and  showed  him  our 
*tensive  storehouse,  and  the  spacious  cavern  within  it,  which  much  ex- 
ited his  astonishment.  "Now,  James,"  said  I,  "you  must  take  charge 
rf  an  these  things,  and  keep  books  of  them  regularly,  as  I  have  done ; 
*d  I  will  allow  you  a  hundred  a  year  for  doing  it ;  and  as  soon  as  cir- 
^DBBStances  may  permit,  you  shall  commence  trading  as  a  merchant,  and 
ifl  the  money  you  can  make  shall  be  your  own."  —  "  My  dear  brother," 
^  replied,  "  I  will  be  guided  entirely  by  you ;  and,  I  hope,  I  shall  not  be 
Ungratefal  for  your  kindness." 

We  then  proceeded  in  the  Avon  to  Peccary  Field,  where  the  carpenters 
*ere  at  work.  "  That  is  a  capital  looking  house,"  observed  James,  as  we  * 
feir  near  the  little  bay. —  "  I  hope,  my  dear  brother,"  I  replied,  "  it  will 
be  a  commodious  one.  It  is  in  the  best  situation  on  George's  Island, 
■ndit  is  intended  for  you."  —"Indeed!"  he  said;  "but  why  not  for 
yoonelf  ?"  —  "  O,  no,"  was  my  reply ;  "  we  should  always  treat  our  friends 
better  than  ourselves.  In  a  couple  of  months  you  will  be  able  to  inhabit 
^  if  you  please.  But  I  advise  you  to  remain  with  us  till  the  latter  end  of 
ffeiary ;  by  which  time  I  shall  be  able  to  fit  up  the  interior,  and  to 
Rffnish  you  with  a  suitable  establishment."  After  perambidating  the 
i^acent  shore  and  grounds,  we  returned,  bringing  Drake  along  with  us 
to  dinner.  James  was  full  of  what  he  had  seen ;  ^  that  during  dinner  he 
XAtinued  to  talk  of  nothing  else ;  and  our  sister  was  quite  agog  to  go  over 
be  ground  agiun  with  him,  which  I  promised  she  should  do  to-morrow. 

Thursday,  30th. — Captjun  Drake  was  desired  to  send  off  the  Avon, 
ith  the  men  and  their  requisites,  to  the  creek ;  and  to  attend  on  my 
•tyther  and  his  wife  with  the  schooner's  large  boat,  and  row  them  to 
eocazy  Field.    My  dear  Eliza  took  care  to  put  up  a  basket  with  refresh- 
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you,  and  thus  I  will  deil  with  you  as  long  as  we  are  brotken.*' 

said — ^*  It  is  no  wonder,  Edward,  joa  are  so  xidi,  if  monej  oonm  in  fib 

this.** 

Cj^vtain  Drake  dined  with  us ;  and  we  laughed  heartily,  oyer  a  gmi 
bowl  of  punch,  at  our  grand  display  of  a  flag,  a  cannon,  a  fine  eoat»  aiq| 
and  a  sentinel,  to  our  Spanish  yisters.  We  had  not  sat  laog  over  itf 
^aas,  when  I  told  CaptJun  Drake  I  found  it  expedient  to  send  him  ll 
Jamaica.  ^  Therefore,**  said  I,  ^get  the  sdiooner  ready  Soar  sea  to-matrMl 
then  take  in  the  dje-woods  we  bought  of  the  Spaniard,  and  yon  shaftfll 
on  Saturday  morning.** — ^  It  shall  be  done,  sir,**  he  rqdiied ;  and  be^il 
the  pe<^le  dispersed,  he  went  out  to  them,  and  infiirmed  then  of  Hi 
intended  speedy  departure.  When  my  soul*s  partner  and  I  zetared  Ip 
our  own  room,  I  explained  to  her  the  objects  I  had  in  Tiew  by  wmXtJ 
off  the  Pozghee  so  suddenly.  And  then  endeaTonring  to  dismia  ll 
woridly  care,  we  resigned  oursdTes  to  the  welcome  influence  of  tkep> 

Friday,  7th.  —  We  were  all  busily  employed  this  morning,  in  wnt 
to  England ;  my  wife,  and  her  sister,  to  our  friends ;  I  transcribing  dofB' 
cates  of  letters,  with  bills,  giyen  to  Captain  Taykr,  ibr  my  uncle,  togeAf 
with  an  order  for  goods  by  the  Mary  next  year.  I  wrote  also  to 
and  Co.,  and  to  llr.  Green,  at  Kingston.  These  done,  I  desired 
procure  two  sawyers,  and  one  bricklayer,  all  firee  people,  if  he  oonU 
them.  Ald«^  to  buy  seven  young  negro  men,  and  four  young 
newly  arnTed  from  Guinea ;  and  to  take  in  bricks,  planks,  bo«rd%  kk 
agreeable  to  memoranda  of  items,  and  one  chest  of  tea ;  also  twenty  i 
of  arms  more,  with  accoutrements ;  and  to  procure  fifty  suits  of 
clothing,  if  possible. 

Saturday,  Sth.  — Early  in  the  morning  Captain  Drake  came  to  t^ 
leave,  when  I  counted  him  down  225  doubhxms,  equal  to  S500  doDfl 
which  is  about  S602.  sterling ;  but  desired  him,  with  a  smile,  to  bring  iM 
as  many  of  the  gold  pieces  as  he  could.  He  got  under  wrigh  about  riH 
oV'lot'iu  and  pis^od  through  the  northern  channel,  with  a  fine  brees^  4 
E.  by  X.,  carrying  the  good  wishes  ot'  the  settlement  in  his  wake^  fo  li| 
and  his  crew. 

Three  carponieps  were  still  kopt  on  a:  Peccary  Field  house,  to 
the  interior.  Id  uvung  which  they  re>.^ulred  no  extra  assistance.  OmI 
the  two  j\>ul:ry  i:lrls  was  added  to  the  washerwomen,  in  lieu  of  Mirt; 
single  **  heuwitW"  (ais  my  father  used  to  i-all  such  a  person  in  his  ftH 
bei:^  found  qw:e  enough  for  the  busicesa.  since  its  manigemienft  kl 
become  better  uuders:ood.  SiiU  therv.'  wis  plenty  to  do,  notwithstsnA 
the  late  abs:rac;k.^n  of  poultry  K\r  Allwcs>l's  plantation ;  for  the 
broods  of  iieeiv^  turkeys,  ducki^  anl  k^wIs  were  numerous,  and  the 
flivk,  taken  t^^ther,  ijiute  a  swirm. 

SuniaT,  9:h.  —  Wo  enjoyed  our  as^sfmbliag  together  on  the  Sa 
m  ^pty  quie:uess ;  co  hurry  of  s|>Irits»  no  distractkua  of  thought : 
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nfabol,  tfter  prajrers,  was  stnctlj  attended  to ;  in  wliidi  duty  oar 
ifcer  9md  sistar  efaeerfullj  lent  thdr  aid,  and  I  was  happy  to  see  their 
!  at  the  Imfinesa. 

Eoadaj,  lOdi.  -*  We  now  Ibimd  leisure  to  enjoy  onrselyes  with  onr 
rfiiendfli  in  personal  recreations.  Sometimes  we  walked  abroad  in 
bmI  of  tiie  toatmng  on  the  beach,  collecting  shdls ;  or,  when  the  snn 
Iq^  reposed  nnder  the  shade  of  one  of  our  numerons  fine  trees,  and 

•  md  books  of  annflement,  —  Gil  Bias,  or  the  Arabian  Nights*  En- 
UBBeBta,  or  Swift's  Gxdliyer.  But  my  dear  £liza*s  fayourite  was  the 
idbe  Lost  of  IfiltoD,  which,  with  a  few  other  choice  books,  her  fiither 
Mt  to  her  by  A"**^*^    From  this  sublime  work  she  wt>i2ld  some* 

•  read  a  fine  passage  to  us,  and  always  with  great  pathos ;  fiir  her 
was  in  the  subject,  and  she  therefore  did  the  author  justice.  I  will 
however,  dissemble,  that  my  eyening  cigar,  a  gratification  not  quite 
negated,  in  which  now  my  brother  heartily  joined,  afforded  great 
iore  both  to  ourselves  and  to  our  wives ;  as  one  or  other  read  out  to 
y  the  shades  on  the  table,  during  that  ceremony.  Thus  we  passed  our 
)f  observing  faithfully  the  Sabbath,  as  it  came  roimd. 

bnday^  1st  December. — ^The  carpenters  reported  the  house  at  Feocary 
d  CQB^leted;  we  therefore  visited  it  in  the  Avon  on  the  same  day, 
were  highly  pleased  with  it  altogether, — its  commodious  size,  the 
ttf  of  the  mtnataon,  and  the  excellent  workmanship  and  materials. 
km  was,  however,  a  business  hanging  over  us  to  be  done,  in  which 
dear  wife  tedc  a  lively  interest.  The  pigeons  must  be  shut  out  from 
r  ancient  domain,  the  cave ;  for  we  found  they  soiled  the  packages 
rad  there.  After  many  consultations,  it  was  at  length  determined  to 
itoBCi  a  hxgQ  pigeon-house  round  the  sides  of  the  natural  shaft  of 
r  CDtraaoe.  But  as  time  must  pass,  before  it  could  be  completed,  it 
abo  resolved  that  the  pigeons  should  be  allowed  quiet  possession  of 
r  former  home,  till  the  new  one  was  ready  for  them.  This  reminds 
to  BOtice  that  the  pigeons  which  Captain  Drake  brought  from  Jamaica 
le  three  months  ago,  had  taken  kindly  to  a  tea-box  we  had  stuck  up  at 
end  of  the  fowl-house  in  the  stoccado;  but  our  own  two  little  wild 
I  would  not  associate  with  them,  but  left  us  when  their  wing-feathers 
e  allowed  to  grow,  no  doubt  to  join  their  old  firiends. 
ifldy  in  December,  we  became  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  the  schooner ; 
m  the  weather  continued  fine,  I  attributed  her  delay  to  Drake's  difH- 
f  in  executing  some  of  the  commissions  without  a  great  sacrifice  of 
«y. 

B  the  Tnnmmg  of  the  19th,  we  received  the  unexpected  intelligence 
Xsvier^s  wife,  Hachinta,  had  brought  forth  a  male  child  in  the  night. 
could  scarcely  believe  Bota,  who  gave  the  information ;  for  we  did 
Bven  suspect  Hachinta's  pregnancy,  she  having  continued  her  work  as 
L    Mj  dear  wife  and  her  sister  lost  no  time  in  visiting  the  \itt\s^ 

L  2 
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stranger,  administering  every  thing  necessary  to  the  mother ;  and  o 
return,  they  set  about  making  baby-clothes,  with  which,  I  aftea 
understood,  the  mother  would  gladly  have  dispensed.  But  he  wi 
first-bom  I  and  there  was  of  course  a  great  fbss  about  him;  a 
honour  him  as  much  as  possible,  his  name  must  be  George,  afti 
good  king.  **  Very  well,**  said  I,  **be  it  so :  and  if  he  take  hb  £ 
name  as  a  patronymic,  it  will  sound  altogether  nobly, '  George  Xar 
But  alas  I  the  peculiar  pronunciation  of  the  Spaniards  was  notfikror 
to  the  name  of  this  **  august  infant  ;**  for  both  father  and  moths 
Diego  too,  when  speaking  of  him  by  his  name,  called  him  ^* 
Shaver,**  or  **  Corky  Shaver,**  which,  in  a  great  measure,  destroy! 
sublimity  of  my  intention. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 


Monday,  22nd  December.— I  was  preparing  to  go  out  in  the  Avon, 
a  schooner  was  discovered  f^om  the  flag-staff  by  Diego,  and  was  i 
■nised  to  be  our  anxiously  expected  vessel.  She  had  now  approabhei 
enough  to  allow  me  to  see  distinctly  with  the  glass  everybody  and 
thing  upon  deck ;  and  the  sight  a  good  deal  confounded  me.  **  Dk 
said  I,  **  Captain  Drake  has  brought  all  Kingston  with  him,  I  be 
take  the  glass ;  and  see  what  a  crowd  is  there ;  what  am  I  to  do  wj 
those  people  P  **  We  were  all  filled  with  wonder ;  but  the  more  so  I 
serving  that  many  of  them,  men,  women,  and  children,  nem  i 
However,  as  soon  as  the  anchor  was  down,  Drake  came  on  shore ;  I 
corned  him  heartily,  as  one  found  that  had  been  lost,  exclaiming  i 
at  the  same  instant,  " But  who  have  you  got  there ?'*  "I  don*t  k 
,  returned  he,  "  whether  I  have  done  right  or  wrong ;  but  I  have  hr 
four  families  I  saw  in  distress  at  Kingston.  The  men  had  belong 
the  temporary  corps  that  was  raised,  you  may  remember,  for  p 
down  the  Maroons ;  but  being  found  useless,  it  was  disbanded.  ' 
four  families,  being  foolishly  advised,  remained  in  Jamaica;  and  gnu 
found  themselves  in  no  better  condition  than  the  firee  negroes,  wh 
bad  enough.** — "  Go  and  tell  them,*'  said  T,  "  they  shall  be  well  re« 
but  where  to  lodge  them,  Drake,  I  really  do  not  know.  Who  else 
you  got  ?**  "  Every  one,**  he  replied,  "  you  desired  me  to  obtain.** 
have  done  well !**  returned  I.  "Go  and  tell  them  also  they  sh 
kindly  treated ;  but  for  a  little  time  they  must  put  up  with  great  J 
venienccs.** 

When  they  were  brought  in  I  reeeived  them  courteously ;  and  m 
wjfo,  >rho  never  could  bear  to  see  even  an  insect  in  suffering,  spoke ! 
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women.  The  men  were  beyond  the  prime  of  life,  and  looked  the 
fixr  wear;  their. wives  were  slatterns;  and  the  children  looked 

ones,**  said  I  to  my  brother,  after  they  were  gone,  **  there  is  nothing 
I  perceiTe,  but  to  convert  your  house  into  a  barrack,  till  we  can 
mraelYes  round,  for  these  people."  —  "It  is  yours,  brother,"  he 
1;  "do  with  it  as  you  please;  but  if  it  were  not,  you  should  be 
welcome  to  it  for  the  purpose  wanted." 

I  black  strangers  were  next  brought  on  shore,  and  introduced  in 
m.  The  sawyers  had  been  purchased  at  400  dollars  each ;  a  great 
but  they  were  fine  fellows,  and  unencumbered.  The  bricklayer 
aezt ;  a  mulatto  free  man,  named  Hart,  with  a  wife  and  two  young 
en,  male  and  female.  The  new  negroes  were  now  mustered ;  and 
x)king  young  people  they  were,  decently  clad  in  Osnaburgh ;  seven 
md  four  girls.  That  my  embarrassment  might  be  more  complete, 
ro  Kew  Englanders  had  brought  wives  with  them,  who  were  pre- 
.  to  us  in  their  turn.  "Dame  Rota,"  said  I,  "  what  are  we  to  do 
heseP" — "Let  them  be  with  Derrick  and  his  wife,  if  it  please 
"  she  replied,  courtesying.  "  But  then,"  I  rejoined, "  Derrick  and  his 
mst  take  their  husbands  also." — "But  they  not  married  yet,"  re- 
Bota,  looking  with  no  inconsiderable  importance,  as  she  made  the 
— •*  You  are  quite  right.  Duenna,"  I  exclaimed ;  "  we  will  see  about 
1  Sunday ;  and  you  may  now  tell  them  so." 

stain  Drake  handed  me  my  letters,  and  gave  me  an  outline  of  his 
i  and  expenditure,  while  snatching  a  morsel.  He  merely  told  me 
1 0old  the  dye-woods  well,  but  that  the  proceeds  and  all  the  doub- 
csKcepting  ten,  had  been  expended ;  and  these  he  now  gave  me. 
di  your  sangaxee,  my  good  fellow,"  said  I ;  "  and  take  the  soldiers 
leir  families,  and  whatever  they  may  have  brought  with  them,  to 
rj  Field  house,  in  the  Avon ;  take  the  seven  new  negro  men  also^ 
at  the  New  Englanders  into  the  boat  to  work  her ;  it  may  be  as 
or  the  present  to  keep  them  out  of  the  way."  Drake  made  no 
reply  than,  "Very  wedl,  sir;"  quickly  after,  moving  off  to  carry 
ier  into  execution. 

aday,  23d. — Early  in  the  morning,  I  took  my  dear  wife  and  Diego, 
ly  brother  and  sister,  into  council  on  the  subject  of  providing  per- 
it  accommodations  for  the  people,  but  most  immediately  for  our 
n^resses.  We  all  seemed  puzzled.  After  a  considerable  pause, 
lie  minister  at  last  spoke  as  follows: — "If  it  so  please  my  good 
I  will  go  back  from  big  small  house  to  my  own  house,  after  Hall 
ickett  take  away  their  wives ;  and  then  Derrick  go  to  live  again  with 
r.  Martin  and  Mira  stay  with  us  will  be  four — and  will  only  be 
id  child  at  Shavier^s ;  then,  you«  master,  sir,  can  give  big  small  house 
lebody ;  black  girls  can  be  made  to  lodge  there,  if  it  please  m^ ' 

L  3 
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and  now  and  then  wc  heard  the  bleating  of  the  goats,  and  the  mixed 
noises  of  the  frightened  poultry.  As  the  sun  rose,  the  gale  abated,  but 
the  rain  continued  to  fall  in  torrents.  The  wind  came  now  onlj  in 
squalls,  but  these  squalls  were  bad  enough.  This  dreadful  weather  con- 
tinued with  scarcely  any  intermission,  for  five  days ;  clearing  up  saddedy, 
and  permanently,  on  Monday  at  sun-rise. 

Monday,  12th.  —  Notwithstanding  our  care  of  the  lime,  the  rains  had 
got  to  it ;  and  some  of  the  planks  were  nearly  consumed  by  taking  fire. 
Wc  found  the  beach  covered  with  sea- weed,  and  broken  reeds,  and  dieUii 
The  turtle  craal  was  knocked  in  pieces,  and  the  staves  scattered  in  every 
direction.  Our  tub  conservatory  was  also  thrown  on  the  strand.  Utt 
sugar-canes  were  broken  off  short  above  the  roots,  or  knocked  down;  and 
the  pine-apple  plants  much  injured.  All  the  buildings  stood  secure;  bat 
the  stoccado  of  the  poultry  yard  was  blown  down,  and  part  of  it  carried 
to  a  considerable  distance,  and  some  of  the  poultry  killed.  Early  in  tbe 
day,  we  were  visited  by  Captain  Drake,  who  reported  all  well  at  Pecciiy 
Pield ;  and  we  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  the  same  tidings  from  Edward*! 
Island. 

Tuesday,  1 3th. — Diego  now  took  the  field  with  all  his  strength— kii 
own  four  patriarchs,  and  the  seven  negro  men ;  to  which  the  two  Keff 
Englanders  were  added ;  commencing  operations  at  my  brother's  i^ast* 
ation.  In  a  few  days,  they  did  their  business  here,  planting  the  fonrtett 
acres  that  had  been  cleared.  Cuttings  of  our  broken  sugar-canes,  aod 
cassava  cuttings  also,  were  planted.  But  the  bulk  of  the  grounds  vH 
occupied  by  yams  and  cocoas,  maize  and  guinea-corn,  and  tobacca  VW 
may  be  called  garden  ground,  was  sown  with  Indian  kale,  calaloo,  oeni| 
pumpkin,  and  melon  seeds ;  and  in  a  choice  spot,  offsets  from  our  pines  ia 
the  dell,  formed  an  infant  pinery.  The  grand  agricultural  operatkm 
being  finished,  we  had  now  time  to  attend  to  minor  matters.  On  taking 
a  survey  of  our  vegetable  stores,  afler  planting  the  thirty-six  acrei  of 
ground,  besides  our  own  little  plantation,  we  found  very  few  yams  od 
cocoas  remaining ;  and  from  l^e  great  consumption  of  com  by  Ik* 
poultry,  the  maize  also  was  brought  to  a  low  ebb ;  so  that  it  was  weQ  «• 
had  a  hundred  bushels  of  that  grain  in  the  schooner ;  and  by  way  of  a 
finiah  to  the  day's  work,  the  second  grindstone  was  set  up  dose  by  lb 
dnjok-hatch,  near  the  spring. 

^The  feUowing  Sablmth  was  observed  with  due  reverence,  as  I  hoffl 
every  former  one  had  been  since  our  landing  on  the  island;  and  ^ 
Sunday  teaching  w^  condiicted  this  day  upon  an  enlarged  scale. 

Monday,  26th, — We  were  now  looking  out  rather  expectingly  for  4 
gpani^h  Gobooner  on  her  return  to  Santa  Martha^  \2[ii&^xni^\>emg  ezfixc 

which  he  promised  ni  a  visit.    And  havm^  yx<^&^  Vt  cxj^ediBDi 

*ke  a  display  o€  our  little  force  on  the  occi^^Q^^'S'  wajt  for  Corpa 

"  his  t^ir^  oomradiPiB,  and  aigni&e^k    ^  TJ^^^DJaaii  ol  to^ 
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Satnrday  to  military  exercise ;  to  which  end  they  must  accustom 
en  about  us,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  fire  with  blank  cartridges,  and 
'aids  to  try  them  with  ball  at  a  target  placed  on  the  isthmus.  They 
pute  delighted  with  this  information ;  and  the  clothing  chest  being 
],  they  managed  to  pick  out  a  tolerably  good  fit ;  loo^ng  well  with 
txroad-flapped  red  coats  and  cocked  hats,  quite  like  brave  musque- 
as  they  were:  but  when  they  put  on  their  broad  belts,  and 
ered  arms,  I  felt  a  glow  within  me  I  cannot  describe. 
Saturday  morning,  we  had  a  grand  muster  in  the  shade,  to  the 
of  the  promontory ;  in  all,  thirty-four,  including  ourselyes  and 
.  The  arms  were  brought  to  the  ground,  and  the  men  were  put  in 
ig.  We  kept  them  at  it  till  noon,  when  dinner  was  served  to  the 
party  on  the  field;  after  which  they  recommenced  the  drill,  and  at 
dock  returned  to  their  respective  habitations, 
day,  February  1st. — Our  new  associates  began  to  show  something 
evotion  at  prayers,  which  afforded  us  much  satisfaction.  I  en- 
ired  on  this  occasion,  in  a  few  plain  words,  to  impress  on  them 
lependence  on  Almighty  God;  also  the  duties  he  required  of  us, 
18  to  himself  and  to  each  other,  and  to  all  men  of  every  country 
olour.  And  I  took  the  opportunity  of  stating  to  them,  that, 
gh  some  of  them  were  my  slaves,  bought  with  my  money,  I  should 
Ihem  as  the  white  indentured  servants  in  Jamaica  were  treated ; 
I,  after  a  service  of  seven  years,  every  man  and  woman  should  be 
■nd  that  every  child  bom  on  the  island  of  slave  parents  should  be 
ered  as  free  from  the  moment  of  its  birth,  excepting  that,  in  com- 
ion  for  the  support  the  master  gave  to  sudi  children  in  their  child- 
they  should  be  bound  to  serve  him  imtil  the  completion  of  their 
eth  year.  All  this  was  explained  particularly  to  the  new  negroes ; 
idi  tiio  whole  assembly  poured  forth  a  joyous  acclamation. 
idsy,  2nd. — Mr.  Allwood  reported  the  three  houses  finished  at 
i^B  Town.  In  consequence,  I  desired  him  now  to  set  about  the 
ig  of  three  similar  dwellings  at  Edward*s  Island — one  on  each  of 
ir-acre  lots  lately  cleared  and  cultivated.  During  the  week,  some 
people  were  employed  in  procuring  turtle ;  some  in  transporting 
iJl  wood  lately  cut  at  Peccary  Pield,  to  our  own  settlement,  and 
boilding  it  into  stacks  for  firewood. 

Saturday  we  had  another  day  of  drill ;  and,  on  Sunday,  the  sabbath 
ipfc  witih  due  solemnity.  During  the  two  following  weeks  nothing 
ioUe  occurred. 

•day,  24th. — Martin  reported  a  Spanish  schooner  off!  We  an-» 
[  las  dgna],  by  hoisting  our  colours,  and  with  a  gun ;  on  which 
1^  was  sounded,  and  all  the  men  hastened,  by  boats  and  canoes,  to 
pntan.  The  soldiers  were  dressed  in  their  regimentals,  and  a 
ei  pUmtod  at  the  pass  between  the  black  rock  and  ptomoiitnri^  vdA. 
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another  before  the  mnnsion.    The  cf^ytam  of  the  schooner  landed,  cacoEtaA 

by  Drake  to  the  mansion.    I  hod  dressed  for  the  occasion;  and  mm 

sitting  in  state,  with  Corporal  Craig,  in  regimentaUi,  standing  on  OM  ode^ 

and  Dic^  on  the  other.    The  Spaniard  said  he  had  again  oome  flrav 

Santa  Martha,  but  had  missed  the  iahinds  in  hia  return  fiwm  the  HaraiiBft; 

adding,  that  he  had  been  so  well  treated  the  last  time  he  was  here,  tint 

the  report  he  had  made  of  it,  he  was  sure,  would  occasion  snne  oter 

Spanish  vessels  to  visit  the  plaee.    I  assured  him  of  mj  pcotecftni,  mA 

hoped  he  would  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  anj  treatment  he  mght 

receive  at  the  island;  and  I  hoped  I  should  not  have  anj  cowplriBt 

against  his  people,  all  of  whom  must  be  on  board  everj  evening  at  gnk- 

£re.    He  bowed,  and  took  his  leave  of  me ;  but  went  to  the  i 

accompanied  by  Diego,  where  mj  brother  awaited  him. 

Fifty  per  cent,  on  the  invoice  was  the  ratio  of  nle^  ao  thit 

could  tell  him  the  price  of  every  article  in  an  instant;  azid  as  ha  fined  €0 

things,  they  were  turned  out.    He  took  nearly  aU  our  refined  sagv: 

two  boxes  of  linen ;  several  boxes  of  stripes  and  diecki^  and  coknei 

handkcrchie& ;  some  bales  of  negro  clothing;  and,  to  ovr  Borpriaa^  Mil 

of  the  blankets,  and  all  the  candle  moulds,  which  he  said  vrere  fiir  ^ 

Cordilleras,  or  mountainous  country,  to  the  westward  of  Sant»  Itofe^ 

He  took  also  a  quantity  of  our  hoes  and  bill-hooks,  some  barrels  of  tA 

beef  and  pork,  a  few  hampers  of  cheese ;  a  large  quantity  of  eoppn^  biA 

in  pigs  and  dbeets;  some  brass  and  tin,  also  in  pigs;  almost  all  ikf 

erockery  we  could  spare,  and  several  chests  of  ironmongery  and  luii 

The  articles  fixed  on,  amounted  to  570L  sterHag  by  invoice ;  to  lASA 

50  per  cent,  being  added,  to  cover  freight,  insurance,  and  profit,  gn* 

856/.  sterling,  which  is  1197/1  Jamaica  currency,  viz.  3591  doUns.   Wi 

took  firom  him  in  return,  dycwoods  to  the  amount  of  300  dollars;  tit 

tons  of  bees*  wax,  29C  dollars ;  one  htmdred  bags  of  caoao^  at  16  dsBsi 

each,  1600  doUors ;  and  twenty  boxes  of  cigars,  160  d<^arB;  amonirtfcg 

in  all  to  2356  dollars.    By  Thursday  evening,  the  one  cargo  was  o*M|' 

the  other  shipped ;  and  the  necessary  papers  being  exchanged,  he  !■>■ 

the  difference  in  hard  dollars,  amounting  to  1235.  ^^ 

On  Friday,  Captain  Drake  took  in  the  goods  purchased  of  the  ^psnod; 

with  which  he  sailed  on  Saturday  fixr  Kingston,  taldng  with  hna  9M 
dollars  in  addition,  to  purchase  an  assortment  of  lasc^bandaaet  vaA  tf  ■* 
Speniiuds  were  most  likely  to  rcqmre.  ^ 

;  On  Setordaj,  while  the  men  were  at  drill,  I    %K^j;^«5l^  ^»^J^ 
my  brother  James,  and,  agreeable  to  my  promise?.^  '^i\^\stf^^''*  ^*    iT 
•f-thenle  just  made,  which  amounted  to  987  ^^"^^^^^^  ^^^°^Si 
Mr  ant  fbr  freight  and  msurance;  aBidlnO''"^^  *^^^L^'«»  ^ 
mo  Anwrd,  I  would  have  nothing  more  to  ^•^====:w.v^^*^  «A^ 
■  ^ifcirg6hiai««lf  with  the  amount  of  the  wVx-«^^^---- -^  -  ^^''^ 
lA^f^ihooM  anive  either  from  Jamaica 
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Thimday,  11th  March.  —  The  buildings  at  Edward^s  Island  being 

iiBislied,  I  sent  the  ynrea  of  the  two  New  England  blacks  to  occnpj  one 

Iioiise  destined  for  thcmsclycs  and  their  husbands ;  and  the  two  sawyers^ 

ad  four  of  the  new  negro  men,  were  to  take  up  their  abode  provisionally 

Wk  the  others.    There  now  only  remained  with  ns  Di^o  and  Bota ; 

I      ICirtin  (when  at  home)  and  his  wife  Mira ;  Derrick,  the  carpenter  bond- 

[      mm,  and  his  wife ;  two  new  n^ro  men,  and  two  of  Diego*s  patriarchs ; 

[      Aina  and  Martha,  my  wife*s  nudds ;  with  two  other  negro  girls,  and  the 

I     cmponl's  family. 

I  After  these  arrangements,  drill-d&y  came ;  and  when  the  men  had  fired 
blf-a-dozen  rounds  of  blank  cartridge,  the  orders  for  the  operations  of 
the  ensuing  week  were  issued,  liable  to  interruption  only  from  casualties; 
iBd  this  was  adopted  as  a  rule  of  procedure  in  the  colony.  In  the  erening, 
vhea  the  people  and  our  brother  had  returned  to  their  respectiye  homes^ 
aj  dearest  Eliza  and  myself  felt  once  more  to  live  and  breathe  in  freedom. 
'^Toa  hare  now  put  the  machine  together,  my  dear  Edward,'*  said  she, 
'^md  have  set  it  going,  and  I  do  think  the  arrangements  you  hare  made 
viih  our  brother  may  be  calculated  on  to  continue  it,  without  harassing 
TQimelf  almost  to  death,  as  you  have  of  late  done.**  **  Indeed,  my  love,** 
I>e|ified,  ^I  hope  things  now  will  go  on  pretty  smoothly  without  much 
tnoUe,  and  with  great  pleasure  to  ourselves  and  to  the  people;  and  I 
UoB  God  for  making  me  the  instrument  of  so  much  good."  She  leaned 
over  me,  as  I  smoked  my  cigar,  while  thus  we  talked ;  which  imparted  to 
M  a  hi^iness  all  my  wealth  could  not  have  purchased. 

Sunday,  14tli.  —  After  prayers,  the  four  patrkirchs  were  baptized  by 
Aar  respective  names,  also  Anna,  Mary,  and  Martha,  and  the  ddldren  of 
Hirt ;  but  we  did  not  consider  the  seven  young  negro  men,  and  four  young 
Mgro  women,  who  arrived  last  amongst  us,  sufficiently  advanced  in  Chris- 
tin  knowlec^  to  entitle  them  to  the  rite  of  baptism.  Our  school,  too^ 
^v  dnly  attended  to :  but  from  the  great  increase  of  persons  requiring 
^tion,  litde  could  be  effected  with  each  individual ;  however,  as  our  only 
<ti9Kk  was  to  enable  them  to  read  the  Scriptures,  we  hoped  in  time  to 
moni^plisli  it. 

Ifaiday,  15iL — I  now  found  time  to  put  a  fiivourite  j^an  of  my  intel- 

%nt  helpmate  into  effect ;  which  was,  to  construct  an  underground  con- 

Ait  of  brick  firom  the  great  fountain,  through  the  woodland  r^on  to  the 

\      gmoAA  below  the  cotton-tree ;  there  to  empty  itself  into  a  reservoir 

tf^vc*^  from  the  sun ;  from  thence  to  overflow,  and  irrigate  the  planted 

/ntzfldB  in  the  dell  between  it  and  the  lake.    The  bricklayer  and  his 

jjsjprentice  were  fbrthwith  set  about  this  work. 

,  OorponX  Craig  took  the  look-out  at  the  flag-staff  permanently,  and 
^0g^  of  the  gun ;  and  the  regimentals  and  arms  for  his  three  men  were 
,jlg0^  ^  lis  house.  In  fine,  he  became  my  day-orderly  for  government 
^i^^S^^B^zieii^  while  Diego  attended  for  domestic  concerns ;  andthec^ciM^ 
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and  judged  ligbtlj ;  and  in  a  few  days  after,  we  ooQYened  the  people^ 
Bad  told  them  of  tibe  neoessity  of  my  abscnoe  for  a  few  montliB.  I  Itai 
gare  my  brother  a  oommiseion  as  my  lieutenant,  which  was  read  aloud  to 
tfaem ;  and  I  expressed  my  hope  that  the  people  would  be  goremed  by 
him,  as  they  had  been  by  me,  who,  I  was  sure,  would  do  every  thing  ftr 
their  welfare :  and,  having  appointed  the  following  morning  for  a  com- 
plete settlement  of  acoounts  with  every  individual  of  the  colony,  thef 
were  permitted  to  retire.  I  sent  for  Allwood,  and  told  him  I  wished  IJm 
toansion  to  be  exactly  doubled,  by  running  up  its  counterpart  at  IJm 
back,  so  as  to  give  us  two  halls  and  £mr  bed-rooms  as  at  Peccary  Field; 
and  when  these  were  done,  to  surround  the  house  with  a  lofty  piaxi% 
and  to  paint  the  whole  a  lemon  colour,  except  the  pillan  of  the  piaam 
and  window-ihutters,  which  were  to  be  green ;  and  to  let  Manus  prepare 
window-sashes,  and  glaze  them,  ready  to  put  in  after  my  return. 

After  drill  on  Saturday,  the  5th  of  June,  accompanied  by  my  brother 
and  Captain  Drake,  and  Allwood  and  Hart,  not  omittmg  my  fiddiftd 
and  intelligent  Diego,  we  walked  down  towards  the  rocks  that  form  IJm 
sea  line  of  the  open  ground  before  liho  mansion.  Here  I  pointed  out  a 
position  within  forty  yards  of  the  shore,  where  I  proposed  to  erect  a  tea* 
gun  battery  en  barbette.  And  after  a  Uttle  consultation  with  Drake,  wa 
marked  out  a  line  of  120  feet,  nearly  parallel  to  the  beach,  flanlrifig  jjt 
at  either  end  with  a  line  of  sixty  feet  at  an  angle  of  185  degrees.  This 
work  hemg  planned  out,  I  took  the  occasion  of  the  presence  of  tliese 
chief  men  of  the  colony,  to  impress  them  with  all  I  expected  from  them 
in  my  absence ;  and  to  do  them  justice,  my  address  was  met  by  a  good 
spirit  on  all  sides. 

Sunday,  6tL — We  had  a  solemn  festival  to  the  Lord.  And  on  the 
following  day,  my  dear  wife  and  myself^  with  our  faithful  little  dog, 
together  with  our  trunks,  a  box  of  fine  shells,  and  the  iron  chest  (can* 
taining  1930  doubloons  and  3800  dollars,  besides  the  contents  of  ike 
Spanish  box  of  gold  and  silver  articles),  embarked  in  the  Porghee; 
attended  by  our  brother  and  sister,  followed  closely  by  Diego  and  Hotai 
and  all  the  people,  who  crowded  round  us,  before  we  could  step  into  the 
boat ;  our  older  friends  embracing  our  knees,  or  kissing  otir  hands ;  and 
thus,  with  the  blessings  of  our  people,  and  the  blessing  of  Grod,  we 
sailed  out  of  the  Northern  Channel,  with  a  fine  breeze  from  the  cost,  fbr 
Jamaica. 
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Wb  Iiad  a  long  passage,  owing  to  light  winds;  so  that  we  did  not 
arrive  at  £[ingston  until  the  21st  of  the  month.  Our  former  lodgings 
having  been  sufficiently  agreeable,  and  our  brown  landlady  remarkably 
obliging,  we  were  glad  to  find  them  unoccupied,  and  took  up  our  residence 
M  before.  I  was  not  now  perplexed  and  overpowered  with  business,  ad 
on  our  last  visit,  and  therefore  sat  down  very  quietly  with  my  dear  wife, 
after  our  landing,  to  make  ourselves  comfortable.  I  invited  Captain 
Drake  to  dinner ;  and  we  dressed  with  some  little  attention  to  the  pre* 
wiling  fashion  of  society :  but  I  would  not  again  submit  to  the  torture  of  • 
a  fipiseur ;  and  therefore,  after  arraying  myself  in  an  embroidered  waist- 
coat, popped  on  my  trusty  Adonis  over  my  father- Adam-Hke  curls,  and 
looked  si^ciently,  I  suppose,  like  a  modem  fine  gentleman.  Drake  was 
ui  excellent  fellow,  but  had  no  pretensions  to  modish  attire ;  indeed,  he 
^ised  it,  and  never  could  see  me  in  my  wig  without  a  smile :  I  also 
codd  laugh  at  myself  when  alone ;  but  I  had  too  much  mother- wit  not  to 
liave  observed  how  much  influence  a  grave  countenance,  under  a  well* 
Messed  wig,  has  on  society.  : 

On  the  following  day  I  took  our  passage  in  the  Phoenix  for  London. 
And  after  having  arranged  the  matter,  by  paying  Captain  Tracey  500 
dollars  for  our  passage,  I  sat  down  with  Drake,  and  exacted  a  promise 
from  him,  that  he  would  not  quit  the  command  of  the  Porghee  without 
lay  consent,  to  which  he  gave  me  a  hearty  pledge.  I  desired  him  to 
^  lode  out  for  a  young  man,  to  go  with  him  as  mate ;  so  as  to  be  an 
Available  person  to  put  into  another  vessel,  or  to  go  any  distance  in 
^e  Avon,  or  to  take  the  command  of  the  Porghee  in  case  of  his  being 
«1»  Or  any  other  casualty.  I  then  recommended  him  to  have  the  schooner 
^  the  Avon  and  all  the  boats  overhauled  under  the  smartening  brush.  ' 
**  Yes,"  Bsld  my  Eliza,  gently  interrupting  me,  "  and  let  the  venerable 
^d  pxmt  be  painted.  Captain  Drake;  it  is  a  much  valued  relic."  — "It 
"^  l)e  done,  ma'am,"  he  replied. — "I  admire  your  feeling  on  this 
*^<*«8ion,  my  dear  Eliza,"  I  rejoined ;  "  it  reminds  me  of  an  heroic  people 
'^ko  Were  applauded  by  posterity  for  endeavouring  to  keep  the  old  timber 
of  some  famous  little  ship  together  for  five  hundred  years !  I  think  I  have 
*6ard  of  it  from  your  worthy  father." 

I  next  proceeded  to  direct  our  friend  to  have  the  barricadoes  and  the 
P^  and  gun-carriage  also  painted.  "  Now,  Drake,"  said  I,  "  there  is  but 
<5^e  point  more  in  which  I  must  take  a  concern.  My  brother  being  my 
lieutenant,  I  will  thank  you  to  purchase  cloth  and  lace,  to  correspond  as 
Nearly  as  may  be  with  the  soldiers'  clothing ;  and  that  all  may  be  hand- 
*>me,  get  him  a  proper  sword  and  hat.    And,  before  you  ^«Sl^  feo^-^  ^^"xxt* 
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self  with  a  midshipman*s  new  suit/*  Drake  liked  these  demonstrations 
of  military  array ;  and  said  he  would  accept  of  my  present  with  much 
pleasure ;  and  also  talce  care  that  my  views  and  wishes,  now  expressed 
to  him,  should  on  all  occasions  be  complied  with. 

•  On  Wednesday,  the  2Sd,  I  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Green,  from  whom  I 
learned  that  at  present  much  sickness  existed  in  Kingston ;  that  the  fever 
was  prevalent  everywhere  in  the  low  lands  of  Jamaica,  and  the  mortality 
ccmsiderable.  This  information  made  me  very  uneasy  for  my  beloved 
wife,  and  for  our  colony.  We  had  not  known  what  severe  illness  means, 
at  Seaward  Islands ;  and  I  confess,  I  never  till  this  moment  contemplated 
the  probability  of  such  an  event.  After  Mr.  Green  took  his  leave,  my 
dear  wife  and  I  talked  over  the  subject.  But  in  the  course  of  the  tiftet' 
noon,  my  anxiety  and  fears  were  a  good  deal  allayed,  by  conversing  with 
our  hostess  on  the  subject.  She  explained  to  me  that  the  fever  took  new^ 
comers  only,  chiefly  soldiers  and  sailors ;  that  native  white  people,  and 
auch  as  had  been  seasoned  to  the  climate,  escaped  it  pretty  generally ;  that 
people  of  colour,  and  negroes,  seldom  had  anything  more  than  an  ague 
cow  and  then ;  and  that  the  fever  was  never  catching,  unless  it  might  be 
in  ships  and  barracks,  where  many  people  were  huddled  together,  and  the 
fresh  wind  kept  from  blowing  on  Uiem.  I  was  happy  to  find  her  state- 
ment corroborated  by  others. 

.  On  Friday  I  embarked  the  iron  chest,  together  with  our  trunks  and 
other  things.  And  having  received  from  Captain  Drake  an  account  of 
the  money  required  for  his  disbursements,  I  paid  him  the  amount ;  having 
done  this,  I  presented  him  with  a  capital  gold  watch  purchased  for  the 
occasion.  **This  is  a  valuable  present,  sir,"  said  he;  **bnt,  either  as  a 
token  of  regard,  or  a  mark  of  approbation,  from  you  it  is  doubly  so.**— 
"Drake,"  I  replied,  "  you  deserve  it,  and  my  approbation  and  regard  along 
with  it.    Take  care  of  your  health,  and  we  shall  meet  again." 

Saturday,  26th. — Early  in  the  morning,  I  embarked,  with  my  dear 
wife  and  our  faithful  little  dog,  on  board  the  Phoenix.  After  this,  we  were 
introduced  by  the  captain  to  a  gentleman  and  lady  of  the  island,  who, 
with  their  family,  were  our  fellow-passengers.  As  we  were  heaving  np 
^  the  anchor,  Drake  came  alongside,  and  springing  on  deck,  told  me — "  The 
men  desired  to  see  me  again  before  I  sailed,  and  that,  indeed,  he  had  the 
same  wish  I "  Martin  and  Purdy,  and  the  New  Englanders,  and  the  two 
lads,  soon  followed  him  up  the  side,  showing  every  demonstration  of 
affection  to  us  in  their  power. — "We  all  pray  to  G^d  for  you,  goo^ 
master,  sir,  and  our  lady,"  said  Purdy.  Captain  Tracey  and  the  croole 
family  looked  at  each  other. —  "Did  you  hear  what  that  negro  saidP" 
whispered  the  wife  to  her  husband. — "  God  bless  you  all,  my  good  fellows  I " 
I  exclaimed ;  "  I  hope  soon  to  return  to  you  I  and  tell  all  the  people,  when 
you  go  back,  that  I  shall  think  of  them  as  my  children."  —  "God  bless 
j^ou,  sir!"  was  the  reply  all  in  one  voice.— "And  may  He  bless  our  good 
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and  kind  lady,"  added  Martin, — "all  onr  wives  blesa  her ! *•  I  then  bade 
them  adieu ;  and  they  rowed  for  the  shore. 

The  sea-breeze  set  in  about  nine  o'clock ;  the  ship  was  under  sul,  and 
passed  out  of  the  harbour  in  gallant  style.  The  weather  continued  fine, 
and  the  sky  bright,  until  we  got  into  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  where  we  wero 
much  annoyed  by  mists  and  variable  winds.  However,  no  accident  nor 
circumstance  occurred  during  the  passage  worthy  of  remark;  and  on 
Tuesday  momiii^,  the  17th  of  August  1736,  the  ship  arrived  off  Gravesend. 
Our  fellow-passengers  instantly  started  for  London,  in  a  coach  and  four; 
but  I  contented  myself  by  sending  off  a  note  to  Messrs.  Perry  and  Co., 
with  information  of  my  arrival ;  and  requested  them  to  despatch  a  clerk 
on  board  to  meet  me,  and  to  take  chaise  of  the  iron  chest. 

We  proceeded  up  the  river  the  same  afternoon ;  and  before  the  ship 
came  to  her  moorings,  Mr.  Child,  one  of  the  partners  of  the  bank,  came 
on  board,  and  introduced  himself  to  me.  He  asked  me  if  the  articles  I 
had  entmierated  were  in  the  ship*s  manifest ;  and  when  I  answered  in  the 
negative,  he  said  he  was  afraid  they  would  be  seized.  "What  am  I  to 
do  ?  **  said  I,  "  I  have  no  desire  to  cheat  the  revenue.  Can  they  touch  the 
bullion?" — "If  they  find  it  in  the  same  chest,  they  may ;  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  they  may  not  seize  the  ship  also."  I  now  became  xmeasy,  and 
proposed  to  throw  the  gold  and  silver  articles  overboard,  rather  than  risk 
any  of  the  possibilities  he  had  suggested.  My  dear  wife  said,  "  Send  for 
the  captain  instantly,  and  state  the  matter  to  him  as  it  is.**  Mr.  Child 
opposed  this  measure ;  but  Captain  Tracey  and  I  had  preserved  a  good 
feding  towards  each  other,  and  he  was  an  open-hearted,  single-minded 
man ;  I  therefore  hesitated  the  less  in  confiding  this  matter  to  his  discre- 
tion. "  Put  the  gold  and  silver  muslin,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  in  your 
trunks,"  said  he :  "  and  I  will  clap  the  rest  down  at  the  fag-end  of  the 
manifest,  as  the  property  of  Edward  Seaward,  Esq.,  passenger  :  they  will 
admit  every  thing  to  entry  but  the  gold  and  silver  cloth."  I  acted  under 
his  advice,  disposing  of  the  tissues  as  he  directed ;  and  without  loss  of 
time,  packed  the  other  articles  in  a  large  box,  putting  a  card  on  the  lid, 
endorsed,  "  Gold  and  silver  articles,  belonging  to  Mr.  Edward  Seaward, 
passenger.  Phoenix ;  to  be  entered  at  the  Custom-house,  London.'*  After 
the  arrangement  was  completed,  —  "Well,  madam,**  said  Mr.  Child  to  my 
wife,  "  I  think  this  may  do :  Mr.  Seaward  is  happy  in  such  a  counsellor ; 
and  Mrs.  Child  wiU  be  happy  in  such  an  acquaintance.'*  In  the  evening 
we  disembarked,  taking  one  trunk,  in  which  was  the  tissue ;  and  which 
the  officer  on  board  allowed  us  to  do,  on  receiving  a  fee  of  5s,  Mr.  Child 
very'politely  accompanied  us  to  Mrs.  Osborne's  hotel  in  Durham  Yard  * ; 
then  taking  his  leave,  promised  to  send  a  clerk  to  bring  the  iron  chest  to 
his  bank,  who  should  act  with  Captain  Tracey  m  passing  the  gold  and 
silver  articles  through  the  Custom-house. 

*  Now  the  Adelphi,  which  was  built  about  \1^^, 
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About  the  middle  of  the  next  day  we  received  our  trunks,  with  a  note 
from  Captain  Tracey,  saying  he  had  much  difficulty  in  getting  the  gold 
and  silver  articles  admitted  to  entry ;  but  he  knew  the  demur  was  set  up 
chiefly  to  exact  douceurs.  I  was  well  satisfied  with  this  account  of  the 
matter ;  but  it  did  not  end  here :  a  plea  was  brought  forward,  upon  some 
old  act  of  parliament  respecting  popish  relics,  and  I  know  not  what ;  in 
consequence  of  which  I  had  to  swear  that  the  crucifixes  did  not  belong  to 
Jesuits,  and  that  they  were  not  for  the  use  of  the  Pope,  or  his  emissaries, 
&c.  The  more  oaths,  the  more  fees :  however,  in  about  a  month  after  I 
landed  in  England,  I  obtained  the  things,  having  paid  in  fees  and  duty 
upwards  of  200/. 

We  remained  within  all  day  (Wednesday),  walking  out  only  a  little  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening  for  exercise ;  it  being  almost  as  hot  as  in  the 
West  Indies.  On  repacking  our  trunks  on. Thursday  morning,  we  per- 
ceived that  our  wardrobe  would  not  do.  The  mode  had  changed  consi- 
derably, even  from  what  we  had  seen  amongst  the  best  dressed  persons 
in  Jamaica.  While  we  were  conning  over  this  matter,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Child  paid  us  a  visit ;  and  my  dear  wife,  with  her  usual  ingenuousness, 
told  her  visiter  how  much  she  would  be  obliged  for  a  little  counsel; 
adding,  "When  we  make  ourselves  look  like  other  people,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  return  your  kind  visit." — **  My  dear  Mrs.  Seaward,"  replied  our 
new  acquaintance,  "  I  shall  be  too  happy  in  assisting  you  to  ruin  your 
husband  in  any  way!"  My  Eliza,  looking  planet-struck,  asked  what  she 
was  to  understand  by  such  a  declaration?  "O  nothing,"  replied  Mrs. 
Child,  laughing;  "'c'tf«/  une  fagon  de  parler:'  you  shall  go  widi  me  now 
in  my  carriage,  and  we  will  order  whatever  you  wish."  My  sweet  Eliza 
thanked  her,  but  said,  if  she  would  have  the  kindness  to  send  a  milliner  and 
mantua-maker  to  her,  that  was  all  the  trouble  she  could  think  of  putting 
upon  her.  Her  visiter  pressed  her  much  to  accompany  her,  but  in  vain ; 
and  after  rather  a  longer  stay  than  ceremony  required,  the  lady  finding 
her  importunities  unavailing,  at  length  rose,  and  they  took  their  leave. 
^^Many  thanks  to  Mrs.  Cliild,"  said  my  dear  Eliza;  "jest  and  earnest 
not  unfrequently  are  like  the  shadow  and  the  substance.  I  must  be  on  my 
guard  I  perceive  with  that  lady."  I  smiled,  but  endeavoured  to  convince 
my  Eliza  that  nothing  was  meant ;  that  it  was  an  idle  flourish  of  the  lady, 
and  ought  to  be  passed  by  as  such :  but  she  smiled  in  her  turn,  reminding 
me  of  my  own  maxim  in  other  matters,  as  to  the  excellent  quality  of 
caution. 

On  Sunday  morning  we  prepared  for  church,  a  happiness  looked  forward 
to  by  us  with  pleasure,  ever  since  our  arrival.  My  dear  wife  found  ^eat 
difficulty  in  walking  with  high  heels,  not  having  worn  any  for  more  than 
two  years,  and  those  were  low  compared  with  the  present  mode.  Her 
farthingale  too  was  cumbrous,  and  altogether  she  felt  very  uncomfortable; 
a  little  black  hat  mXh  feathers,  being  the  only  tolerable  part  of  her  attire. 
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Hy  suit  was  a  plain  one ;  deep  mffles  at  the  breast  and  wrists,  knee  and 
shoe  buckles,  a  morning  peruke  in  tie,  and  a  plain  hat,  with  a  silver 
loop  and  button.  Thus  attired,  we  attended  divine  service  in  a  hired 
carriage,  at  the  church  of  St.  Martin-le-Grand ;  and  on  our  return  to  the 
hotel,  endeavoured  to  keep  alive  the  good  habit  of  reading  the  Scriptures, 

On  Monday,  we  returned  the  visit  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Child,  and  left  our 
names,  they  not  being  at  home.  I  then  proceeded  to  Lombard  Street, 
where  I  met  Mr.  Perry.  He  proceeded  immediately  to  business ;  said  he 
had  to  congratulate  both  himself  and  me  on  his  judgment  in  vesting 
my  money  in  the  three  per  cent.  South  Sea  transferable  stock;  that 
the  threes  had  advanced  from  83  to  99 ;  and  although  the  fours  had  also 
risen  £pom  105  to  114,  yet  whenever  the  ministry  found  themselves  able 
to  do  it,  —  which  they  might  accomplish  this  day,  if  they  knew  how  to 
go  about  it, — they  could  pay  off  every  hundred,  with  a  corresponding 
hundred  in  money ;  that  is,  with  a  100/.  three  per  cent,  stock,  and  the 
additional  bonus  of  1/.  or  21,  ^*£ut,"  continued  he,  '^men  in  office  too 
£requently  sacrifice  principle  to  a  momentary  expediency,  which  to  me  is 
no  small  evidence  of  poor  talents."  The  truth,  I  believe,  was,  he  had 
taken  some  pains  to  advise  the  minister  on  the  subject  of  paying  off  the 
four  per  cent,  stock;  and  his  good  offices  having  been  treated  rathey 
n^ligently,  he  was  piqued,  and  could  not  suppress  his  indignation. 

I  thought  the  present  a  favourable  opportunity  to  mention  my  wish  to 
purchase  a  grant  of  the  islands.  *'  There  will  be  some  difficulty  in  it,  I 
suppose,"  he  replied ;  "  yet  it  is  not  three  years  ago  since  grants  of  land 
in  ike  island  of  St.  Christopher's  were  given,  to  the  amount  of  40,000/., 
to  portion  off  the  Princess  Eoyal,  on  her  marriage  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange." — "But  how  shall  I  set  about  it?"  I  asked.  He  paused  a  little, 
then  said,  "K  there  was  but  the  King's  highway,  I  should  not  then 
hesitate  to  point  out  the  road.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Seaward,"  continued  he, 
after  another  short  pause,  "but  would  you  object  to  wade  through 
dirty  water  to  accomplish  this  business ;  or  is  it  your  intention  to  go  to  it 
simply  as  a  man  of  business?"  —  "As  a  matter  of  business,"  I  replied. 
"I  vdll  not  approach  the  minister  through  any  dirty  channels.  The 
truth  is,  Mr.  Perry,  I  desire  to  accomplish  the  business  with  no  other 
view  than  securing  the  poor  people  already  there,  in  their  little  pos- 
sessions ;  but  with  regard  to  my  own  advantage,  I  would  freely  bind 
myself  to  give  aU  the  money  I  may  ever  derive  from  it  to  the  minister's 
lackey." — "Give  me  your  hand,  sir,"  said  Old  Perry ;  "I  will  endeavour 
to  negotiate  for  you ;  but  imtil  Sir  Robert  Walpole  can  be  induced  to  see 
it  a^  it  is,  he  will  suspect  it  to  be  Something  of  more  importance  than  you 
are  disposed  to  admit;  and  so  withhold  the  grant,  nntil  he  be  satisfied  in 
some  way  or  other  on  the  subject." 

This  consultation  being  brought  to  a  dose,  he  urged  me  to  m-s^-eX.  ^'b 
doubloons  and  dollars  I  had  brought  with  me  to  'Engy^iXid^  m  XXi^  ^(hs^^ft 
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per  cents.  "Send  it  to  matrket;  it  will  never  bring  a  better  price;  and  I 
will  then  place  the  amount  to  your  credit,  and  allow  you  two  per  cent, 
for  it."  I  did  not  hesitate,  and  then  shook  the  old  gentleman  cordially 
by  the  hand,  and  took  my  leave, — a  favourable  impression  being  made,  I 
believe,  on  both  sides. 

My  Eliza  was  not  tired  waiting  for  me,  but  she  was  glad  to  see  me 
again ;  and  as  I  stepped  into  the  coach,  my  eyes  were  met  by  her  en- 
dearing smile.  While  dinner  was  getting  ready,  I  detailed  the  banker's 
conversation,  with  which  she  was  much  pleased ;  observing  that  it  had 
been  conducted  quite  in  the  way  she  liked;  she  was  "glad  Mr.  Perry 
showed  his  colours,**  and  she  ventured  to  hope,  from  what  had  passed^ 
that  through  his  agency  the  business  would  be  done,  if  it  could  be  done 
at  all. 

After  dinner.  Mother  Osborne,  our  hostess,  came  in,  with  many 
courtesies  and  apologies,  saying  there  was  a  tirewoman  without,  she 
could  recommend,  and  if  the  Lady  Seaward  would  see  her,  she  should 
feel  obliged.  (Mrs.  Osborne  was  an  unconscious  prophetess.)  Madame 
Filibert  was  introduced,  and  proceeded  for  a  considerable  time  with  the 
complimentary  prologue,  in  which  "mt7ac?y**  and  ^^beaucaup  tThotineur** 
were  repeated  twenty  times,  until  my  simple-minded  Eliza  told  her  she 
did  not  tmderstand  French ;  and  therefore  "would  only  trouble  her 
to  show  some  of  the  head-dresses.  Two  women  were  now  called  in, 
carrying  a  large  covered  wicker-basket,  out  of  which  were  brought  in- 
describable things :  and,  to  my  great  amusement,  Madame  Filibert  took 
them  up  one  after  another,  putting  them  on  her  own  head  before  the 
looking-glass.  One  was  charmante^  another  magnifiqtiey  a  thhrd  superbe ; 
but  the  fourth — "  O  mUady^  regardez  celle-ld;  c^est  ttne  tire  tete  umqite. 
J^avois  faite  la  mime  pour  sa  Majeste  la  Reine.'^  It  certainly  was  hand- 
some, and  after  some  parley  my  wife  purchased  it.  "Now,**  said  she, 
"  Madame  Filibert,  is  this  the  richest  tissue  of  gold  that  is  madeP"  The 
tirewoman  answered  in  tolerable  English,  that  nothing  in  Europe  could 
surpass  it ;  if  she  did  not  speak  true,  she  would  give  it  for  nothing.  "I 
will  not  tie  you  to  your  word,"  returned  my  Eliza,  "but  I  will  show  you 
a  piece  of  tissue,  with  which  it  cannot  be  compared.**  She  then  went  up 
to  the  bed-room,  and  brought  down  a  piece  of  the  plain  gold ;  two  of  the 
four  being  richly  wrought.'  The  tirewoman,  at  sight  of  it,  expressed  her 
astonishment,  exclaiming,  "it  was  all  gold!  there  was  never  anything 
like  it  seen  in  Europe!  it  was  certainly  from  Persia,  or  China,  or  the 
gold  mines.'*  The  business  concluded  with  her,  by  pajring  for  the  tire 
she  had  chosen ;  on  which  Madame,  with  her  women,  made  their  obeisance 
and  departed.  This  scene  afforded  us  abimdance  of  pleasantry  for  the 
evening. 

^  The  day  arrived  for  our  dining  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Child;  my  dear 
iris's  brocade  was  rich,  and  no  doubt  highly  fashionable ;  the  hoop  large ; 
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•the  ruffles  were  of  blonde,  and  she  wore  the  tire  purchased  from  Madame 
•Filibert.  I  had  presented  her  with  a  diamond  necklace  and  earings,  the 
price  of  which  is  the  only  secret  I  ever  kept  from  her  in  my  life ;  but  she 
placed  it  to  the  right  account.  My  suit  was  embroidered  velvet,  with 
white  silk  stockings,  and  a  peruke  in  the  best  mode.  As  I  took  her  hand 
to  lead  her  to  the  carriage,  she  looked  up  at  me  with  her  own  sweet 
anile,  saying,  ^  My  Edward  has  given  me  a  diamond  necklace  and  ear* 
Tings, — will  he  stop  at  the  jeweller's,  and  give  his  Eliza  a  diamond  ring 
also?" — "With  the  greatest  pleasure,  my  beloved,"  I  replied.  The 
eoachman  was  then  ordered  to  stop  on  Ludgate  Hill,  at  Harding's,  where 
we  both  got  out ;  and  I  was  proceeding  to  choose  for  her  a  ring.  "  No, 
Edward,"  she  said,  "  I  must  be  selfish  for  once ;  it  must  be  of  my  own 
choosing,  and  the  finest  brilliant  I  can  find."  In  a  little  time  she  fixed 
her  eye  on  a  splendid  gem,  elegantly  set,  but  not  a  lady's  ring ;  then 
taking  my  hand,  she  put  it  on  my  finger,  saying,  "  It  is  here  I  shall  always 
love  to  see  my  brilliant;"  then  raising  my  hand  to  her  lips,  added  to  it  a 
mark  of  her  affection  more  precious  than  the  gem  itself. 

The  company  were  numerous,  and  somewhat  gorgeously  attired ;  the 
dinner  was  sumptuous ;  and  the  liveries  of  the  servants  vied  with  their 
masters  in  the  richness  of  the  lace  on  their  coats.  The  subjects  of  conver* 
nation  were  low,  and  some  of  the  expressions  worse  than  low :  the  ribaldry 
of  Fielding  seemed  to  be  the  standard  of  wit,  and  some  of  the  coarsest  jokes 
of  the  Dean  the  signal  for  a  general  laugh ;  the  ladies  drank  rather  freely, 
and  few  of  them  were  without  a  8nufi*-box.  I  soon  perceived  how  much  my 
dear  Eliza  was  disgusted  with  the  society  around  her,  although  the  ladies 
commended  her  fine  taste,  and  more  than  one  gentleman  told  her  she  was 
an  angel.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Powis,  who 
with  myself  had  refused  cards,  engaged  me  in  conversation.  He  talked 
on  a  variety  of  political  subjects,  with  the  merits  of  which  I  was  totally 
xmacquainted ;  I  however  listened  with  great  attention,  now  and  then 
adding  a  short,  but,  I  hope,  pertinent  remark.  He  told  Mr.  Child  the 
next  day,  I  was  one  of  the  most  sensible  men  he  had  conversed  with  for 
many  years.  The  truth  is,  he  went  on  from  subject  to  subject,  without  my 
ever  crossing  his  path ;  and  therefore,  forsooth,  I  was  the  most  sensible 
man  he  had  conversed  with  for  many  years  I  A  moralist  might  adduce  a 
maxim  by  no  means  contemptible  from  this  man's  foUy :  It  is  easier  to 
listen,  than  to  talk,  yourself  into  some  people's  good  opinion.  However,  Mr. 
Powis  took  a  fancy  to  me  in  consequence,  and  afterwards,  interested 
himself  to  serve  me. 

At  ten  o'clock  we  returned  home  My  dear  wife  delicately  observed, 
blushing  while  she  made  the  remark,  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  frightful 
looseness  of  thought  amongst  them  all,  in  every  way ;  and  she  would  not 
conceal  from  me,  that  she  had  no  doubt  there  was  cheating  2A,  XK^^  ^ias^- 
table.     "  I  will  play  no  more  cards  with  such  persona^  my  O^ftoc  lL^«KftJ? 
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»ho  continued ;  **  and,  unlesg  it  Iks  t«  oblige  you,  or  to  forward  our  views 
in  f^ettin^  the  ^rant  for  our  jieople,  I  would  deuirc  to  avoid  all  such  com- 
pany 111  future." 

During  the  remainder  of  the  week  I  was  engaged  in  business.  Mj 
first  oljject  was  to  ascertain  the  state  of  my  finances.  I  had  called  at  the 
bank  a^reciable  to  promise,  and  counted  out  1900  doubloons  and  3000 
dollars  from  the  iron  chest,  reserving  :}0  of  the  gold  pieces  and  300  of  tho 
dolhirs  which  remained,  for  my  own  use.  The  doubloons  had  sold  for 
6G^0/. ,  and  the  dollars  for  G76L  I  now  received  my  account  current,  in 
which  I  perceived  67,424/.  in  three  per  cent,  B.S.T.  stock,  purcliascd  at 
^3  in  May  of  last  year ;  and  2106/.  in  the  same  stock,  bought  in  January 
last  at  95 ;  the  whole  cost  iu  money  being  58,000/.  After  the  statement 
of  other  items,  pro  and  con,  there  appeared  a  balance  of  95541.  I  Ig.  (kl.  to 
my  cre<lit  this  day,  viz.  the  28th  of  August,  1730.  So  that  without 
taking  the  value  of  the  contents  of  the  box  at  the  Custom-house  into 
consideration,  or  my  brother*s  debt  to  me,  I  could  estimate  my  fortune  at 
nearly  68,000/.  sterling,  and  my  income  from  government  securities  up« 
wards  of  2000/.  a  year ;  each  half-yearly  dividend  being  1074/.  2tf. 

Early  in  the  week  we  hod  tlie  pleasure  to  receive  letters  from  dear  Mr, 
Goldsmith  and  my  sisters.  Tliey  hoped  to  see  us  soon ;  and  we  as  sincerely 
LoiHid  and  desired  to  escape  from  the  vortex  we  saw  gathering  round  us, 
to  the  [)(!aceful  retreat  of  our  virtuous,  gentle,  and  dearly  loved  friends. 

Mrs.  Cliild  had  been  teasing  my  wife  to  take  a  house,  and  set  up  an  . 
cstabliHhment.  She  said  I  was  as  rich  as  a  Jew ;  that  Child  had  tohl  licr  so ; 
she  insinuated  tlmt  husbands  did  not  let  their  wives  into  the  secrets  of 
their  wealth,  or  their  amours ;  and  that  she  would  bring  her  out  with 
iclat  I  and  if  I  said  a  word  about  it,  sha  and  the  ombre  party  would  teach 
mo  better  manners !  My  dear  Eliza  felt  too  indignant  to  take  any  fur- 
ther notice  of  this  wicked  counsel,  than  politely  to  reject  the  advice. — 
•*N'o  one  will  visit  you  here,  my  dear  Mrs.  Seaward,"  replied  her  visiter. 
— -**If  tliat  bo  the  cose,  Mrs.  Child,"  rejoined  my  wife,  ''I  perhaps  may 
have  reason  to  bo  glad  that  wo  have  concluded  not  to  take  a  house 
during  our  itay  in  town.** — ^  Well  to  be  sure,"  exclaimed  tiio  banker*8 
wife,  with  agig^l^l*^!^  *Hhat  is  the  funniest  thing  I  ever  heard  said  in 
gy  Mfe!  I  heard  lomething  like  it  on  the  stage  the  other  night; — you 
*irrrly  pu^ktul  it  tiji  iht?rc/'  My  Klis^a  iiiinltj  no  answer.  Mrs.  Child  con- 
L^nocKl  thr  giKglo;  thon  rising  siiddt^tity  to  depart — "Weill  hon  jour^ 
hanm^duT  %h^  ex^kimisd,  **I  ho|H}  sooji  to  have  tho  pleasure  to  see 
I  flgfetm,  cMri  amie'' 

nn*i^*  attcmptt  of  MiT*.  CKilfl  wi^rti  cxtrcm*.4y  disagreeable;  so  that  wo 

^^  Ui  mix  with  her  noc^iely  uh  Jltllo  nn  poAeible,  and  that  I  should  strain 

^"^uptvtf  to  uhtmi  tbu  ftrsiiit,  tUtit  wl*  mh^ht  eBca[)0  from  the  pestilence 

liif  Jtf)b4?rt  Wulpolc!  w[*»  at  jircncnt  out  of  town;  tho  King 

rjbut  the  tiu(^eii-lle^*iiii  nia  ics^gortod  to  be  a  kind* 
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hearted  lady,  and  might  be  more  readily  disposed  than  his  Majesty  to 
accede  to  my  request. 

However,  early  in  September,  the  murder  of  Captain  Porteus,  by  the 
Edinburgh  people,  brought  the  minister  to  London  to  hold  a  cabinet 
council ;  and  very  soon  after  this,  Mr.  Perry  contrived  to  solicit  an  inter- 
view for  me,  and  procured  a  card  with  my  name  written  on  it,  bearing 
Sir  Robert's  initials  in  one  comer.  "Now,  Mr.  Seaward,"  said  he,  "  I 
hate  bribery  and  corruption  in  all  shapes ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
you  are  of  the  same  mind :  but  when  you  take  this  card,  you  must  give  a 
crown  to  the  porter  at  the  gate,  another  to  the  warder  in  the  great  hall, 
and  half-a-guinea  to  the  servant  in  waiting,  who  will  show  you  into  the 
secretary's  room.  And  when  you  give  him,  I  mean  the  secretary,  the 
card,  put  a  couple  of  guineas  into  his  hand,  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of 
clean  paper,  saying,  "  Sir,  I  will  thank  you  to  give  this  to  those  to  whom 
I  have  given  so  much  trouble."  I  soon  got  my  lesson,  and  thanked  Mr.  Perry 
for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  in  the  business. 

The  next  morning,  I  went  to  the  minister's  residence,  at  the  hour  ap- 
pointed ;  and  passed  the  porter  and  the  warder  with  "  silver  keys,"  the 
servant  in  waiting  with  a  small "  golden  key ;"  and  next,  having  delivered 
my  card  to  the  secretary,  and  put  two  gold  pieces,  neatly  wrapped  up, 
into  his  hand,  saying  the  precise  words  dictated  by  Mr.  Perry,  he  made  a 
^gentle  inclination  of  his  head,  and  dropped  the  ofiering  into  one  of  his 
waistcoat-pockets,  a  pouch  ample  enough  to  contain  a  peck,  Winchester- 
measure.  He  took  my  card  away,  and,  returning  in  a  few  minutes,  de- 
sired me  to  wait.  I  was  at  length  again  summoned;  and  found  the 
minister  sitting  before  a  large  roimd  table,  in  an  old  carved  oak  chair, 
with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  surrounded  by  papers ;  and  the  moment  I  entered 
he  began  to  write. — "You  must  not  speak,  sir,  till  he  is  at  leisure,  and 
speaks  to  you,"  whispered  the  attendant  gently  in  my  ear.  In  a  few 
minutes,  the  great  man  laid  down  his  pen,  and  without  farther  preface  or 
ceremony,  he  addressed  me,  and  the  following  dialogue  ensued  verbatim ; 
for  which  I  am  not  indebted  to  my  memory,  as  will  afterwards  appear. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole. — "I  imderstand,  sir,  you  want  a  grant  of  some 
island,  or  rocky  islands,  on  the  Spanish  main :  I  wish  to  know  upon  what 
grounds  you  make  this  request?" 

Mr.  Seaward,— "  I  was  shipwrecked,  sir,  nearly  three  years  ago,  on 
those  rocky  islands,  when  on  my  passage  from  Jamaica  to  the  Bay  of.. 
Honduras,  and  I  with  my  wife  were  the  only  persons  saved.  In  about  six 
months  afterwards,  two  negro  men  and  three  women,  who  had  escaped 
shipwreck  from  a  Spanish  schooner,  were  also  cast  upon  the  island.  We 
lii^  laboured  industriously,  to  propagate  yams  and  maize,  with  some 
other  seeds  and  roots  I  had  taken  on  board  the  vessel,  for  my  use  at  the 
Bay  of  Honduras.  Some  months  after  this,  I  heaxd  gvm!^  m  ^<^  ^*&si%% 
andy  on  sscending  the  height,  saw  a  Spaidah  armed  \>xv^  ^w^«^ 
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JSnglifih  schooner,  and  firing  at  her  with  her  bow-chases :  I  immediately 
hoisted  the  colours,  and  the  schooner  made  for  the  inlet.  Sir,  I  could 
not  stand  by  and  see  the  Spaniard  firing  at  an  English  schooner  directly 
under  our  flag  without  making  a  return  upon  hb  decks ;  on  which  he  hauled 
his  wind  and  stood  off.  The  schooner,  which  was  of  Norfolk  in  Virginia, 
came  then  safely  to  an  anchor,  and  the  Spaniard  came  to,  in  the  offing. 
In  the  night,  however,  he  sent  in  his  boat  to  take  the  schooner ;  bat  we 
met  his  boat  with  all  the  force  we  could  collect ;  and  succeeded  in  not 
only  repelling  him,  but  in  taking  from  him  ten  muskets,  with  his  ammu- 
nition, and  two  Bermudian  negroes,  his  prisoners,  that  he  had  put  in  the 
boat  as  being  good  rowers.  The  officer  gave  up  his  sword ;  and  I  sent 
him  and  hb  crew  back  to  their  commander  with  a  message,  saying,  that 
the  conduct  oi  the  captain  of  the  Guarda  Costa  was  impardonable,  and 
it  should  be  represented. — ^I  am  afraid,  sir,**  I  continued,  ^  I  am  liring  yoa 
with  a  long  story ;  and,  if  you  please,  here  it  shall  end.**  Sir  Bobert  re- 
plied —  ^*  Go  on,  sir.**  I  resumed,  '^  After  repairing  some  damages  the 
schooner  had  sustained,  t  took  a  passage  in  her  to  Jamaica,  and  there 
purchased  a  Bermudian  vessel,  in  which  I  carried  to  the  rocky  island, 
a  captain  and  a  crew  for  the  brig  in  which  I  had  been  stranded ;  and  also 
some  artificers  and  n^roes,  with  stock  and  implements,  to  settle  a  little 
colony  where  Providence  had  placed  me.  I  applied  to  the  governor  a£ 
Jamaica,  for  a  oonunis^on  as  captain-commandant  of  the  islands ;  and 
having  obtained  this  credential,  I  took  a  twelve-pound  gun  to  the  island, 
which  is  now  mounted  on  the  height  near  the  flag-staff;  and  I  have  trained 
the  people  to  arms  for  defence,  and  have  taken  possession  of  the  group  of 
rocks  and  islands  in  the  name  of  our  most  gracious  Lord  the  King.  I  am, 
therefore,  desirous  to  have  a  grant  of  all  those  rocks  and  islands,  under 
the  seal  of  his  Majesty.** 

Sir  Robert  Walpole,  —  "  This  is  a  very  serious  business,  sir ;  I  have 
heard  your  version  of  it :  the  court  of  Spain  may  have  occasion  to  re- 
present it  very  differeiitly.  When  the  necessary  inquiries  have  been 
made,  my  secretary  shall  have  directions  to  require  your  attendance*** 

Mr,  Seaward  — "  Sir  Bobert  Walpole,  I  should  despise  myself,  and 
the  God  I  desire  to  serve  would  abhor  me,  if  I  could  lie  to  you  or  to 
any  man,  or  in  one  tittle  deviate  from  the  truth.  If  I  had  not  loved 
and  honoured  my  King,  I  need  not  have  taken  possession  of  those  un- 
peopled rocks  in  his  name.  And  in  what  way  can  I  more  substantially 
show  my  allegiance,  than  by  offering  to  pay  for  a  grant  of  that  which  is, 
in  point  of  right,  my  own  ?  As  I  am  not  a  courtier,  I  hope  you  will 
pardon  my  free  declaration,  that  if  I  am  to  be  pushed  by,  and  put  off 
with  the  answer  you  have  now  given  me,  I  will  immediately  go  to  Madnd, 
and  try  how  the  matter  will  be  received  there.** 

^     Sir  Bobert  Walpole.  r— "  You  arc  very  warm,  young  num.     If  you 
ywere  to  go  to  Madrid^  ihej  would  send  you  to  the  Castle  for  firinff  <m 
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thdr  Guarda  Costa,  and  in  all  probability  you  would  be  executed  as  an 
uncommissioned  pirate.  Call  on  me  to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o^clock, 
and  I  will  see  what  can  be  done.** 

I  called  on  the  minister  the  next  morning,  according  to  appointment, 
but  instead  of  seeing  him  I  got  no  further  than  the  secretary.  This  gentle- 
man was  abundantly  courteous,  telling  me  I  could  not  see  Sir  Kobert ; 
but  he  insinuated,  that  Sir  Robert  was  rather  displeased  with  my  freedom 
of  speech,  and  that  he  (the  secretary)  feared,  unless  we  could  make  a 
friend  of  a  person  who  has  the  ear  of  the  minister,  that  he  saw  no  end 
to  my  difficulties.  "Thei^,  sir,"  said  I,  "you  have  no  instructions  to 
arrange  this  business  with  me  ?**  "  O,  bless  you,  sir,"  he  replied  "  bua- 
ness  is  not  done  in  the  kind  of  way  you  anticipate.  At  present,  I  can 
do  no  more  than  promise  my  good  offices;  and  I  have  done  so,  relying 
on  your  good  sense  to  make  a  gratei^  and  proper  use  of  them."  "I  don't 
understand  your  way  of  doing  business,  sir,**  I  rejoined ;  "  and  I  have, 
therefore,  only  to  b€^  you  will  accept  my  best  acknowledgments,  in  the 
same  spirit  you  have  ofiered  me  your  best  services.**  The  secretary 
stared  at  me ;  and  each  bowing  very  low  to  the  other,  I  retired. 

On  the  following  day,  I  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Powis.  After  the  usual 
complimentary  conversation,  he  said,  "  Well,  I  knew  how  it  would  ))e ; 
you  had  an  interview  with  Sir  Kobert,  and  it  terminated  just  as  I  should 
have  aiitic^)ated.**  "  And  how  do  you  know  what  turn  it  took,  or  how 
it  terminated,  Mr. Powis  ?"  I  replied. — "On  your  honour,  Mr.  Seaward, 
you  will  not  disclose,  while  I  live,  any  communication  I  may  make  to  you ; 
and  I  will  tell  you  more  than  you  could  suppose.  I  told  you,  that  the 
minister  has  two  ears,  which,  perhaps,  you  think  a  very  foolish  observ- 
ation. You  did  not  speak  to  him  through  the  right  ear ;  although  I  un- 
-derstand  you  were  very  impressive ;  so  much  so,  that  he  said  — '  I  must 
know  something  more  of  this  young  man  ;  I  should  not  like  him  for  an 
enemy.*  But  this  sort  of  Puffendorff  reasoning,  my  friend,**  continued 
he,  "  with  a  prime  minister,  won*t  do.  Therefore,  if  you  desire  to  gain 
your  point,  be  advised  by  me ;  lower  your  tone,  and  get  the  right  ear  of 
the  minister ;  which,  by  the  by,  he  does  not  wear  on  his  own  head ;  only 
having  there  the  left  and  t*other  ear."  Mr.  Powis  appeared  to  be  so  fond 
of  this  joke  about  the  right  ear,  and  seeming  to  lay  so  much  stress  on  it, 
which  being  coupled  by  what  the  secretary  had  said  about  making  a 
friend  of  a  person  "  who  had  the  ear  of  the  minister,**  tliat  I  really  began 
to  believe  there  was  an  aiuricular  pivot  somewhere  on  which  only  this  busi- 
ness, and  perhaps  all  others  of  a  similar  kind,  could  favourably  turn. 
**  But,**  resimied  Mr.  Powis,  "  you  have  not  promised  to  preserve  invio- 
lably, during  my  life,  whatever  I  may  impart  to  you.**  —  "I  faithfully 
promise,*'  I  repUed.  "  Do  you  remember,**  returned  he,  "  what  passed 
between  Sir  Robert  Walpde  and  you  at  the  interview  ?"  — "  1  cecVsoc^ 
-do  remember  the  substance  of  it,"  I  replied. — ^'^Is  iSbat  «jiY^!feMi%\iKfcV5X'* 
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lie  resumed,  patting  a  sheet  of  paper  into  my  hands.  It  was  the  dialogue 
itself.  After  reading  it  attentively. — **  The  very  words,"  Ireplied ;  "you 
have  astonished  me,  Mr  Fowls ;  how  is  this  ?  there  was  not  any  person  in 
the  room," — "  You  are  right,"  said  he ;  "  there  was  not  any  person  in  the 
room,  but  Sir  Kobert  and  yourself;  but  there  is  a  listening  door,  or  rather 
a  person  within  hearing  behind  a  door,  that  takes  down  correctly  the  con- 
versation held  with  every  one  admitted  to  an  audience ;  and  this  is  one  of 
the  minister's  vouchers,  for  the  uprightness  and  integrity  of  his  conduct, 
which  he  always  preserves  in  person.  And  I  do  believe  he  is  an  honest 
man,  and  means  well,"  continued  Mr.  Fowls,  ^^  but  he  is  so  beset  that  he 
has  been  necessitated  to  establish  a  sort  of  fund,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing votes  from  that  quarter  of  the  world  '  from  whence,*  the  Fsalmist 
says, '  promotion  cometh  ;*  and  the  treasurer  of  this  fund  is  the  person 
who  has  his  right  ear.  Do  you  understand  me  P"  I  thanked  Mr.  Fowls 
with  much  sincerity  for  the  disclosure  he  had  made  to  me ;  but  I  did  not 
feel  that  I  could  act  upon  the  information  he  had  given  me ;  it  would  be 
a  direct  violation  of  my  principles.  He  endeavoured  to  laugh  me  out  of 
my  resolution,  but  it  would  not  do.  "  Why  is  all  this,  my  good  fnend  ?" 
said  I ;  ''  there  is  no  absolute  favour  asked.  A  grant  of  some  barren 
rocks  in  the  Carribean  Sea  is  desired ;  and  an  equivalent  ready  to  be  paid. 
Lands  were  granted  on  the  same  principles,  the  other  day,  I  may  say,  in 
the  island  of  St.  Christopher."  —  "You  don't  xmderstand  it,"  replied 
Mr.  Fowls;  "there  is  always  in  these  cases  an  abatement  in  the  ostensible 
and  visible  price  which  is  to  be  accounted  for  to  parliament,  in  consider- 
ation of  a  secret  siun,  or  invisible  influence,  to  support  the  minister  in 
power."  The  problem  was  now  solved ;  and  he  had  nearly  talked  me  over 
into  the  necessity  of  compliance,  if  I  would  carry  my  point,  when  my  dear 
Eliza  came  in.  He  appealed  to  her,  and  went  over  his  arguments  again. 
She  reflected  a  few  minutes  on  what  he  had  said,  and  then  replied — "  It 
is  altogether  morally  wrong,  Mr.  Fowls,  the  path  is  crooked^  and  to  my 
mind,  those  considerations  are  quite  sufficient  to  decide  against  all  indirect 
overtures,  whatever  might  be  the  result." — "  Fardon  me,  madam,"  he  re- 
plied, "  if  I  say,  it  appears  to  me,  you  and  Mr.  Seaward  are  too  fastidious 
to  accomplish  any  point  of  importance  in  life." — "There  is  no  point, 
Mr.  Fowls,"  she  replied,  "  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  for  the  sacrifice 
of  singleness  of  intention.  And  if  Sir  Robert  Walpole  cannot  manage 
the  parliament  in  any  other  way  than  you  have  explained,  he  is  a  foolish 
and  a  wicked  man."  Mr.  Fowls  was  not  prepared  for  this  honest  elo- 
quence, and  here  the  subject  dropped :  but  I  felt  I  could  not  do  less  than 
1^  him  to  dine  with  us  in  a  friendly  way,  which  he  courteously  accepted* 
After  dinner,  the  subject  turned  again  upon  obtaining  the  grant ;  and 
as  the  conversation  I  had  had  with  the  minister  served  to  let  Mr.  Fowls 
into  a  good  deal  of  our  history,  I  took  care  to  make  him  comprehend  that  I 
had  no  pecuaiary  interest  in  the  success  of  my  application ;  and  as  I  had 
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an  Bmplc  fortune,  and  should  have  nothing  else  to  do,  I  possibly  might  get 
a  seat  in  parliament,  and  trouble  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  in  a  way  not 
quite  agreeable  to  him.  "  I  am,  Mr.  Powis,"  continued  I,  "  a  Whig  in 
principle ;  but  I  feel  that  all  the  honour  I  bring  to  my  king  is  reflected 
on  myself;  yet,  loyal  subjects  and  faithful  servant-s  must  not  be  treated 
like  dogs." — "  As  this  is  the  case,  Mr.  Seaward,"  said  he,  "  I  might  leave 
you  to  fight  your  own  battle ;  for  it  is  odds  you  do  not  beat  the  minister." 
A  smile  of  inward  worth  and  strength  passed  across  my  dear  wife's 
countenance;  and  putting  claret  in  her  glass,  **Come,  Mr.  Powis," 
said  she,  *'  we  will  drink  the  King's  health,  and  all  his  true  friends." 
Powis  and  I  filled  a  bumper,  and  we  drank  the  toast,  like  honest  and  true 
men.  Mr.  Powis  was  a  good-hearted  man,  at  least  I  thought  so,  and  be* 
lieved  he  had  taken  a  fancy  to  me ;  so,  notwithstanding  the  issue  of  his 
kindly  intended  visit,  I  was  not  surprised  he  took  leave  of  us  in  perfect 
good  humour. 

On  the  23rd  I  had  a  call  from  Mr.  Powis,  who  told  me,  as  I  liked 
straightforward  business,  he  thought  he  could  not  please  me  better  than 
by  putting  the  declaration  I  had  made  at  our  last  interview,  in  a  train  to 
reach  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  to  try  its  efiect ;  and  he  knew  the  minister  had 
in  consequence  written  a  note  to  Mr.  Perry,  to  inquire  whether  I  were 
the  man  of  property  I  represented  myself  to  be;  and  that  Perry  had  re- 
plied, "  he  knew  nothing  more  of  my  property  than  that  I  had  a  very 
handsome  balance  in  his  hands,  and  held  upwards  of  60,000/.  in  three  per 
cent,  stock."  I  thanked  Mr.  Powis  for  his  information,  and  told  him  that 
he  and  Mr.  Perry  both  had  acted  perfectly  right. 

On  Sunday,  we  visited  Greenwich,  and,  after  attending  divine  service 
at  the  chapel,  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  beautifully  painted  hall, 
finished  a  few  years  ago  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  now  no  more.  It  is 
all  very  fine,  or  rather  imposing,  excepting  what  I  might  call  the  altar- 
piece  ;  in  which  two  miserable  portraits  of  his  present  Majesty  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  are  introduced.  Here,  to  my  joy,  we  met  Captain  James 
and  his  wife ;  with  whom  we  had  the  pleasure  of  dining,  and  passed  alto- 
gether an  interesting  and  agreeable  day. 

On  Monday  the  4th  of  October,  being  still  without  hope  of  procuring 
the  grant,  we  began  to  pack  up  for  quitting  London,  to  revisit  our  dear 
Mends  at  Awbury.  While  thus  engaged,  a  lady  called,  and  sent  up  her 
name, — Lady  Sundon.  My  dear  wife  was  soon  ready  to  meet  her  with 
that  courteous  ease  and  dignity  that  ever  flows  fi:om  a  noble  and  in- 
genuous nature.  The  stranger  said  she  had  called  by  command  of  the 
Queen ;  who,  having  heard  that  Mrs.  Seaward  possessed  some  very  rich 
gold  tissue,  superior  to  anything  ever  seen  in  Europe,  Her  Majesty  had 
honoured  her  (Lady  Sundon)  with  a  command  to  purchase  it  at  any 
price,  if  it  were  indeed  what  it  was  reported  to  be. — My  dear  wife  sm\ift.^ 
"  That  cannot  be,  madam,"  said  she ;  "  but  I  shall  be  most  "kaiY&l  ^^  ^"^^^ 
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sent  some  pieces  of  gold  tissue,  or  anjtliing  else  I  am  possessed  o^  to  hei^ 
Majesty.*'  —  "I  fear,*'  replied  the  lady,  "the  Queen  cannot  accept  of  it 
from  Mrs.  Seaward." — '*  Then,"  rejoined  my  wife,  "I  shall  have  to  regret' 
for  once  in  my  life,  that  I  am  only  Mrs.  Seaward."  After  a  pause,  the 
stranger  requested  to  be  gratified  with  a  sight  of  the  gold  web.  She  was 
struck  at  once  by  its  incomparable  richness,  and  could  not  restrain  her 
admiration,  observing,  "  This,  truly,  is  fit  for  a  Queen,"  I  now  left  my 
dear  Eliza  and  the  lady  together.  My  well-judging  wife  profited  by 
the  opportunity,  to  give  her  an  outline  of  our  diipwreck,  and  of  our  little 
settlement ;  and  also  told  her,  that  our  business  in  England  was  to  purchase 
from  the  Crown  a  grant  of  the  islands,  so  as  to  secure  our  people  in 
the  possession  of  their  grounds  and  habitations ;  but  as  we  could  not 
succeed  in  obtaining  it,  we  were  going  away,  and  would  try  to  establish 
them  as  well  as  we  could  without  it.  She  did  not,  in  the  course  of  this  con- 
versation, omit  to  mention  how  we  had  trained  them  to  the  observance 
of  divine  worship,  and  to  reading  on  the  Sabbath-day.  Lady  Sundon  was 
a  kind-hearted,  and  somewhat  pious  woman ;  so  that  she  took  great  in- 
terest in  the  detail,  and,  on  taldng  leave,  promised  to  endeavour  to  per- 
suade her  Majesty  to  allow  Mrs.  Seaward  to  present  the  tissue  ftr 
acceptance.  "But,  at  any  rate,"  added  she,  taking  my  wife*s  hand,  "I 
hope  you  will  not  leave  town  immediately.  I  am  desirous  of  cultivatiDg 
your  acquaintance,  and  I  woidd  say  your  friendship."  My  dear  wife 
returned  her  a  suitable  compliment,  and  I  had  the  honour  of  handing  her 
ladyship  to  the  carriage,  which  bore  the  royal  arms. 

After  the  departure  of  this  lady,  my  Eliza  and  myself  turned  the 
matter  over,  and,  in  consequence,  we  determined  to  wait  the  issue  of  this 
adventure. 

On  Tuesday,  my  wife  had  a  second  visit  from  Lady  Sundon,  who  im- 
parted to  her  the  pleasing  intelligence,  that  the  Queen  would  receive  her 
at  the  palace  on  Thursday ;  and  that  her  Ladyship,  who  was  Mistress  of 
Robes  and  Lady  in  Waiting  to  her  Majesty,  should  call  in  a  royal  carriage 
for  Mrs.  Seaward,  and  accompany  her  to  the  presence.  The  dress  she 
was  to  wear  was  then  settled,  and  the  etiquette  to  be  observed  was 
pointed  out ;  but  there  was  a  point,  on  which  her  Ladyship  had  directions 
to  be  informed,  "What  is  Mr.  Seaward? — is  he  a  merchant?" — "He 
was  a  merchant,"  replied  my  wife :  "  he  is  no  longer  one.  He  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  an  ample  fortune."  —  "I  wish  he  had  rank  of  any  kind," 
replied  Lady  Sundon. — "The  only  rank  he  has,  that  I  can  mention," 
returned  my  wife,  "is  that  of  Captain  Commandant  of  Seaward  Islands; 
and  I  think  I  can  show  your  Ladyship  his  commission,  signed  by  the 
Governor  of  Jamaica,"  "That  will  do,"  said  she;  "I  am  glad  to  know 
this ;  it  may  be  of  some  importance  to  you,  at  least  in  your  introduction 
to  her  Majesty,  if  nothing  more." 

The  next  day,  I  was  surprised  early  in  the  morning  by  a  visit  from  Mr. 
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Powis,  •*  You  will  have  a  message  this  morning,"  said  he, "  to  attend  th6 
minister ;  be  therefore  in  readiness.  He  sajs  you  are  like  Cassius :  he  must 
be  wary  of  such  like  men."  He  had  scarcely  finished  the  sentence,  when 
the  note  arrived  firom  Sir  Robert's  secretary,  desiring  my  attendance  at 
ten  o'dock. 

Mr.  Secretary  was  superabundantly  courteous  on  the  occasion ;  so  that 
I  was  admitted  at  once  into  the  library.  The  minister  came  in  presently, 
hy  a  door  that  led  from  it  into  some  other  room  or  passage.  **  I  am  glad 
to  see  you,  Mr.  Seaward,"  said  he :  "  draw  a  chair  by  me,  and  we  will 
talk  over  this  business  of  yours.  Show  me  where  the  rocks  and  islets 
are  situated,  for  which  you  want  the  grant."  I  looked  on  the  chart  of 
the  West  Lidies  attentively  a  little  while,  then  said,  ''  They  are  not 
laid  down  here.  Sir  Robert :  tmless  the  Serranhas  are  intended  to  repre- 
sent them."  I  then  drew  cross  lines  through  the  latitute  of  14°  SC'H. 
and  longitude  of  81°  w.  saying,  "'  This  is  as  near  the  spot  as  I  can  tell 
yoa.  Thd  latitude  is  correct,  but  the  longitude  has  not  been  ascertained 
by  observation." — ^**l?'ow,"  said  he,  "tell  me  honestly  what  is  your  object 
in  seeking  to  obtain  this  grant?"  I  told  him.  He  shook  his  head.  **I 
mn  not  surprised,  sir,"  said  I,  "  that  you  do  not  credit  me ;  but  I  speak 
Uie  troth;  and  I  will  bind  myself  not  to  appropriate  rents  or  profits  to 
n^^self  in  any  way,  from  the  grant,  beyond  freely  bestowing  its  privileges 
on  such  persons  as  I  may  approve,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the 
money  I  may  pay  to  the  Crown,  and  of  the  grant  also." — "WeU,* 
returned  he,  "  I  perceive  you  understand  the  strong  side  of  an  argument 
—the  itrgumentum  ad  res ;  and  I  will  take  you  at  your  word.  Now,** 
continued  he,  "  who  is  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  place?" — "Any  one 
you  please  to  name,  sir,"  I  replied,  "  if  you  will  have  the  kindness  to 
settle  a  principle  on  which  the  valuation  is  to  be  made."— "Will  you 
fiivour  me,"  said  the  minister,  "with  a  principle?" — "I  know  of  none, 
MT,"  I  resumed,  "that  will  apply;  but,  for  want  of  a  better,  I  would  take 
the  average  price  of  the  uncultivated  lands  of  St.  Chri8topher*8,  sold  three 
years  ago  on  account  of  the  Crown." — "That  will  do,  I  think,"  replied 
he;  "but  how  shall  we  estimate  the  extent?" — "I  can  supply  that,  sir," 
said  I,  "  as  I  have  a  rude  survey  of  the  rocks  and  islands,  which  can  be 
measured ;  and  I  should  wish  my  map,  such  as  it  is,  to  be  copied,  and 
appended  to  the  patent." — "Mr.  Seaward,"  answered  the  minister,  "ii 
shall  be  settled  in  your  own  way ;  I  am  happy  to  meet  your  wishes.  My 
secretary  shall  wait  on  you,  with  proper  persons  on  the  part  of  the  Crown, 
within  a  few  days ;  and  the  business,  shall  be  done."  I  thanked  him  for 
his  kind  condescension,  and  ventured  to  express  a  hope,  that  I  might 
find  an  occasion,  at  some  future  period,  to  show  the  sincerity  of  my  pro- 
fessions.    Sir  Robert  bowed,  and  I  took  my  leave. 

On  my  way  home,  I  ruminated  on  the  great  change  I  had  witnessed  vo. 
the  manner  and  conduct  of  the  minister  towards  me,\)ut  coTaV^  Tio\.  ^"d^^^a^ 
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myself  as  to  the  cause.  However,  said  I  to  myself,  "  if  the  thing  b^  but 
done,  and  honestly  done,  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  me  how  it  was 
brought  about." 

My  beloved  wife  was  rejoiced  at  my  success.  She  now  entered  on  the 
subject  of  her  presentation,  to  take  place  to-morrow ;  and  told  me  she 
had  ordered  a  white  satin  dress,  with  a  Spanish  hat  of  the  same,  which 
was  to  be  surmounted  by  two  ostrich  feathers,  agreeable  to  Lady  Sundon*s 
arrangement.  "Dear  Eliza,"  said  I,  "you  ought  to  wear  pearls  with 
this  dress ;  and  I  shall  be  highly  gratified  in  presenting  them  to  you."— 
"  So  I  thought,"  was  her  reply ;  "but  as  her  Ladyship  said  nothing  about 
them,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  say  nothing  either ;  therefore,  I  am  content 
to  go  to  Court  in  perfect  simplicity  of  attire." — "Ah!  my  sweet  pet,"  I 
replied,  "  thy  neck  is  worth  more  than  -aU  the  pearls  of  the  Pacific,  and 
all  the  diamonds  of  Brazil !  we  will  go  together  to  the  jeweller*s ;  and  I 
shall  be  happy,  indeed,  in  contributing  so  small  an  addition  to  your  innate 
value."  Before  dinner-time  we  made  our  purchases ;  necklace,  earrings^ 
and  a  pearl  loop,  with  a  dicnnond  star  for  the  hat,  and  a  pretty  little 
brilliant  ring  besides. 

On  Thursday  at  noon,  the  royal  carriage  called  with  the  Lady  Sundon. 
My  lovely  wife  was  dressed,  and  ready  to  receive  her,  "Dear  Mrs. 
Seaward,"  she  exclaimed,  "you  look  like  an  angel  just  dropped  from 
heaven." — My  Eliza  blushed,  and  taking  her  by  the  hand,  said,  "Then 
I  must  apply  to  my  husband,  and  to  you,  the  words  of  Dryden  to 
Timotheus  and  St.  Cecilia."  Her  Ladyship  paused,  and  my  beloved,  and 
peerless  one,  repeated  the  lines,  turning  firat  to  me,  and  then  to  her  — 

"  He  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies,  \ 

She  drew  an  angel  down." 

Something  beyond  the  ordinary  tone  of  feeling  followed  this,  in  which 
our  noble  visiter  bore  a  part ;  and  she  finished  the  scene  in  perfect  keep- 
ing (as  painters  express  themselves),  by  quoting  from  our  new  but  admi- 
rable poet,  Thomson — 

**  Oh,  happy  they,  the  happiest  of  their  kind, 
Whom  gentler  stars  unite ! " 

**  I  will  tell  the  Queen  all  this,"  continued  she ;  "  I  am  sure  her  Majesty 
will  be  quite  delighted." 

The  two  pieces  of  embossed  gold  tissue  had  been  wrapped  in  a  piece  of 
white  satin ;  the  original  curious  paper  wrappers  being  previously  folded 
round  each  piece ;  and  my  dear  wife  then  taking  leave  of  me,  whispered^ 
**Do  not  be  uneasy  about  me;  I  feel  quite  collected,  and  assured  under 
the  protection  of  this  kind  lady."  After  their  departure,  I  received  a  visit 
£rom  Mr.  Powis.  He  met  the  carriage  just  as  it  turned  up  into  the  Strand, 
SDd  had  recognized  Mrs.  Seaward. — "Well,  my  good  friend,"  said  he,  "I 
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liin  come  to  coDgratulate  you  on  jour  success  with  tlie  minister ;  but  do 
tell  me  how  you  think  it  has  been  brought  about  ?" — "I  cannot  tell  you, 
my  kind  firiend,"  I  replied ;  "  you  know  quite  as  much  about  it  as  I  do; 
therefore,  if  you  cannot  explain  it,  I  have  not  a  ground  to  surmise  on." 
—  "It  is  very  strange,"  cried  he;  "no  ear-tickling — no  palm-tickling;  if 
he  was  not  talked  into  it  by  what  you  said  to  him,  or  alarmed  into  it  by 
what  you  said  to  others,  backed  by  the  result  of  his  inquiries  to  Perry, 
I  cannot  account  for  it.  But,"  continued  he,  "  I  saw  Mrs.  Seaward  in 
one  of  the  royal  carriages;  there  may  be  something  in  that  I  don't 
know."  He  tried  many  indirect  questions,  to  elicit  from  me  where 
Mrs.  Seaward  was  going,  and  who  it  was  that  he  saw  with  her  in  the 
royal  carriage.  I  told  him  I  did  not  deem  myself  at  liberty  to  speak  of 
'Mrs.  Seaward's  movements,  to  my  most  intimate  friends ;  there  was  a 
delicacy  connected  with  every  action  of  a  woman  that  forbade  it;  he 
felt  the  rebuke,  and  here  the  subject  ended. 

At  three  o'clock  my  beloved  returned.  I  received  her  with  open  arms. 
**Dear  Edward,"  she  exclaimed,  "we  are  met  again!" — "But  tell  me 
about  the  Queen,  dearest,"  said  I,  "  and  how  you  got  through  your  part 
of  the  interview."  —  "O,  quite  well,"  she  replied;  "but  it  was  all 
ceremony.  On  our  arrival  at  the  palace,  we  were  received  by  a  gentler 
man  in  waiting,  who  escorted  us  to  the  ante-room.  The  parcel  was 
brought  up  by  some  one,  and  placed  on  a  marble  table  with  gilt  legs, 
which  stood  between  two  of  the  windows.  In  a  few  minutes,  another 
lady  in  waiting  came  to  us ;  when  Lady  Sundon  introduced  me  to  her  as 
the  wife  of  Captain  Seaward ;  this  second  lady  took  my  hand;  and  while 
my  friend  (as  I  think  I  may  call  her)  walked  by  my  side,  I  was  led  into 
a  room,  where  her  Majesty  was  seated: — *  Courage  I*  the  lady  whispered 
in  my  ear ;  and  almost  immediately  after,  letting  my  hand  drop,  courte- 
sied  graceftdly  to  the  Queen,  saying,  'I  have  the  honour  to  present  the 
wife  of  Captain  Seaward  to  your  Majesty.' — 'You  are  welcome,  Mrs. 
Seaward,'  said  the  Queen ;  'I  am  happy  in  seeing  you  here.'  —  'I  am  too 
happy,'  I  replied,  'in  finding  myself  in  the  presence  of  our  illustrious 
Queen :  I  shall  be  happy  in  the  recollection  of  this  day,  tmtil  the  latest 
period  of  my  life.'  I  had  scarcely  finished  the  sentence,  when  Lady 
Sundon  put  the  parcel  into  my  arms;  and,  agreeably  to  previous 
arrangement,  I  then  approached  quite  near  to  her  Majesty,  and,  dropping 
on  one  knee,  laid  the  parcel  at  her  feet,  saying — *If  your  Majesty  will 
be  graciously  pleased  to  accept  this  small  tribute  of  afiectionate  loyalty, 
from  the  hands  of  your  most  devoted  servant,  your  condescension  will 
leave  the  deepest  impression  of  gratitude  on  her  heart.'"— -"Well  done, 
Eliza,"  I  exclaimed ;  "  Lady  Simdon  could  not  have  played  the  courtiw 
better  herself" — "Dear  Edward,"  replied  my  wife,  "it  was  a  set  speech, 
dictated  by  her  Ladyship  for  the  occasion :  but  I  certa.\ii\:j  ^i^.fe.^^??WB^ 
the  words  said. — Her  Majesty  merely  replied,  '1  laav^  xaxxOcL'^^^'asssx^^a. 
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accepting  anything  from  your  hands,  as  a  proof  of  my  estean  £<x  a  good 
wife  in  trying  circumstances.*  My  friend  Lady  Snndon  now  took  my 
hand  and  liaised  me,  for  I  was  a  little  aiiectcd  by  the  compliment ;  then 
courtesying  together  before  the  Queen,  her  Majesty  made  a  sign  that  we 
might  retire;  bo  we  obeyed;  but  keeping  our  face  towards  the  royal 
person,  imtil  we  got  out  of  the  presence,  into  the  ante-room.  Here  my 
kind  friend  immediately  kissed  me,  saying,  —  *  Dear  Mrs.  Seaward,  you 
have  acquitted  yourself  nobly :  the  carriage  is  in  waiting  for  you ;  hurry 
home  to  your  husband,  who  will  be  made  happy  by  the  account  you  have 
to  give  him.*  And  now,  here  I  am,  my  dear  Edward,  with  the  sovereign 
of  my  heart" 

It  was  soon  known  amongst  our  acquaintance,  that  my  wife  had  been 
introduced  to  the  Queen;  and  she  was  in  consequence  pestered  with 
visits  from  Mrs.  Child  and  her  friends,  now  doubly  pressing  in  their 
invitations,  and  not  very  delicate  in  their  inquiries.  But,  strange  as  it 
«iay  appear,  the  object  of  my  wife's  presentation  was  never  known  beyond 
the  circle  then  present,  all  of  whom  were  freemasons  in  petticoats.  And, 
indeed,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  not  even  Sir  Bobert  Walpole 
himself,  nor  the  prying  Mr.  Powis,  could  ever  ascertain  the  precise 
matter,  whatever  suspicions  might  be  entertained  on  the  subject. 

On  Sunday,  the  12th,  we  attended  divine  service  at  St.  Paul's ;  and  on 
Monday,  one  of  the  minister's  secretaries  made  his  appearance  at  my 
hotel,  with  two  gentleman  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  to  settle  the  conditions 
of  the  grant ;  and  I  produced  my  chart.  As  there  was  a  scale  to  the 
chart,  the  royal  surveyor  very  soon  measured  and  calculated  the  area  of 
the  islands.  He  made  the  peninsular  promontory  to  contain  two  square 
miles ;  George's  Island,'  beyond  the  isthmus,  nine  square  miles ;  Edward's 
Idand,  six  square  miles ;  in  all  7880  acres,  which,  at  6a.  per  acre,  the 
average  price  of  the  lands  granted  at  St.  Christopher's,  came  to  1970^ 
An  observation  then  fell  from  one  of  the  gentlemen  as  to  the  detadied 
rocks,  and  the  long  sandy  isthmus,  not  having  been  taken  into  accGiint : 
"**  Well,"  said  I,  "  let  us  put  down  the  odd  30/.  in  consideration  of  these, 
and  all  others  in,  near,  or  belonging  to  the  said  islands  "  AfVer  a  little 
demur,  my  proposition  was  agreed  to.  The  dq)uty  surveyor-general 
requested  the  loan  of  my  chart,  to  have  two  copies  of  it  taken :  one  to 
append  to  the  deed ;  the  other,  to  lodge  in  the  office :  and  the  busineiis 
being  now  quite  arranged,  they  took  thoir  leave. 

On  the  following  day,  my  wife  received  a  visit  from  Lady  Sundon;  and 
the  meeting  was  cordial.  My  Eliza  said  to  her  noble  guest — ^^If  I  had 
not  feared  it  might  have  been  an  intrusion,  I  would  have  come  to  see 
your  Ladyship  when  you  were  sick." — "  Come  now,"  replied  Ladjr 
,  Sundon ;  "  if  Mr.  Seaward  will  spare  you  one  day  to  me,  I  should  be  most 
.  A^ryj^  j  **  Mj  dear  wife  locked  at  me. — "  Will  you  spare  me,  Edward  ?" 
^^Toa  wiU  not  think  atrange  of  this  hesitation  on.  my  part,"  said  my  Eliaa 
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to  her  friend,  '^when  I  tell  70a  that  we  have  not  been  separated  a  whole 
day,  at  any  one  time,  since  I  became  Mrs.  Seaward !  I  am  so  happy 
where  every  woman  ought  to  seek  her  happiness,  that  I  have  no  desire, 
except  in  snch  a  case  as  this,  to  be  absent  for  a  moment/'  I  took  my 
Eliza's  hand,  and  pat  it  to  my  lips.  She  then  begged  permission  to  go 
and  dress,  which  she  would  soon  do;  and  lefl  me  with  her  Ladysh^. 
The  first  words  of  this  excellent  women  were  like  sweet  music  to  my  ear. — 
*^She  is  a  divine  creature!"  said  Lady  Sundon;  ^^so  unlike  all  the 
women  I  see  of  the  present  day  I  and  I  assure  you  the  Queen  is  quite 
charmed  by  her  beauty,  and  her  manner,  and  her  propriety :  and  I  rather 
think  she  will  see  her  Majesty  before  we  return ;  but  not  being  certain 
Off  it,  I  do  not  like  to  say  so  to  her,  lest  my  sweet  friend  should  be  dis- 
appointed." Her  ladyship  then  asked  me  if  I  had  accomplished  my 
badness  as  to  the  grant  with  the  Crown  officers.  I  told  her  it  was  dc^ 
finitively  arranged  yesterday,  and  would  soon  be  made  dut.  "Kow, 
Captain  Seaward,"  resumed  the  lady,  "I  will  tell  you  a  secret :  the  Queen 
has  not  been  very  well  pleased  with  a  certain  person,  for  the  course  he 
intended  to  pursue  with  respect  to  your  affair ;  she  spoke  to  him  on  the 
subject,  and  soon  became  peremptory ;  and  it  is  only  in  consequence  of 
this,  that  the  business  has  been  done.  You  therefore  now  know  to  whom 
you  are  obliged :  and  do  take  care,"  continued  she,  "  not  to  throw  away 
your  money  on  persons  who  may  endeavour  to  persuade  you  the  ol>' 
ligation  is  in  any  other  quarter.  The  Queen  Imows  all  that  passed 
i>etween  the  minister  and  yourself,  and  between  you  and  other  persons, 
on  the  subject,  and  expressed  her  admiration  of  your  spirit,  and  of  the 
sentiments  you  'avowed  on  the  occasion.  He  was  a  good  deal  piqued," 
added  Lady  Sundon,  ''when  her  Majesty  gave  him  her  commands ;  and 
he  ventured  to  say,  with  a  smiling  bitterness,  'Perhaps  your  Majesty 
would  approve  of  our  sending  him  as  envoy  to  Madrid,' — to  which  she 
^drily  replied,  'Cassius  is  not  to  our  liking,  Sir  Robert :'  then  receiving  his 
leave  to  retire,  he  bowed,  and  withdrew;  evidently  a  good  deal  nettled. 
I  believe,  however,"  continued  her  Ladyship,  "you  have  nothing  to  fear 
irom  him ;  he  has  nothing  to  gain  by  annoying  you,  but  may  risk  the 
Toyal  displeasure :  and  I  am  quite  sure  you  may  count  on  her  Majesty's 
protection  and  his  compliance." 

Fidele  was  the  representative  of  his  mistress  to-day.  "  Well,  poor 
fellow,"  said  I,  "  you  now  receive  only  a  transient  kind  word,  or  a  look ; 
but  we  do  not  esteem  you  the  less,  Fidele ;  come  here,  poor  dog ! "  He 
raised  his  fore-feet  on  my  knee,  and  licked  my  hand ;  and  said  all  that  a 
dog  could  say,  in  return.  Being  first  favourite  to-day,  I  helped  him  to 
the  wing  of  a  chicken.  "  You  like  that  better  than  pepper-pot,  old  fellow ! " 
said  I :  he  looked  veiy  knowing  as  he  took  it  from  my  hand ;  which  I  in- 
terpreted, "Lideed,  I  believe  I  do."    Thus  I  pla^e^L  tk^  io^  ^  i^ji^ 
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would  call  it ;  giving  a  truco  to  all  anxieties  respecting  the  completion  of 
my  grant,  or  the  favour  of  the  Queen. 

About  eight  o^clock,  my  dear  wife  returned  to  me^  highly  gratified  by 
her  visit  to  the  palace.  She  had  dined  with  Lady  Sundon,  and  her 
venerable  aunt,  who  had  been  maid  of  honour  to  Queen  Anne.  In  the 
afternoon,  her  Majesty  had  desired  to  see  Mrs.  Seaward  in  a  private 
manner,  with  Lady  Sundon.  When  she  went,  the  Queen  received  her 
affably,  laying  aside  the  sovereign  for  the  time ;  and,  with  expressions  of 
great  interest,  listened  to  all  the  particulars  of  our  shipwreck,  and  sub- 
sequent adventures,  and  improvements  on  the  island.  She  laughed 
heartily  at  my  wife^s  account  of  the  JBattle  of  the  Peccaries:  but  a  higher 
feeling  manifested  itself,  when  the  narrator  described  my  attack  on  the 
Spanish  guarda  costa;  and  the  result  of  the  attempt  made  by  him  in  his 
boat.  *^My  brave  and  generous  husband,"  was  a  favourite  expression 
with  her  when  speaking  on  tliis  subject.  "Nobly  done!"  exclaimed  her 
Majesty ;  "  he  shall  have  the  reward  of  the  brave.**  As  the  day  began  to 
draw  to  a  close,  her  Migesty  said — **  You  must  come  another  day,  and 
tell  me  more ;  it  is  altogether  a  very  interesting  story  :**  then  taking  her 
by  the  hand,  the  Queen  added — "I  am  delighted  with  your  present;  it 
will  make  me  the  richest  dress  in  Europe ;  and  I  desire  you  will  accept 
this  from  me;" — taking  a  diamond  cross  from  a  little  case,  and  fixing  it 
with  her  own  hands  to  the  pearl  necklace  my  wife  wore  on  her  neck. 
There  was  great  dignity  as  well  as  delicacy  in  this  act  of  the  Queen ;  and 
my  dear  EUza  was  deeply  afiected  by  this  signal  mark  of  her  gracious- 


Early  the  next  morning,  we  had  a  visit  from  Lady  Sundon ;  who  told 
my  Eliza,  that  the  Queen  would  fix  an  early  day  to  see  her  again ;  and^ 
that  her  Majesty  requested  her  to  bring  the  little  dog  which  had  fought 
by  her  side  against  the  wild  beasts.  Lady  Sundon  then  turned  to  me 
smiling,  and  said — "  But  my  visit  is /to  you,  Mr.  Seaward.  I  come  to  save 
you  some  unnecessary  uneasiness.  The  Queen  will  throw  aside  the  grant, 
when  it  is  brought  to  her  with  other  papers,  to  sign.  Mr.  Fowis,  most 
likely,  will  come  and  tell  you  this ;  but  I  am  authorized  to  inform  you, 
that,  in  a  few  days  after,  it  will  be  signed  by  her  Majesty,  under  some 
particular  alteration  she  intends."  "I  fear,  my  Lady,"  resumed  I,  "you 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  pardon  the  liberty  I  am  about  to  take;  but  I 
throw  myself  on  your  kindness;  may  I  a^,  who  is  Mr.PowisP"  She 
smiled  again,  but  not  as  she  smiled  a  minute  ago :  a  sort  of  quivering  now 
played  about  her  mouth,  curling  up  the  angle  of  the  lip.  "I  believe  he 
is  one  of  Sir  Robert's  jackals,"  she  replied ;  "  but  to  do  him  justice,  he  it 
not  a  mercenary.  Vanity  seems  to  be  the  main-spring  of  his  actions ;  he 
if  desirous  to  be  thought  somebody ;  and  is  never  so  well  pleased,  as  when 
lie  can  do  a  little  job  for  Mr.  Paxton,  the  secretary  to  the  Treasury,  and 
Mag  gome  gr'ut  to  their  private  mill "  — "I  thank  you,  my  dear  madam,** 
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I  repKed ;  *'  sometimes  I  suspected  so :  but  really  could  not  make  him  . 
out;  his  friendship  for  me  appeared  so  perfectly  disinterested."  "I 
suppose,"  she  resumed,  "he  talked  to  you  about  getting  hold  of  the  right 
ear  of  the  minister !  A  paper  appeared  in  Fog^s  Journal  some  months 
ago,  *  On  Ear-tickling,  as  practised  by  the  Chinese ;'  —  it  is  whispered  he 
wrote  it :  but  we  know  better :  it  is  rather  a  satire  on  Sir  Robert,  and 
was  not  written  by  such  a  man  as  Powis." 

Her  Ladyship  now  left  us :  and  we  talked  over  what  we  had  heard, 
wondering  as  to  the  alteration  the  Queen  intended  to  make  in  the  grant, 
and  what  the  matter  meant  altogether. 

On  Friday,  the  15th,  I  had  a  visit  fit)m  Mr.Powis,  who  came  in  with 
a  very  long  face ;  and,  after  as  long  a  preamble,  told  me,  that  after  all  the 
trouble  Sir  Robert  had  taken,  the  Queen-Regent  had  refused  to  sign  the 
grant,  and  had  thrown  the  paper  aside.  "Now,  my  dear  friend,*' 
continued  he,  "if  you  had  been  guided  by  me,  this  could  not  have 
happened."  "  I  thank  you,  my  good  friend,"  said  I ;  "  but  every  man,  I 
suppose,  has  a  rule  or  principle  of  his  own  to  guide  him  through  life ;  and 
mine  says,  *  Keep  the  straight  path  in  all  your  doings,  and  leave  the  result 
to  the  Disposer  of  all  things.'" — "That  is,"  returned  he,  "the  minister! 
and  if  you  continue  in  any  other  trust,  you  will  by  and  by  be  unable  to 
get  to  him  by  any  path  at  all." — "  Thank  you,  Mr.  Powis,"  said  I  again, 
"  for  your  good  advice.  But  I  will  leave  the  matter  where  it  is."  I  am 
sure  I  could  read  on  his  brow — "What  an  ass  that  fellow  is!"  But 
whether  the  obstinacy  or  patience  of  the  animal  were  meant,  I  could  not 
in  my  own  mind  determine.  My  dear  wife  sat  by,  the  while,  not  a  little 
amused  with  the  conversation.  Mr.Powis  appealed  to  her.  "Ladies 
know  nothing  of  these  matters,"  she  replied.  And  after  a  little  more 
vain  rhetoric  from  the  confidant  of  the  minister's  confidant,  he  took  his 
leave. 

On  Tuesday,  the  19th,  a  note  came  from  Lady  Sundon,  saying  the  Queen 
desired  to  see  Mrs.  Seaward  to-morrow  morning,  attended  by  the  little 
dog ;  and  wished  Captain  Seaward  to  be  informed,  there  would  be  a  levee 
at  St.  James's  on  Friday,  and  that  her  Majesty  desired  him  to  attend  m 
his  uniform,  and  that  Lord  Harrington  had  promised  to  present  him. 
Our  wits  were  now  set  to  work  as  to  what  was  to  be  done.  Fidele  must 
be  washed  with  scented  soap,  combed,  and  not  allowed  to  eat  any  animal 
food.  My  old  blue  and  gold  were  got  out,  and  put  tmder  survey ;  we 
thought  they  might  do.  A  new  hat,  however,  was  to  be  purchased ;  and 
as  my  knee  and  shoe-buckles  were  of  silver,  they  would  not  suit  the 
present  occasion,  therefore  gold  ones  must  be  bought.  Ko  time  was  lost 
in  putting  these  matters  in  forwardness. 

A  royal  carriage  was  sent  for  my  wife  on  the  next  morning ;  she  was 
quite  ready.     "  You  are  to  go  too,  Fidele,"  said  she :  t\ift  MvXNa  i'^'cs^  ^^& 
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quite  overjoyed  at  the  well-known  words  of  his  mistress ;  and,  having  been 
washed  with  violet  soap,  was  quite  in  trim,  "  to  come  before  a  queen." 

In  the  evening  I  had  the  happiness  to  see  mj  sweet  angel  return,  and 
greeted  her  with  a  joyous  welcome.  She  told  me  of  all  the  kindness  she 
had  received  from  the  Queen.  Her  Majesty  took  great  notice  of  Fidele, 
and  had  the  curiosity  to  look  at  the  scar  in  his  throat,  made  by  the  tusk 
of  the  peccary.  "  You  should  have  a  pension,  brave  little  fellow,"  she  said* 
At  length  my  Eliza  had  permission  to  retire ;  her  Majesty  saying  to  her 
at  the  same  time,  "  Tour  husband  attends  the  levee  on  Friday  ?  Lord 
Harrington  will  introduce  him ;  and  it  may  be  well  for  you  to  accompany 
him,  and  remain  with  your  friend,  Lady  Sundon,  until  it  is  over." — 
*' Your  Majesty  is  all  graciousnessi"  replied  my  dear  wife,  as  she  took 
her  leave. 

On  Thursday,  there  was  a  great  f\is8  about  my  ruffles  and  stock ;  and 
it  was  judged  right  to  have  gold  lace  round  the  knee-bands  of  the 
breeches  and  elsewhere,  besides  a  richly  embroidered  waistcoat;  and,  in 
addition,  a  fine  pair  of  white  silk  hose,  with  elegant  shoes  of  Spanish 
leather,  turned  up  at  the  toes. 

*  I  put  on  my  habiliments  by  good  time  next  morning,  all  excepting  my 
wig,  which  I  feared  to  discompose ;  being  finely  dressed,  it  looked  not 
unlike  a  gooseberry  bush  in  a  hoar  frost.  At  length,  the  carriage  was 
announced.  My  beloved  soul  gave  me  a  life-imparting  kiss ;  and  helping 
me  to  adjust  my  peruke,  we  went  hand  in  hand,  with  my  hat  imder  my 
arm,  to  i^e  carriage,  entered  it,  and  drove  off.  I  felt  my  blood  beginning 
to  circulate  again  pretty  freely  as  we  passed  Charing  Cross ;  and  was  quite 
myself,  when  we  alighted  at  the  palace.  Lady  Sundon  took  my  wife  firom 
my  hand  at  a  turn  of  the  grand  staircase ;  when,  at  the  same  time,  I  was 
introduced  to  Lord  Harrington,  who  led  the  way  for  me  to  the  ante-room. 
He  then  took  me  aside,  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  the  purpose  of  the  Queen, 
in  desiring  my  attendance  at  the  levee.  I  replied,  it  was  an  honour  I  had 
no  right  to  expect ;  but  her  Majesty  had  been  gracibusly  pleased  to  com- 
mand my  attendance,  and  it  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  express  my 
gratitude.  "  There  is  something  more  than  that,"  said  his  Lordi^p,  ••  or 
I  am  mistaken :  however,  I  think  it  right  to  toll  you,  if  her  Majesty  should 
hold  out  her  hand  when  you  are  presented,  drop  down  on  your  right 
knee,  and  gently  approach  her  hand  with  your  lips ;  but  do  not  move  from 
your  kneeling  position,  until  she  retires  a  few  steps  from  you ;  and  if  she 
should  desire  you  to  do  anything,  do  it,  whatever  it  may  be."  Having 
said  this,  he  took  me  by  the  arm,  adding — "  Now  we  must  go  in."  There 
were  many  of  the  nobility  present,  and  several  officers,  naval  and  military, 
all  of  whom  formed  a  sort  of  half  circle ;  her  Majesty  being  seated  when 
we  entered  the  levee  room.  After  a  little,  her  Majesty  arose,  and  I  had 
ihe  advantage  of  seeing  several  officers  and  others  presented ;  to  every 
one  of  whom  she  said  a  few  words.    Sir  'Rjob^^'Wtti^U  was  there ;  who, 
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in  a  short  time,  recognised  his  humble  servant.  He  came  round,  and  said 
something  to  the  noble  Baron,  mj  introducer,  who  answered  only  by  a 
smile.  The  minister,  however,  gave  me  a  gracious  nod,  and  went  back  to 
his  place.  It  now  came  to  my  turn.  His  Lordship  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and,  as  we  advanced  from  the  circle,  the  Queen  looked  steadily  at  me. 
"I  have  the  honour,"  said  Lord  Harrington,  "to  present  to  your  Majesty 
Captain  Edward  Seaward ;  who,  under  a  commission  from  the  Governor 
of  Jamaica,  conunands  a  small  dependency  on  the  Spanish  Main.**  —  "  You 
are  not  unknown  to  us,  sir,*'  said  the  Queen ;  "  I  am  happy  in  an  oppor- 
tunity of  evincing  my  satisfaction  in  what  you  have  done  for  the  service 
and  honour  of  his  Majesty.**  She  held  out  her  hand,  and  I  did  as  the 
noble  Baron  had  directed  me.  In  an  instant,  I  saw  a  sword  in  the  hand 
of  my  august  Mistress :  she  laid  the  blade  upon  my  shoulder,  with  the 
gentlest  grace  imaginable,  and  said — "Bise  up.  Sir  Edward  Seaward.** 
There  were  two  persons  thunderstruck ;  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  myself. 
I  was  too  much  absorbed  in  my  own  affair,  to  see  him ;  but  Lord  Harrington 
told  me  afterwards,  that,  when  her  Majesty  finished  her  address  to  me  on 
being  presented,  Sir  Robert  looked  round  him  with  evident  confusion,  to 
the  no  small  pleasure  of  some  persons  present.  However,  like  a  true 
courtier,  he  lost  no  time  in  coming  up  to  me ;  and,  giving  me  his  hand, 
said — **Sir  Edward  Seaward,  I  congratulate  you  on  the  favour  of  her 
Majesty.** 

The  levee  being  concluded.  Lord  Harrington  accompanied  me  to  Lady 
Sundon*s  apartments,  and  introduced  me  to  her  venerable  aunt.  I  sat 
and  talked  with  the  old  lady  about  half  an  hour :  she  congratulated  me  on 
the  Queen*s  favour;  and  made  me  still  more  happy  by  praising  my  wife, — 
saying,  I  did  not  know  how  much  they  all  loved  her. 

At  last,  my  sweet  angel  appeared,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  friend ; 
who  had  been  desired  by  the  Queen  to  bring  her  into  the  royal  private 
apartment,  immediately  after  the  levee,  that  her  Majesty  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  imparting  to  her  the  knowledge  of  what  had  just  been  done. 
As  they  entered  the  room  where  the  Queen  was,  her  Majesty  advanced 
towards  them,  and,  taking  my  Eliza  by  the  hand,  said,  with  a  beneficent 
smile — "Lady  Seaward,  I  aqi  happy  to  see  you.*'  My  beloved  looked 
up  earnestly,  with  an  enquiring  eye,  but  did  not  speak.  "  I  have  added 
one  more  brave  knight  to  our  list,  a  few  minutes  ago,  in  the  person  of 
your  husband ;  and  I  have  reserved  to  myself  the  pleasure  of  communi- 
cating the  intelligence  to  you.'*  My  tender-hearted  Eliza  was  now  over- 
powered, and  sunk  at  the  feet  of  her  Majesty ;  but,  collecting  herself  in  a 
moment,  exclaimed — "  My  honoured  husband !  Your  Majesty  has  indeed 
made  me  happy,  by  exalting  him."  The  Queen  raised  her  as  she  wept ; 
she  made  her  sit  down  beside  her ;  and  would  not  suffer  her  to  depart 
tintil  her  composure  was  quite  restored.  At  length  the  Qufifew.  "^x^^saft&L 
her  hand  with  great  kindness,  and  gave  her  pexmiaaioii  \o  V\^^«w» 
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The  moment  she  came  into  the  room  where  I  was,  she  flew  into  my 
arms ;  and,  giving  ftdl  vent  to  her  feelings,  wept  unrestrained.  The  two 
ladies  present  understood  himian  nature  too  well  to  interfere.  In  a  short 
time,  she  smiled  and  kissed  me,  saying — "Now  I  am  better. — My  dear 
and  kind  friends,  pardon  this  weakness,  and  my  rudeness." — "  Thou  child 
of  nature ! "  replied  Lady  Simdon ;  "  would  to  Heaven  that  all  women 
were  like  thee !  **  Soon  after,  we  returned  to  the  hotel  in  Lord  Harring- 
ton's carriage ;  and  we  were  not  many  minutes  without  receiving  the 
humble  congratulations  of  our  hostess ;  and  my  dear  wife  was  Ladyship*d 
before  night  by  every  servant  that  she  had  occasion  to  speak  to,  untU  she 
was  quite  sick  of  it. 

We  now  made  sure  of  the  grant,  and  saw  into  the  Queen's  reason  for 
putting  it  aside.  To  make  some  grateful  acknowledgment  to  our  friend 
Lady  Sundon,  and  to  devise  some  offering  of  gratitude  to  her  Majesty 
also,  occupied  our  earliest  thoughts.  After  deliberation,  my  wife  sug- 
gested the  silver  perfume  boxes; — they  were  large  and  massy,  and 
richly  embossed  with  Scripture  story;  the  one  representing  the  Nativity, 
the  other  the  Going  down  into  Egypt. 

The  next  day  Lord  Harrington  sent  his  compliments,  and  Sir  Bobert 
Walpole  sent  his  compliments ;  and  our  dear  friehd  Lady  Sundon,  with 
the  old  lady,  called  to  pay  us  their  respects ;  and  remained  with  us  all 
day.  Lady  Sundon  was  delighted  at  the  issue  of  the  affair.  I  told  her. 
Sir  Robert  had  sent  his  compliments.  She  said  that  was  a  respeet  due  to 
the  Queen,  but  that  I  must  return  them  by  a  visit.  We  talked  of  her 
Majesty — the  minister — his  jackals — or  something  connected  with  our 
shipwreck  and  residence  on  Seaward  Islands, — all,  to  us,  most  agreeable 
and  interesting  topics.  My  dear  wife  had  put  up  the  two  plain  gold 
pieces  of  tissue,  which  the  tirewoman  had  extolled  so  highly,  into  two 
separate  parcels ;  one  of  which  she  directed  to  "  Lady  Sundon,"  and  the 
other  to  "  Lady  Mary  Wotton,"  her  dear  old  aunt.  On  parting.  Lady  Sun- 
don kissed  my  dear  Eliza;  who  then  said  to  her — "I  have  venttured  to 
put  something  into  the  carriage,  for  your  aunt  and  for  your  Ladyship ; 
and  if  you  do  not  accept  it,  I  shall  feel  hurt." 

On  Sunday,  we  attended  divine  service  ^t  St.  Martin's ;  and  dedicated 
our  afternoon  to  reading  the  Scriptures.  "Ye  cannot  serve  (rod  and 
mammon;" — we  began  to  feel  the  truth  of  this  saying  of  our  divine 
Master.  "  Let  us  not,  my  dear  Edward,"  said  my  wife,  "  lose  the  favour 
of  God,  for  all  this  world  can  bestow."  We  therefore  read  the  Scriptures 
till  late  in  the  evening;  and  prayed  fervently  to  God  in  Christ,  for 
forgiveness  of  sins,  and  grace  unto  future  righteousness  and  holiness  of 
Hfe. 

On  Monday,  the  minister's  secretary  called  with  the  grant  which  had 
been  signed  by  her  Majesty,  as  Regent  of  the  kingdom ;  and  she  had  ordered 
the  clause  to  be  expunged,  which  entailed  forfeiture  on  me,  in  case  of  my 
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turmng  sucli  grant  in  any  way  to  my  own  profit,  by  sales  of  land  or  other- 
wise. "  I  will  pay  you  the  money  down,  sir,"  said  I,  "  and  there  is  no 
occasion  for  a  receipt ;  for  I  perceive  the  consideration  money,  2000/.,  is 
expressed  in  the  deed." — "  It  is  so.  Sir  Edward,"  he  replied.  I  then  drew 
out  an  order  on  my  bankers  for  the  amount,  and  handed  it  to  him.  He 
sat  a  while  without  saying  anything ;  but  I  perceived  there  was  yet  some- 
thing to  be  done.  "Are  there  any  fees,  sir,  to  pay?"  I  asked.  "I  am 
directed,  Sir  Edward,"  he  replied,  "to  demand  no  fees." — "But,  sir,"  I 
resumed,  "  you  have  had  some  trouble  in  this  business ;  and  I  beg  you 
will  do  me  the  favour  to  accept  this  rouleau  of  gold;"  putting  a  paper 
roll,  containing  fifty  guineas,  into  his  hand :  "  and  I  desire  my  best  thanks 
to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  that  you  will  accept  the  same."  He  bowed 
courteously,  and  made  some  complimentary  speech,  which,  like  all  such, 
yanished  into  thin  air. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Lord  Harrington  sent  his  carriage  for  me.  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  taking  my  dear  wife  to  the  palace ;  and,  after  leaving  her  • 
there,  returned  his  Lordship's  compliments  by  a  call,  and  then  drove  to 
the  house  of  the  minister.  I  wished  to  leave  my  name  and  drive  away ; 
but  it  seems  I  was  expected,  and  the  porter  had  orders  to  say  Sir  Robert 
desired  to  see  me.  He  arose  when  I  went  in,  and  took  me  cordially  by 
the  hand ;  complimenteli  me,  then  joked  me ;  said  he  had  supposed  I  was 
a  Protestant,  and  a  Whig ;  but  that  some  others  thought  they  could  prove 
me  to  be  a  Papist,  and  a  Jacobite.  I  only  replied  by  a  smile.  "But 
now.  Sir  Edward,"  said  he,  "to  be  serious;  if  you  were  in  parliament, 
whom  would  you  support?" — "The  Crown,  imquestionably,"  I  replied. — 
**Then  it  follows,"  said  he,  "that  you  would  support  the  minister  of  the 
Crown." — "  So  long,"  I  rejoined,  "  as  that  minister  endeavoured  to  up- 
hold the  dignity  and  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  with  constitutional  consis- 
tency, and  by  direct  and  honest  means."  —  "  Psha  I "  said  he,  "  that  is  the 
way  all  novices  talk.  If,"  continued  he,  "  a  minister  could  find  men  as 
they  should  be,  and  not  as  they  are,  he  could  run  at  his  business  like  a 
bull;  but,  my  dear  young  friend,"  added  he,  "you  do  not  know  what  a 
minister  has  to  contend  with."  I  could  not  answer  him,  yet  I  was  not 
convinced.  Aftier  a  short  pause,  "I  think,"  rejoined  he,  "you  cannot  do 
better  than  take  a  borough :  for  without  flattery,  I  venture  to  say,  I  per- 
ceive you  are  not  wanting  in  nous ;  and  I  will  take  my  chance  of  your 
support,  on  the  grand  connecting  principle  of  loyalty."  I  thanked  him, 
but  assured  him  my  mind  was  made  up  to  return  to  my  trans- Atlantic 
domain ;  and  there  I  should  be  happy  to  make  myself  as  useful  to  the 
King,  and  to  his  government,  as  opportunity  might  permit.  "  Well,  then," 
said  he,  "  would  you  like  to  hold  your  appointment  from  us  direct ;  or,  as 
you  have  it,  from  the  Governor  of  Jamaica?" — "That  is  as  you  may 
please,  sir,"  I  replied;  "I  should  be  sorry  to  deavt^  aJx^^JcMx^  ^^aJc* 
might  not  be  quite  proper." — "  That  is  quite  proper,''  li^  Te^'i^\''''^^^ 
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consider  of  it.**  The  conversation  now  drew  to  a  dose ;  he  shook  hands 
with  me,  and,  with  a  smile,  said,  **I  think  I  shall  call  upon  you  some  day 
or  other,  to  do  service  for  us,  among  your  Spanish  neighbours  on  Terra 
Firma."  I  made  my  bow,  and  my  exit ;  not  a  little  glad  to  escape  from 
the  wily  statesman. 

By  the  middle  of  the  week,  I  received  a  friendly  note  from  Lord  Har- 
rington, with  an  official  letter  as  Secretary  of  State ;  enclosing  a  com- 
mission, signed  by  the  Regent,  but  differing  a  little  from  ihat  which  was 
given  me  at  Jamaica.  The  present  one  appointed  me  Commandant  (the 
word  Captain  being  omitted)  and  Governor  of  the  Islands  denominated^ 
&c.,  with  right  of  admiralty,  and  power  to  grant  commissions,  and  appoint 
courts,  agreeably  to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  realm,  &c ;  but  in  matters  of 
general  interest,  I  was  to  obey  any  orders  or  instructions  that  from  time 
to  time  I  might  receive  from  the  Gk) vemor  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica.  **  Ah, 
very  well,  dear  £liza,**  said  I,  "this  will  do;  I  am  glad  to  have  this:  I 
*  was  never  quite  easy  under  my  former  conmiission ;  it  came  in  a  questioii- 
able  shape." 

In  the  evening,  we  got  letters  from  Awbury,  bearing  our  new  titles  on 
the  cover.  They  were  in  acknowledgment  of  a  few  lines  Eliza  had 
written  to  her  revered  father,  and  to  my  sisters,  just  before  the  post  wait 
out,  afber  receiving  our  unexpected  honours.  Her  father*s  letter  was  such 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  such  a  man,  on  such  an  occasion. 
"My  beloved  child,  bear  your  good  fortune  and  your  distinction  with 
humility ;  that  you  may  receive  heavenly  gifts,  also,  from  Him  who  is  the 
primary  giver  of  all  things."  The  letter  from  my  dear  sisters  was  in  a 
different  strain.  "  Dear  I  how  they  should  have  liked  to  see  the  Queen  I  ** 
and  so  on. —  "  Well,"  said  my  dear  wife,  "  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  go  to 
them  now  I  and  indeed,  Edward,  I  shall  be  glad  when  we  do  so ;  for  I  am 
not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  this  elegant  and  attaching  society."  I  was 
not  surprised  at  this  declaration ;  the  condescension  and  even  kindness  of 
the  Queen,  and  the  unparalleled  courtesies  of  Lady  Sundon  to  her,  were 
calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  feelings  of  one  possessing  so 
sensible  and  noble  a  nature. 

From  what  I  had  heard  from  a  certain  quarter,  there  was  reason  to 
suspect  that  a  rupture  with  Spain  might  not  be  far  distant.  I  therefore 
was  anxious  to  send  out  ten  guns,  for  our  battery ;  also  some  field-pieces 
and  a  few  musketoons.  In  consequence  I  set  off  to  go  into  the  city,  to 
consult  my  bankers  about  purchasing  this  artillery ;  when,  on  the  way,  I 
met  Lord  Harrington  coming  out  of  Somerset  House ;  and  told  him  what 
I  was  going  about.  "  Come  with  me ;  I  think  I  can  procure  an  order  for 
all  these  matters,  from  the  Ordnance ;  and  that,  in  your  case,  is  nothing 
more  than  right."  I  thanked  him ;  and  returned  with  him  to  the  Master 
Greneral's  Office,  and  the  thing  was  quickly  accomplished.    I  received  the 
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order  required,  and  hastened  back  with  it  to  the  citj,  to  give  it  to  Captain 
Tracey. 

The  next  morning,  very  early,  Captain  Tracey  called  on  me,  to  say  the 
order  would  not  be  complied  with,  unless  I  myself  went  to  the  Ordnance 
Office  at  Woolwich.  I  lost  no  time  in  addressing  myself  to  the  business ; 
so  we  set  off,  taking  Greenwich  in  our  way ;  where  I  called  on  my  old 
acquaintance,  Captain  James,  to  take  him  with  me.  The  principal  officer 
of  the  Ordnance  was  remarkably  obliging,  and  said  the  order  would  have 
been  complied  with  on  its  first  presentation,  but  they  could  not  make  out 
exactly  the  sort  of  guns  required;  he  meant  with  respect  to  their 
carriages.  I  confessed  the  truth  of  his  observation,  and  told  him,  the 
twelve-pounders  were  for  a  battery  en  barbette.  "Then  they  require 
high,  and  traversing  carriages ;"  said  he.  "And,  sir,"  continued  he,  "a» 
to  the  field-pieces,  they  are  of  brass,  and  rather  valuaWe ;  but  we  have  a 
great  many  in  store,  and,  as  the  order  is  only  for  two,  there  will  be  no 
demur  about  it.  IS'ow,  sir,"  he  added,  "with  reference  to  the  powder  and  ' 
shot,  you  shall  have  an  order  on  the  Ordnance  at  Jamaica,  if  you  please ; 
with  respect  to  the  wall-pieces,  they  are  all  at  Ihe  Tower ;  I  wiU  give  you 
a  memorandum,  by  which  you  shall  obtain  them,  by  presenting  it  there.** 
I  thanked  him  for  his  zeal  and  courteous  conduct,  and  wished  to  pay  any 
fees  that  might  be  required.  "  We  don't  know  what  fees  mean  here,  sir," 
said  he;  "we  are  something  like  you,**  continued  he,  addressing  himself 
to  Captain  James, — "we  are  too  glad  of  every  opportunity  to  do  our 
duty,  without  requiring  any  perquisites  besides  our  pay."  I  shook  hands 
with  this  upright  man,  Mr.  Forester,  and  returned  with  my  friend  to 
Greenwich,  where  we  dined. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  James  came  to  us  soon  after  breakfast  next  morning, 
and  we  proceeded  to  the  Tower.  We  saw  all  the  curiosities  there,  so 
frequently  described,  besides  three  royal  cub  tigers,  just  whelped,  the  first 
that  ever  had  been  English  bom.  After  our  visit  to  the  wild' beasts,  I 
delivered  my  memorandum  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  picked 
out  half  a  dozen  wall-pieces,  bearing  the  mark  of  his  late  Majesty. 

I  had  ordered  the  best  plain  dinner  that  could  be  served  in  the  English 
mode,  sans  quelques  choses  of  French  cookery ;  and  the  best  wines  also, 
not  however  excluding  the  French.  Including  Mr.  sAd  Mrs.  Child,  and 
Mr.  Perry,  we  sat  down  eight  in  number,  the  most  comfortable  party  for 
a  dinner  table :  we  were  not  graceless,  at  which  Mrs.  Child  stared  a  little. 
The  ladies  continued  a  good  while  with  the  dessert,  and  our  banker's  wife 
did  honour  to  the  wine ;  she  soon  became  very  voluble :  "  Did  not  like  to 
sit  long,  after  dinner  —  hoped  Lady  Seaward  would  soon  retire  to  quad- 
rille — wondered  how  she  could  put  up  with  the  attendance  of  none  but 
the  servants  of  the  hotel — and  certainly  expected,  by  this  time,  to  have 
seen  her  fine  taste  displayed  in  an  elegant  and  suitable  ec^^^^^r  ^^ 
Perry  said,  drylj,  "  Sir  Edward  keeps  his  stables  in  the  Bank  oi'Eiii^^^N* 
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lit  which  remark,  our  nautical  friend  laughed  heartily,  and  my  dear  Eliza 
and  myself  smiled.  Mrs.  Child  could  not  make  up  a  quadrille  table  among 
us  all ;  we,  however,  proposed  a  sober  game  of  whist,  at  which  she  was 
quite  shocked ;  yet  not  being  able  "  to  exist  without  dear  cards  1 "  she  was 
content  to  sit  down  to  the  old-fashioned  alternative ;  and  having  made 
two  tables,  we  all  entered  the  lists ;  old  Perry  saying,  "  Now  I  like  this, 
it  is  like  old  times." 

I  now  determined  to  purchase  a  good  travelling  carriage,  to  be  driven 
by  a  postilion ;  and  we  sent  for  our  hostess,  and  requested  her  to  recom- 
mend  a  valet  to  me,  and  a  waiting- woman  to  Lady  Seaward.  After  some 
little  pause,  she  said,  **  she  knew  a  nice  yoimg  Frenchwoman  (a  relation  of 
the  tirewoman,  who  was  a  Parisian),  a  good  scholar,  a  good  milliner,  who 
sung  and  played  the  guitar  charmingly,  and  who  wanted  a  situation.  As 
for  the  valet,  Sir  Edward,  they  are  all  such  a  pack  of  rascals  about  town, 
I  would  not  advise  you  to  hire  one  till  you  go  down  into  the  country." 
We  thanked  her  for  her  kind  and  disinterested  counsel,  telling  her  I 
would  profit  by  it. 

We  now  went  out,  to  seek  about  among  the  coach-makers  in  Long  Acre 
for  a  travelling  carriage.  There  were  carriages  enough ;  but  the  new  ones,  of 
course,  were  without  emblazonry,  and  those  that  were  second-hand  bore 
the  arms  of  other  people.  We  had  never  thought  on  this ;  however,  I  lost 
no  time  in  obtaining  the  Seaward  arms  from  the  Heralds*  Office,  for  which 
I  paid  five  guineas :  whether  those  I  got  had  been  manufactured  or  not 
for  the  occasion,  I  could  not  tell :  but  I  was  well  pleased,  and  so  was  my 
dear  wife,  to  see  a  dolphin  for  a  crest,  supported  on  a  knight*s  helmet^ 
with  the  motto — "  Mon  Dieu  et  mon  Roy,^'' 

Madame  Filibert,  and  her  niece  Bosalie,  came  according  to  appoint- 
ment. **  I  hope,  madam,"  said  the  aunt,  "  you  will  treat  her  more  like  a 
companion,  than  a  servant,  comme  une  petite  amie ;  for  she  is  of  a  good 
family,  although  I,  who  say  so,  am  her  relation.  Her  father  was  a  'Bto- 
testant  clergyman,  of  the  remnant  of  the  Huguenots ;  but  he  and  his 
brother,  my  husband,  died  poor ;  and  she  and  I,  and  my  daughters,  have 
sought  in  your  country  that  protection  we  could  not  find  in  our  own." 
My  dear  wife  was  a  good  deal  affected ;  and  promised  to  be  a  kind  friend 
to  her  niece.  Kosalie  appeared  modest  and  intelligent ;  possessing  a  light 
and  agile  figure ;  and  was,  upon  the  whole,  quite  engaging  in  look  and 
manner.  My  wife  was  not  forgetful,  that  we  owed  all  our  present 
success  with  the  government,  to  the  unconscious  tirewoman ;  and  she  was 
therefore  the  more  disposed  to  receive  her  niece  on  the  most  favourable 
terms.  *'  Now,  Madame  Filibert,"  said  she,  "  Rosalie  must  come  to-morrow 
and  assist  me  in  packing  my  things ;  and,  as  a  token  of  my  esteem  for  the 
aunt,  and  as  a  pledge  of  the  kind  treatment  her  niece  may  expect  from 
me,  I  request  that  you,  madam,  will  accept  this  small  present ;"  giving 
Iier,  at  the  stone  time,  &Ye  guineas.    This  act  of  generosity  surprised  the 
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good  woman  not  a  little,  who  returned  a  thousand  remerciments  to  her 
Ladyship. 

On  Thursday,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  Lady  Sundon,  and 
her  venerable  aunt.  After  our  dinner,  my  dear  wife  had  a  short  inter- 
view with  the  Queen ;  who,  in  the  kindest  manner,  asked  if  every  thing 
had  been  done  to  my  satbfaction ;  assuring  my  Eliza  at  the  same  time^ 
that  it  would  afford  her  satisfaction  at  any  future  period  to  show  us 
favour  or  protection,  if  we  should  require  it.  "  Before  I  part  with  you,  my 
dear  Lady  Seaward,"  continued  her  Majesty,  "  I  wish  l^o  give  you  some- 
thing, which  I  think  you  will  value  more  than  gold  or  jewels.  When  I 
passed  through  the  Hague  many  years  ago,  I  met  Saurin ; — ^I  was  then  on 
my  way  to  England  He  gave  me  this  excellent  sermon,  which  is  written 
in  French  by  his  own  hand :  I  desire  you  to  accept  it ;  and  sometimes  to 
read  it,  in  remembrance  of  me,  and  of  the  pious  minister  of  Huguenot 
descent,  its  author ; — he  was  an  excellent  man  I  At  my  request,  he  wrote 
a  book  for  the  use  of  one  who  has  not  profited  by  it  as  he  ought ;  but  in 
€rod  I  trust."  The  Queen  paused  a  second,  then  resimied — "I  believe, 
Lady  Seaward,  that  you  are  one  of  the  few  who  give  glory  and  honour  to 
God,  for  whatever  good  awaits  you  in  Ufe ;  and  for  this  reason  I  lay  aside  the 
Queen,  when  alone  with  you ;  and  I  confess  to  you,  that,  when  I  met  M* 
Saurin  at  the  Hague,  I  told  him  I  was  grateful  to  the  Disposer  of  crowns 
for  that  which  I  was  about  to  wear ;  and  I  feel  happy,  my  dear  young 
friend,  in  this  opportunity  of  laying  open  my  heart  to  one  I  believe 
worthy  of  knowing,  that  Caroline  of  England's  proudest  title  would  be 
that  of  a  true  Christian  woman."  My  Eliza  thanked  her  Majesty  with  a 
silent  tear  of  gratitude ;  and,  kissing  the  hand  that  was  held  out  to  her 
with  the  book,  courtsied  and  retired. 

Before  we  parted  from  our  kind  friends  in  the  evening,  my  dear  wife 
took  occasion  to  ask  Lady  Sundon  as  to  the  Queen's  allusion,  when 
speaking  of  M.  Saurin,  and  the  little  book  that  had  been  written  by  him 
at  her  command.  "  Ah ! "  replied  her  Ladyship ;  "  the  Prince  of  Wales ; 
it  was  written  for  him ;  but  he  has  not  profited  much  by  it.  God  only 
knows  what  can  induce  him  to  act  as  he  does;  especisJlyto  his  royal 
mother ;  who  is  both  kind  and  just,  and  would  lay  down  her  life  for  his 
true  interest  and  happiness :  but  he  has  had  bad  people  about  him."  We 
were  truly  sorry  at  what  we  heard ;  and,  after  takmg  leave  of  our  kind 
friends,  we  returned  to  the  hotel. 

By  the  end  of  the  week,  all  our  accounts  were  paid,  our'things  packed, 
and  every  arrangement  completed,  including  the  carriage ;  and,  on  summing 
up  all  my  expenditure,  I  found  I  should  get  out  of  London  for  3120/. ; 
taking  in  the  amoxmt  paid  for  the  grant,  m^r  purchases,  and  other 
expenses.  On  Saturday,  all  was  ready ;  yet,  however  anxious  we  might 
be  to  depart,  not  liking  the  idea  of  travelling  on  the  Sa\i\i«X\i^  "«^  T^jasfiOkR^ 
that  day,  and  went  to  St.  Paul's. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  8th  of  November,  I  sent  off  our  heavy  tnmki 
to  Bristol  by  the  carrier.  We  then  droye  off  with  four  horsei,  haTing 
Rosalie,  with  our  faithful  little  dog,  and  the  two  embossed  cases,  inside; 
and  called  at  the  palace  in  our  way.  The  intenriew  there,  though  short, 
was  sufficiently  demonstratiye  of  the  feeling  that  existed  on  hoih  ndes. 
My  dear  wife  took  the  case  that  was  intended  for  the  Queen,  saj^— 
^My  dear  Lady  Sundon,  implore  her  Majesty  to  accept  this  ancient 
relic,  in  remembrance  of  her  most  devoted  servant**  Then  preaenting 
the  other — "  Now,  this  is  for  yourseli^  my  best  friend  I  and  you  must  not 
refuse  a  sweet  token  of  my  regard,  for  it  contains  Indian  perfbmea.** 
**I  cannot  imagine  what  tluBy  are,**  replied  her  Ladyship;  ''but  believe 
me,  my  dear  firiend,  whatever  it  is,  I  accept  it  for  your  saket  and 
however  fine  the  Indian  perfume  may  be,  its  coming  from  your  hand  wifl 
make  it  doubly  so.  And  I  am  sure  her  Mi^Jesty  will  not  refbae  jour 
other  sweet  offering :  for  as  you  have  my  heart,  I  am  confident  you  hatve 
hers  also.**  Saying  this,  her  Ladyship  kissed  my  wife  most  affectionately ; 
tears  stood  in  her  eyes ;  and  we  then  hurried  down  to  the  carriage,  and 
drove  off  by  St.  James's  Street,  for  Oxford,  on  our  route  to  Gloucester- 
shire. 

The  roads  proved  excessively  heavy  and  full  of  ruts,  so  that,  although 
we  had  four  horses  all  the  way,  it  was  as  much  we  could  do  to  get  into 
Oxford  by  bedtime,  having  been  much  embarrassed  by  the  darkness  of 
the  evening.  Although  we  were  anxious  to  embrace  our  muoh-loTed 
friends,  yet  we  spent  Tuesday  visiting  the  different  colleges  and  the 
Bodleian  Library,  leaving  Rosalie  at  the  inn  to  keep  Fidele  company; 
he,  poor  dog !  like  some  other  famed  travellers,  having  no  great  atomach 
for  books. 

Early  on  Wednesday,  wo  drove  forward  to '.Woodstock;  and  after 
breakfast  paid  a  visit  to  Blenheim.  We  admired  the  grandeur  of  this 
superb  place,  worthy  of  the  object  for  which  it  was  designed :  but  our 
chief  pleasure  arose  from  visiting  the  tapestry  rooms;  not  indeed  on 
account  of  the  tapestry,  however  curious ;  but  the  fine  paintings  of  Carlo 
Dolce,  and  many  other  great  artists,  charmed  us  to  the  souL  At  length, 
wo  came  to  the  library,  built  much  on  the  scale  of  Noah*s  Ark :  there 
was  a  fine  statue  of  Queen  Aime,  in  Parian  marble,  at  one  end,  by  aa 
Italian  artist,  which  w^  much  commended.  Not  having  time  to  visit 
the  noble  grounds,  we  returned  to  our  carriage,  and  drove  off  on  oar 
route  for  Gloucester. 

The  roads  and  inns  were  abominable  all  the  way ;  and  the  hones  and 
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tackling,  bad  as  could  be,  afler  we  discharged  the  postilions  who  brought 
us  from  Woodstock ;  sometimes  finding  it  difficult  to  get  the  second  parr 
of  horses.  We  thought  to  take  a  late  dinner  at  the  village  of  CheltcDham ; 
but  things  promked  so  miserably,  that  I  ordered  out  our  carriage  again, 
^th  flamb^ux-men,  and  drove  on  to  Gloucester. 

Kext  morning  we  felt  rather  stiff;  but  as  I  had  said  to  my  Eliza's 
iatlier,  in  my  last  letter,  that  we  should  be  with  him  a  little  after  the 
noon-tide  of  this  day,  I  hurried  breakfast ;  and  about  nine  o*clock  we  set 
off  in  great  spirits,  for  our  native  village,  after  an  absence  of  a  little  more 
^bsn.  three  years. 

As  we  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  cradle  of  our  childhood,  object 

crowded  <m  object,  claiming  our  recc^lections  and  regard.    At  length, 

we  saw  the  church,  through  the  leafless  trees ;  the  parsonage-house  next 

appeared,  and  dear  Mr.  Goldsmith  standing  before  the  door.    **  Sit  on 

^ns  side,  dearest  Eliza !  **  said  I,  **  that  yon  may  be  next  to  your  father, 

when  the  door  is  (^ned.**     She  quickly  took  the  {dace,  and  the  postilions 

pdBed  up;  one  of  ^m  dismounted  like  lightning,  opened  the  door,  and 

drew  down  the  steps :  he  had  scarcely  got  out  of  the  way,  when  my 

bdoved  was  in  her  father's  arms,  but  not  one  word  from  either.    I  saw 

my  three  sisters  in  the  background;  and  my  Eliza's  two  remaining 

listers,  c^nging  to  their  father  and  his  darling  child.    The  old  gentleman, 

supported  by  his  children,  gradually  drew  towards  their  house-door; 

'and  then  my  own  sisters  came  up  to  the  carriage,  from  which  I  was 

descending,  and  received  me  with  a  like  tenderness  of  affection.    We 

::tf[^wed  into  the  house,  where  I  embraced  my  only  earthly  father,  with 

^«11  the  warmth  of  feeling,  his  own  worth,  and  the  worth  of  his  incom- 

2»rable  daughter,  inspired.    Fidele  did  not  wait  for  Kosalie;  he  had 

sprung  out  after  his  mistress ;  and  now  every  one  had  something  to  say 

*o  him ;  he  seemed  to  know  every  body,  and  every  thing,  jumping  and  - 

«3ancing  about  as  if  he  would  leap  out  of  his  skin.     "  This  is  a  happy  day 

^Dor  ns,  dear  Fidele ! "  said  my  Eliza ;  still  holding  the  hand  of  her  father. 

^oor  Rosalie  had  been  much  moved  by  the  scene  she  witnessed,  for  we 

^sw  her  in  tears.    One  object  had  touched  her  closely ;  it  was  the  father 

erf  Eliza,  who  reininded  her  of  her  own. 

During  the  first  week  of  our  sojourn,  nothing  was  talked  of  but  our 

^rentful  history.    Dear  Mr.  Goldsmith  hung  over  it  with  never-tiring 

*t.Tidity ;  every  now  and  then  blessing  God  for  his  providential  care  of  us, 

^ottd  for  the  grace  he  had  vouchsafed  to  put  into  our  hearts.     We  told 

Om:  good  father,  privately,  every  thing  that  had  taken  place  in  London ; 

«iaid  we,  moreover,  confided  to  him  the  secret  of  our  wealth,  and  all  that 

*Vad  passed  in  our  minds  respecting  it ;  telling  him  that  he  was  the  only 

person  in  the  world,  besides  ourselves,  that  knew  it.     The  girls  asked 

a  multitude  of  questions  about  the  Queen ;  but  no  ansvyct  ^^cvasA  \a 

^satisfy  them^  bow  it  came  to  pass  that  Eliza  should  "Vie  xoskda  V«gx  \a^^'^- 
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Bhip.  All  they  said,  only  caused  a  smile  on  her  part ;  she  was  still  the 
simple-hearted,  single-minded  daughter  of  the  curate  of  Awbury. 

One  day  my  Eliza  showed  them  the  diamond  cross,  appended  to  the 
pearl  necklace ;  and  told  them,  her  Majesty  gave  it  to  her,  and  fastened 
it  with  her  own  hand.  That  appeared  quite  like  a  fairy  tale,  that  the 
Queen  of  England  would  condescend  to  do  such  a  thing :  she  mighti 
indeed,  give  the  diamond  cross !  But  they  wanted  to  know  for  whbse 
sake,  and  for  what  reason,  all  this  was  done.  **  My  father  has  already 
told  you,"  replied  my  sweet  angel,  "  that  the  Queen  thought  my  brave 
husband  deserved  the  honour  of  knighthood :  and  she  conferred  it  on  him, 
and  thus,  through  his  honour  I  am  honoured,  and  have  the  title  of  Lady 
Seaward:  all  else  was  grace  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty,  if  she  chose  to 
bo  kmd  tome." — "Dear  girls!"  I  exclaimed,  "the  Queen  loves  your 
sister ;  and,  perhaps,  the  truth  is,  that  I  rather  owe  to  her  what  she  says 
she  owes  to  me — all  our  honours!"  The  old  gentleman  could  not 
dissemble  his  exultation  and  delight,  at  this  my  declaration.  « 

On  Sunday,  we  had  the  supreme  felicity  of  worshipping  our  God  in 
the  temple  of  our  fathers.  Many  were  the  greetings  we  received  in.  the 
churchyard,  and  on  the  way.  Early  in  the  week,  some  of  the  most 
"wealthy  and  respected  of  the  country  gentry  called,  to  pay  their  respects. 
These  compliments  we  in  due  time  returned ;  but  we  refused  all  invita- 
tions to  dinner ;  visiting  and  carousing,  not  being  our  objects. 

The  heavy  trunks  and  packages  at  length  arrived  from  Bristol,  and  we 
now  began  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done  during  our  stay  at  Awbury. 
We  had  talked  over  the  possibility  of  learning  the  French  language  from 
Rosalie,  and  books  had  been  purchased  in  London  for  the  purpose ;  they 
were  now  arrived,  and  JEiosalie's  guitar  was  come  also.  Thus,  our  days 
became  fully  occupied.  My  wife  fulfilled  her  promise'  to  Lady  Sundon, 
and  received  the  most  agreeable  reply;  in  which  she  transmitted  a 
gracious  message  from  her  Majesty. 

On  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  December,  letters  were  received  from  my 
brother  James,  with  the  pleasing  intelligence  that  his  wife  had  brought 
him  a  son.  This  was  a  subject  of  great  joy,  especially  among  the  ladies ! 
but  there  was  one  little  omission,  which  somewhat  marked  the  perfection 
of  their  ecstasy ;  he  had  not  said  what  the  child  was  to  be  called !  He 
stated  that  matters  were  going  on  well ;  several  Spaniards  had  visited  the 
islands,  and  one  Dutchman  from  Curagoa ;  and  that  he  had  turned  the 
dollars  pretty  often  to  great  advantage.  He  added,  there  had  been  some 
sickness,  but  no  deaths ;  and  he  thought  I  ought  to  send  a  doctor  to  the 
settlement.  Ho  described  the  people,  as  orderly  and  industrious ;  and 
spoke  of  my  friend  Drake  in  the  highest  terms.  All  this  afforded  great 
satisfaction  to  my  dear  Eliza  and  to  myself. 

Wo  thought  James  right  in  advising  a  doctor  to  be  added  to  the 
coloDjr,    I  now  loat  no  time  in  cUrectmgmy  «iU<iivtiou  to  the  subject  and 
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Jhad  many  conversations  both  with  mj  dear  wife  and  her  father  respecting 
it ;  in  one  of  which  it  was  fuj'ther  suggested  by  the  old  gentleman,  that 
if  I  thought  a  clergyman  could  be  supported  by  any  means  whatever,  I 
certainly  ought  not  to  let  the  colony  remain  longer  without  one,  when  it 
could  be  remedied.  His  argument  was  conclusive  as  to  the  propriety  of 
the  measure.  The  good  old  man  said,  he  could  not  desert  his  flock,  or 
he  would  be  happy  indeed  in  going  with  us  himself;  but  he  would  make 
inquiry,  and  had  no  doubt  he  should  soon  find  a  proper  person.  "He 
must  be  married,"  said  I ;  "we  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  feeding  his 
&mily.  Marriage  is  our  charter,  at  Seaward  Islands.  They  are  all 
married,  or  to  be  married ;  and  I  think  they  are  all  nearly  mated,  except 
my  friend  Captain  Drake ;  and  I  intend  my  own  sister,  Maria,  for  him, 
if  they  should  like  each  other  I  And  we  must  have  our  doctor  a  married 
man  too."  My  dear  Eliza  smiled.  —  "  Observe,"  said  she  to  her  father, 
"  how  ardent  he  is !  This  is  ever  the  way  with  him ;  he  never  makes 
difficulties.  But,  indeed,  I  have  seen  him  (poor  fellow !)  almost  at  his 
wits'  end  to  locate  the  people  comfortably,  when  they  came  unexpect- 
edly in  a  shoal  upon  him ;  negroes,  and  artificer's,  and  soldiers,  and  their 
wives  and  children !  he,  however,  did  it." 

We  made  a  visit  to  my  uncle  at  Bristol,  by  the  end  of  the  week ;  and 
reached  his  door  a  little  before  noon.  He  was  at  home  to  receive  us,  and 
he  did  it  quite  in  his  old  way.  "  Glad  to  see  thee,  Ned !  dang  it,  thee's 
too  fine ;  well,  never  mind,  if  all  is  right  within."  —  I  smiled,  and  shook 
him  cordially  by  the  hand. — "  How  is  my  aimt,  sir  ?  "  said  I :  the  old  lady 
was  not  far  off.  "  The  better  to  see  you,  my  dear  nephew ;  and  you,  my 
dear  girl,"  she  exclaimed,  meeting  us  in  the  passage.  Rosalie  remained 
without,  to  see  the  things  taken  in ;  but  my  unde  insisted  on  doing  that 
himself.  "I  beg  you  will  walk  in,  ma'am,"  said  he. — "  Not  if  you  please, 
sere,"  replied  the  girL  The  old  gentleman  did  not  quite  understand 
what  she  meant  by  "  not  if  you  please,  sere ; "  and  besides  he  did  not 
clearly  comprehend  who  she  was,  being  very  well  dressed :  so  he  came 
back  to  us,  and  taking  me  by  the  uppermost  button,  whispered — "Wliat's 
the  matter  with  your  wife's  friend?  Is  she  huffed  about  anything? 
She  won't  come  in ;  I  asked  her,  and  she  said,  *Not  if  you  please,  sere:' 
what  does  she  mean  by  that  ?"  —  I  had  much  ado  to  keep  my  gravity. 
"Let  her  see  to  the  getting  out  of  her  mistress's  things,  sir,"  said  I;  "she 
is  her  waiting  woman." — "The  devil  she  is,"  he  replied;  "a  French 
waiting  woman,  I  suppose ;  well,  she  is  a  pretty  maid,  French  or  English; 
she  shan't  stand  there ;  call  her  in,  Lissey,"  cried  he  to  my  wife,  "  and  I 
will  see  to  your  things,  and  pay  the  post-boys,  and  order  the  carriage  to 
the  Tolzey." — "  Thank  you,  sir,"  I  made  reply,  "  manage  the  matter  just 
as  you  please."  The  old  lady  now  asked  us  ten  thousand  questions, 
almost  all  together ;  and  among  others,  whether  I  had  brou^X.  \\et  ^ss^ 
.turiosities?    She,  in  conclusion,  thanked  her  niece  for  VSaatft^^^  ^oawafc 
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sent  by  Captain  Taylor ;  then  begged  to  be  excused,  that  she  might  see 
to  the  dinner,  now  ready.  I  was  glad  to  find  that  no  one  had  been 
invited,  to  meet  us  to-day ;  but  on  her  return,  being  about  one  minute 
ahead  of  the  first  dish,  my  aunt  gave  me  to  understand,  that  the  Mayor, 
and  one  of  the  Sherifis,  with  some  other  company,  were  to  dine  with  my 
uncle  to-morrow,  to  do  honour  to  his  nephew :  and  then  I  should  see 
something  like  a  dinner. 

The  old  gentleman  began  his  jokes,  before  the  cloth  was  removed.  — 
"  Why  didst  not  bring  thy  French  cook  with  thee,  Ned  ?  I  suppose  thee 
hast  a  French  cook,  as  thy  lady  has  a  French  waiting-maid.  He  would 
have  knocked  up  some  kickshaws  for  our  feast  to-morrow."  Then  he  had 
at  me  about  my  money,  and  the  galleon,  at  which  I  laughed  heartily. 
He  made  several  attempts  to  find  out  what  I  was  worth,  but  I  always 
baffled  him. 

Next  morning,  after  breakfast,  my  dear  wife  and  myself  went  out  to 
purchase  some  things,  and  to  draw  for  some  money.  On  our  way 
through  the  passage  we  met  a  man  carrying  a  couple  of  ugly-looking 
dogs  in  his  arms.  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  those  dogs?"  said 
L  —  "  We've  borrowed  'em  from  the  neighbours,"  he  replied,  "  to  give 
our  dog  a  bit  of  a  help  to  turn  the  spit  here  to-day." 

A  little  before  two  o'clock,  the  Mayor  arrived ;  and  soon  after  him, 
Mr.  Sheriff  Elton.  I  felt  a  little  uneasy  as  to  my  uncle's  usual  behaviour; 
but  the  old  gentleman,  to  my  great  relief,  behaved  remarkably  well.  He 
had  put  on  a  laced  waistcoat,  and  a  new  full-bottomed  wig ;  and,  perhaps, 
if  he  were  not  very  scrupulous  about  me,  in  his  own  mind,  he  felt  that 
he  owed  something  to  his  waistcoat  and  to  his  wig.  Precisely  at  two 
o'clock  the  dinner  was  on  the  table ;  and  when  I  contemplated  the  sirloin 
of  beef,  and  all  the  other  roasts,  I  thought  on  the  poor  dogs  we  had  met 
in  the  passage.  After  dinner,  the  old  gentleman  passed  the  wine  very 
freely,  for  a  couple  of  hours ;  about  which  time,  two  enormous  bowls  of 
punch  were  put  on  the  table.  The  Mayor  often  said  he  would  like  some 
tea,  and  desired  to  retire  to  the  ladies ;  but  my  uncle  would  not  allow  him 
to  budge ;  and  by  way  of  consoling  him  I  suppose,  about  six  o'clock  Welsh 
rabbits  were  brought  in,  and  a  great  cider  cup  handed  round.  Most  of 
the  company  partook  of  this  treat,  but  I  would  not  touch  it.  .  •      • 

In  the  morning,  the  family  was  ready  for  church ;  my  uncle  not  feeline 
at  all  the  wolrse  for  his  mighty  dose  the  day.  before ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
seeioed  much  more  a^eeable,  now  giving  a  truce  to  his  jokes ;  so  that  we 
had  a  good  deal  of  rational  conversation  in  the  interval  of  church^time. 
At  supper  I  took  the  opportunity  of  telling  him,  I  wished  to  send  a 
respectable  medical  man  to  Seaward  Islands  who  should  be  made  com- 
fortable ;  but  nothmg  beyond  that  could  be  held  out  to  him.  He  ^aid, 
he  "knew  an  ass  of  a  fellow — a  Scotchman  too — who  had  been  two  or 
three  voyages  to  thQ  coast  of  Guinea;  but  who  would  not  go  there  again. 
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on  account  of  what  he  considered  cruelties,  practised  on  the  new  slaves ; 
although  he  and  his  wife  were  next  thing  to  starving,  for  he  had  no  other 
business  nor  dependence. — "  He  is  the  very  man  for  me,"  I  replied ;  "  if  he 
can  show  testimonials  of  education." — "  Didn't  I  tell  you  he  is  a  Scotch- 
man ?  "  exclaimed  my  uncle ;  "  should  not  that  be  enough  ?  " — "  Not  quite, 
sir,"  I  replied ;  "  but,  in  my  mind,  it  is  something  in  his  favour." — "  Thee 
art  an  apt  scholar,  Ned!"  said  he,  dryly;  "how  many  lessons  didst  have 
from  the  minister  ?  Mayhap,  he  took  thee  for  a  Scotsman !  They  say 
he  finds  them  the  best  of  servants." — "You  would  be  a  little  severe, 
uncle,"  I  replied ;  "  but  we  pray  your  mercy,  good  sir."  He  felt  himself 
DOW  on  an  eminence,  and  laughed  heartily  at  his  imaginary  triumph  over 
his  nephew,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

On  Monday,  I  lost  no  time  in  sending  a  note  to  Mr.  Gordon,  the  Scotch 
doctor ;  stating,  in  part,  my  reason  for  requesting  him  to  call  on  me.  He 
came,  and  was  rather  silent  the  while,  and  cautious  in  his  answers,  but 
occasionally  putting  to  me  a  material  question.  After  an  hour's  discus- 
sion, he  said  he  would  consult  his  wife,  and  consider  of  it,  and  would  be 
glad  to  talk  to  me  again  about  it ;  that  it  was  altogether,  as  far  as  he 
could  see,  "  an  out  o'  the  way  business ;  but  he  might  engage  in  it,  if  I  , 
could  let  him  see  his  way  clear." 

On  Wednesday,  Mr.  Gordon  waited  on  me  again,  and  I  was  glad  to  see 
him.  He  appeared  disposed  to  accept  the  situation ;  but  he  thought  501, 
a  year  a  small  salary  in  the  West  Indies :  and  as  to  the  accommodations 
of  which  I  talked,  that  might  or  might  not  be,  just  as  it  happened;  "he 
would  like  to  have  them  specified." — "Mr.  Gordon,"  said  I,  "it  is  your 
misfortune  to  take  great  pains  in  the  present  case,  to  misapply  the  good 
rule  of  Jiard  but  honest  dealing :  if  you  will  throw  yourself  on  my  genero- 
sity, you  shall  have  no  reason  to  repent  it." — "  That  may  be  true  enough. 
Sir  Edward  Seaward,"  he  replied ;  "  but  the  teaching  I  have  had,  tdls 
me  not  to  trust  to  the  generosity  of  any  man." — I  said,  "  I  was  sorry  to 
hear  this ;"  adding,  "  I  should  like  for  your  wife  to  wait  on  Lady  Seaward, 
and  perhaps  they  may  succeed  better  than  we  do  in  settling  it;"  at  which 
he  smiled,  saying,  "he  could  not  see  much  objection  to  that."  In  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  Mrs.  Gordon  came :  she  appeared  a  nice  little 
Englishwoman,  and  rather  well  spoken,  and  genteel  in  her  manner.  I  left 
her  with  my  wife,  who  succeeded  in  making  her  desirous  of  going  on  my 
own  terms. 

In  a  subsequent  interview  with  Mr.  Gordon  and  his  wife,  I  told  him  in 
detail  what  his  salary  and  allowances  would  be.  Will  this  do,  Mr.  Gor- 
don?" continued  I.— "It  will  do  very  well  indeed,  sir,"  he  replied;  "but 
a  written  agreement  is  no  bad  cationer ;  and  I  suppose  you  will  make  no 
objection  to  give  it  me  under  your  hand." — "My  word  is  my  bond,  sir," 
said  I,  rather  warmly ;  "  but  you  shall  have  it  in  writing,  as  yo^L  dea:t'i 
it."    My  dear  wife  fired  at  the  request  of  Mr.Goxdou;  ^^  ^qvjl^dJlV^ 
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bad  no  right  to  require  it ;  that  his  having  done  so,  implied  a  distrust, 
which  was  highly  insulting.  After  taking  a  turn  or  two  in  the  room,  I 
said  to  him — "I  think  we  must  break  off  this  negotiation,  Mr.  Gordon ; 
I  fear  I  could  not  make  you  happy  at  the  settlement."  So  saying,  I 
bowed  to  the  pair,  and  quitted  the  room,  leaving  them  with  my  wife,  to 
end  it  in  any  way  she  might  think  proper. 

After  I  was  gone,  Lady  Seaward  spoke  to  him  rather  sharply  on  the 
suspicion  he  seemed  to  entertain  of  my  integrity ;  ad<Ung — "I  fear,  Mr. 
Gordon,  you  must  have  met  with  very  batd  people,  in  your  intercourse 
with  the  world,  to  be  so  suspicious." — "I  canna  say  but  I  have,"  he 
replied ;  "I  was  two  years  in  a  Guineaman."  His  wife  now  set  on  the  poor 
man  without  mercy,  venting  her  spleen  on  him  in  no  very  measured  terms. 
He  took  it  all  very  quietly,  saying  at  last  to  his  wife — "Til  do  anything 
you  like;  but  there's  neither  sin  nor  shame  in  a  man's  desire  to  do 
business  in  a  business-like  way ;  and  for  this  cause,  I  am  reproached  by 
you,  and  Sir  Edward  Seaward,  and  his  lady  here.  I  did  not  ask  his  name 
to  a  paper,"  continued  he,  "because  I  doubted  him;  so  Pll  now  do  just 
anything  you  like,  wife." — "Well,  then,"  she  replied,  "explain  yourself 
to  Sir  Edward,  when  you  see  him,  and  ask  him  to  look  over  your  folly, 
and  give  you  the  situation ;  for  let  me  tell  you,"  added  she,  "  there  are 
many  much  better  off  than  we  are,  who  would  be  glad  to  jump  at  it" 
He  wrote  a  note  to  me  the  next  morning,  which  was  meant  as  an  apology 
for  what  had  passed ;  requesting  I  tvould  blot  it  from  my  memory,  and 
give  him  the  situation  on  my  own  terms :  accordingly  he  came  without 
loss  of  time,  and  the  affair  was  concluded. 

This  day  being  Friday,  we  were  engaged  to  dine  at  the  Mayor's.  My 
aunt,  not  accustomed  to  go  out  to  dinner  parties,  consulted  Eliza  about 
her  finery :  there  was  one  thing  the  old  lady  much  wanted,  and  that  was 
A  handsome  necklace  and  earrings.  "My  dear  aunt,"  said  Eliza,  "when 
I  was  going  to  be  married,  my  uncle  sent  me  100^.  which  was  very  accept- 
able. Now,  that  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  us  plenty  of  money,  I  wish 
to  return  the  100/.  in  some  way  or  other ;  therefore,  let  us  go,  and  lay  it 
out  in  diamond  earrings,  and  a  handsome  necklace  for  yourself;  and  when 
you  have  put  them  on,  you  can  thank  him  for  his  elegant  present."  My 
good  aunt  required  little  more  to  be  said ;  thinking  her  niece  as  sensible 
as  she  was  generous  and  honest.  They  went  out ;  and  I  thought  they 
never  would  come  back :  my  uncle  got  out  of  all  patience,  for  fear  we 
should  keep  the  Mayor  waiting  dinner.  At  last,  they  made  their  appear- 
ance. My  dear  wife  soon  dressed  herself,  and  sent  Rosalie  to  assist  in 
doing  the  same  to  my  aunt ;  who,  however,  did  not  make  quite  so  much 
haste.  My  poor  uncle,  not  being  able  to  sit  quiet  one  minute,  had  been 
walking  constantly  up  and  down  the  room,  looking  at  his  watch  every 
now  and  then  ;  and  sometimes,  going  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  he  would 
Sawl  oat —  *^  Dorothy,  we  shall  be  too  late  t "  till  at  length,  fidgeted  into 
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fatigue,  or  despair,  he  sat  down  in  his  arm-chair,  and  began  a  staye  of 
"  G«orge  Biddler's  oven."  At  last,  her  quick  footstep  was  heard  on  the 
stairs ;  and  he  began  to  chuckle  and  smile,  just  as  she  sailed  into  the  room 
with  all  the  airs  and  graces  that  the  consciousness  of  fine  apparel  is  said 
to  bestow  on  the  peacock.  "  Thank  you,  deary,  for  your  el^ant  present !  ** 
she  exclaimed,  pointing  to  her  diamond  earrings  and  necklace. — ^'*  Very 
grand,  indeed,"  he  replied:  "I  suppose  your  niece  lent  you  those  fine 
kickshaws." — "No,  sir,  my  niece  did  not  lend  them  to  me,  but  bought 
them  for  me  with  your  money ;  for  which  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  her 
and  to  you." — "Nonsense I"  he  ejaculated,  witii  a  querulous  tone. 
"  Come  away,  Dorothy,  we  shall  lose  our  dinner !  **  so  we  drove  at  once  to 
his  Worship's  house. 

I  had  the  pleasure  to  sit  next  to  General  Grenfield's  lady,  who  had 
been  at  Jamaica.  She  said,  she  was  enchanted  with  Lady  Seaward,  with 
whom  she  had  conversed  before  dinner ;  and  as  we  were  about  to  return 
to  the  West  Indies,  she  would  be  happy  to  give  her  letters  to  an  old 
schoolfellow  of  hers,  Miss  Crawford,  who,  by  this  time,  she  had  reason  to 
believe,  was  Mrs.  Trelawney.  I  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with 
General  Grenfield  about  Jamaica,  and  the  Spaniards.  He  was  both 
curious  and  minute  in  his  inquiries  respecting  Seaward  Islands:  he 
thought,  in  the  event  of  a  Spanish  war,  they  might  be  made  a  valuable 
rpoirU  dappuiy  firom  which  the  enemy  could  be  greatly  distressed. 

On  Simday,  we  attended  divine  worship  at  the  Cathedral ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  day  visited  the  fine  equestrian  statue  of  King  William, 
which  had  just  been  set  up  in  Queen  Square,  executed  by  Mr.  Bysbradc 

I  sent  for  Mr.  Gordon  on  Monday  morning,  and  desired  him  to  order  a 
medicine-chest  to  be  fitted  up  to  the  amount  of  20/.  "  And  now,  sir," 
said  I,  "  would  a  small  advance  of  money  be  of  use  to  you  ?"  He  replied 
' — "I  shall  hae  much  need  o*  that ;"  addhig  that  he  owed  some  money  in 
Bristol,  and  could  not  go  away  without  paying  it. — "  If  it  is  a  fair  question, 
Mr.  Gordon,  how  much  may  you  owe  ?" — "Perhaps,  sir,"  he  answered, 
"about  50*.,  or  3/.  at  most." — "Well,"  I  resumed,  "you  can  have  that 
sum ;  but  you  will  want  some  moGre.  Would  you  like  to  take  10/.?" — "I 
am  not  sure  how  that  should  be,"  he  replied.  — "  Let  Mrs.  Gk)rdon,  then, 
x»ll  by-and-by,"  said  I ;  "  she  and  Lady  Seaward  shall  talk  the  business 
over." — "Just  that,"  was  his  answer.  And  just  thus  we  settled  it;  and 
I  saw  him  no  more  till  I  met  him  again  in  St.  George's  Island. 

On  our  return  to  Awbury,  I  foimd  a  packet  under  cover  of  a  Secretary 
of- State's  frank:  there  was  a  letter  in  it  for  me,  and  a  note  for  my  wife. 
The  former,  from  the  Under-secretary  of  State,  by  conunand  of  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  the  latter,  from  the  Queen.  After  I  had  read 
Toj  letter,  I  laid  it  down,  saying — "Here  is  something  for  me  to  dft 
indeed !" — "You  will  not  hesitate  to  do  it,  I  know,'^  ^aiA^xsi-y  ^^ttx^^Xoa^N 
**the  Queen  has  written  tome  about  it."— "What  is  it?''  sai^'i&i.^oc^^assaSii^. 
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**  Some  German  families,"  I  replied,  "  that  came  over  to  England  to  go 
to  Georgia ;  but  who  arrived  too  late  to  go  out  with  a  body  of  people 
just  sailed  for  that  colony.  And  you  will  perceive  by  the  official  letter, 
that  I  am  requested  'to  take  them  out,  and  locate  them  at  Seaward 
Islands/"  My  father-in-law  read  the  letter;  and  could  not  help  ob- 
serving, that  it  was  rather  strange  the  request  was  not  qualified  by  somQ 
intimation  as  to  the  manner  of  their  transport  from  England,  at  least. 
"That  is  what  struck  me,"  I  replied. — "Well,  never  mind  that,"  said 
Eliza;  "let  us  reply  to  these  letters  immediately;  assenting  to  the 
request  in  the  handsomest  manner.  You  can  then  state,  that  if  govern- 
ment will  convey  the  families  to  Jamaica,  you  will  have  a  vessel  there 
ready  to  take  them  to  Seaward  Islands  ;  and  that  you  only  have  to  regret 
your  being  obliged  to  give  any  trouble  whatever,  in  a  business  confided  to 
you." — "Well,  dearest,"  returned  I,  "it  shall  be  done  as  you  say;  but 
you  perceive  there  are  twelve  families ;  in  all,  nearly  forty  persons ;  and 
I  must  be  at  the  expense  of  feeding  them  all,  for  at  least  six  months  after 
their  arrival,  besides  the  cost  of  locating  them." — "  Do  it,  my  dear  Ed- 
ward," she  replied ;  "  without  counting  the  cost,  do  it ;  because  they  are 
wanderers  without  a  home,  and  because  they  are  the  country  people  of  the 
Queen,  and  the  heart  of  your  wife  is  with  them."  Her  appeal  moved  me 
to  tears;  I  threw  myself  on  her  neck,  saying — "It  is  done  I"  The  old 
gentleman  was  much  affected  by  what  had  passed ;  and  he  gloried  in  the 
triumph  of  his  daughter,  and  humanity,  over  cold  calculating  lucre. 

Ko  time  was  lost  in  replying  to  these  letters.  My  letter  to  the  Under- 
secretary of  State  was  written  agreeably  to  my  Eliza's  suggestion.  She 
then  sat  down,  and  soon  wrote  her  reply  to  the  Queen.  I  was  surprised 
to  see  with  what  ease  she  did  a  thing,  which,  to  most  people,  would  have 
been  an  undertaking  of  great  difficulty. 

Copy. — "May  it  please  Her  Majesty,  to  accept  the  grateful  thanks  of 
her  most  devoted  servant,  whom  she  has  just  honoured  with  fresh  proofs 
of  confidence  and  esteem.  The  task  your  Majesty  has  confided  to  me, 
shall  be  performed  with  assiduity  and  tenderness ;  I  will  watch  over  the 
necessities  of  your  country  people,  with  all  the  care  your  own  royal 
feelings  would  suggest ;  and  it  will  be  my  happiness  to  think,  that  in  so 
doing,  I  am  but  the  proxy  of  your  Majesty.  Recommending  my  dear 
husband  and  myself  to  your  Majesty's  esteem, 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Madam, 

"  Your  most  grateful  and  dutiful  servant, 

"Eliza  Seawabd. 

"  Awburpt  Gloucestershiref 
''Dec.  22.  1736." 

Such  was  the  letter,  which  the  Queen  afterwards  showed  to  Sir  Robert 

Walpole;  accompanied  by  an  expression  worth  repeating : — "  Sir  Robert, 

somebody  said,  or  it  has  been  said  for  t\iem,  \)i«A.  'women  have  neither 
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bead  nor  heart.  I  think  here  is  a  proof  of  both.*' — "No  one  could  be 
guilty  of  such  heresy,"  replied  the  minister,  "  in  an  age  when  your 
Majesty  is  so  splendid  an  example  of  the  contrary." — "Then  they  belie 
you,  good  sir!"  returned  the  Queen.  — "My  friends  say  some  good 
things  for  me,  may  it  please  your  Majesty ;  and  when  my  enemies  imder- 
take  to  say  bad  things  for  me,  which  they  often  do,  I  then  should  be 
happy  if  it  might  not  please  your  Majesty."  The  Queen,  I  am  told, 
could  not  help  laughing ;  and  the  conversation  took  the  turn  originally 
intended. 

During  dinner,  my  dear  wife  and  myself  had  a  great  deal  of  deep 
conversation  about  locating  the  German  families;  and  also  respecting 
establishments  for  the  clergyman,  and  for  the  doctor,  "  And  now,"  said 
I,  "  to-morrow  I  must  occupy  myself  in  writing  long  letters,  ordering 
arrangements  to  be  made  for  the  reception  of  all  the  strangers ;  and  I 
humbly  implore  the  direction  of  (Jod,  to  enable  me  to  do  well."  —  "I  like 
that  spirit,"  said  the  old  gentleman :  "  depend  upon  it,  Edward,"  continued 
he,  "  tiiat  is  the  fountain  of  all  your  honours,  and  your  happiness." 


CHAPTER  XX. 


The  present  week  was  to  be  full  of  the  sacred  season's  festivities,  with 
great  doings  amongst  the  gentry.  The  little  boys  and  girls  of  the 
neighbourhood  were  already  going  about  in  the  evenings,  singing  their 
Chnstmas  carols  at  the  doors  of  the  village.  Saturday  would  be  Christmas 
day ;  and  we  made  out  a  list  of  the  poor  cottagers  for  whom  bread,  bacon, 
and  beer,  with  a  trifle  in  money,  were  provided.  Our  young  damsels  kept 
the  parsonage  in  a  bustle,  making  mince-pie  meat  and  plum-puddings. 
When  the  day  arrived,  the  church  looked  quite  a  garden,  dressed  in  its 
holly;  and  we  were  happy  to  see  again  that  well-remembered  com- 
memoration of  the  Nativity.  On  our  return,  the  ytde  log  was  on,  and 
the  table  laid :  a  hearty  dinner  was  soon  served  up ;  and  great  justice 
quickly  done  to  the  roast  beef,  and  plum-pudding,  and  mince-pies.  In 
the  evening,  Rosalie  favoured  us  with  some  pretty  French  and  English 
songs,  accompanied  by  her  guitar;  and  my  dear  Eliza  sung;  and  the 
mer^ment  went  round.  Then  came  St.  George  and  his  train,  dressed 
in  the  most  grotesque  manner,  and  desiring  admittance.  One  boy  was 
St.  George,  another  was  his  horse,  another  the  dragon;  then  came  his 
squire,  and  a  doctor,  and  so  forth.  St.  George  mounted  his  horse,  and 
attacked  the  dragon  nobly ;  but  the  beast  wounded  him,  and  unhorsecl 
him;  on  which  the  doctor  takes  the  elixir  from  his  pocket,  saying — 
"  Here,  take  the  spirit  of  elecainpaTve  *, 
Jlise  up,  St.  George,  and  fight  again;' 
o  4 
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In  a  moment  he  is  restored — he  mounts — the  dragon  falls,  and  is  dragged 
off  in  triumph.  The  valiant  knight,  with  the  village  barber's  basin  for 
his  helmet,  quickly  returned  to  us  for  our  favours,  as  a  reward  for  the 
performance.  After  supper  we  drank  punch,  and  our  young  gentlewomen 
played  at  snap-dragon.  This  dragon  vomited  fire  fiercely ;  but  the  ladies 
held  him  as  cheap  as  St.  Greorge  had  done,  having  recourse  to  some  latent 
charm  in  their  own  tongue, — applied  by  licking  their  fingers,  after  every 
snatch  at  the  raisins ;  which  were  lodged  in  the  fiery  jaws  of  the  blue- 
burning  dragon.  Thus  finished  the  festivities  of  our  Christmas  day  at 
Awbury ;  happy  in  seeing  every  one  around  us  happy. 

Sunday  followed ;  a  holy  day  rather  than  a  holiday :  but  both  days 
were  holy :  the  first  commemorative  of  His  coining,  to  win  for  us  that 
Rest  of  which  the  second  is  the  type  on  earth ;  and  into  which  He  on 
Aat  day  entered,  "  to  prepare  a  place  for  those  who  love  Him." 

On  the  following  morning,  my  good  father-in-law  and  myself  had  some 
conversation  on  the  subject  of  Colonel  Tomlinson's  estate,  that  we  had 
heard  was  to  be  sold  by  auction  at  Gloucester,  some  time  next  month,  to 
pay  off  a  gambling  debt  he  had  got  into  at  Bath.  We  lost  no  time  in 
visiting  the  property,  which  was  called  Hartland  House,  and  lay  about 
seven  miles  from  Awbury.  The  land  generally  speaking  was  found  to  be 
good,  but  the  mansion  rather  mean,  and  the  grounds  round  it  in  miserable 
condition. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  the  day  of  the  sale»  we  went  to  Gloucester; 
and  walked  over  to  the  Booth-hall.  A  plan  of  the  estate  was  there  exhi- 
bited :  it  contained  1750  acres.  It  was  then  put  up,  and  the  bidding  soon 
became  very  brisk.  I  did  not  bid  till  it  got  up  to  20,000Z. ;  I  then  bid 
500/.  more ;  but  a  stranger  coming  in,  ran  it  up  to  23,500/.  I  then  bid 
another  500/. ;  on  which  it  was  knocked  down  to  me.  "  It  is  yours,  sir," 
said  the  auctioneer:  "your  name,  if  you  please?" — "Sir  Edward  Sea- 
ward,*' I  replied.  On  giving  my  name,  there  was  a  considerable  buzz  in 
the  room ;  and  in  a  second  or  two  I  heard  a  person  not  very  far  from  me, 
say — "Who  is  this  Sir  Edward  Seaward?" — "Why,  hav'nt  you  heard, 
that  he  was  a  post-boy,  or  cow-boy,  or  farmer*s-boy,  or  something  like, 
at  Thornbury?"  replied  a  red-faced  squire,  one  of  three  who  were 
discussing  the  point.  Without  saying  a  word  to  dear  Mr.  Groldsmith,  I 
instantly  stepped  across  the  room,  beginning  to  speak  as  I  advanced. — 
"  Gentlemen,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you,  that  I  never  was  a  post-boy,  or 
a  cow-boy,  or  a  farmer's-boy,  at  Thornbury,  or  anywhere  else ;  but  I  was 
the  son  of  a  poor  but  honest  farmer  at  Awbury,  and  now,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  I  am  what  I  am :  but  I  should  disgrace  my  father,  were  I 
ashamed  of  what  I  was."  As  I  spoke,  you  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop ; 
and  when  I  had  concluded,  several  gentlemen  introduced  themselves  to 
mCf  desiring  the  honour  of  my  acquaintance ;  among  whom,  a  worthy 
J^aronet  stood  forward,  observing,  that  lie  co\i\^  iio\.  ^wSirakqIIy  respect 
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me  for  the  manly  way  in  which  I  had  come  forward  on  the  present 
oecaskm. 

The  auctioneer  now  asked  for  his  deposit-money ;  which  I  payed  by  a 
draft  on  my  banker.  This  being  done,  we  went  to  an  attorney  in  Glou- 
cester, well  known  to  my  father-in-law.  I  desired  this  gentleman  to  see 
the  business  properly  settled ;  and  told  him,  when  the  deeds  were  complete 
and  myself  put  in  possession,  the  money  should  be  forthwith  paid  down. 
Highly  pleased  with  all  I  had  done,  we  returned  to  our  dear  Eliza,  and 
told  her  that  I  had  purchased  the  Hartland  estate. 

Previous  to  our  departure  on  the  following  day,  we  visited  the 
Cathedral  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what,  Mr.  Goldsmith  stated,  could 
not  be  seen  elsewhere ;  the  three  successive  styles  of  English  architecture, 
comprised  within  the  walls  of  one  building.  The  day  being  cold,  and 
our  visit  being  rather  short,  this  is  all  I  can  remember ;  excepting  that 
we  saw  a  fine  recumbent  statue,  or  e^gy,  of  the  imfortunate  King 
Edward  who  was  murdered  in  Berkeley  Castle  about  four  hundred  years 
ago,  and  whose  body  is  reported  to  lie  buried  beneath  this  well  executed 
marble. 

We  returned  to  Awbury  to  a  late  dinner;  where  my  sisters  were 
invited  to  meet  me.  They  were  highly  delighted  with  the  information 
they  received  of  my  having  bought  Hartland ;  "  and  it  is  our  wish,  dear 
Maria,"  continued  I,  addressing  myself  to  my  youngest  sister,  "to  take 
you  from  your  sisters,  and  that  you  accompany  us,  leaving  Grace  and 
Anne  to  t^e  care  of  the  house  in  our  absence."  Maria  was  delighted  at 
the  idea  of  going  with  us ;  and  the  others  were  equally  so  with  their 
home  prospects. 

Thursday  brought  letters  from  Messrs.  Perry  and  Co.,  with  an  account 
of  the  sale  of  my  South  Sea  stock :  and  a  private  letter  from  Mr.  Perry, 
congratulating  himself  and  me  on  the  handsome  sum  I  had  realised  by 
the  sale;  not  less  than  5,000/.:  and  he  would  now  most  strenuously 
advise  me  to  sell  the  whole  of  it,  since  it  had  got  up  so  high.  I  lost  no 
time  in  replying  to  Mr.  Perry's  most  friendly  letter;  requesting  him, 
without  delay,  to  sell  all  my  three  per  cent,  stock,  and  purchase  East 
India  shares  as  he  had  suggested;  thanking  him  for  the  great  services 
his  zeal  and  his  intelligence  had  already  rendered  me. 

On  Monday,  the  24th,  we  heard  of  the  narrow  escape  of  the  King  in 
attempting  to  cross  the  Channel,  and  of  the  great  alarm  of  her  Majesty 
on  the  occasion ;  but  that  he  had  now  safely  arrived,  and  that  congratu- 
latory addresses  were  pouring  in  fix>m  all  quarters:  and  my  dear  wife 
also  felt  it  her  duty  to  write  a  congratulatory  letter,  through  Lady 
Sundon,  to  the  Queen;  which,  not  many  days  after,  her  Majesty  most 
graciously  acknowledged  with  her  own  hand ;  taking  the  same  opijorta- 
nity  of  thanking  her  "dear  little  friend,"  for  \ier  ^^\Ties\Ani^iJ^%  \^X«t 
respectijjo^  the  poor  Germans.** 
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On  the  following  daj,  Mr.  Wilson,  my  attorney,  accompaaied  by  tlie 
attorney  of  Colonel  Tomlinson,  called  on  me  with  the  title-deeds  of 
Hartland ;  which  were  duly  executed,  perfect,  and  satisfactory.  We  all 
went  over  to  Hartland;  where  I  was  put  in  possession  bdbre  lliree 
witnesses,  and  the  deeds  delivered;  and  the  business  being  thus  finlfl^ed^ 
we  returned  to  Awbury. 

In  the  course  of  the  week,  we  made  ourselves  quite  comfortable  in 
our  new  home ;  liveries  were  got  for  the  men,  and  every  thing  arranged 
**  comme  ilfaut^  as  Rosalie  had  taught  us  to  express  it  I  prevailed  on 
my  £llza*s  worthy  father  to  undertake  the  stewardship  of  the  property ; 
and  we  agreed  on  an  outline  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  towards  tiie 
tenantry ;  and,  in  making  a  new  let,  to  take  the  price  of  wheat  for  our 
guide,  now  4#.  the  bushel.  By  the  middle  of  February,  we  were  quite 
settled,  and  every  thing  going  on  like  clockwork:  for  my  dear  Eliza, 
as  well  as  myself,  was  a  great  admirer  of  order,  which  is  the  great  secret 
of  good  management. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  received  visits  from  all  the  first  people  In  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  as  it  was  no  secret  that  my  wife  corresponded  with 
the  Queen,  Lord  and  Lady  Berkeley  did  not  thhik  us  unworthy  of  tlieir 
attention.  We  duly  returned  all  the  visits  paid  to  us;  but,  from 
prudential  motives,  and  our  love  of  domestic  quiet,  we  uniformly  reftised 
all  invitations  to  dinner. 

On  the  26tli,  I  had  a  letter  from  the  Under-secretary  of  State,  io  say, 
that  the  Germans  had  sailed  in  a  store-ship  for  Jamaica,  and  that  tb^ 
would  be  lodged  at  Port  Royal,  agreeably  to  my  suggestion,  undl  one 
of  my  vessels  could  remove  them  to  Seaward  Islands;  and  he  was 
commanded  to  thank  me,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  for  the  handsome 
manner  in  which  I  had  complied  with  the  request  of  government 
re8pe<i;ing  them. 

The  month  of  March  passed  away,  without  anything  important 
occurring;  during  which  we  kept  very  much  at  home,  —  devoting 
ourselves  to  books,  and  the  study  of  the  French  language.  Some  young 
wall-fruit,  and  other  trees,  were  put  into  the  ground  early  in  the 
month;  and  I  had  the  advantage  of  standing  by,  while  the  gardener 
performed  the  operation  of  budding,  on  others.  This  I  treasured  up  in 
my  memory,  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  any  good  sorts  of  shaddocks 
or  oranges,  that  might  appear  among  the  various  sowings  at  the  islands. 
About  the  end  of  the  month  I  received  the  iron  chest,  which  I  had 
desired  Mr.  Perry  to  send  to  the  care  of  my  uncle.  Besides  the  gold 
articles,  and  pieces  of  old  Spanish  plate,  it  contained  a  quantity  of 
elegant  modem  plate,  with  which  the  ladies  soon  decorated  the  sideboard, 
and  the  tea-table  was  made  resplendent  with  silver  equipage.  I  was 
called  upon  the  next  day,  when  our  good  father-in-law  dined  with  us,  to 
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let  one  of  the  splendid  tankards  go  round ;  and  after  dinner,  the  King  of 
Spain's  head  was  seen  smiling  from  the  bottom  of  the  punch-bowl. 

I  was  so  well  pleased  with  Mr.  Perry,  and  the  quiet  way  in  which  he 
had  performed  so  many  essential  services,  that  I  wrote  to  the  silversmith 
who  had  made  my  things,  and  sent  him  four  doubloons,  desiring  him 
to  make  two  richly  embossed  tankards,  of  the  value  of  100/.,  and  put  a 
doubloon  on  the  cover,  and  one  in  the  front,  of  each ;  and  to  engrave  on 
the  bottom — "  A  small  tribute  of  esteem,  from  Sir  Edward  Seaward  to 
Thomas  Perry,  Esquire,  1737;"  and  to  send  them,  when  done,  to  that 
gentlenian,  with  my  respects.  My  dear  wife  highly  approved  of  this  act 
of  gratitude,  which  his  excellent  conduct  and  eminent  services  amply 
deserved. 

Mr.  Goldsmith  had  been  indefatigable  in  his  inquiries  for  a  clergyman 
to  go  out  with  us;  and  at  last  he  met  with  a  married  gentleman, 
having  two  children,  girls;  one  three,  and  the  other  five  years  old. 
He  had  been  recommended  to  go  to  a  warm  climate,  on  account  of 
delicate  lungs ;  and  so  glad  was  he  to  go  with  us,  that  he  insisted  on 
not  accepting  any  stipend  whatever, — at  least,  not  until  we  should  see 
how  his  health  might  turn  out,  after  his  arrival  My  good  father-in-law 
introduced  the  Kev.  Mr.  Kowley,  and  his  family,  to  us,  on  Simday,  the 
17th,  a  few  days  after  our  return  from  Bristol.  I  liked  his  appearance 
and  his  manner;  which  stamped  on  him  that  aur  of  meekness  which 
seems  the  distinctive  mark  of  a  true  Christian ;  and  my  dear  wife  was 
much  pleased  with  Mrs.  Rowley  and  her  engaging  children. 

In  talking  to  Mr.  Rowley  one  day  about  our  dear  little  islands,  I  made 
some  allusion  to  the  Germans  lately  gone  out  to  Jamaica  in  a  government 
store-ship,  on  their  way  to  find  a  settlement  and  a  home  among  us. 
**  How  came  it  to  pass,"  said  he,  "  that  those  people  were  sent  to  the 
West  Indies  at  all?"  —  " They  were  to  have  gone  to  Greorgia,"  I  replied; 
"  but  having  missed  their  passage,  the  Queen  placed  them  under  the 
protection  of  Lady  Seaward.  But  this  reminds  me,"  continued  I,  "of 
having  heard  a  good  deal  in  London,  from  a  Mr.  Powis,  about  a  reverend 
gentleman  lately  set  out  to  where  they  were  to  have  gone: — I  think  hi3 
name  is  Wesley.  In  speaking  of  him,  Mr.  Powis  called  him  a  cracked- 
brained  enthusiast ;  and  hinted,  that  Mr.  Wesley  had  secret  expectations 
of  being  ultimately  made  bishop  of  the  province.  Do  you  know  anything 
of  him?" — "I  remember,"  said  Mr.  Rowley,  "to  have  seen  Mr.  John 
Wesley,  when  at  Oxford,  about  seven  years  ago ;  but  I  knew  very  little 
of  him  personally :  I  think  he  will  be  highly  useful  in  Georgia ;  for, 
whatever  his  peculiar  views  may  be,  his  piety  is  unimpeachable.  I 
never  can  forget,"  continued  my  visitor,  "  an  expression  of  Mr.  Gerard, 
the  Bishop's  chaplain,  respecting  him,  when  George  Lascelles  was 
launching  out  against  the  curator  of  the  Holy  GVafe.  '•'WcaJuK^^st 
eccentricities  John  Wesley  may  have,'  said  the  cba^laMi,  ''"V  xsaaX^^ 
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much  if  lie  will  not  one  day  be  standard-bearer  of  tlie  Cross,  whether  in 
his  own  country  or  beyond  the  seas.'  Now,  Sir  Edward,"  continued 
Mr.  Kowley,  ^  I  take  Mr.  Gerard  to  have  had  as  good  a  light  in  this 
matter,  as  the  Jesuit  Le  Jay  had,  when  he  said  to  his  pupil  Yoltaire» 
*  Young  man,  the  day  will  arrive,  when  you  will  be  the  standard-bearer 
of  Infidelity.'  This  prophecy  of  Le  Jay  is  fulfilled,  I  think;  and  I 
firmly  believe  so  will  be  that  of  Gerard.  Le  Jay  saw  in  his  pupil  the 
most  unrestrained  scepticism  and  impiety — Gerard  observed  in  Wesley 
a  holy  zeal  burning  within  him,  then  restrained,  but  ready  to  burst  into 
a  flame." 

The  time  for  our  departure  was  now  drawing  nigh,  so  that  I  thought 
it  time  to  come  to  final  arrangements  with  my  kind  and  worthy  father- 
in-law.  **My  dear  fHend,"  said  I,  "you  are  to  receive  the  rents  of  the 
estate  half-yearly;  out  of  which  you  are  to  pay  my  sisters  100/.,  and 
yourself  100/." — "For  what  P  "  he  said. — "  For  your  services,"  I  replied ; 
"or  accept  it  because  by  so  doing  you  will  make  Eliza  and  mysdf 
happy."  After  hesitating  a  moment,  he  said — "  200/.  a  year,  in  addition 
to  what  I  have,  is  too  much  for  me :  half  of  it  is  enough." — "  Then  give 
your  daughters  the  other  half,  if  you  please,  my  dear  and  esteemed 
Mr.  Goldsmith ;  but  I  must  insist  on  your  taking  it,  as  you  promised  to 
comply  with  all  I  should  desire."  —  "  Thank  you,  my  dear  son,^'  he  replied ; 
"  I  will  not  refuse  it ;  as  I  perceive  you  are  in  earnest,  that  I  diould 
accede  to  your  kind  provision  for  my  dear  family." — "Out  of  which,  my 
dear  friend,"  I  replied,  "  I  have  received  the  rarest  jewel  the  sun  ever 
shone  upon.  And  now,  dear  instructor  of  my  youth,  and  father  of  my 
Eliza,"  continued  I,  "  I  request  you  to  distribute,  in  her  name,  the  sum 
of  50/.  annually,  in  such  sums  and  at  such  times  as  opportunities  may 
present  themselves,  for  relieving  the  distresses  of  the  poor  in  and  about 
Awbury  and  Hartland." — "I  will  do  it,"  he  replied;  "and  God  will 
bless  you ;  and  the  poor  will  bless  the  name  of  my  child,  and  the  hand  of 
her  father,  commissioned  to  relieve  them." 

On  Sunday,  the  24th,  we  as  usual  went  to  church  at  Awbury :  in  our 
walk,  we  had  the  pleasure  to  see  the  venerable  elm,  so  endeared  from  our 
infancy,  in  full  foliage ;  and  it  now  reminded  us  of  our  magnificent  silk- 
cotton  tree,  under  whose  hospitable  shade  so  many  happy  events  had  taken 
place.  After  service  to  day,  my  Eliza  distributed  five  guineas  among  the 
poor  of  the  village. 

I  had  now  thought  it  right  to  apprise  my  noble  and  kind  friend.  Lord 
Harrington,  of  my  speedy  departure  from  England,  for  Seaward  Islands, 
and  ventured  to  request  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Grovemor  of 
Jamaica ;  and  I  subjoined  my  address  at  Bristol,  from  whence,  I  said,  I 
expected  to  sail  in  a  few  days.  The  following  morning,  we  contrived  to 
pack  mj  sister  Maria  into  our  carriage,  with  the  whole  of  the  clergy- 
maa^B  family^  and  sent  them  forward.    Oiv  Thuwday,  the  28th,  dear 
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Mr.  Goldsmith  and  his  daughters  came  over  to  Hartland;  and  after 
taking  a  most  affectionate  farewell  of  them  and  my  own  sisters,  Eliza  and 
mjsd^  acccmipamed  by  -Kosalie,  and  our  faithful  little  dog^  took  our 
places  in  the  carriage  and  left  our  dearest  friends,  and  our  comfortable 
home,  to  pursue  the  line  of  perhaps  perilous  duty,  which  we  believed 
our  heavenly  Father  required  at  our  hands. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  inn  at  Bristol,  my  imcle  was  there  to  receive  us ; 
lie  told  me  the  ship  was  ready,  and  all  things  on  board,  and  that  she  would 
drop  down  to  King  Koad  to-morrow.  I  then  paid  my  passage  money  to 
Captain  Henderson,  for  the  great  cabin  of  the  Hero ;  and  wrote  off  to  my 
bankers  in  London,  for  a  statement  of  my  account  with  them.  It  made 
its  appearance  on  Monday  forenoon,  just  as  we  were  about  to  set  off  for 
embarkation ;  and  right  glad  I  was  to  see  it,  and  to  find  a  balance  in  my 
&vour  of  between  40002.  and  5000/.,  viz.  4503/.  ISs,  6(L,  after  being  debited 
1475/.,  the  amount  of  bills  drawn  since  I  left  London,  independent  of  the 
purchase-money  for  Hartland. 

On  Saturday,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  a  kind  letter  from  Lord 
Harrington,  enclosing  a  private  letter  of  introduction,  under  a  flying 
seal,  to  Mr.  Trelawney,  who  had  been  just  f^pointed  Governor  of  Jamaica. 

On  Monday  the  wind  came  round ;  and  i^ter  a  cordial  embrace  from 
each,  and  some  tears  frt)m  the  old  lady,  which  my  sweet  £liza*s  eyes 
answered,  we  hurried  off;  and  within  an  hour  arrived  at  Lamplighter^s 
Hall,  BB.  inn  pleasantly  situated  near  the  embouchure  of  the  river  Avon ; 
and  there  embarking  in  a  fine  boat  that  was  in  readiness  for  us,  we 
reached  the  ship  in  a  short  time,  and  got  safely  on  board.  It  was  nearly 
high  water ;  the  wind  was  fair  and  fresh,  the  topsails  sheeted  home,  and 
the  anchor  a-peak.  In  half  an  hour  more,  we  were  under  sail  standing 
down  Channel,  with  every  prospect  of  fine  weather. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


MowDAT,  2d  of  May,  1737. — It  was  some  time  before  the  hurry  of  our 
spirits  subsided.  As  evening  came  on,  my  dear  Eliza  and  myself  drew 
off  from  our  companions,  towards  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  and  there  stood 
silently  together,  looking  somewhat  vacantly  on  the  receding  shore.  A 
deep  sigh  from  the  bosom  of  my  beloved,  awakened  my  attention :  the 
image  of  her  inestimable  parent  was  passing  across  her  mind,  and  the  big 
tear  trickled  down  her  cheek ;  then,  as  if  awaking  from  her  reverie,  she 
took  my  hand,  saying,  —  "But  you  are  with  me !  and  the  true  and  faith- 
ful One  has  said, '  Lo !  I  am  with  you,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world  T  and 
he  never  has  forsaken  us."  The  appeal  was  balm  to  mj  \iR»K^\  fct  «^«ql 
I  was  somewhat  troubled  at  leaving  England. 
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Although  the  weather  continued  fine  and  tHe  wmd  fair,  the  parson  and 
his  wife  soon  became  sea-sick ;  Eosalie  was  sick  also ;  but  the  two  little 
girls,  and  my  sister,  ate  and  drank,  and  ran  about  cleverly.  After  awhile 
our  invalids  gradually  recovered  their  sea  legs  and  their  appetite ;  so  that 
they  walked  the  deck  when  it  was  fair,  and  enjoyed  a  good  dinner  every 
day  when  the  dinner  hour  came:  indeed,  they  who  had  been  sea-sick^ 
made  up  for  lee-way ;  their  appetites  being  proportionally  greater  than 
ours.  We  had  prayers  in  the  cabin  on  Sunday ;  and  on  Thursday,  the 
12th,  the  ship  anchored  at  Madeira,  in  Funchal  Eoads. 

A  few  bales  of  merchandise  were  to  be  landed  here,  and  but  a  few  pipes 
of  wine  to  be  taken  in.  The  town,  being  built  of  white  houses  and  on  an 
acclivity,  had  an  imposing  appearance  from  the  bay :  but  on  going  on 
shore,  we  found  it  mean  and  dirty :  and  even  the  convents  and  churches 
fell  far  short  of  that  elegance  which  their  appearance  at  a  distance 
had  led  us  to  expect.  The  day  was  hot,  and  the  roads  dusty;  the 
place  swarming  with  priests,  and  friars,  and  beggars :  the  priests  wore 
black  cassocks  and  hats.  There  were  Franciscan  friars,  in  black ;  and 
Dominican  friars,  in  white,  with  red  crosses  on  the  breast :  there  were 
Capuchins,  in  coarse  brown  woollen ;  but  all  were  tonsured  and  bare- 
headed. The  beggars  were  dirty,  and  lousy,  and  lazy ;  and  there  was 
nothing  beyond  the  novelty  of  the  scene  to  entertain  us.  We  went  into 
a  church;  and  certainly  the  first  impression  was  imposing, — what  with 
the  grandeur  of  its  columns,  its  marble  pavement,  and  the  brilliancy  of 
its  decorations.  Several  priests  were  officiating  at  the  altar,  on  which 
two  colossal  candles  stood :  a  little  bell  frequently  rang ;  and  as  often, 
one  of  the  priests  courtesied,  or  rather  bobbed,  before  the  altar,  on  which 
stood  a  representation  of  the  Passion  on  Calvary.  As  the  priest  bobbed, 
the  people  crossed  themselves :  this  was  repeated  many  times  while  we 
remained.  But  Mr.  Rowley,  getting  out  of  all  patience  at  such  mummery 
and  prostitution  of  our  blessed  and  spiritual  religion,  urged  us  to  go;  and 
accordingly  we  left  the  place. 

The  next  day  we  weighed  anchor,  and  proceeded  on  our  voyage.  In 
eight  or  nine  days  more  we  got  into  the  trade  winds  blowing  from  east. 
It  was  now,  indeed,  quite  delightfrJ ;  the  weather  so  comfortably  warm ; 
the  wind  so  cooling  and  pleasant ;  the  sea  so  smooth ;  and  the  ship,  with 
all  her  canvass  spread,  going  along  with  the  wind  on  the  quarter,  steadily 
yet  swiftly.  In  the  evening  we  all  -eat  on  the  poop,  and  listened  to 
Bosalie  singing  to  her  guitar. 

On  Simday,  the  5th  of  June,  we  made  the  island  of  Antigua ;  and 
passed  near  enough  to  see  its  fine  hills  and  valleys,  and  rich  plantations. 
Our  course  from  thence  was  nearly  before  the  wind ;  which  occasioned 
the  ship  to  roll  so  much,  although  the  sea  was  quite  smooth,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  walk  the  deck  in  any  safety. 
On  Monday,  the  ISth  of  June,  vre  made  the  east  end  of  Jamaica;  and 
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about  seven  o*clock  the  following  morning  the  sea-breeze  reached  us^ 
which  carried  us  round  Port  Royal  Point,  and  brought  us  to  an  anchor 
off  Kingston  at  two  o'clock  in  the  aflernoon. 

We  had  been  visited  by  the  men-of-war's  guard-boat,  and  by  the 
intelligence-canoe  from  Kingston,  before  we  entered  the  harbour;  so 
that  it  was  known  at  the  town  what  we  were,  before  the  ship  anchored. 
My  dear  friend  Drake  was  the  first  to  come  on  board ;  and  I  greeted  him 
with  all  the  demonstrations  of  gladness  permitted  to  an  Englishman :  I 
shook  him  cordially  by  both  his  hands;  my  Eliza  did  the  same;  but 
Martin  and  Purdy,  and  the  New  England  blacks,  now  making  a  party  in 
the  interview,  embraced  my  knees,  and,  falling  on  the  deck,  kissed  the  feet 
of  their  mistress.  We  raised  them,  and  spoke  kindly  to  them ;  inquiring 
ailer  their  wives,  and  their  welfare.  Purdy  was  the  same  honest,  funny 
fellow  as  ever :  he  said,  his  wife  had  brought  him  a  boy  "  bigger  than 
Drake's  Head." — "Do  you  mean  the  promontory?"  asked  my  dear  wife, 
smiling. — "Oh,  no,  lady  ma'am,"  replied  Purdy;  "I  only  mean  the 
Captain's  head,  there;"  and  having  had  his  joke,  he  skipped  off  into  the 
boat ;  and  the  others  followed,  after  making  many  bows,  and  giving  vent 
to  their  expressions  of  joyous  welcome. 

Mr. Rowley  turned  to  me — "These  are  some  of  your  people.  Sir 
Edward:  the  King  might  envy  you:  it  is  delightful  to  see  such  love 
between  the  negro  and  his  lord:  why  is  it  not  so  everywhere?" — 
"  Because,"  I  replied,  "  I  am  not  their  lord.  I  teach  them,  as  you  will 
teach  them,  that  God  is  their  Lord ;  an^  I  only  his  servant,  though  their 
benefactor."  After  this  I  took  Drake  aside,  and  had  some  interesting  con- 
versation with  him ;  during  which,  I  found  that  the  Germans  were  safely 
arrived,  and  were  now  locating  themselves  on  George's  Island ;  and  that 
my  instructions  had  been  punctually  obeyed  in  all  things,  "  Go  on  shore, 
my  good  fellow,"  said  I,  "  and  take  Mrs.  White's  house  for  us  for  a  week, 
where  I  lodged  before :"  and  in  half  an  hour  he  came  back  with  the  agree- 
able intelligence  that  the  brown  lady's  house  was  ready  for  us. 

Our  hostess  was  very  glad  to  see  us  again,  making  many  fine  speeches 
to  my  wife;  but  when  she  heard  Mrs.  Rowley  address  her  as  her 
Ladyship,  she  cried — "High I  these  buccaras  come  back  very  grand,  for 
true.  I  very  glad,  ma'am,  to  hear  somebody  call  you  Ladyship :  you  go 
now  to  Governor's  ball ! " — which  was  nothing  more  than  a  phrase  usual 
at  Jamaica,  signifying,  "You  are  now  above  common  people."  So 
much  for  Mrs.  White,  who  was  as  brown  as  gingerbread. 

]Next  morning,  I  enclosed  the  letter  from  Lord  Harrington  for  the 
(Grovernor,  and  also  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Trelawny,  which  my  wife  brought 
from  Mrs.  Grenfield,  saying,  I  should  be  happy  if  his  Excellency  woul4 
appoint  an  early  day  for  me  to  pay  my  respects  to  him,  as  I  intended  to 
leave  Jamaica  for  Seaward  Islands,  on  Tuesday  next.  In  ^v^m%\5cka 
packet  to  Drake,  I  said — "If  the  Governor  slio^M  «k;^  'jwx.  ^\i»X  i^"^ 
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are, — as  I  have  put  'by  Captain  Drake*  on  the  cover, — tell  him  you 
eommand  my  yacht ;  and  it'  you  have  any  scruple  about  that  answer,** 
continued  I,  smiling,  ''  you  shall  have  your  commission  before  you  go ; 
for  I  have  authority  to  grant  it ;  and  if  I  don't  do  it  now,  I  -vdll  do  it 
before  we  sail." — "Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Drake;  "Til  look  well  up,  on 
the  strength  of  it." 

After  he  was  gone  I  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Green,  and  was  sorry  to 
learn  from  him  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  sickness  in  the  island,  and 
that  the  small-pox,  notwithstanding  the  late  introduction  of  inoculation, 
had  been  very  destructive  among  the  negroes. 

Resolved  to  give  my  English  friends  a  treat,  I  desired  our  hostess  to 
provide  us  a  turtle, dinner ;  to  which  I  invited  the  captain  of  the  Hero. 
The  brown  lady  sent  up  her  turtle  dressed  in  various  ways,  but  eadb  wis 
excellent.  Just  as  we  were  thinking  of  retiring  to  rest,  Drake  made  Us 
appearance.  He  brought  a  letter  for  me,  and  another  for  Lady  Seaward. 
"  Well,  Drake,"  said  I,  before  I  broke  the  seal,  "  what  sort  of  a  rec^tion 
had  you  ?  " — "  The  Grovernor  was  truly  kind  to  me,  indeed,  sir,"  he  lej^ied : 
^  he  instantly  desired  me  to  stay  and  dine  with  him ;  saying,  I  mi^t  take 
the  answers  to  your  packet  after  dinner." — "Well,  that  was  civil, 
indeed!"  said  L  I  now  opened  the  Governor's  letter,  in  whidi  he 
expressed  his  earnest  wish  to  see  us  at  the  Government  House  as  soon  as 
possible;  and  as  he  understood  from  Captain  Drake  that  I  had  no 
carriage  with  me,  he  would  send  us  his  own,  as  soon  as  he  knew  when  he 
might  expect  the  honour  of  our  visit.  Mrs.  Trelawney's  letter  to  my  wife 
was  to  the  same  effect.  Drake  told  us  the  Govemoi>  asked  a  thousand 
questions  about  the  settlement ;  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  could 
be  made  to  comprehend  where  it  was :  he  had  never  heard  of  it  before. 
"Nor  Governor  Ascough,"  I  replied,  "I  dare  say,  who  signed  my 
commission." 

Early  next  day  I  sent  off  a  messenger  with  letters  to  Governinent 
House;  in  which  I  said  we  would  avail  ourselves  of  the  Gk>venior*8 
carriage,  and  requested  to  have  it  before  daylight  the  following  morning, 
so  as  to  arrive  at  Spanish  Town  before  the  heat  of  the  day :  the  distance 
being  only  thirteen  miles,  I  knew  we  could  do  it  very  well  befoare 
breakfast. 

The  Governor's  carriage  was  at  the  door,  a  little  after  daylight  on 
Friday  morning.  Our  postilion  was  black  as  jet ;  and  there  were  two 
negro  footmen  behind,  not  very  elegant  in  their  apparel :  however,  we 
got  on  at  a  good  pace ;  arriving  at  Spanish  Town  in  about  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trelawney  and  Secretary  were  in  the  breakfast-room, 
ready  to  receive  us.  There  was  no  ceremony,  but  the  proffered  hand, 
with  "  We  are  very  glad  to  see  3rou ;  we  hope  you  had  a  pleasant  ride ; 
the  morning  has  been  delightfully  cooL"    A^er  breakfast,  the  Qoyemor 
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snd  mj9e\£,  retirmg  to  a  balcony  on  the  west  side  of  the  house,  walked  in 
the  shade,  conyersing  on  matters  of  business. 

I  gave  him  an  outline  of  the  drcmnstances  which  had  taken  me  to  the 
islands,  and  brought  them  under  the  notice  of  the  Grown.  He  replied, 
it  was  most  extraordinary  that  the  place  had  not  been  seized  long  ago, 
either  by  us  or  by  the  Spaniards.  I  told  him,  it  was  not  at  all  extras 
ordinary ;  for  it  was  so  beset  with  shoals  and  reefs,  for  thirty  or  forty 
miles  round,  that  unless  a  local  knowledge  had  been  first  acquired,  every 
vessel  would  haul  out  of  the  way,  and  never  have  a  chance  of  seeing 
the  isfandsL  We  then  talked  a  good  deal  of  the  news  from  home,  and  on 
Various  other  topics  of  high  and  general  interest.  He  made  many  ob- 
servations about  the  Maroons,  hinting  that  I  might  serve  him  essentially, 
if  I  could  procure  about  200  Indians  from  the  Mosquito  shore,  to  assist 
in  hunting  them  down.  I  replied,  that  if  he  would  give  me  written  ■ 
instructions,  I  would  send  Captain  Drake,  in  my  schooner,  to  carry  them 
into  efiect ;  and  I  was  sure  he  would  do  it,  if  practicable.  '*  Drake  is  a  fine 
feUow,**  said  I:  *^he  served  his  time  in  the  navy  for  lieutenant,  but  has 
not  obf^ed  promotion :  he  has  been  in  my  service  nearly  two  years,  and 
never  made  a  difficulty  in  any  business  on  which  I  have  had  occasion  to 
employ  Mm." — "That's  the  sort  of  spirit  I  like,"  said  Mr.  Trelawney. 
**I  was  much  pleased  with  him,  the  day  he  dined  here :  he  spoke  of  yoa 
in  a  way  that  gave  me  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  his  gratitude,  yet 
manly  independence.** 

"ril  tdl  you  what.  Sir  Edward,"  resumed  Mr.  Trelawney,  after  some 
pause;  "you  stand  well  with  the  ministry:  they  will  not  refuse  you 
a  small  favour.  It  is  come  into  my  mind,  that  we  can  prevail  on  the 
Commander-in-Chief  here,  to  take  your  yacht  in  on  the  list  of  the  navy, 
and  give  an  order  to  Mr.  Drake  to  act  as  lieutenant  in  command  of  her. 
It  will  serve  him,  and  it  will  save  you  a  vast  expense ;  the  vessel  will  be 
refitted  at  the  dock-yard  here,  and  stores  allowed,  and  Mr.  Drake  will 
have  lieutenant's  pay."  I  thanked  him  most  sincerely  for  the  suggestion ; 
which  appeared  to  me  of  such  importance,  that  I  said  I  should  like  to  set 
about  it  immediately.  He  there  instantly  sat  down,  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Commodore.  In  the  evening,  a  short  but  friendly  reply  was 
received  from  Commodore  Gunman,  saying,  he  would  come  to  Govern- 
ment House  to-morrow,  and  talk  over  the  business,  for  he  was  at  a  loss 
how  to  act.  He  did  not  wish  to  disoblige  the  Governor  of  Jamaica ;  but 
he  was  rather  afraid  to  comply  with  the  request. 

After  this,  Mr.  Trelawney  entered  fully  on  the  subject  of  Spanish 
depredations ;  and  thought  it  might  be  well  for  me  by-and-by  to  visit 
Santa  Martha,  and  some  other  of  the  principal  places :  adding,  that  he 
would  state  these  views  in  his  first  despatches  to  England. 

We  joined  the  ladies  a  little  after  noon-tide.    My  i\fiat  ^?nX<i\iaftL 
charmed  Mrs.  Trelawney  not  a  little ;  and,  witih  a  paiAoiia)ia\ft  N«aArj>'Vv^ 
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shown  her  the  Queen's  letters.  Immediately  on  our  going  into  the 
saloon,  Mrs. Trelawney  said — "My  dear  Lady  Seaward,  you  must  show 
my  husband  the  letters  of  our  most  excellent  Queen ;  she  is  a  divine 
woman."  He  read  them,  without  any  conmient,  and  presented  them  to 
their  owner,  saying — "Your  Ladyship  may  be  justly  proud  of  the 
friendship  of  her  Majesty:"  then  turning  to  me,  he  said — "You  have 
not  told  me  anything  about  these  Germans;"  and  remarked,  that  there 
was  negligence  somewhere ;  for  that  he  was  not  informed  of  their  having 
been  at  Port  Royal. 

We  now  retired  to  lounge  away  an  hour  in  the  heat  of  the  day  in  our 
bed-room,  and  to  dress  for  dinner.  My  dear  wife  and  myself  then  talked 
over  the  heads  of  our  conversations  with  the  Grovemor  and  his  wife ; 
and  it  delighted  her  to  hear  that  Drake  was  likely  to  get  a  commission 
as  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and  our  schooner  to  be  made  a  King's  vessel. 

On  coming  into  the  drawing-room,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trelawney,  Doctor 
Kane,  and  the  Secretary,  were  already  there;  and  soon  after,  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  and  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Price,  were  announced. 
These  people  were  all  remarkably  well  bred,  courteous,  and  free  from 
untravelled  stiffness,  and  all  ill-concerted  ceremony.  We  thierefore 
conversed  with  every  one  by  turns  in  the  most  unrestrained  and  agree- 
able manner:  and  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  the  company  took 
their  leave. 

After  they  were  gone,  the  Governor  opened  the  Commodore's  note, 
which  he  read  to  me.  "Now,"  said  he,  "I  will  not  ask  any  one  to 
dinner  to-morrow.  The  old  boy  hates  a  large  party,  which  he  designates 
a  mob :  so  we  will  sit  down  as  we  are ;  and,  by  being  alone,  there  will 
be  a  fair  opportunity  to  talk  him  over,  if  it  should  be  required." 

The  Commodore  arrived  about  one  o'clock,  accompanied  by  his  secre- 
tary. "  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  Sir  Edward  Seaward,"  said  he,  "  but  I 
fear  you  want  to  get  me  into  a  scrape  with  the  Admiralty.  Why  did  you 
not  apply  to  the  Admiralty  before  you  left  England  ?  then  I  shoidd  not 
have  been  placed  in  a  cleft  stick,  between  their  Lordships  and  my  friend 
the  Governor  here."  To  use  a  seaman's  phrase,  I  was  taken  rather 
aback  by  this  unexpected  question.  "  I  am  surprised,  sir,"  said  I  at  last, 
"  that  you  could  suppose  I  would  forget  myself  so  much,  as  to  put  such  a 
slight  upon  the  Commander-in-Chief  on  this  station,  even  if  I  had  con- 
templated the  measure  before  I  left  England.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the 
necessity  of  it  has  only  become  apparent  to  his  Excellency  and  mjrself 
since  we  have  had  some  conversation  here  on  our  relations  with  the 
Spaniards." — "Well  then,  gentlemen,"  he  replied,  "we  will  adjourn  to 
the  library,  and  put  this  business  in  an  official  form ;  and  I  will  see  what 
can  be  done."  "Now,"  said  the  Commodore,  "as  soon  as  Mr.  Drake 
jjasscs  his  examination,  I  will  give  him  an  acting  commission  as  lieu- 
tenant,  with  an  order  to  hoist  his  pendant  in  the  Porghee.    Your  yacht, 
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wHch,  yon  saj,  is  a  fine  new  Bermudian  schooner,  will  then  be  taken  into 
the  service ;  a  midshipman,  and  twelve  men,  and  four  gims,  shall  be  allowed ; 
but  whether  this  will  be  ratified  or  annulled  by  the  Admiralty,  must  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  interest  you,  or  your  friend  the  Grovemor  there,  can 
make  in  England;  he  is  a  great  fiivourite  with  Sir  Charles  Wager." — 
"  The  measure  requires  no  interest,  to  confirm  it,"  replied  Mr.  Tre- 
lawney ;  ^  it  is  of  too  much  importance  in  its  application,  to  want  backing 
at  home."  —  "I  lay  you  5Z.,"  said  the  Conunodore  roimdly,  "if  the 
measure  is  not  well  backed  by  influence  at  home,  that  I  shall  get  a  severe 
rap  over  the  knuckles  for  the  good  of  the  service." — "Well,  well,"  re- 
joined his  Excellency,  "don't  be  imeasy  on  that  score:  Sir  Edward  , 
Seaward  has  interest  enough  at  court  to  make  half  a  dozen  post-captains, 
if  it  were  required ;  therefore  we  need  not  be  in  doubt  about  his  getting 
a  poor  dog  of  a  lieutenant  confirmed."  "I  am  afraid,"  said  I,  "your 
Excellency  far  overrates  my  influence ;  I  will,  however,  hope  it  is  suflBl- 
cient  for  the  present  occasion."  —  "  Ah !  That's  all  we  want  now,"  re- 
plied the  Commodore;  "let  him  bottle  up  his  interest  for  making  post- 
captains,  to  another  time.  And  now,"  resumed  the  old  son  of  Keptime ; 
*^  that  our  business  is  brought  to  a  close,  and  I  am  half  broiled  by  the  sun 
in  riding  over  here,  I  will  thank  you  for  a  glass  of  sangaree  or  tangarorum^ 
if  you  please."  Having  said  this,  he  shook  up  his  waistcoat,  to  cool 
himself;  adding  "  By-and-by  I  will  go  and  change  my  shirt,  and  cool 
my  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  wig ;  and  when  I  put  them  on  again,  I  shall 
be  dressed  for  dinner." 

I  lost  no  time  in  writing  to  Drake ;  telling  him  what  had  been  accom" 
plished,  desiring  him  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  thanking  the 
Governor.  I  also  enclosed  the  order  directed  to  the  three  captains  of 
the  squadron,  before  whom  he  was  to  pass  his  examination ;  and  I  added, 
that  Mr.  Dilke,  the  present  mate,  should  be  borne  as  midshipman. 

At  dinner,  the  Commodore  was  remarkably  gallant  to  the  ladies.  It 
appears  that  all  sailors  look  up  to  women  of  virtue  and  good  breeding  as 
a  kind  of  deities :  there  is  nothing  they  would  not  do  to  please  or  gratify 
them.  "You«hall  have  a  sloop  of  war,"  said  he,  to  Lady  Seaward,  "to 
accompany  you.  I  will  send  the  Honourable  Captain  Townshend,  Sir 
Robert  Walpole's  nephew,  in  the  Shark,  to  escort  you.  You  might, 
perhaps,  find  better  accommodation  in  it  than  in  Sir  Edward's  yacht : 
though,  indeed,  we  are  going  to  make  a  man-of-war  of  her."  My  dear 
wife  thanked  him  with  that  sincerity  which  gives  a  sterling  vdue  to 
acknowledgments  of  kindness;  "but,"  continued  she,  "if  you  would  send 
the  sloop  of  war  merely  to  honour  us,  I  feel  I  ought  to  endeavour  to 
dissuade  you  from  it,  lest  any  accident  might  happen.  Yet  if  you  think 
it  right  to  make  one  of  your  squadron  acquainted  with  the  place,  there 
cannot  be  a  better  opportunity  than  the  present ;  and  S\i  "Ei^^x^  V^ 
take  care  that  the  pilot  boat  shall  see  her  clear  of  aW.  daix^ex  mT^\^xrKstv%l"* 
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— ''Well  said,  my  little  queen!**  cxclniined  the  old  boy;  ^the  Shark 
shall  be  sent,  then,  on  his  Maje8ty*s  serrice;  and  jon  shall  guarantee 
her  safety.** — "Against  all  negligence  on  our  part,'*  replied  my  wife. — 
«*0n  our  part!"  re-echoed  the  Commodore;  **now,  I  like  that,**  con- 
tmued  he,  "that*s  all  one  as  a  thnber  head  in  the  ship; — yon  are  weU 
mated,  Sir  Edward!**  The  Commodore  had  said  a  good  thing;  so  he 
laughed  heartily,  and  enjoyed  it. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  my  sister,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rowley,  arriyed 
to  breakfiEist,  by  invitation ;  and  met  with  a  kind  and  gracioiis  reception 
from  the  Governor  and  his  lady.     Our  first  inquiry  was  about  Drake. 

^  He  had  desired  Mr.  Rowley  to  say,  that,  as  soon  as  ^e  pasnng  was  over» 
he  would  post  off  to  Spanish  Town,  to  pay  his  respects  to  GUyvenior 
Trelawney  and  to  myself.  And  sure  enough,  a  little  before  the  dinner- 
time, he  made  his  appearance ;  and  in  his  old  mid8hipman*s  uniform,  to 
our  no  small  amusement.  He  came  in  with  an  honest  smile  on  his  fiioe. 
•*  Your  Excellency  will  excuse  my  being  so  badly  rigged,**  said  he,  •but 
I  thought  it  better  to  make  sail  as  I  was,  and  return  you  my  best  thanks 
for  this  commission,  (taking  it  out  of  his  pocket,  and  holding  it  in  his 
hand,)  which  it  has  idways  been  my  proudest  wish  to  attain ;  and  now 
having  got  it,  I  hope  I  shall  not  disgrace  it**  After  we  had  oongratnlaied 
him,  he  retired  with  me,  which  opportunity  Drake  eagerly  seised  to  tdl 
me  how  deeply  he  felt  my  kindness,  and  how  proud  the  business  altogettter 
had  made  him  feeL  While  he  refreshed  himself,  I  sat  down  and  wrote  a 
string  of  memoranda  for  his  guidance.  I  then  took  another  sheet  of 
paper,  and  drew  out  a  set  of  bills  of  exchange  on  London  for  lOCWL 
^Here,  Drake,**  said  I,  ^here  are  the  memoranda.  But  I  am  now  de- 
sirous to  pay  a  debt :  here  are  the  100  dollars  I  promised  yon,  when  I 
left  Jamaica  for  England :  and  do  not  marvel  if  you  find  every  dollar 
a  pound  for  it  is  my  pleasure  to  make  it  so.**  He  took  the  papers — he 
looked  at  them — then  at  me — he  then  looked  at  them  again;  I  saw  hb 
Kp  falter,  and  a  tear  come  in  his  eye.  He  put  them  in  his  pocket,  mymg 
— ^  Thank  you,  sir  !**  at  the  same  time  holding  out  his  hand,  with  which 
he  grOvSpcd  mine  in  a  manner  that  spoke  more  eloquently  than  the  tongue 
could  speak :  in  fact,  he  was  not  able  to  speak.  He  then  made  his  way 
out  of  the  house,  and  departed  without  any  more  ceremony. 

My  dear  wife  remained  with  Mrs.  Trelawney ;  but  the  Governor  and 
myself  went  to  Greenwich,  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  Commodore  at  his 
pen.  "  I  like  our  new  lieutenant,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  as  we  entered; 
*^  he  is  a  sailor  every  inch  of  him ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  make  a  good 
officer :  I  like  his  name  too,**  continued  he,  *^  another  Sir  Francis  D^ake 
belike,  before  he  pops  off;  who  knows  ?** 

As  we  were  not  far  from  Kings^n,  Mr.  Trelawney  was  so  kind  as  to 
compiy  with  my  wish  to  drive  there,  that  I  might  see  Mr.  Drake,  to 

make  some  new  Arrangements  with  )nm,  m  consequence  of  the  Con- 
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modore*!  anxiety  that  there  should  not  be  any  delay  in  sailing.  We  got 
quietly  to  my  lodging,  without  the  Grovemor  being  recognised.  It  was 
dien  agreed  we  should  dine  here,  and  return  to  Spanish  Town  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening. 

Mrs.  White  soon  discovered  she  had  the  honour  of  having  the  Governor 
of  Jamaica  in  her  house ;  and  as  she  excelled  in  making  a  pepper-pot,  to 
which  his  Excellency  was  known  to  be  partial,  she  put  forth  her  best 
efforts  to  deserve  his  conunendations,  and  she  received  them.  A  little 
after  sunset  we  got  into  the  carriage,  and  reached  Government  House 
before  nine  o'clock.  Mr.  Trelawney  entertained  the  la^es  with  an 
account  of  all  our  proceedings;  among  which  was  the  brown  lady's 
pepper-pot,  with  the  great  respect  we  paid  to  her  and  it. 

On  Thursday  morning,  we  set  off  for  the  Decoy,  in  a  light  carriage 
belonging  to  the  Grovemor.  The  morning  was  cool,  and  the  open 
carriage  delightful.  Bosalie  was  enchanted  at  her  drive,  and  the  many 
curious  objects  that  presented  themselves  on  the  way.  She  had  been 
quite  idolized  at  Government  House;  so  that  she  could  not  help 
acknowled^ng  how  much  happier  she  had  been  in  Jamaica  than  ever  she 
was  in  England:  the  people  were  so  like  the  French; — ^ point  de  tout 
tacUume  et  hecaicoup  de  poUtessey  Our  route  was  alcmg  or  near  the 
course  of  the  Rio  Cobre.  We  then  quitted  our  carriage,  and  commenced 
the  ascent  of  the  mountain  range,  on  mules  and  horses ;  attended  by  a 
numerous  escort  of  servants,  who  carried  our  trunks  and  bandboxes  on 
their  heads,  like  an  Eastern  caravan,  in  their  progress  from  Bagdat  to 
Samarcand,  as  we  read  in  Arabian  story-books. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  Decoy,  we  were  most  hospitably  received  by  its 
noble  proprietor  Sir  Charles  Price.  He  told  me  we  were  now  at  an 
elevation  of  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  that  the  Bio  Nuevo 
takes  its  rise  here,  from  the  fine  piece  of  water  in  front  of  his  house ;  a 
little  Nubian  lake :  but,  in  truth,  all  around  appeared  more  like  some 
fabled  residence  of  Genii  than  the  actual  residence  of  men — the  varied 
avenues  of  tropical  trees,  intersected  by  arches,  terminating  in  temples  or 
in  orange  groves,  with  the  ocean  in  the  distance. 

My  dear  wife  and  myself  dedicated  part  of  Friday  to  writing  our 
letters  to  her  Majesty,  and  to  Shr  Robert  Walpde  and  Lord  Harrington. 
She  pleaded  for  the  man  who  had  conveyed  the  Germans  to  Seaward 
Islands;  and  who  had  been  iodefatigable  in  settling  them  comfortably 
there ;  she  even  ventured  to  make  an  allusion  to  his  illustrious  name,  but 
confessed  that  her  only  hope  arose  out  of  her  Majesty^s  great  kindness 
and  favour.  I  took  up  the  subject  in  a  very  different  way,  to  the 
minister.  And,  finally,  I  requested,  as  a  personal  favour,  that  he  would 
direct  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  confirm  Lieutenant  Drake*8 
commission :  but  to  my  Lord  Harrington  I  only  pl<^a,d^  \)i[i&  V^\!^<^  ^^ 
friend. 

p  3 
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We  remained  at  this  enchanting  spot  until  early  on  Saturdaj  morning. 
We  then  returned  in  the  same  manner  that  we  came,  merely  resting 
ourselves  and  horses  for  a  few  hours  at  Spanish  Town;  we  then 
proceeded  to  Kingston,  where  we  arrived  late  in  the  aflbembon. 

The  following  day,  being  the  Sabbath,  we  all  prepared  to  go  to  churcL 
Drake  appeared  at  the  breakfast  table  in  a  new  suit  of  lieutenant*s 
uniform,  attended  by  Martin  and  Furdy,  and  the  two  "New  England 
Blacks,  in  white  jackets  and  trousers.  We  congratulated  our  friend  on 
the  occasion ;  in  which  our  faithful  servants  joined  us,  with  a  profusion 
of  good  wishes  for  their  captain,  and  for  their  kind  master,  whom,  they 
rejoiced  to  hear.  King  George  had  made  Governor;  *^the  same  like 
Governor  of  Jamaica,  and  their  good  lady,  Lady  Governor  too !  *' 

We  made  a  sort  of  procession  to  the  church,  there  being  eight  of  us, 
followed  by  Drake  and  his  four  men.  Many  of  the  people  were  more 
intent  on  looking  at  this  novel  sight,  than  at  thehr  Prayer-books ;  it  being 
known  to  some  who  we  were ;  and  some  strange  and  extravagant  stories 
having  been  circulated  respecting  us,  excited  curiosity. 

We  arose  before  daylight  on  Monday,  and  found  our  crew  in  readiness 
to  take  the  trunks  and  boxes  to  the  vessel :  then  stepping  into  the  boat, 
where  my  companions  were  already  seated,  we  rowed  off  to  the  schooner. 

She  had  been  recently  painted;  her  colours  were  hoisted,  and  the 
pendant,  incident  to  her  having  been  made  a  King*s  vessel,  was  just 
beginning  to  stream  out  on  the  first  of  the  sea-breeze.  **  She  looks  well, 
my  friend,  Drake,"  said  I ;  "  you  are  entitled  to  my  best  thanks."  The 
anchor  was  quickly  up,  and  about  half-past  nine  o'clock  we  hove-to  off 
Port  lloyal,  on  the  Shark's  quarter.  Her  topsails  were  sheeted  home, 
and  she  was  ready  to  weigh :  —  Captain  Townsend,  however,  came 
immediately  on  board  the  Porghee,  to  pay  his  respects  to  me ;  and  that 
ceremony  being  ended,  he  returned  on  board,  and  in  five  minutes  after, 
his  brig  was  under  sail,  standing  out  to  sea,  the  schooner  keeping  in  his 
wake. 

On  Wednesday,  at  noon,  the  colour  of  the  water  altered  a  little ;  and 
soon  after,  some  breakers  were  discovered  from  the  mast-head.  Drake 
then  hailed  the  Shark,  requesting  Captain  Townshend  to  drop  astern 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  keep  in  the  Porghee's  wake,  on  which  we 
stood  in  boldly  towards  the  breakers;  but* when  we  drew  near.  Captain 
Townshend  became  alarmed,  and  made  a  signal  to  speak  to  us.  We 
hovc-to  for  an  instant ;  when  he  hailed  us,  saying  ^*  he  could  see  nothing 
but  breakers,  and  no  land,  and  that  he  wafl  afraid  both  vessels  would  be 
lost,"  —  Drake  replied,  "There  was  no  fear:  the  water  was  deep  all 
along  outside  the  reefs;  and  they  must  follow  the  schooner  with  con- 
fidence." We  filled  again,  and  stood  on ;  aild  a  little  before  four  o'clock 
opened  the  channel ;  when  Drake's  Head  became  discernible.  We  now 
crowded  boU,  and  hoisted  our  colours,  t\iQ  ^\xvkxk  CoVLQ^ing  our  example. 
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As  we  approached,  the  colours  on  the  promontory  went  up,  accompanied 
bj  a  gun.  Our  friends  on  board  were  now  in  high  spirits,  seeing  these 
demonstrations  of  our  home  being  near;  but  the  hearts  of  Eliza  and 
•myself  were  too  full  for  speech;  slretching  themselves,  as  it  were,  to  the 
shore,  where  so  msmy  affectionate  human  beings  were  waiting  anxiously 
to  bless  our  return,  as  the  agents  of  Heaven  for  their  safety  and 
happiness. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 


*'  This,  then,  is  the  scene  of  your  shipwreck  and  providential  deliverance, 
Sir  Edward,"  said  Mr.  Rowley.  "  On  the  other  side  of  the  islands,  my 
dear  friend,"  I  replied ;  "  I  will  show  it  you,  in  a  day  or  two."  On  our 
approach,  the  Germans  all  came  down  to  the  beach — men,  women,  and 
children ;  accompanied  by  our  four  carpenters,  and  their  negro  appren- 
tices. This  animated  body  gave  us  a  noisy  hurrah ;  which  the  brig,  as 
well  as  ourselves,  returned  with  a  hearty  cheer.  I  was  glad  to  see  all 
this  :  it  gave  an  appearance  of  life,  to  the  strangers  I  brought  with  me ; 
who,  perhaps,  expected  to  see  little  else  than  barren  rocks,  and  a  few 
meagre-looking  inhabitjyits.  But  Drake  had  intimated  to  Corporal 
Craig,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  salute  me  with  thirteen  guns  from  the 
"battery,  whenever  I  should  arrive.  I  knew  nothing  of  this ;  and  there- 
fore was  surprised  when  I  perceived  the  first  gun  fire.  "  What  does  that 
mean,  Drake?"  asked  I.  "A  salute.  Sir  Edward,"  he  replied.  Then 
the  second  gun — "  I  hope  they  may  not  hurt  themselves  I"  said  my  dear 
wife.  Craig  fired  his  first  ten  guns,  in  very  good  time ;  but  when  he  had 
to  re-load,  he  made  rather  slow  work  of  it:  h(ywever,  he  finished  his 
salute;  and  the  brig  took  it  up,  returning,  the  thirteen  guns  in  good 
Tegular  time,  although  he  too  had  but  ten  guns. 

At  the  close  of  the  salute,  our  old  faithful  servant  Diego  made  his 
appearance  in  the  six-oared  boat,  with  his  men  neatly  equipped  in  white 
frocks  and  trousers,  and  straw  hats,  he  himself  sitting  in  the  cockswain's 
box,  dressed  in  nankeen :  the  men  rowing  a  good  stroke,  the  old  fellow 
eteering  with  great  judgment.  This  to  me  was  the  most  pleasing  part  of 
the  exhibition. 

I  had  put  on  my  uniform,  ready  for  landing ;  and  as  the  Porghee  let 
go  her  anchor,  Diego's  boat  rowed  up  alongside ;  we  all  soon  got  in,  not 
forgetting  Fidele,  our  former,  and  once  only,  companion  on  these  then 
lonesome  shores.  This  idea  crossed  my  mind  at  the  time ;  and  as  if  to 
give  more  force  to  it,  Diego  landed  us  on  the  very  spot  where  he  and  his 
friends  first  stepped  on  shore  from  their  canoe.  Our  brother  and  sister 
were  on  the  beach  to  receive  us :  and  close  behind  them  our  T^eo^Vi.  ^^a^A 
in  groups.    The  sun  was  then  just  setting,  so  tbat  Ana  \a&\.  xvj^  ^QfDR.'b;^^ 
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upon  them.  The  greeting  was  hearty,  but  tumultuous :  some  of  the 
people  kissing  our  hands,  or  embracing  our  knees ;  Ilota,  and  Mira,  and 
Anne,  hanging  upon  their  mistress,  shedding  tears  of  joy.  As  we  were 
walking  up  the  side  of  the  dell  towards  the  mansion,  we  encountered 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Gordon;  and  two  sentinels  placed  before  the  door, 
presented  arms.  All  this  was  seen  from  the  Shark;  which  made  a 
favourable  impression  on  its  captain  and  crew,  as  to  the  state  of  our 
infant  settlement,  and  the  feeling  that  subsisted  between  me  and  the 
people. 

Thursday,  30th. — My  dear  wife  and  myself  recommenced  our  early 
habits.  Diego  commenced  what  would  be  called  in  the  House  ol 
Commons,  *^  a  clear  and  luminous  expose  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
settlement."  He  complimented  me  on  the  honour  Eling  George  had 
bestowed  on  me ;  which  he  had  heard ;  and  which  he  beUeved,  by  seeing 
a  king*s  ship  come  with  us.  He  heard  say,  too,  that  Ci^tain  Drake  was 
now  made  a  king's  captain!  And  he  felt  that  all  this  should  make 
himself  something,  though  he  did  not  know  what ;  but  he  hoped  I  was 
pleased  with  his  boat,  and  with  the  men,  and  with  himself!  ^'I  am  well 
pleased  with  your  boat,  and  with  your  men,  and  with  yourself^  Diego,**  I 
replied ;  **  and  you  shall  be  called  the  '  Governor^ s  Cockswain.*  ** — 
*^  Thank  you,  sir,**  answered  Diego ;  '^  but  it  is  very  long  and  hard  name : 
though  it  sound  very  grand,  every  people  won*t  speak  it  all." — "Well, 
then,  if  any  one  would  call  you  Diego,  it  shall  for  the  future  be  Den 
Diego,  or  Master  Diego,  which  ever  you  like  best.**  —  ^Master  Diego^ 
Governor  Sir,  if  you  please,**  he  replied ;  "  for  if  Spaniards  come  here^ 
they  will  all  only  laugh  to  hear  black  man  called  Don  Diega** — "It  shall 
be  as  you  please,**  returned  I.  He  then  proceeded  to  state  all  that  had 
been  done  in  the  settlement,  since  my  departure  this  time  twelvemonth; 
his  detail,  in  general,  being  highly  satisfactory. 

"  Master  Diego,  my  lady  I  **  said  Kota,  beginning  a  speech  to  my  wifia  as 
she  entered, — and,  I  believe,  even  fuller  of  exultation,  than  her  mistress 
was  when  she  first  spoke  of  her  husband  as  Sir  Edward  I — "ilfostef 
Diego,  my  lady,**  repeated  she,  "  has  just  been  telling  Master  Governor, 
all  the  men  have  done  since  he  went  away ;  and  he  made  very  fine  bows, 
and  said  fine  sayings  about  King  George.  And  Master  Sir  Edward 
Governor  commended  him  and  said  *  Master  Diego.*  I  can't  say  any- 
thing ;  but  I  love  my  lady,  and  I  hope  my  lady  pleased  with  her  servant** 
My  dear  Eliza  took  her  by  the  hand,  saying, "  You  are  my  fidthful  Bota.** 
— "Thank  my  lady,**  replied  Kota:  "but  will  my  lady  let  Eota  be  called 
Mistress  Rota?**  —  "Yes,  you  shall  be  called  Mistress  Eota;  I  will  do 
anything  agreeable  to  you,**  returned  my  wife.  Rota  stood  without  reply. 
*^ Mistress  Rota!**  exclaimed  Diego,  "why  do  you  not  curtsey  to  kind 
lady,  and  thank  her  ?** — "  I  am  so  full  heart,  Master  Diego,**  she  replied; 
*^lfue  our  kind  lady  will  forgive  me.**    Mistress  Rota  now  entered  into  ^ 
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detail  as  to  the  emplojinent  she  had  given  to  the  young  negro  women 
intrusted  to  her  care.  And  having  finished  her  speech,  she  retired  to 
get  breakfast 

Master  Diego  waited  for  orders.    *'  Your  boat  will  be  wanted,**  sud  I, 

"within  an  hour,  for  me  to  go  on  board  the  king*8  ship."    He  made  a 

bow  worthy  of  Mr.  NasJi^  saying — "it  shall  be  ready  to  attend  your 

honour,**  and  departed.    As  Diego  was  stepping  out  from  the  Piazza, 

Drake  came  up  to  the  house.    "  Diego,**  cried  Drake,  "  I  want  to  speak 

to  you.**  —  "  Master  Diego,  sir,  if  you  please,  Captain  Drake !  **    I  heard 

ihiSj  and  could  not  help  smiling.    All  Spaniards  are  great  sticklers  for 

title;  but  for  fear  Drake  might  be  offended  at  poor  Diego*s  reply,  I 

called  out, — "We  have  just  promoted  him.**    My  goodhumoured  and 

excellent  friend  instantly  comprehended  the  matter,  and  answered, — 

*^  Master  Diego,  I  beg  pardon,  I  wish  to  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking  a 

word  with  you.** — "The  pleasure  to  me.  Captain  Drake,**  replied  Diego, 

taking  off  lus  hat  almost  to  the  ground,  which  he  had  just  put  on ;  "  you 

my  captain,  I  only  master  to  you, — the  Governor  cockswain,   sir.** 

Drake  laughed,  and  I  could  scarcely  keep  my  gravity.     "Why  you 

laugh  at  me,  captain?**  said  Diego,  more  angrily  than  I  ever  before  had 

seen  him.     "  I  laugh,**  replied  Drake,  smiling,  "  because  you  tell  me  you 

are  only  my  master.'* — "Well!**  returned  Diego,  "what  that?  I  say 

you  my  captain!    You  give  me  captain,  I  give  you  master;  you  then 

have  boat,  and  I  have  schooner.**    I  now  thought  it  right  to  interpose, 

ind  explain  to  Diego,  that  he  had  misapplied  the  term  master,  and 

hereby  had  signified  to  Captain  Drake  that  he  was  servant  to  him.    *'  0, 

hen,**  cried  D|ego,  "  I  beg  my  good  captain*s  pardon ;  he  must  think 

(aster  Diego  fool  so  to  speak.'*    The  ladies,  who  stood  by,  were  much 

nused  with  this  dialogue,  and  began  to  joke  Drake  on  the  rencontre. 

\rery  true,**  said  he,  "  I  must  mind  what  I  am  about.    I  was  told  by  one 

thout,  he  was  my  master ;  I  do  not  require  to  be  told  by  any  one  within, 

vt  I  have  met  my  mistress  ;*'  bowing  at  the  same  time  gracefully  and 

pectfully  to  Maria,  who  blushed  and  turned  away. 

It  eight  o'clock  the  colours  were  hoisted,  being  the  time  observed  for 

ceremony  at  Jamaica;   and  at  the  same  moment  Corporal  Craig 

ted  the  sentinels.    His  whole  regular  force  being  only  three  men,  he 

ired  great  talents  as  an' adjutant-general  to  dispose  of  them  to  the 

advantage. 

f  brother  provided  a  handsome  dinner  for  us  to-day  at  Peccary 

;  to  which  the  captain  of  the  sloop  of  war,  his  officers,  and  Mr. 

f,  (the  gentleman  sent  to  survey  the  islands,)  were  invited,  besides 

in  Drake,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Rowley,  his  wife,  and  ourselves. 

took  a  seat  with  us  in  the  boat,  and  complimented  Master  Diego 

appearance  of  his  boat's  crew.     The  Shark's  boat  put*  oS^  isoTEEL^tls^ 

x)n  after  we  put  off  from  thQ  shore ;  lying  on.  tibftis  oax^  >S^  ^^ 
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came  abreast  of  them :  there  were  three  officers,  and  a  midshipman,  with 
Captain  Townshend.  He  said, — "Show  us  the  way!"  Master  Diego 
was  very  proud  to  lead ;  but  was  not  insensible  of  the  inferiority  of  his 
men,  as  rowers,  to  the  sailors  in  the  boat  astern.  Every  now  and  then 
he  would  say, — "  Look  to  white  sailors,  men !  Long  pull — you  Murphy, 
feather  your  oar,  sir  I  Quite  shamed  of  some  of  you  I  *'  Then  he  finished, 
by  saying, — "Beg  Master  Governor's  pardon,  for  talking  to  the  people 
before  him ;  but  if  king's  captain  will  make  his  boat  row  for  pattern 
sometimes,  Master  Diego  will  talk  to  his  men  then."  "  You  shjdl  have 
the  king's  boat  for  a  pattern,"  I  replied;  "your  men  do  better  than 
I  could  have  expected,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  now  soon  perfect 
themselves." 

Our  friends  met  us  on  the  beach  at  Peccary  Field,  and  we  all  walked 
up  together.  We  came  upon  the  ground  where  my  dear  Eliza  and 
myself,  with  our  faithful  little  dog,  had  fought  the  Peccaries ;  and  I  seized 
on 'the  occasion,  to  tel}  them  the  story  on  the  spot.  On  our  arrival  at 
the  house,  the  young  stranger,  my  nephew,  was  presented  to  our  notice ; 
and  soon  after,  the  Reverend  "Mr,  Rowley  proceeded  to  the  offices  of 
baptism.  The  child  was  named  James,  and  every  thing  proper  was  done 
on  the  occasion.  My  brother  had  not  neglected  to  add  many  things  of 
convenience,  and  even  elegance,  to  his  residence  during  my  absence ;  and 
I  was  agreeably  surprised  by  these  demonstrations  of  taste  and  wealth. 
He  gave  us  good  wine  and  excellent  punch ;  and  by  help  of  a  present  of 
fruit  from  Jamaica  a  handsome  dessert  crowned  the  feast. 

On  the  morrow  I  proposed  to  Captain  Townshend  to  accompany  me  in 
the  schooner  to  visit  the  Germans ;  and,  in  truth,  my  Eliza  was  extremely 
anxious  to  see  them,  on  account  of  her  promise  to  the  Queen.  We 
were  soon  under  weigh ;  and  sailed  with  a  flowing  sheet  to  the  German 
settlement  between  them,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  anchored  in  a  little 
bay  to  the  southward  of  the  place.  As  soon  as  the  schooner  was  anchored, 
we  went  to  shore  in  our  boat,  and  were  met  on  the  beach  by  all  the  people. 
I  instantly  commenced  a  fine  speech  to  them,  in  which  I  promised  thera 
my  protection,  frequently  alluding  to  the  interest  her  Majesty  took  in 
their  welfare ;  and,  occasionally  pointing  to  Lady  Seaward,  told  them, 
they  would  find  a  valuable  friend  here,  not  only  because  they  "were 
wanderers,  and  without  a  home,"  (using  her  own  words  to  me  when 
pleading  their  cause !)  but  because  they  were  the  country-people  of  our 
most  gracious  Queen.  I  had  become  quite  animated,  and  even  eloquent, 
and  had  hoped  to  have  excited  a  lively  and  sensible  joy  among  them  by 
my  oratory ;  but,  to  my  great  disappointment,  they  all  looked  grave,  and 
uneasy :  a  momentary  silence  ensued,  followed  by  a  murmur.  Soon  after, 
two  of  the  men  stepped  a  little  forward,  and  said  a  few  words  in  German. 
"  What  can  this  mean  ?"  said  I  to  the  carpenters,  who  stood  behind  me. 
*'Tbejr  don't  know  any  word  Massa  Go^exxiox  hs.^e  s^oke  to  them  -  they 
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very  ignorant  people,  sir,"  replied  Allwood  I  looked  at  Captain 
Townshend,  who  could  not  help  smiling.  **  Your  fine  speech,"  said  he, 
"has  been  thrown  away." — "Yes,"  responded  my  dear  Eliza,  "but  we 
have  no  more  right  to  despise  these  poor  people  for  not  knowing  English, 
than  they  have  to  despise  you,  Mr.  Allwood,  for  not  speaking  German." 
— "Lady  Ma'am,"  replied  the  carpenter,  "you  never  saw  fellows  handle 
a  piece  of  wood  like  them ;  and  then  they  call  a  tree  a  hoom^  and  every 
one  of  us  Zimmerman  *,  as  if  we  had  but  one  name  among  us."  My 
dear  Eliza  smiled,  and  Captain  Townshend  and  myself  could  not  help 
laughing  at  Allwood's  criterion  of  talent. 

There  was  now  a  pause,  when  my  dear  wife  whispered  to  me,— 
"Perhaps  some  of  them  may  understand  French:  do  you  think  you 
would  venture  to  ask  the  question?" — "Captain  Townshend,"  said  I, 
"do  you  speak  French?"  "Pa*  heavjcoup^^  he  replied,  "and  so  badly 
that  I  cannot  venture  to  attempt  it."  —  "I  am  sorry  for  that,"  was  my 
answer, "  as  I  am  but  a  novice  myself,  and  if  I  were  to  attempt  it,  I  certainly 
should  blimder." — "I  speak  more  imperfectly  than  you  do,  my  honoured 
husband,"  rejoined  my  Eliza ;  "  yet  let  us  walk  among  them,  and  I  will 
try.  to  address  the  women."  There  was  one  among  them,  whose  air,  and 
manner,  and  apparel,  differed  somewhat  from  the  rest.  "Farlez-vous 
Francois?"  said  my  Eliza,  at  the  same  time  taking  the  woman  by  the 
hand.  "  Oui,  Madame,"  she  replied ;  "  moi-meme,  je  suis  de  Tionville, 
BUT  la  Moselle ;  quoique  mon  mari,  soit  Allemand."  —  "  C'est  la  m^me 
chose ! "  said  my  dear  wife ;  "  je  me  suis  bien  content,  vous  It  trouver 
parmi  les  autres;"  and  then  she  proceeded  to  desire  the  woman  to  tell 
them,  that  the  Governor  would  afford  every  protection  and  comfort  in  his 
power ;  also,  that  the  Queen  of  England  had  recommended  them  to  her 
special  care.  As  the  woman  of  French  Flanders  turned  the  French  into 
Grerman,  the  other  women  shouted,  and  the  men  showed  some  sullen  signs 
of  dubious  satisfaction ;  and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  them.  Captain 
Townshend  and  myself  now  took  our  turn  to  put  questions  to  the  fair 
interpreter;  and  he  quickly  discovered  himself  to  be  the  only  sensible 
French  scholar  among  us.  "How  are  they  off  for  tobacco?"  asked 
Captain  Townshend.  "  They  have  not  any,"  answered  she.  "  Tell  them," 
said  I,  "  that  I  will  send  them  some."  She  did  so ;  and  the  moment  they 
heard  it,  joy  seemed  to  take  possession  of  the  men,  transforming  them 
Instantly  into  beings  of  a  social  aspect :  the  fact  was,  they  wanted  tobacco, 
and  were  therefore  miserable.  After  satisfying  ourselves  as  well  as  we 
could,  as  to  their  feelings  and  their  wants,  we  took  leave  of  them, 
commending  their  industry,  and  renewing  the  promise  of  some  tobacco 
to-morrow,  with  which  both  men  and  women  were  well  satisfied. 

Our  naval  guest  seemed  to  have  imbibed  a  new  life  by  this  excurai.ow\ 

*  JSaum  18  German  for  tree,  and  Zimmerman  fot  carpenter. 
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he  hitherto  had  been  reserved  in  conyersation,  but  now  he  talked  fitedj 
on  every  subject;  not  sparing  hLs  uncle,  Sir  Bobert  Walpole,  fi»r  his 
backwardness  in  giving  the  Dons  a  "good  licking,"  as  he  expressed  it; 
which  thej  justly  merited.  But  it  was  now  oui;  turn  to  be  a  little 
reserved,  when  the  minister  became  the  subject  of  conversation,  whom, 
although  he  might  choose  to  blame,  it  was  not  likely  he  should  take 
pleasure  in  hearing  him  censured  by  others. 

I  had  forgot  that  to-morrow  would  be  Saturday,  and  muater-day,  untfl 
reminded  of  it  by  Diego.  I  then  promised  our  guest,  he  should  see  the 
Trainhand  exercise  and  fire ;  requesting  the  pleasure  of  his  company,  and 
that  of  his  officers,  to  dinner  after  it  was  over;  which  invitation  he 
politely  accepted,  soon  after  taking  his  leave. 

We  were  all  astir  at  the  cotton-tree  plantation  before  daylighki  and 
great  preparations  going  on,  both  without  and  within  the  mansion.  By 
eleven  o^clock,  the  men  had  put  on  their  regimentals  and  accoutrement 
and  were  under  arms  at  the  Fort,  to  the  number  of  forty ;  besides  1117 
brother,  who  was  their  captain;  and  Mr. Dilkes,  their  ensign;  and 
Corporal  Craig,  with  his  regulars  of  three,  who  constituted  the  non-coa- 
misuioned  officers  to  the  body :  Drake,  who  was  their  lieutenmnt,  wii 
absent.  The  men  acquitted  themselves  very  well,  all  things  considered: 
afler  which  they  were  marched  to  the  isthmus;  where  they  fired  six 
rounds  of  ball  each,  at  a  target,  with  tolerable  effect:  they  were  thea 
paraded  and  dismissed. 

At  one  o*clock  their  feast  waa  ready.  Captain  Townshend  and  hii 
officers,  together  with  my  brother  and  Mr.  Dilkes,  and  the  Parson  and 
Doctor,  walked  off  with  me  through  the  woodland  region;  and  we 
arrived  at  the  spring  just  as  they  were  sitting  down.  A  biscuit,  a  gieit 
piece  of  yam,  a  lime,  a  green  capsicum,  and  som^  salt  in  a  sea-shell,  wefe 
placed  before  every  person.  The  women  handed  boiled  mullet  round  in 
a  great  basket,  from  which  one  was  taken,  and  laid  on  the  board  befeie 
each  man.  After  they  had  satisfied  themselves  with  fish,  six  large  broir* 
deep  dishes  with  turtle  were  placed  before  them,  and  a  small  half  caUbaib 
and  spoon  given  to  each  person  by  way  of  soup  plate.  And  now  the  half 
sheep  was  brought  in,  on  four  coarse  brown  round  dishes;  shouldOi 
breast,  loin,  and  leg,  all  roasted.  The  people  did  ample  justice  to  thii 
their  third  course, — the  greatest  rarity  in  the  tropical  world,  good 
English  wedder  mutton !  They  finbhed  their  feast  with  coffee  and  ciguti 
giving  three  cheers  to  King  George  and  the  Governor. 

Sunday,  the  3rd  of  July,  was  our  first  Sabbath  among  our  people,  after 
an  absence  of  more  than  a  year.  "My  dear  Edward,**  said  EUza,  ^we 
must  not  suffer  the  observance  of  this  holy  day  to  be  a  matter  of  lees  ior 
portance  to  us  now,  than  when  we  walked  with  God  in  this  peaoeftd 
paradise,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  each  other,  and  of  his  divine  presence." 
J^y  heart  went  aloDg  with  every  word  akc  «^<i*^  oxivL  I  almost  wished  that 
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I  were  again  bnilding  up  our  plank  house  by  her  side,  with  none  to  be- 
h)Id  OS,  bnt  onr  faithM  little  dog,  and  the  Eye  that  delighteth  in  innocaace 
sod  humility. 

There  was  not  room  in  the  halls  of  the  mansion  for  all  the  people 
Boards  were  therefore  placed  dose  round  the  spurs  of  the  silk-cotton 
tree ;  and  there  we  assembled,  l^  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  at  ten  o*clock. 
The  prayers  were  read  with  due  solemnity ;  and  if  there  was  not  a 
general  deyotion  in  his  congregation,  there  was  every  appearance  of  it. 
But  to  the  poor  Germans^  it  was  like  the  Latin  service  to  its  papal 
worshippers. 

Mr.  Rowley  took  some  of  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John  for  his  text : — 
"in  Me  heghming  was  the  Word,"  &c.  He  held  up  to  our  ccmtemplation 
the  Divine  Being  creating  all  that  our  eyes  behold,  and  lastly,  ourselves. 
And  llien  he  proceeded  to  show  that  the  same  Creative  Power,  **ihe 
Word  and  WUdom  of  Chd^*  came  down  from  Heaven  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  became  incarnate  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  Bj  which  union  of 
perfect  God  and  perfect  nuxTiy  he  became  the  Christ,  ftdl  of  grace  atuL 
tndh :  dispensing  sight  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf  speech  to  the  dumb, 
motion  to  the  palsied,  cleansing  the  leper,  and  even  raising  the  dead.  And 
having  left  his  blessed  Grospel  as  our  inheritance,  to  guide  us  in  the  path 
of  life,  he  died  on  the  Cross,  making  an  atonement  for  our  sins,  saying — 
'^Itisfmshedr 

After  the  service  was  over,  my  eommission  as  Gvovernar  and  Com^ 
mandmit  of  the  islands,  was  read  to  the  people.  I  then  addressed  them 
oo  their  duties  to  Grod,  and  to  all  persons  put  in  authority  over  them,  and 
to  each  other :  and  said,  it  would  b$  my  endeavour,  as  it  was  my  duty,  to, 
set  them  a  good  example  in  all  Christian  and  moral  duties ;  that  I  would 
make  their  welfare  my  chief  care,  as  it  hitherto  always  had  been ;  and 
lluit,  in  a  little  time,  I  would  arrange  a  plau  with  their  pastor  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  such  others  as  might  choose  to  avail  themr 
we^ea  of  it.  Several  of  the  people,  when  I  ceased  speaking,  invoked  a 
blessing  on  me :  and  surely  it  is  a  delightful  thing  for  kings  and  governors 
to  hear  themselves  blessed  by  the  people. 

They  now  betook  themselves  to  their  respective  boats,  and  returned  to 
ih^  several  settlements ;  the  sailors  departing  at  the  same  time  to  their 
ship.  Captain  Townshend  expressed  himself  as  highly  pleased  by  the 
scene  he  had  just  witnessed.*  "J  am  convinced.  Sir  Edward  Seaward," 
said  he,  ^  that  religion  is  the  basis  of  every  genuine  virtue ;  and  a  due 
reverence  for  the  Sabbath,  the  foundation  on  which  all  sound  discipline, 
and  good  order,  must  be  raised.  You  may  flog  men  into  the  appearance 
of  being  orderly,  but  then  it  is  only  an  appearance ;  and  sometimes,  when 
order  is  most  required,  it  then  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  I  was  glad^" 
continued  he,  "  to  see  my  men  so  attentive ;  and  t\iey  'wVfiL  «3^.  \i^  ^'Si 
better  for  it  for  a  while,    I  wish  they  could  liave  aucb.  «n  o"^^x\.>s2cS*r5 
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more  frequently.'*  My  dear  wife  said  to  me,  in  a  sweet  low  voice,  as  we 
walked  homewards,  which  no  one  heard  but  myself  •»'*  How  gnunous 
was  the  sight  to-day  I  Yes,  my  Edward,  that  dear  silk-cotton  tree,  is  to 
us  like  the  Oak  ofMamrer 

Early  on  Monday  morning,  the  ship  carpenters  were  sent  from  the 
Shark,  at  my  request,  to  fit  up  a  powder  magazine  within  the  cave,  with 
double  doors.  In  two  days  it  was  completed ;  and  the  twelve  barrels  of 
gunpowder  landed  from  the  Shark  and  lodged;  as  were  also  our  other 
ammunition,  and  blank  cartridges. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  Mn  Otway,  the  government  surveyor,  and 
Drake  returned,  from  making  their  survey  of  the  reefs  and  shoals  which 
aurroimd  these  islands ;  and  also  of  the  different  channels,  by  which  they 
are  accessible.  The  period,  therefore,  drew  near  for  bidding  adieu  to  the 
Shark.  With  our  letters,  and  many  good  wishes,  Captain  Townshend 
took  his  leave  on  Wednesday  at  noon ;  Mr.  Dilkes,  in  the  Avon,  seeing 
him  into  safety  dear  of  the  reefs,  and  laying  his  course  for  the  north  end 
of  Jamaica. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 


We  had  now  leisure  to  attend  to  our  immediate  affairs.  My  brother  and 
myself  now  went  industriously  to  work,  to  make  up  the  accounts  of  each 
individual  in  the  colony ;  and  by  the  middle  of  the  ensuing  week,  all 
.these  were  arranged,  and  that  between  him  and  myself  also.  This  latter, 
however,  was  involved  in  much  complexity ;  but  as  he  acknowledged  to 
have  cleared  upwards  of  25,000  dollars  during  my  absence,  he  was  in  a 
condition  to  act  as  handsomely  towards  me  as  I  was  dbposed  to  act 
towards  him.  On  the  14th  we  settled  with  all  the  people ;  many  of  whomt 
especially  the  carpenters,  received  a  pretty  good  sum,  after  deducting 
the  amount  due  for  their  supplies. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  Forghee  should  sail  for  Jamaica  on  Mondsx 
the  18th,  or  within  a  few  days  after;  and  that  my  brother  James  should 
take  a  passage  in  her ;  and  it  was  determined  that  Mr.  Dilkes  should  be 
his  skipper,  with  the  Porghee's  crew.  Doctor  Gordon  having  had  little 
to  do  since  his  arrival,  and  being  a  grea|  favourite  with  my  brother, 
frequently  accompanied  James  to  the  store,  where  he  had  assisted  him 
materially,  and  he  could,  in  consequence,  confide  his  business  to  hiin 
while  absent. 

On  the  21st,  the  Porghee  sailed;  my  brother  taking  with  him  nearly 

^0,000  dollars,  about  4760/.  sterling,  the  greater  part  of  which  it  was  bis 

intension  to  remit  to  England.     On  our  friends  taking  their  leave  of  «»» 

Mrs,  James  Seaward  shed  some  teaxa  on  i^wttYoi^  "with  her  husband ;  and 
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E  tear  stood  in  my  dear  sister's  eje,  ready  to  drop.  Drake  took  her 
gently  by  the  hand;  she  held  her  face  aside,  saying, — "Take  care  of 
yourself,  and  James." 

The  cabins  of  the  Germans  were  now  completed;  and  on  Friday, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowley,  accompanied  by  my  sister  and  Rosalie,  and  our 
fiiitliful  little  dog,  embarked  with  my  dear  wife  and  myself  in  the  Avon, 
to  pay  them  a  visit.  The  tobacco  had  put  them  in  good  humour,  haying 
dissipated,  with  its  cordial  smoke,  that  sullenness  we  could  not  but 
observe  at  our  former  visit.  One  was  a  weaver ;  and  another  had  been  a 
sausage  maker,  or  a  beef  and  ham  smoker.  I  hoped  in  time  to  find 
work  for  the  weaver  in  his  own  way,  as  all  the  women  could  spin  as  well 
as  knit ;  but  in  a  hot  country,  the  other  man's  occupation  seemed  totally 
unavailable.  We  took  a  careful  survey  of  them  and  their  wants ;  and 
they  seemed  well  satisfied  with  what  we  had  done,  and  with  all  we 
promised  to  do.  Before  we  left  them,  the  men  began  to  fill  a  pipe,  and 
r^ale  us  with  the  smoke,  as  the  b€f  t  incense  they  could  bum  on  the 
occasion. 

I  perceived  that  I  had  committed  an  error,  in  not  mixing  the  Germans 
with  the  others,  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  our 
language,  and  many  other  necessary  matters  peculiar  to  the  climate  in 
which  they  were  placed.  But  as  I  did  not  see  how  I  could,  with  the 
appearance  of  consistency,  alter  my  plan  suddenly,  I  determined  to 
correct  the  error  as  future  ocdlEision  might  allow.  However,  Mr.  Bowley 
kindly  undertook  to  go  to  German  Town  three  times  a  week,  from  nine 
o'clock  till  two,  to  instruct  the  children.  His  health  now,  by  the 
influence  of  this  genial  climate,  was  perfectly  restored. 

On  the  morrow,  after  muster,  the  plan  of  education  was  explained  to 
the  people ;  to  which  they  offered  no  sort  of  objection.  My  dear  wife 
now  made  out  a  list  of  such  things  as  were  wanted  from  the  store  for  the 
Germans ;  which  she  sent  to  my  brother's  factotum ;  and  the  Queen 
herself  could  not  have  desired  them  to  be  more  completely  supplied,  even 
down  to  scissors,  needles,  pins,  and  thread.  On  Monday  morning,  Doctor 
Gordon  was  ready  to  deliver  the  multifarious  order  to  the  Germans ;  but 
he  requested  that  some  one  should  be  sent  to  witness  the  delivery.  And 
he  took  the  trouble  to  come  to  the  mansion,  to  explain  to  Lady  Seaward, 
that  it  would  be  of  importance  to  divide  the  things  fairly  among  them, 
and  not  leave  it  to  be  done  among  themselves ;  for  that  she  might  be 
assured  they  would  quarrel  about  it.  His  suggestion  was  approved; 
and  he  was  desired  to  take  Bosalie,  and  also  to  ask  Mrs.  Gordon  to 
accompany  him. 

The   carpenters  being  now   all  disengaged,  I  turned  my  attention 
towards  building  the  house  intended  for  Doctor  Gordon,  in  the  nortk^-rcL 
i,ngle  of  Allwood's  Bay.    Before  my  brother  went  away^Vci  ^x^x^'t^Xsi 
tne  that  he  should  like  the  Doctor  to  have  a  Tiouse,  "^V\Xv  «.QU\a  \«xv^ 
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sllottRd  to  it,  in  Km  nciglibrmrhocxl ;  an  his  aflfistance  at  tlio  itore  woald 
tw  moTfi  avtitlablc.  I  Irmt  no  time;  in  opening  the  bufiinesii  to  Urn. 
With  \m  charoctcrifltin  (^iitinn,  he  r(!r|U(!flt(!cl  time  to  consider  of  It  Buti 
after  a  ihy  or  two,  he  calle<l  on  me  to  nay,  **he  would  accept  tt,  all 
conilitifmH  remaining  the  flame,  the  change  of  ffitttation  excepted.** 

Att<mdcd  bj  Ma«tor  Diego,  the  Dr)Ctor  and  myielf  went  forHh  ihe 
fbllowing  morning  to  fix  on  the  iiite  of  hin  Aiture  rcHidence.  ^^Tliis  if  the 
boundary  of  my  brother's  property,**  mud  I;  ^now  look  about,  ftndwe 
will  build  your  houiie  wherever  you  like,  and  attach  a  piece  of  land  to  it 
for  cultivation.**  The  Doctor  laid,  **very  well,  mr.**  Settrog  forwafd  it 
a  good  pace,  he  thus  kept  Diego  and  myielf  going,  for  more  than  a  couple 
of  hours,  in  the  heat  of  the  min,  sometimes  doubling  like  a  hare,  but 
nercr  coming  to  any  determination.  I  had  proposed  two  different 
positions  for  him ;  but  the  one  *^  was  bare,**  that  is,  rocky ;  and  the  other 
was  ^rank  with  bushes.**  At  length,  I  sat  down  under  the  shade  of  a 
largo  tree  by  the  rivulet*s  side,  and  dcsh*ed  Diego,  who  cared  little  ibr 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  **to  whom  he  hod  been  long  a  neighbour,  and  near 
bred,**  as  Othello  would  say,  to  go  on  with  the  DoOor,  whererer  he 
might  please  to  take  him.  I'hey  had  scarcely  proceeded  ten  yards  from 
mo,  when  I  heard  Master  Diego  begin  to  lay  down  the  law  to  the  Doctor; 
whom  I  heard  very  soon  reply,  ^  You  don*t  knr)w  anything  about  it,  tfar.** 
The  end  of  it  was,  they  returned  to  me  in  half  an  hour,  without  aaythbg 
having  been  determined,  the  Doctor  dripping  at  every  pore  irith 
perspiration. — *^  We  will  walk  slowly  home,**  said  f,  ^  and  take  some  weak 
rum  and  water,  and  strip  and  rub  ourselves  well  with  dry  toweli,  and 
shift  our  cloth<js.*'  **1  like  your  practice,  Hir  Edward,**  said  he;  ** it  is 
most  excellent  prophylactic  treatment.**  After  our  return,  the  Doctor 
was  mafle  comfortable ;  and,  although  I  less  required  it,  I  punned  the 
same  measures.  But  my  dear  wife  laughed  at  my  description  of  GordoD*s 
pro(;edure,  while  his  own  wife  was  very  angry  at  him  for  having  behaved 
in  so  alwurd  a  manner. 

Afttn*  our  grooming,  wo  sat  down  to  an  excellent  dinner.  When  the 
ladies  retire<l,  the  Doctor,  the  Parson,  and  myself  regaled  onrselvei  with 
a  bowl  of  lime  punch ;  and  bcjfore  we  saw  the  bottom  of  it,  the  Doctor 
hafl  come  to  a  conclusion,  in  his  own  mind,  m  to  the  site  of  his  dwdlbg* 
^  Bir  Kdward,**  said  he,  **  I  have  conctluded  on  the  spot  we  first  came  to, 
after  crossing  the  biim,  just  above  the  creek  where  you  catch  the  crayfiik 
There  is  good  drinking  yrattir  elose  by,  and  some  of  the  land  is  not  very 
bad.**— "Very  well,  Dwrtor  (lordr)ii,**  f  replied,  "that  shall  be  the  phwe. 
You  may  mark  out  the  ex;u;t  Hpnt  yourHelf,  by  driving  pegs  into  the 
ground,  forty  feet  by  flixt^*en ;  if  such  should  meet  your  wishes.** — •*Jfl»* 
tiiat,**  said  he ;  stretching  his  hand  at  the  same  time  across  the  table,  ft^ 
me  to  take  hold  of;  that  thereby  I  might  put  my  hand,  if  not  my  seal,  to 
^e  contract. 
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Having  finished  a  most  agreeable  and  refreshing  walk  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening,  through  my  brother's  grounds,  we  then  enjoyed  an  equally 
pleasant  row  of  a  short  hour  to  our  own  home.  Coffee  awaited  us  on 
our  return ;  and  while  sitting  over  this  agreeable  beverage,  smoking  my 
cigar,  the  children  of  the  colony  were  made  the  subjects  of  our  conver- 
sation. We  counted  up  fifteen  children,  seven  boys  and  eight  girls, 
belonging  to  the  tailor,  mason,  and  the  four  soldiers,  between  four  and 
twelve  years  of  age ;  and  eighteen  belonging  to  the  Germans,  viz.  eleven 
boys  and  seven  girls,  between  the  ages  of  two  years  and  fourteen.  We 
concluded  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  build  a  school-room  at  the 
back  of  the  Black  Eock,  between  Soldiers*  Town  and  the  Doctor's 
allotment. 

Soon  after  daylight  next  morning  we  were  up  and  dressed,  and  the 
men  ready.  Mr.  Rowley  and  myseS  embarked  with  Diego,  while  Hart 
and  his  apprentice  followed  in  a  canoe.  On  our  arrival,  I  explained  my 
business  to  Mrs.  Seaward,  and  to  Doctor  Gordon ;  requesting  the  latter 
to  pardon  me  for  delaying  his  house  for  another  fortnight,  as  I  conceived 
the  occasion  a  public  duty,  and  somewhat  pressing,  having  seen  sufficient 
reason  for  abandoning  the  plan  of  carrying  the  children  to  and  fro  by 
Tvater.  ^Jus  bonum  diets.  Just  that,  as  we  say  in  the  North,"  said  the 
Doctor,  without  demurring ;  ^*  all  private  right  must  needs  be  set  aside 
for  the  public  good."  The  choice  of  the  site  for  the  school  was  left  to 
Mr.  Rowley ;  who,  without  much  hesitation,  fixed  on  a  rocky  hillock 
about  two  hundred  yards  to  the  northward  of  the  rock ;  and  at  once,  with 
the  assistance  of  Hart,  we  marked  out  the  points,  30  feet  by  20. 

On  the  following  day,  I  felt  a  degree  of  leisure  and  rest  of  mind  which 
J  had  not  experienced  since  my  last  arrival.  The  Grerman  men  were  set 
to  work  fishing,  and  making  their  hurdles  for  enclosures ;  their  women, 
under  the  guidance  of  Herbert  and  his  family,  were  employed  on  their 
clothing.  The  carpenters  and  bricklayer  had  occupation  given  to  them 
for  at  least  a  fortnight.  The  soldiers  had  their  alternate  day  of  guard  at 
the  plank-house ;  while  Corporal  Craig  took  the  look-out  at  the  flag-staff, 
and  did  duty  as  a  sort  of  town-major,  where  in  truth  there  was  yet 
nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  town. 

On  the  evening  of  this  day  we  met  Abel,  as  he  was  driving  home  his 
flock  of  goats,  to  pen  them  for  the  milking,  and  for  the  night.  It  was  a 
goodly  sight :  upwards  of  a  hundred  were  then  just  issuing  from  among 
the  trees,  beyond  the  open  ground.  When  we  considered  how  many  of 
these  animals  had  been  given  to  the  settlers,  it  was  surprising  to  behold 
such  an  offspring  from  the  single  pair  that  had  been  wrecked  with  us. 
The  total  increase  on  the  islands  exceeded  two  hundred ;  none  having 
been  killed,  up  to  the  present  time,  one  solitary  kid  excepted.  Our 
poultry  also  was  in  excess.  But  the  milk  of  the  goata  acA.  \3tifc  ^%^  ^^ 
the  poultry,  if  superabundant  to  ourselves,  neveortk^^ewi  fe^osA  «ks^^ 
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oonsumors  among  the  women  and  children  of  the  settlement.  The  pigs 
had  become  absolutely  a  nuisance :  their  numbers  and  their  noiae  were 
insufferable ;  so  they  were  ordered  to  be  killed  from  time  to  time,  and 
served  in  lieu  of  salt  provision. 

On  Monday  the  15th,  early  in  the  morning,  all  the  children  were 
assembled  in  the  school-room,  to  the  number  of  tlurty-three ;  at  which 
meeting  wo  took  care  to  be  present  Kosalie  was  deputed  to  attend  with 
Mr.  Rowley ;  and  we  had  much  pleasure  in  hearing  Mrs.  Gordon  offer 
her  services  likewise.  The  instructors  were  now  left  to  commence  their 
labours ;  and  my  dear  wife,  with  Mrs.  Rowley,  and  Dr.  Gordon,  walked 
round  to  Peccary  Field  House,  where  we  spent  the  day;  and  in  the 
evening  returned  with  our  good  pastor,  and  his  family,  and  Rosalie,  to 
the  mansion. 

About  noon  on  Wednesday,  Corporal  Craig  reported  a  vessel  off  the 
south  channel ;  a  galliot,  lying  to,  with  Dutch  colours  flying.  I  put  on 
my  laced  coat  to  receive  the  dipper,  who  told  me  he  was  from  CuraiQoa, 
on  a  trading  voyage ;  that  he  had  called  here  to  see  what  he  could  do, 
having  heard  of  the  place  from  a  Spaniard.  Ho  spoke  English  tolerably 
well,  and  began  to  enumerate  his  cargo.  I  told  him  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  that,  but  desured  to  inform  him,  that  ''there  were  no  harbour 
charges  exacted  here ;  that  trade  was  free,  excepting  in  spirits,  wine,  or 
beer,  which  could  not  be  sold  or  landed  without  my  permit."  "With  this 
understanding  ho  retired  with  my  brother's  factotum^  Doctor  Gkirdon,  to 
enter  upon  business :  and  I  had  little  fear,  novice  as  the  Doctor  might  be 
in  matters  of  this  kind,  that  he  would  allow  the  Dutch  skipper  to  over* 
reach  him  in  a  bargain. 

Thursday  and  part  of  the  next  day  were  spent  by  the  Dutchman  and 
the  Doctor  in  trading  negotiations,  but  nothing  had  been  concluded 
between  them.  It  imfortunately  happened  that  some  of  the  GkrmanB 
found  their  way  on  board  the  galliot,  and  quickly  discovered  that  there 
was  Hollands  Geneva  on  board ;  a  few  cases  of  which  they  contrived  to 
take  away,  without  the  Captain's  knowledge.  The  consequ^ice  was, 
that  all  the  men  at  German  Town  got  drunk,  and  went  over  to  Peccary 
Pield  in  a  very  disorderly  manner.  A  canoe  was  immediately  despatched 
to  me  with  the  intelligence ;  on  which  I  sent  Diego,  with  two  of  his  mcnt 
immediately  to  German  Town,  to  break  every  bottle  of  the  Hollands 
they  could  find ;  and,  partly  by  entreaties,  and  partly  by  force,  I  contrived 
to  make  eight  of  the  delinquents  return. 

After  setting  this  matter  to  rights  in  the  best  way  I  could,  I  sent 
Diego  to  the  galliot  to  bring  the  Captain  on  shore.  On  his  arrival* 
I  told  him  what  had  been  done,  in  despite  of  my  regulations,  to  the 
incalculable  mischief  of  some  of  the  people.  Ho  protested  his  total 
ignorance  of  what  had  happened,  until  the  soldiers  were  put  on  board; 
but  said,  be  bad  since  discovered  tliat  ioxa  cas^  of  Hollands  had  been 
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sold  b J  Ills  men,  besides  twenty  pounds  of  tobacco ;  adding,  that  he  was 
ready  to  make  any  atonement  in  his  power.  But  I  told  him,  the  guilty 
persons  must  be  punished.  To  this  he  made  no  objection;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  men  who  had  sold  the  spirits  and  tobacco  to  the  Germans, 
were  ordered  on  shore,  and  to  return  the  money  for  that  which  they  had 
sold.  The  men  instantly  laid  down  the  money  for  the  Hollands,  and 
also  the  amount  for  the  tobacco ;  but  I  bade  them  take  up  the  latter  sum 
as  there  was  no  order  against  the  sale  of  tobacco.  Just  as  the  business 
had  drawn  to  this  point,  Diego  came  in,  to  say  the  Porghee  was  8tan(£ng 
in  to  the  harbour  with  another  schooner. 

My  beloved  wife  was  exceedingly  distressed  at  this  aSair.  She  felt 
that  the  Queen's  honour  was  sullied  by  the  conduct  of  her  countrymen ; 
and  she  feared  that  they  might  hereafter  prove  a  source  of  disquietude  to 
the  settlement,  and  of  repeated  vexations  to  me. 

We  were  all  glad  to  see  our  friend  Drake  again, — a  fellow  of  sterling 
worth !  being  all  that  he  seemed, — honest,  enterpnidng,  and  gentlemanly^ 
He  delivered  his  letters — not  a  few — from  the  Grovernor  of  Jamaica,  and 
from  the  Commodore ;  one  also  from  the  Honourable  Captain  Townshend ; 
others  from  my  bankers  in  London,  from  my  excellent  father-in-law,  and 
from  my  asters,  and  uncle.  The  Porghee  was  repaired,  and  fitted  out  in 
the  best  manner ;  with  a  midshipman  who  had  served  his  time  as  mate, 
and  also  with  a  youngster,  besides  a  carpenter's  mate,  a  boatswain's  mate, 
and  twelve  men ;  and  with  six  guns,  four-pounders.  The  Commodore 
himself  had  taken  the  trouble  to  go  on  board ;  and  having  visited  her, 
said,  ^she  was  a  fine  vessel,  and  deserved  the  equipment  he  would 
order." 

My  brother  visited  the  Dutchman  on  board  his  galliot,  on  the  same 
evening,  and  the  latter  did  not  find  the  master  so  inflexible  as  \a&  factotum 
had  been ;  so  they  arranged  for  commencing  business  the  next  day. 

On  Simday  morning,  the  Dutchman  sailed:  that  was  his  business, 
therefore  I  id  not  interfere;  and,  in  truth,  I  was  glad  he  was  gone. 
Some  of  the  Grerman  men  were  too  sick  to  appear  at  church ;  and  in  the 
afternoon,  Doctor  Gordon  visited  the  settlement.  He  found  three  of  the 
debauchees  attacked  with  fever ;  and  one,  Rudolph  Schnieder,  died  on  the 
Tuesday  following.  The  other  two  gradually  recovered.  On  Wednesday, 
Mr.  Rowley  consecrated  a  piece  of  ground  near  to  their  town,  in  which 
the  remains  of  the  tmhappy  man  were  on  that  day  deposited ;  all  the 
colony  being  present,  and  the  funeral  service  devoutly  performed.  This 
was  the  first  death  that  had  taken  place  in  the  island :  a  sad  mark  for 
August,  1737. 

Our  letters,  and  the  dismal  occurrence  that  had  just  happened,  occupied 
our  attention   during  the   present  week.    My  brother,   however^  waa 
engaged  in  landing  his  cargo  brought  down  by  his  o^m  ac\iwyafeT^^^'Yxsa^ 
Cod, — a  fine  "New England  vessel,  well  suited  for  cofimaftTCisX  -^\xr^"?RR*"^ 
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very  different  from  the  Forghee,  which  was  less  calculated  to  carry  balk 
but  more  of  a  flyer. 

In  consequence  of  my  letter  j6rom  Governor  Trelawney,  I  ordered 
Drake  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  sail  immediately  for  Bluefileld*8 
Biver,  on  the  Mosquito  shore,  to  treat  with  the  chiefs  there  to  suj^y  two 
hundred  Indians  for  the  subjection  of  the  Maroons  at  Jamaica,  fie 
sailed  on  Thursday,  the  25th,  for  Bluefleld*s  River,  which  may  be  distant 
from  Seaward  Islands  about  one  hundred  leagues. 

In  less  than  three  weeks  Drake  returned,  bring^g  with  him  two  Indian 
chie&.  He  had  also  procured  twelve  asses  and  two  mules,  with  some 
awkward  riding  furniture,  at  a  small  Spanish  port  to  the  southward, 
called  Alcos.  Next  morning  he  sailed  again  for  Jamaica,  with  the  two 
chiefi,  taking  a  letter  frt)m  myself  to  Grovemor  Trelawney. 

Towards  die  end  of  this  week  we  were  thrown  into  great  constematioD, 
by  the  small-poz  appearing  on  board  my  brother's  schooner,  in  the  person 
of  Harry  Rock,  Aime*s  brother.  The  Doctor,  highly  approving  ^e  in« 
oculation  plan  introduced  frt>m  Turkey  by  Lady  Wortley  Montagu,  im« 
mediately  set  about  preparing  all  the  people  for  it  by  physicking  and 
inoculating  both  old  and  young,  who  had  not  experienced  the  disease. 
In  consequence,  we  did  not  lose  a  single  individuaL  I  may  here  remark, 
that  the  success  of  Gordon^s  practice  was  subsequently  sent  to  Jamaica; 
but  the  chief  of  the  faculty  there  discountenanced  the  whole  proceeding 
as  empirical ;  and,  consequently,  few  ventured  to  follow  it. 

Our  friend  Drake  made  his  appearance  on  Friday,  the  14th  of  October. 
He  had  met  with  a  gracious  reception  frt>m  the  Governor,  from  whom  he 
brought  me  a  letter  of  thanks.  The  Forghee  had  been  again  at  the  Mos- 
-quito  shore,  where  he  had  landed  the  two  Indian  chiefs,  to  make  the 
required  levy.  He  brought  from  them  to  me,  a  present  of  four  beautifbl 
deer,  and  eight  fine  turkeys  of  a  peculiar  breed.  A  commission  I  gave 
him  for  the  purchase  of  the  two  young  negroes,  intended  for  Doctor 
Grordon,  had  been  duly  executed ;  and  I  was  happy  in  presenting  him 
with  these  useful  domestics  for  a  term  of  seven  years.  He  received  them 
thankfully;  and  being  a  man  of  an  honest  and  good  heart,  expressed 
himself  much  pleased  with  the  conditions  of  their  servitude.  **  I  am  no 
friend  to  slavery,"  said  he ;  "  and  if  you  please.  Sir  Edward,  we  will  caQ 
the  man  WUliam  WcUlace^  and  the  girl  Joan  of  Arc^ — I  dieerAilly  ap- 
proved the  nomination,  falling  in  with  the  Doctor's  patriotic  whim. 

On  Monday  morning,  Drake  sent  some  of  his  men  to  spread  an  awniiig 
from  tree  to  tree  in  the  cocoa-nut  grove,  where  we  were  to  dine,  and 
enterUdn  all  Mr.  Rowley's  scholars  in  the  afternoon.  As  Drake  wts 
resolved  to  make  it  a  day  of  pleasure,  he  requested  to  have  the  other  mvlo 
and  ride  over  to  the  Black  Rock  with  Mr.  Rowley,  early  in  the  morning** 
**FQr,*^  said  he^  "I  have  not  crossed  ass,  horse,  or  mule,  since  the  dijT 
jou  saw  me  show  off  in  that  way  al  Si^«xAs&i  Toiwn.**— A  miile*8  wni 
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pace  suited  the  parson  very  well,  who  was  content  to  go  on  quietly,  but 
our  friend  Drake  was  desirous  of  a  gallop ;  so  by  way  of  spurs  he  fastened 
a  corking  pin  to  the  heel  of  one  of  his  shoes,  and  made  the  jade  feel  it, 
just  as  they  were  setting  off.  The  mule  perhaps  had  belonged  to  some 
sober-minded  friar,  who  being  satisfied  to  eat  and  sleep,  and  most  likely 
to  take  a  nap,  after  eating,  upon  his  mule,  she  was  not  accustomed  to  such 
a  salutation ;  so  in  the  moment  she  felt  the  pin,  up  went  her  heels,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  close  Spanish  saddle,  she  threw  the  gallant  sailor  over  her 
head.  When  I  saw  that  he  was  not  hurt,  I  could  not  help  laughing ;  but 
my  dear  wife  and  Maria  ran  out  immediately  to  his  assistance,  and  the 
rc^ue,  seeing  this,  kept  his  ground,  that  they  might  help  him  up.  Poor 
Maria  had  screamed,  and  now  she  wept  upon  his  neck.  He  did  not  in- 
tend, or  expect  this:  he  rose  therefore  quickly,  saying,  "Dear  ladies — 
dear  Maria,  if  I  may  call  you  so — this  is  too  kind" — Maria  was  vexed 
at  being  so  taken  in :  therefore  turned  away  without  reply,  and  came  into- 
the  house.  Drake  quickly  followed  her ;  and  after  an  interview  of  a  few 
minutes,  long  enough  to  make  up  a  lovers*  quarrel,  he  returned,  and  re- 
mounted the  mule ;  taking  the  precaution,  however,  to  remove  the  pin^ 
£x»m  his  heeL  He  and  the  parson  then  bade  us  adieu,  and  jogged  on  cosily 
together. 

My  dear  wife  and  myself  had  a  fancy  in  our  heads,  to  realise  which 
"was  our  object  in  remaning  behind.  Aiid  after  the  party  had  gone,  my 
dear  Eliza  dressed  herself  in  the  old  island  garb  of  our  former  days  — 
boots,  trousers,  short  tunic,  and  bunting  sash,  with  a  turbaned  mouchoir 
on  her  head ;  I  also  dressed  myself  as  in  the  habit  of  those  times,  with 
pistols  and  a  hatchet  in  my  belt,  having  the  canteen  with  water,  as 
formerly,  slung  over  my  shoulder.  I  gave  my  wife  a  pike  in  her  hand, 
and  then  took  up  a  basket,  into  which  she  had  put  a  piece  of  salt  beef  and 
some  biscuit,  and  likewise  the  old  gaskets,  for  the  occasion.  I  then  took 
the  hand  of  my  beloved,  followed  by  our  faithful  Fidele,  who,  after  smell- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  pike,  and  to  our  old  leggings  or  gaiters,  jumped 
about,  frisking  his  tail,  as  if  the  old  days  of  his  prowess  against  the  iguana 
were  to  be  renewed  again.  We  bent  our  steps  through  the  woodland 
region,  where  we  soon  became  like  those  who  are  said  to  be  under  en- 
chantment. As  in  old  times,  I  then  placed  her  in  the  stern  of  the  punt ; 
followed  by  Fidele,  leaping  and  skipping  by  her  side,  as  in  days  of  yore. 

Diego  was  the  only  person  who  knew  us  when  we  leaped  on  shore.  He 
gave  a  great  shout  on  seeing  us,  and  fell  on  his  face  upon  the  ground. 
We  were  in  the  dress  he  first  saw  us  in,  when  he  and  his  hesitating  friends 
prostrated  themselves  before  me.  Diego^s  conduct  caused  much  com- 
motion among  our  friends,  for  he  quickly  sprang  up  again,  crying  out, 
"  Senor  Don  Edvardo  I "  and  "  La  Senora  Donna  nuestra ! "  — This  only 
increased  their  embarrassment,  while  we  advanced  with  ^ike  a.\id.\ia^^\«», 
arm  in  arm,  towards  them.    Bosalie  was  the  first  to  ^e£Ci««^  ^<i  ^^^> 
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exclaiming,  "Ah  FidoleT*  On  reaching  the  astonished  groupi  they 
appeared  much  amused  by  our  appearance,  as  if  in  masquerade.  But 
when  Diego  told  his  story,  a  deeper  interest  was  excited;  our  dresses 
were  examined  with  the  most  minute  attention ;  the  pike  in  my  £lisa*8 
hand,  lookeil  at  oyer  and  over  again ;  and  even  the  pant,  on  which  no 
eye  hitherto  had  deigned  to  look,  became  an  object  of  ouriosity  and 
respect. 

The  collation  was  already  spread  out  We  desired  our  friends  to  sit 
down  to  it,  but  to  permit  us  to  dine  as  we  had  done  in  fbrmer  days ;  pro* 
mising  to  join  them  afterwards,  when  the  children  came.  When  our 
friends  had  nearly  dined,  I  took  the  giiskets  from  the  basket,  and,  to  their 
surprise,  I  ascendod  a  cocoa-nut  tree,  and  with  my  hatchet  sent  the  fruit 
tumbling  to  the  ground.  Some  of  the  party  came  to  scramble  for  the 
nuts,  while  I  gravdy  descended,  and  broke  a  couple,  that  my  wife  and  I 
might  drink;  afterwards,  we  presented  the  others  to  our  friends,  and 
joined  them  in  their  festivities. 

The  poor  dear  children  made  their  appearance  about  three  o^olock,  and 
were  delighted  by  the  sight  of  so  many  good  things.  Bosalie,  who  was  a 
joyous  sweet-tempered  creature,  soon  slUqt  sung  to  her  guitar;  and  the 
children  then  danced ;  the  ladies  walked  about  and  looked  on,  while  my 
friend  Drake  and  m3rself  lighted  our  cigars,  and  took  post  on  the  ledge  of 
rocks  above.  My  dear  Eliza  soon  joined  us  there,  chatting  and  looking 
on,  delighted  with  seeing  so  many  happy,  and  the  more  so  by  being  where 
she  was.  "This  has  been  a  happy  day,  dear  Edward,**  said  my  sweet 
angel,  as  we  retired  to  rest.  "  Yes,  my  love,  it  has  indeed  been  a  happy 
day,"  I  replied, — **  a  gleam  of  sunshine  through  the  clouds  of  life." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


On  Tliursday  morning,  the  German  look-out,  on  the  northern  height  of 
Gcorgc*s  Island,  hoisted  the  Union  Jack,  as  a  signal  for  a  sail;  and 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  Coporal  Craig  hoisted  his  colours  on  the  pro- 
montory, with  a  gun ;  and  soon  after  he  made  his  appearance,  to  report 
two  sail  in  the  offing.  I  therefore  ordered  the  bugle  to  sound ;  and,  like 
the  Scottish  clans  of  the  year  1715,  our  people  quickly  came  to  the 
gatlicring.  My  caution  proved  to  be  unnecessary  on  this  occasion ;  for 
my  uncle*s  brig,  the  Mary,  and  a  Spanish  merchant  schooner,  were  the 
two  vessels  seen  from  the  promontory ;  and  the  other,  the  most  important, 
was  a  king's  cutter  from  Jamaica,  with  despatches  to  me  from  the  Goyer- 
nor  and  tJie  Commodore. 
-  TAv  Commodore's  despatches  contaxneii  tvn  «idsmx«Ity  confirmation  of 
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the  admission  of  the  Porghee  on  the  list  of  the  navy ;  and  with  it,  a  con- 
firmed commission  for  Lieutenant  Francis  Drake,  now  appointed  by  the 
Lords  Commissioners  to  the  command  of  that  vessel; — an  event  highly 
gratifying  both  to  Drake  and  myself. 

But  tbe  letters  from  the  Governor  were  of  serious  and  immediate  im* 
portance :  they  went,  to  state  the  horrible  depredations  committed  on  our 
trade  generally,  by  the  Spaniards  in  tbe  West  Lidies ;  expressing  a  wish 
that  I  would  go  to  Porto  Bello  in  my  yacht,  accompanied  by  H.  M.  cutter 
Seagull,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  British  government,  demand  restitution 
of  two  ships,  with  mahogany  and  logwood,  captured  off  Cozumel  by  an 
armed  vessel  belonging  to  Porto  Bello,  and  reported  to  have  been  brought 
to  that  port.  After  some  private  conversation,  my  Eliza  entreated  me  to 
take  her  along  with  me,  saying,  *^  It  is  a  civil  mission,  Edward ;  therefore 
I  hope  it  may  not  be  improper  for  me  to  accompany  you.**  I  appreciated 
this  kind  and  meek  appeal  to  my  feelings  and  understanding ;  so  without 
hesitation  I  consented  to  do  so. 

Some  English  presents  were  put  on  board,  for  the  Grovernor  of  Porto 
Bello: — half  a  dozen  hams,  two  immense  Gloucester  cheeses,  one 
hundred  weight  of  double  refined  sugar,  and  three  hampers  of  London 
porter.  AU  necessary  arrangements  being  completed,  we  sailed  early  on 
Saturday  forenoon ;  my  wife  taking  with  her  Rosalie.  I  would  have  taken 
honest  Diego  with  me  too,  but  was  afraid,  lest  they  might  seize  him  as 
soon  as  he  was  discovered  to  be  a  Spanish  negro. 

On  Sunday,  at  noon,  we  made  the  island  of  St.  Andero,  which  lay  in 
our  way.  We  had  no  sooner  anchored,  than  a  guarda  costa  sent  a  boat 
on  board,  to  give  us  to  understand  that  he  had  orders,  not  to  allow  any 
English  vessels,  whatever,  to  come  within  what  he  pleased  to  call  the 
Spanish  jurisdiction,  I  told  him  in  reply,  that  these  vessels  not  only 
belonged  to  the  King  of  England,  but  that  I  was  going  on  a  mission  from 
the  British  government  to  the  Governor  of  Porto  Bello;  and,  being 
strange  to  the  coast,  we  wanted  a  pilot.  "  Then,*'  said  he,  "yoM  ma^  want 
a  pilot:  for  the  King  of  Spain  does  not  desire  to  sec  any  of  you  in  his 
seas;  and  if  you  do  not  take  my  warning,  and  go  bade,  perhaps  the 
Governor  may  send  the  crews  to  hard  labour,  and  the  Cabalero*s  oifficerg 
to  Gloria  Castle !  **  If  our  two  vessels  had  not  overawed  this  hidalgo,  I 
think  it  not  unlikely  he  would  have  proceeded  to  still  ruder  measures. 
After  a  few  hours  we  weighed,  and  steered  for  Porto  Bello,  leaving  the  ' 
guarda  costa  at  his  anchor. 

Early  on  Thursday,  27th  of  October,  an  armed  boat  with  an  officer  was 
despatched  to  us,  as  we  lay  becalmed  under  the  land  to  the  northward  of 
Porto  Bello.  About  ten  o'clock  he  appeared  again,  accompanied  by 
another  officer  of  superior  rank.  This  officer,  whose  name  is  too  long  to 
write  (the  name  of  ^e  governor  being  long  enough),  aail^  t\saX.  ''''\sva^^£Sc- 
cellency  Don  Francisco  Martinez  de  Betez  desired  tWt  \  ^oss^^^  ^ysoassa.- 

Q  4 
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nicate  mj  business  to  hiix^  who  would  then  impart  it  to  his  Excellency.**' 
I  told  him  in  reply,  to  go  back  to  his  Excellency  Don  Francisco  Martinez 
de  Retez,  and  tell  him,  that  a  man,  not  inferior  to  himself  in  rank  and 
fortune,  and  equal  to  him  in  honour  with  his  sovereign,  was  here ;  and 
that  in  consequence  of  his  message,  I  should  send  the  cutter  into  the  port, 
with  a  letter  to  demand  an  audience ;  at  the  same  time  signifying  to  the 
officer,  that  he  might,  if  he  chose,  go  in  the  cutter.  He,  however,  declined 
the  honour  I  intended  him.  In  about  an  hour,  another  boat  put  a  pilot 
on  board  each  of  our  vessels,  and  we  instantly  made  sail,  and  stood  into 
the  harbour. 

A  letter,  written  in  English  and  in  French,  was  now  despatched  to  his 
Excellency,  requesting  an  interview  at  his  earliest  possible  convenience. 
And,  that  I  might  fall  as  little  short  as  possible  of  Spanish  pomp,  I  gave 
my  name  and  titles  at  full  length :  on  which  occasion,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  I  reflected  on  my  godfathers,  that  they  had  not  given  me  two 
or  tlu*ee  names  besides  Edward ;  to  have  made  me  somewhat  on  a  par  in 
that  Vay  with  his  Excellency  of  Porto  Bello. 

Soon  after  Drake  went  on  shore  with  it,  a  boat  with  soldiers  came  along- 
side of  each  of  our  two  vessels,  and  the  soldiers,  very  unceremoniously, 
were  preparing  to  step  on  board ;  on  which  Captain  Thomson  hailed  the 
Porghee,  to  know  how  he  should  act.  "  Do  not  allow  it,"  was  my  reply. 
The  crews  of  the  vessels  then,  seizing  their  boarding  pikes,  prepared  to 
repel  the  intruders.  The  Spanish  officer,  on  finding  he  could  not  put  his 
order  into  execution  without  violence,  drew  off  and  returned. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  I  received  a  reply  from  his  Excellency, 
written  in  Spanish  and  in  French.  He  could  not,  he  said,  appoint  any 
time  for  an  interview,  until  he  knew  the  purport  of  it.  A  Spanish  officer, 
who  came  back  with  Drake,  delivered  this  note,  by  whom  I  returned  a 
pretty  sharp  answer :— "  If  his  Excellency  should  refuse  an  interview  with 
an  officer,  who  came  as  chargS  d'affaires  from  the  British  government,  it 
must  be  considered  as  an  insult  to  the  Crown  of  England ;"  and  I  desired 
to  know  what  he  meant  by  attempting  to  send  Spanish  soldiers  on  board 
his  Britannic  Majest/s  vessels.  The  time  was,  and  not  many  months 
ago,  when  I  should  have  feared  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  my  government 
and  receive  a  reprimand,  for  thus  upholding  the  honour  of  my  country; 
but  I  now  knew  that  his  Majesty  had  made  up  his  mind,  in  spite  of  Sir 
Kobert  Walpole,  to  take  hostile  steps  against  the  Spaniards,  if  they  per- 
sisted in  their  aggressions  and  insults ;  I  was  therefore  induced  to  follow 
the  bent  of  my  own  feelings  on  this  occasion. 

We  remained  nearly  two  days  without  receiving  any  further  commu- 
nication from  the  governor.  In  this  interval  we  had  learned,  by  a  piece 
of  paper  given  to  one  of  the  midshipmen  while  on  shore  with  the  boat, 
that  there  were  five  masters  of  English  vessels,  and  one  merchant  and  his 
wif^  con£ned  in  a,  small  tower  about  foux  l^«t;^^%  tA  the  southward  of 
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Porto  Bello,  not  half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  This  information  seemed  to 
^ye  me  new  energies,  so  that  I  immediately  sat  down  and  wrote  again  to 
the  govemor,  stating  what  had  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  demanding 
that  the  people  should  be  immediately  given  up ;  and  I  desired  to  know 
whether  I  was  to  understand  that  he  refused  the  interview  I  had 
Yeqnested,  on  behalf  of  my  master  the  Sling  of  England.  To  this  com- 
anunication,  he  replied,  ^'that  the  people  incarcerated  had  been  caught 
-trading  in  the  Spanish  seas  without  a  licence.  And  as  he  thought  it  would 
1)8  acceptable  to  the  king  his  master,  not  to  give  encouragement  to 
^English  ships  of  any  kind,  or  on  any  pretence  to  allow  them  to  come  into 
the  ports  of  Spanish  America,  I  had  permission  to  depart  as  soon  as  I 
might  think  proper.**  This  was  enough.  His  Excellency  Don  Francisco 
lldartinez  de  Betez  had  settled  the  business  on  which  I  came,  without 
knowing  it. 

i  On  receiving  my  dismissal,  no  time  was  lost  in  getting  the  vessels 
under  weigh,  and  we  stood  out  to  sea.  The  sea  breeze  soon  died  away 
after  we  got  clear  of  the  port ;  and  as  we  lay  becalmed,  a  canoe  came 
alongside  in  the  middle  watch  of  the  night,  from  point  Cocal,  with  three 
English  sailors  and  the  master  of  a  brig,  which  had  been  taken  some 
weeks  ago  by  the  Spaniards.  It  was  the  master  himself  who  had  sent 
the  note  to  us,  having  trusted  it  to  a  woman,  to  whom  he  gave  his  only 
shirt  for  taking  it.  I  instantly  determined  to  release  our  unfortunate 
countrymen,  if  possible,  and  it  was  soon  settled.  A  boat  from  each 
vessel,  well  armed,  was  to  go  in,  that  the  business  might  be  done 
effectually  and  at  once,  before  any  alarm  could  be  excited ;  Drake  and 
Thomson  volimteering  to  go  themselves  on  the  expedition.  When  the 
day  dawned,  the  boats  were  seen  a  little  distance  from  the  shore,  pulling 
towards  us,  now  agfun  lying  becalmed ;  and  by  the  help  of  the  glass  we 
could  discern  several  persons  with  them,  beyond  their  own  number. 
The  whole  party  of  strangers  were  then  put  on  board  the  Forghee ;  and 
without  loss  of  time  both  vessels  filled,  and  stood  to  the  northward,  lying 
their  course  for  Seaward  Islands. 

Five  masters  of  merchantmen,  one  supercargo,  and  a  Dutch  merchant 
and  his  wife,  had  been  rescued.  The  accounts  these  people  gave  of  the 
barbarous  treatment  they  had  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  Spaniardsi, 
were  shocking  to  civilized  society ;  and  the  circumstances  imder  which 
they  had  been  taken,  would  have  been  an  outrage  against  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  lowest  power  in  Europe. 

We  arrived  at  our  own  anchorage,  on  Wednesday,  the  2d  of  November, 
and  I  instantly  set  about  writing  my  despatches,  while  the  poor  un- 
fortunates were  supplied  with  clothing,  and  all  other  necessaries.  The 
Dutchman's  name  was  Van  Kempen,  and  a  very  honest  fellow  he  wa&*, 
his  wife,  also,  was  of  a  better  order  of  Dutch  women;  wdA  ^^^va.^  ^«eae 
forlorn  condition,  my  ever  kind  Eliza  proposed  to  mfe  \o  ofec  ^^Ba-^s^ 
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asylum,  until  they  could  see  their  way  to  the  next  step  in  life.  On 
Thursday,  the  Seagull  sailed  for  Jamaica,  well  supplied  with  turtle  and 
vegetables;  taking  on  board  the  five  masters,  the  supercargo,  and  my 
despatches  for  the  Goremor  and  Conmiodore. 

There  had  not  been  any  fighting  in  rescuing  the  prisoners  from  the 
tower.  Our  fellows  caught  the  guards  napping,  whom  they  awoke  with 
three  cheers :  the  Spanish  soldiers  took  to  their  heels,  as  soon  as  they 
could  get  upon  their  legs ;  and  so  weak  was  the  outer  door  of  the  place 
of  confinement,  that  one  of  the  seamen  literally  made  a  breach  in  it, 
something  in  the  same  way  that  the  lion  treated  the  knight  of  La  Mancha. 
iNTotwithstfuading  these  happy  results  of  our  expedition,  I  could  not  help 
continuing  to  feel  much  chagrined  at  the  insulting  conduct  of  the  Spanish 
Crovernor,  and  at  my  total  failure  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  my 
mission. 

.  In  a  few  days,  I  tuitied  my  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  settlement. 
The  Doctor's  family  having  now  left  Peccary  Field,  my  brother  very 
kindly  received  Mr.  Van  Kempcn  and  his  wife,  to  take  up  their  abode 
with  him;  and  ho  found  in  these  strangers  useful,  if  not  agreeable, 
inmates.  The  husband  spoke  English  quite  intelligibly,  and  possessed 
great  knowledge  of  conunercial  afikirs,  as  connected  with  this  part  of  the 
world  especially.  He  was  of  great  use  to  me,  too,  not  only  in  conmiuni- 
cating  with  the  Germans,  but  also  in  pointing  gut  the  best  modes  of 
directing  their  industry.  He  was  frank,  but  respectful,  in  his  com- 
munications; and  ventured  to  say,  that  if  there  were  nuxre  merchants 
there  would  be  more  trade.  My  brother,  however,  would  not  agree  to 
this  proposition,  and  at  no  distant  period  began  to  look  on  the  Dutchman 
with  a  jealous  eye. 

Van  Kempen  approved  entirely  of  my  project  to  establish  a  manu- 
factory for  straw  hats  from  the  pahnetto;  and  he  suggested,  also,  the 
cultivation  of  the  Indian  arrow-root,  as  there  were  fine  nms  of  water  to 
prepare  the  flour  from  it,  which  brings  a  great  price  in  Europe.  And 
besides,  he  was  sure  the  German  sausage-maker  could  make  capital 
sausages  of  the  turtle,  if  he  were  well  supplied  with  spices ;  and  if  these 
were  packed  in  jars,  or  small  casks  well  covered  willi  lard,  they  would 
sell  not  only  in  Europe,  but  even  in  the  West  Indies.  By  these,  and 
other  means,  he  thought  the  industry  of  the  people  might  be  made 
relevant  to  the  original  stock  of  the  island,  and  some  wealth,  however 
little,  acquired.  But  without  resorting  to  this  principle,  he  said,  what" 
ever  the  people  gained,  I  or  my  brother  must  lose.  The  Dutchman 
evidently  understood  his  subject;  and,  therefore,  notwithstanding  th» 
reluctance  of  my  brother,  whose  views  were  narrow,  only  for  want  U 
knowing  better,  I  determined  to  be  guided  in  all  my  measures  by  the 

principles  which  had  been  so  wisely  stated  and  explained. 

.  On  the  JOtb  of  February  1738^  v^e  TQcdv^^\)|CL<^m^W^oly  intelUgesoe 
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oi  the  death  of  our  most  excellent  and  amiaUe  Queen;  wliich  was 
communicated  by  a  letter  to  my  dear  wife,  from  Lady  Sundon.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  describe  the  affliction  this  infonuation  occasi(med. 

In  March,  the  house  at  Allwood's  Bay  was  finished.  In  the  contem- 
l^ation  of  its  completion,  I  had  sent  the  Porghee  to  Jamaica ;  and  as 
furuiture  is  not  merchandise,  I  then  requested  Drake  **  to  bring  me  such 
things  as  I  thought  I  should  require  for  this  my  intended  country 
chateau  r^  On  his  return,  the  house  was  put  in  order,  with  all  the 
neat  and  convenient  furniture  he  had  brought;  and,  when  all  was 
Qompleted,  I  took  him  oyer  with  me  to  Allwood's  Bay,  to  look  at  it. 
"Indeed,  Sir  Edward,"  said  Drake,  after  we  had  gone  through  the  halls 
and  other  rooms,  ^^I  think  you  will  like  this  fdace  so  much  better  than 
the  mansion  at  the  fort,  that  you  will  make  it  your  constant  residence.** 
— "I  don't  think  that  is  likely,  my  dear  friend"  I  replied ;  "  but  at  home 
we  shall  hear  what  some  one  else  may  say  on  the  subject.*'  We  returned 
to  dinner,  and  Eliza  met  us  in  the  piazza.  Drake  began  a  eulogy  to 
her  on  the  chateau^  the  moment  we  came  in.  ^^I  am  well  pleased,"  she 
replied,  ^*  to  hear  that  you  are  so  much  delighted  with  the  place,  and  I  am 
not  the  only  one  that  will  feel  happy  in  your  being  so.**  This  was 
a  puzzler  for  Drake.  '^Lady  Seaward  means  what  she  says,  my  dear 
friend,**  I  rejoined ;  "  she  and  I  are  both  happy  that  you  are  ddighted 
with  the  place.  The  house  was  built  and  furnished  for  you,  and  not  for 
us ;  and  I  desire  you  will  accept  it  as  a  mark  of  our  regard.**  For  some 
time  he  was  unable  to  make  any  reply.  At  last,  he  stammered  out,  "  My 
friend!  my  dear  friend  I*' — then  rdlying  a  little,  smiled,  and  added, 
**your  great  kindness  has  given  me  courage  to  ask  a  &vour.** — But  here 
again  his  courage  failed,  and  he  could  say  no  more.  But  my  kind-hearted 
Eliza  took  up  his  theme  for  him. — '^  You  would  say,**  added  she,  taking 
him  kindly  by  the  hand,  ^^I  shoidd  not  only  wish  to  call  you  friend,  but 
brother!" — "Is  that  the  case,  my  dear  Drake?"  I  exclaimed,  "Is  this 
the  favour  that  so  much  embarrasses  you  to  express  ?  If  you  and  another 
person  desire  it  as  much  as  we  do,  there  will  be  no  impediment ;  and  I 
believe  you  may  be  happy.'*  The  taive  and  tender  heart  is  seldom 
severed.  The  gallant  Drake  could  not  restrain  the  tear  that  now 
glistened  in  the  sunshine  of  his  eye.  My  dear  wife  made  no  delay  in 
communicating  the  subject  of  our  interview  to  Maria,  and  had  the  happ-> 
ness  to  add  another  joyfrd  heart  to  the  present  hour. 

On  Sunday,  the  19th  of  March,  the  nuptials  were  performed  by  the 
Beverend  Mr,  Rowley;  after  which,  the  happy  couple,  attended  by 
Bosalie  for  the  occasion,  were  rowed  over  to  their  residence,  by  Master 
Diego  in  his  barge;  which  he  requested  to  be  permitted  to  have  the 
honour  of  doing,  rather  than  allow  it  to  be  done  by  the  white  sailors  of 
the  yacht. 

In  the  course  of  the  week,  visits  of  congratulation  -wet^  xaa^^    KsATV 
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gave  Drake  a  memorandum,  whereby  I  engaged  myself  to  settle  25001, 
upon  Maria  and  her  children,  with  the  usual  conditional  proyisions. 
"  And  now,  Drake,"  said  I,  "you  may  perceive,  I  hereby  give  you  nothing, 
excepting  that  I  enable  your  wife  to  pay  her  mess." — **And  a  very 
good  mess,**  he  replied,  "it  will  enable  ub  to  keep,  with  my  pay,  and  the 
Fenn;  for  all  which  you  are  entitled  to  her  hu8band*s  best  thanks,  at 
least.** 

On  an  early  day,  when  Drake  and  his  wife  came  to  take  a  family 
dinner  with  us,  I  called  to  my  Eliza,  as  she  and  my  sister,  Mrs.  Drake, 
were  talking  together  in  the  piazza.  "Do  you  think,  dearest,**  said  I, 
"you  can  find  five  hundred  dollars  for  Drake,  to  set  him  up  in  the 
world?'*— "Yes,**  she  replied,  "a  thousand,  if  you  wish  it.**— "That's 
well,**  I  exclaimed;  "bring  them  forth,  if  you  can  carry  so  many,  and  he 
shall  have  the  thousand — a  joint  present  from  us  to  our  gallant  friend, 
on  this  happy  occasion.**  Drake  bowed,  but  said  not  a  word;  and 
walked  into  the  piazza  to  his  wife.  My  sister  kissed  me,  and,  in  a 
broken  voice,  thaxJced  me  for  what  I  had  done  for  her.  At  this  moment 
my  brother  James  came  in.  "Just  in  the  nick  of  time,  brother  I**  said 
I;  "fellow  this  bag,  if  you  please,  with  some  of  your  Spaniard's  dollars: 
it  is  a  wedding  present  from  us  to  Drake.*'— "I  cannot  afford  to  give  as 
much  as  you,  brother,"  he  replied :  "  if  I  give  half  that  you  do,  I  think  I 
shall  not  do  amiss." — "I  do  not  desire  you  to  do  so  much,"  I  rejoined.— 
"O  yes,*'  returned  he,  "I  shall  have  no  objection  to  give  half  what  you 
do.*' — "I  do  not  desire  that  you  should  do  that,  dear  James,**  rejoined 
our  sister ;  "  for  Edward  has  settled  2500L  on  me  for  my  portion ;  and  this 
bag  of  dollars  is  a  present  to  my  husband.*'  On  hearing  this,  James  felt 
himself  in  somewhat  of  a  dilemma,  endeavouring  to  extricate  himself  by 
saying  he  would  pair  the  bag ;  but  Drake  declined  accepting  it,  saying, 
he  already  had  quite  enough;  and  his  pertinacity  in  the  business 
exceeded  that  of  my  brother,  so  nothing  more  was  done. 

Early  in  April,  Drake  sailed  for  Jamaica  with  the  yacht,  and  took  his 
wife  with  him.  In  less  than  three  weeks  he  returned,  having  purchased 
two  negro  men  and  two  girls.  He  brought  letters  from  the  Grovemor, 
and  others  also  from  England.  My  friend  Commodore  Gunman  had  been 
recalled,  and  in  his  stead  Commodore  Brown  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand on  the  Jamaica  station. 

Our  affair  at  Forto  Bello  had  become  a  matter  of  public  importance; 
but  the  parties  concerned  in  it,  I  mean  the  two  naval  officers  and  myself, 
narrowly  escaped  the  most  consummate  disgrace.  The  arrival  in  England 
of  the  rescued  captains  happened  just  at  the  time  when  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  was  doing  everything  in  hb  power  to  smother  the  complaining  voioe 
of  the  people,  by  throwing  doubts  on  the  truth  of  the  many  represents* 
tlons  that  were  set  forth  by  their  petitions.  Therefore,  when  our 
rescued  prJsonen  Arrived^  the  mimster  'ww  de«x«^\Mi  of  keeping  them 
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out  of  the  way.  But  the  Secretary  of  State  being  obliged  to  lay  before 
his  Majesty  the  Goyernor  of  Jamaicans  letter,  the  Eing*8  attention 
became  fixed  on  that  point,  and  he  ordered  the  five  masters,  and  the  su- 
percargo, to  be  examined  before  a  committee  of  the  Privy  GounciL  The 
residt  was  a  strong  remonstrance  to  the  Court  of  Spain.  But  this  only 
made  the  Prime  Minister  more  angry  with  me,  calling  me  a  rash  and 
obstinate  blockhead :  he  also  seized  an  opportunity  to  advise  his  Majesty 
to  appoint  Colonel  Hervey  to  the  government  of  my  islands ;  and  took 
occasion  to  request  permission,  to  instruct  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
to  order  Lieutenants  Thomson  and  Drake  to  be  tried  by  a  court-martiaL 
The  Eling,  however,  indignantly  revised  to  do  either  of  those  things; 
saying,  "  If  I  could  do  this,  sir,  Philip  may  very  soon  spit  in  the  face  of 
my  ambassador,  for  his  pastime !  But  no  one  shall  hurt  Seaward!  no 
one  shall  hurt  Drake!  no  one  shall  hurt  Thomson!  All  men!  Sir 
Bobert  Walpole,  all  brave  men!  and  I  speak  for  /Acm." — This  informa- 
tion came  to  me  from  Lord  Harrington,  who  was  present  at  the  interview. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  royal  favour,  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  had 
received  a  reprimand,  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  sending  the 
mission  to  Porto  Bello ;  and  I  had  the  honour  of  a  similar  state  compli- 
ment, for  what  I  had  done  there. 

After  the  rainy  season  in  May  had  come  to  a  dose,  I  resolved  to  go  to 
Jamaica,  to  have  a  conference  with  the  Grovemor ;  and  hastened  to  make 
arrangements,  for  carrying  forward  the  works  of  industry  and  improve- 
ment, in  my  absence.  As  I  proposed  visiting  Curapoa  before  my  return, 
Van  Kempen  requested  to  accompany  us.  Not  being  pressed  for  time, 
we  kept  ^e  open  sea,  speaking  several  vessels  for  our  pastime ;  so  that 
we  did  not  make  Jamaica  till  the  ninth  day. 

At  noon  the  yacht  anchored  off  Port  BoyaL  The  Shark  yas  there, 
and  Captain  Townshend  immediately  paid  me  a  visit.  We  soon  talked 
over  all  the  Porto  Bello  business.  He  censured  his  uncle  freely,  saying, 
a  general  disgust  was  felt  on  the  subject  of  the  reprimand  sent  out 
j&om  England.  He  was  highly  delighted,  however,  when  I  told  him 
what  the  king  had  said,  although  I  would  not  tell  him  how  it  came  to  my 
knowledge.  **Let  me  repeat  this  to  Lieutenant  Thomson,  when  he 
comes  into  port?"  cried  he;  *4t  will  be  worth  a  galleon  to  the  poor 
fellow,  for  he  fears  his  promotion  is  stopped." — "Do  it,*'  SMd  I,  "and 
welcome." 

During  the  few  days  I  remained  at  Spanish  Town,  Mr.  Trelawney  and 
myself  discussed  pretty  freely  the  conduct  of  the  minister,  on  the  late 
business  at  Porto  Bello;  also  his  general  pusillanimous  conduct  with 
respect  to  the  Spaniards.  His  Excellency  was  well  pleased  to  hear  the 
King's  sentiments  respecting  myself  and  the  naval  lieutenants  who  were 
.  implicated  in  the  late  affair.  When  I  repeated,  "  Nobody  ?3aa.M  \sxssV 
Seaward;  nobody  shall  hurt  Drake;  nobody  silalil^^I£Vl  Tt^axca^'^'i^  — 
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^That  is  80  like  his  Majesty,*'  continued  "Mr.  Trelawney,  '^tlmt  no  one 
could  mistalLe  it.**  And  having  received  letters  from  him,  to  the  Com- 
mandant of  Cape  Francis  in  St.  Domingo,  and  to  the  GoTemor  of 
CuraQoa,  we  took  our  leave,  much  pleased  bj  his  attention  and  great 
kindness. 

We  sailed  again  on  the  20th,  and  beat  to  windward  fbr  aeveral  days, 
making  Cape  Tiberoon  in  St.  Domingo  on  Sunday  the  25th;  and  on 
Friday  we  had  the  pleasure  of  coming  to  an  anchor  at  Cape  Frao^oifl, 
having  seen  the  most  beautiful  soenery  that  can  be  imagined,  as  we  stood 
along  shore.  I  sent  Drake  on  shore  with  my  letters ;  fh)m  which  mission 
he  soon  returned,  accompanied  by  an  officer  of  rank,  and  a  polite  in- 
vitation from  the  Commandant.  I  made  my  vint  without  t^e  ladies, 
attended  only  by  Drake. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  Commandant  returned  my  visit ;  and 
invited  us  all  to  dine ;  but  Lady  Seaward  intimated  she  could  not  aoo^ 
the  invitation,  without  previously  receiving  a  visit  from  the  Comtesse 
d*Anvere,  the  Commandant's  lady.  This  visit  of  ceremony  was  made. 
But  there  is  not  much  ceremony  with  a  Frenchwoman  even  of  quality. 
The  Comtesse  talked  of  every  thing,  and  to  every  body ;  was  charmed  with 
Bosalie ;  desired  she  might  be  allowed  to  attend  her  mistress ;  chatted  to 
the  girl  as  if  she  were  her  equal,  joked  with  her,  and  said  things  that 
none  but  a  Frenchwoman  would  say,  and  none  but  a  Frenchwoman  coold 
like  to  hear. 

We  had  a  most  kind  and  unrestrained  reception  at  Grovemment-hoose, 
and  sat  down  to  Conner  with  a  numerous  and  elegant  company.  The 
removes  were  rapid,  the  conversation  more  so.  I  looked  round  me  with 
astonishment:  the  Frenchmen  contrived  to  eat  and  talk  incessantly, 
without  losing  a  word  or  a  mouthful.  There  was  a  bottle  of  wine,  and 
a  decanter  of  water,  placed  between  every  two  persons,  with  tumblers  to 
each,  of  which  they  all  drank  freely.  Those  near  me  frequently  sayii^, 
"  Sir  Edward !  Un  cotxp  du  vin  I  il  faut  boire  /**  —  then  putting  a  dadi  of 
wine  into  their  own  tumblers,  **  A  voire  santil^ — and  in  this  way  I  was 
compelled  to  empty  nearly  the  bottle  that  was  placed  at  my  right  hand, 
in  drinking  with  my  challengers.  I  trembled  for  the  consequence, 
although  the  wine  was  weak ;  looking  forward  to  a  hard  set-to  after  the 
departure  of  the  ladies.  The  whole  party,  however,  sat  neariy  three 
hours,  with  the  cloth  on  the  table ;  and  to  my  surprise,  when  the  bottles, 
and  tumblers,  and  other  things  were  removed,  a  cup  of  coffee,  without 
cream,  was  handed  round  to  each  person ;  after  which,  small  glasses  with 
liqueurs  were  presented ;  and  with  this  conclusion,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
rose  together,  retiring  into  a  large  saloon,  where  cards  and  music  were 
provided  for  the  entertainment  of  the  evening. 

It  graii&ed.  me  exceedingly  to  witness  the  attention  my  dear  wh 
received  /rom  every  one;  and  it  was  "p\ea&m^\;ci  Vi'wx  her  converse  with 
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them  in  French,  without  difficulty  or  embarrassment.  La  Comtesse 
admired  ^^  mi-lad/s  "  diamond  necklace ;  to  which,  on  this  occasion,  she 
had  suspended  the  royal  cross.  ^*  CTest  superb  ce  coHier^ci  I  **  exclaimed  the 
Comtesse. — **  Vous  etes  une  bonne  CathoUque,  miladi;  n'est'Ce  pasf^*  con*- 
dnued  she,  smiling ;  the  next  moment  pushing  her  &ce  into  my  wife's 
bosom,  to  kiss  the  diamond  crucifix.  My  dear  EUza  made  her  no  reply. 
The  appeal  inyolved  two  subjects  of  deep  interest  to  that  bosom  on  which 
the  bauble  rested:— her  much-loved  lord, — her  dear  departed  Qaeen : 
subjects  not  to  be  named  before  the  gay  and  thoughtless. 

I  met  Gommod<Hre  De  Roque&uille  at  the  Commandanl^s  dinner ;  from 
whom  I  afterwards  received  a  visit  at  the  hotd,  when  he  invited  the 
whcde  party  to  visit  his  ship  L*Achille.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  I 
was  not  fiivourably  impressed  either  with  the  discipline,  or  the  cleanliness, 
observed  on  board  the  French  ship.  The  men  were  standing  or  lying 
about,  kail  fellow  well  met,  among  the  officers ;  and  the  decks  neither  clean 
nor  clear. 

After  having  made  these  our  visits  of  ceremony,  we  remained  a  few 
days  longer  at  Gape  Francois ;  living  agreeably  at  the  hotel,  where  we 
had  the  comfort  to  find  good  baths,  and  were  rather  surprised  to  learn 
that  they  were  in  general  use  throughout  the  island  of  St.  Domingo :  a 
luxury  not  known  at  Jamaica,  unless  at  the  Decoys  and  perhaps  a  few  other 
places  belonging  to  persons  of  delicacy  and  taste.  When  on  the  eve  <rf 
departure.  Monsieur  le  Comte  sent  me  six  cases  of  superb  Bourdeaux 
wine;  and,  in  return,  I  begged  his  acceptance  of  as  many  hams,  and  two 
double  Gloucester  dieeses. 

On  Wednesday,  the  5th  of  July,  we  put  again  to  sea,  and  steered 
direct  for  Cura^oa,  distant  about  five  hundred  miles  nearly  south  of  us, 
and  without  accident  or  interruption  made  that  island  on  the  19th  of  the 
month.  As  our  vessel  rounded  Fort  Amsterdam,  to  pass  into  the  harbour, 
we  could  almost  shake  hands  with  the  muzzles  of  the  guns :  although  the 
passage  is  so  narrow,  yet  the  harbour  is  fine  and  capacious  within. 

Poor  Van  Kempen  jumped  as  high  as  a  Dutchman  could  jump,  for  joy, 
as  we  passed  the  Fort.  Salutes  were  then  fired,  and  arrangements  made 
for  my  visit  to  the  Governor.  His  Excellency  Mynheer  Van  Spengler, 
not  having  quite  recovered  from  a  fit  of  the  gout,  received  me  in  his  big 
chair.     I  made  my  visit  short :  and  he  sent  an  officer  of  rank  to  return  it. 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  taking  Van  Kempen  with  me,  I  waited 
on  his  Excellency,  by  his  own  request.  I  then  told  him  as  much  of  the 
Porto  Bello  story,  as  a  conservator  of  English  honour  might  be  supposed 
to  do ;  to  which  part  Van  Kempen  bore  ample  testimony.  Mynheer  Van 
Spengler  listened  with  sparkling  eyes  to  the  account  of  the  rescue  of  the 
prisoners ;  getting  fiiirly  up  upon  his  legs ;  then  turning  to  Van  Kempen, 
struck  him  on  the  shoulder  with  a  familiarity  that  rather  ^vjar^Twsft^Tsss..^^ 
the  same  time  saying  something  to  him  in  Dutch :  on  •NT\i\<^"^«».^^'as'^sa. 
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fell  on  his  knees,  kissing  both  hands  of  the  Grovernor.  *'I  have  got  4000 
dollars  for  this  fellow,"  said  his  Excellency  to  me,  ^  from  the  Spaniards,  on 
account  of  his  vessel  they  captured.  When  we  heard  of  this  capture,** 
continued  he,  **  and  also  of  two  others,  our  frigate  went  out,  and  bj  way  of 
reprisal  brought  in  a  Spanish  vessel,  with  the  Governor  of  Santa  Martha  on 
board,  returning  to  Europe.  They  remonstrated,  and  desired  to  be 
released ;  but  I  told  his  Excellency  Fatemos,  that  when  they  released  our 
vessels,  or  paid  for  them,  they  should  also  be  released ;  but  not  till  then. 
This  is  our  way ;  and  the  attack  you  ordered  on  the  tower  near  Porto 
Bello  is  your  way,**  continued  the  Governor  of  Curagoa,  laughing;  ^and 
8uch  is  the  only  way  to  bring  those  saucy  dogs  to  their  senses.** 

At  two  o*clock  we  went  to  Grovemment-house.  The  Commandant's 
lady,  attended  by  several  others,  greeted  my  wife  on  the  steps,  and  we  all 
walked  into  the  first  saloon  together ;  where,  to  my  surprise,  I  saw  several 
servants  richly  dressed,  some  of  whom  were  negroes,  with  pipes  and  cigars 
in  their  hands,  and  each  with  a  lighted  cigar  or  pipe  in  his  mouth.  As 
the  guests  passed,  they  were  offered  these  odoriferous  tubes  by  the 
servants :  we,  of  course,  declined  accepting  any ;  but  the  Commandant's 
lady,  and  another,  and  several  officers,  who  came  in  shortly  afterwaidS) 
each  took  either  a  pipe  or  a  cigar ;  not  appearing  very  nice  whether  it  had 
€ome  from  the  servant's  mouth,  or  not :  and  when  we  arrived  in  the  seoood 
saloon,  the  greater  part  of  the  company  collected  there  were  also  smoking. 
In  about  htdf  an  hour,  servants  came  round  with  silver  ewers  and  basins; 
the  smoking  then  ended,  and  water  was  poured  over  the  hands  of  every 
one  that  chose,  and  a  clean  napkin  presented  to  dry  with.  Old  Van 
Spengler  hobbled  off  with  Lady  Seaward,  as  well  as  he  could;  I  took  the 
Commandant's  lady;  he  gave  his  arm  to  Mrs. Drake;  and  my  worthy 
captain  escorted  a  noble  looking  vrow,  fat  as  a  duchess,  the  wife  of  Myn- 
heer Henkledorft,  the  fiscal  of  Amsterdam. 

The  dinner  was  more  in  the  English,  than  the  French  style :  yet  some 
of  the  dishes  were  French,  and  the  cooking  excellent.  The  ladies  soon 
left  us,  when  I  began  to  fear  that  both  Drake  and  myself  would  succumb 
under  the  rude  pressure  of  Dutch  hospitality ;  the  health  of  the  King  of 
England,  their  High  Mightinesses  the  States  General,  and  all  the  gretl 
men  of  both  nations,  being  toasted  in  bumpers.  There  was  great  festi- 
vity, but  little  ceremony  observed ;  so  I  was  right  glad  when  we  were 
allowed  to  leave  the  table,  and  join  the  ladies.  The  conire-dante,  too, 
was  in  full  operation.  Most  of  our  dinner  party  fell  in ;  but  some  fell  ont, 
and  more  than  one  fell  down.  Drake  and  myself  sat  very  quietly  look- 
ing on,  endeavouring  to  sober  ourselves  by  silence,  quietness,  and 
coffee. 

At  the  great  dinner  given  by  the  Governor,  and  at  every  other  plsoe 
we  dined,  it  was  regretted  that  they  could  not  treat  us  with  London  porter 
s/ter  cheese;  which  circumstance  I  did  not  forget  on  my  deptfture* 
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taking  occasion  at  that  time  to  distribute  six  hampers,  I  had  brought  with 
me,  among  our  friends. 

Van  Kempen  told  me,  the  day  after  our  visit  to  the  Grovernor,  that  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  purchase  a  galliot,  if  I  would  promise  l^im  my 
protection,  so  as  to  compete  fairly  with  my  brother,  and  any  other  mer- 
chant of  the  place  that  might  come  there.  I  gave  him  that  promise,  and 
he  in  consequence  bought  the  galliot,  and  laid  in  a  cargo.  I  was  obliged 
to  wait  nearly  a  fortnight  for  Van  Kempen's  vessel;  in  the  course  of 
which  time  the  yacht  made  an  excursion  with  the  Conmiandant^s  family, 
to  the  little  island  of  Amba;  where  I  obtained  a  fine  Cape  of  Grood  Hope 
ram,  with  a  tail  like  a  Cheshire  cheese,  and  two  ewes  of  the  same  breed. 
Van  Kempen  took  with  him  two  families ;  one  of  which  were  Spaniards, 
cigar-makers;  the  other  Dutch  boors  of  Cura9oa,  from  the  country, 
skilled  in  preparing  cassava  bread  from  the  root  of  the  manioc;  and  also 
that  valuable  article,  flour  from  the  Indian  arrowroot. 
•  On  Tuesday,  the  1st  of  August,  we  loosed  from  Cura^oa  with  the  galliot 
in  company ;  and  after  a  run  of  nearly  one  thousand  miles  we  came  to  an 
anchor  off  the  Fort  at  three  o^clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday  the 
9th  of  August. 

All  our  friends  were  in  readiness  on  the  beach,  to  receive  us  when  we 
landed.  "Kind  Mistress  Kota,'*  said  my  Eliza,  as  the  old  negress 
embraced  her  knees,  "rise,  and  kiss  my  cheek,  for  I  love  you  as  a  child 
would  love  its  nurse."  The  good  woman  rose,  but  kissed  the  hand  of  her 
mistress,  saying,  "  the  blessing  of  our  Grod  upon  my  lady ! "  My  dear 
wife  now  took  my  arm ;  and  although  the  people  were  crowding  round  us, 
she  whispered  to  me  —  "  Dear  Edward,  did  you  hear  what  £ota  said  ? 
All  I  have  seen,  and  all  I  have  heard,  since  we  have  been  away,  has  not 
afforded  me  such  heartfelt  pleasure  as  the  kind  and  pious  greeting  of  that 
good  old  creature." 

My  brother  could  not  conceal  his  chagrin,  when  he  was  informed  that 
the  galliot  belonged  to  Van  Kempen ;  nor  could  anythmg  I  said  to  him 
on  the  subject  put  him  in  good  himiour.  I  was  sorry  to  observe  this,  but 
having  no  sinister  object  in  view,  I  resolved  to  act  with  kindness  to  my 
brodier,  yet  with  strict  justice  to  every  settler  in  the  colony. 

After  breakfast,  in  the  morning,  I  went  into  consultation  with  my  dear 
wife,  on  the  state  of  the  colony.  I  saw,  with  deep  regret,  the  elements  of 
strife  introduced;  and  I  stated  to  her  my  misgivings  on  the  subject. 
Ailter  some  conversation,  she  said, — "Straight  forward,  dear  Edward; 
follow  the  dictates  of  your  own  mind,  which  are  just  and  upright.  Call 
the  gentlemen  together  to-morrow ;  explain  your  views,  and  avow  your 
sentiments ;  and  make  your  pleasure  known  to  them :  you  are  not  bound 
to  consider  the  humour,  nor  the  particular  interest  of  any  one,  not  even 
your  own  brother,  in  opposition  to  your  public  duty. — Take  the  Kin^^^ 
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motto,  ^Dieu  et  mon  droit^  and  you  cannot  do  wnxig.**    Thus  qpake  my 
Minerva ;  and  I  resolved  to  follow  her  advice. 

On  the  following  day,  I  summoned  my  brother  James,  Mr.  Van  Kem- 
pen,  the  Parson,  the  Doctor,  and  Captain  Drake.  I  said  all  that  I  thought 
was  requisite  to  convince  my  brother,  as  well  as  every  other  person 
present,  that  justice  and  impartiality,  and  the  good  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  colony,  and  the  duty  I  owed  to  the  King,  and  to  mysd^  were 
the  principles  on  which  I  desired  to  found  all  my  proceedings.  I  signified,' 
in  consequence,  my  intention  of  putting  a  duty  oi  one  per  cent  ad  vaiorem 
on  all  goods  sold,  bartered,  or  landed  in  the  islands ;  oat  of  which  a 
colonial  fund  should  be  made,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  clergyman, 
the  doctor,  the  soldiers,  and  the  artillery-men  shortly  expected,  and  other 
public  expenses.    But  on  exports  there  would  be  no  duty. 

Before  we  separated,  I  was  glad  to  see  my  brother  take  Van  Kempen 
aside ;  soon  aflcr  which  they  asked  me  if  I  would  permit  them  each  to 
build  storehouses  within  the  palisadoes  of  the  avenue  to  the  Care  store- 
house. I  did  not  hesitate  in  acquiescing  with  the  request ;  but  with  this 
reserve — ^^  I  must  have  a  ground-rent  from  each  of  you,  of  fifteen  dollars 
a  year.**  To  this  proposal  they  agreed.  And  thus  ended  our  meeting; 
during  wldch  my  brother  and  Van  Kempen  had  become  friends,  beoaose 
the  measures  I  had  token  seemed  to  bear  hard  on  each  of  them,  and  on 
them  only.  In  consequence  of  which,  I  suppose,  my  brother  intiutively 
directed  his  attention  to  Van  Kempen,  as  the  only  person  present  likely 
to  sympathise  with  him,  in  being  made  to  contribute  so  largely  and  nn- 
expectedly  to  the  expenses  of  the  island  establishment. 

On  Sunday,  the  13th,  there  was  a  full  meeting  of  the  colony  at  prajenv 
under  the  venerable  and  gigantic  silk-cotton  tree.  It  was  highly  satis- 
factory to  witness  the  devotion  of  all  present,  and  the  great  good  order 
and  cleanliness  of  old  and  young,  Protestants  and  Catholics,  Spaniardfl^ 
Grcrmans,  Dutch,  English,  whites,  blacks,  and  mulattoes — a  motley  gronp; 
soldiers  and  sailors,  artificers  and  husbandmen ;  yet  one  flock,  under  one 
shepherd ;  brought,  and  kept  together,  by  the  unity  of  that  spirit  in  whidb 
alone  we  may  hope  to  find  a  bond  of  peace. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  week  I  sent  for  Doctor  Gordon,  who  had  long 
established  his  character  in  my  mind  for  scrupulous  integrity.  I  told  him 
it  was  my  wish  he  should  take  upon  himself  the  office  of  fiscal  to  the 
colony,  the  duties  of  which  I  explained  to  him  in  a  few  words.  After  the 
consideration  of  a  day  or  two  on  his  part,  and  some  more  explanation  on 
mine,  he  agreed  to  accept  the  commission,  with  a  salary  of  200  dollars  a 
year ;  which,  added  to  his  medical  stiptmd,  made  up  a  comfortable  income. 

In  September,  Van  Kempen's  boors  whom  he  had  brought  firom  Cura- 

90a  turned  out  some  excellent  Indian  arrowroot  flour ;  and  they  mads 

eakos,  twice  a  week,  from  the  manioc^  whi(*h  were  sold  at  the  village.    Vstt 

Kempen  bought  plait,  hats,  stockings,  or  wa^thlug  else  that  was  offered 
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for  sale;  and  he  sold  whatever  could  be  wanted,  from  a  needle  to  an 
anchor,  from  a  skein  of  thread  to  a  bale  of  cloth,  and  groceries  of  all 
kinds. 

On  Drake*s  return  from  Jamaica,  he  brought  with  him  two  bags  ol 
ootton  seeds,  by  Van  Kempen's  suggestion ;  which,  subsequently,  were 
}danted  throughout  the  sheepwalk  on  Edward*s  Island.  The  Goyemop 
sent  me,  by  this  opportunity,  three  artillery-men,  all  married  men,  two  of 
whom  had  families,  the  other  none ;  also  two  mulattoes,  young  free  men, 
tolerably  well  trained  to  the  fife  and  drum.  I  was  glad  of  this  accession 
to  our  military  corps ;  for  by  his  letters,  as  well  as  others  I  now  receired 
from  England,  I  saw  many  reasons  to  expect  that  we  must  soon  come  to 
blows  with  the  Spaniards. 

Grortz  the  butcher  proved  a  very  useful  member  of  society,  although 
I  remember  when  I  thought  his  trade  could  not  be  made  practicable  in 
the  island.  He  was  a  capital  fellow  at  making  sausages,  not  only  of  pork, 
but  turtle,  and  being  well  seasoned,  they  were  much  esteemed ;  but  Van 
Kempen  was  out  of  his  reckoning  in  expecting  to  make  them  an  article 
of  expcHi:;  for  with  all  the  spices  that  could  be  given  to  them,  they 
uniformly  spoiled  in  a  tropic^  climate  within  a  fortnight  after  being 
made. 

My  dear  wife  expressed  her  wish  that  something  might  be  done  for 
our  most  faithful  servants  and  friends,  Diego  and  Rota;  we  therefore 
agreed  to  give  them  a  salary  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  a  hand- 
some suit  of  clothes  annually.  When  these  intentions  were  made  known, 
2k[aster  Diego  and  his  Donna  were  much  gratified — perhaps  more  by  the 
mark  of  our  regard,  than  by  the  reward  that  accompanied  it.  Yet 
nothing  less  than  my  old  blue  and  gold  uniform  coat,  re-made  into  some- 
thing of  another  form,  would  satisfy  Master  Diego ;  to  which  the  old 
cocked  hat,  with  a  cockade,  must  be  added.  These  were  for  days  of 
state,  and  I  rather  expected  he  would  desire  a  peruke  also. 

Tlie  fiscal's  receipts  had  been  considerable,  especially  from  the  one  per 
cent,  duty  ad  valorem ;  and  the  impost  on  turtle,  also,  had  contributed 
some  hundred  dollars.  Seeing  this,  I  determined  to  advance  the  pay  of 
the  soldiers :  and  accordingly  I  gave  Craig  a  halbert,  with  sergeant's 
pay ;  and  made  Andrews  and  M'Nabb  corporals ;  the  other,  Finlayson, 
remained  a  private,  and  assistant  driUman  to  the  train-band,  with  an 
extra  sixpence  per  diem. 

On  Monday,  the  25th  of  December,  all  the  people  of  the  islands 
assembled  by  previous  summons,  to  attend  divine  service  under  the 
sacred  canopy  of  the  great  tree.  After  which  they  betook  themselves 
to  the  shady  part  of  the  isthmus,  where  a  variety  of  amusements  were 
set  on  foot — our  isthmean  games!  Asses  were  made  to  run  races,  and 
Drake's  sailors  were  the  jockeys.  Some  planks  \vsA  \i^^u  ^\^\:<i^^  \a. 
their  centre^  and  placed  on  a  pivot,  with  their  enda  coioi^^iXa^  "^i  ^^jajRR^ 
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of  board  at  equal  distanciid,  so  ad  to  form  a  large  liorizonial  wheel :  thff- 
hojt  and  girls,  and  some  of  the  younger  negroes,  got  on  them,  and  wer^ 
whirled  round  with  more  or  less  velocity,  to  their  great  delight.  Th^ 
drum  and  fife  kept  the  dancers  going ;  and  to  regale  the  whole  party,  mjr* 
dear  wife  had  taken  care  to  provide  tea  and  coffee,  and  lemonade  anfti. 
cigars  in  abundance.  We  gave  a  grand  dinner  at  the  mansion,  and  m^ 
royal  salute  was  fired  from  the  Fort,  in  commemoration  of  the  Nativitjr.^ 
The  day  was  made  a  day  of  joy  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  people. 

The  following  Sabbath  brought  the  year  1738  to  a  close,  when  w^ 
returned  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  all  the  blessings  he  had  given  us  to 
enjoy. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


In  January  the  rdns  were  heavy,  but  unattended  by  those  honibl© 
storms  to  which  we  had  been  accustomed.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the 
season,  to  put  in  the  roots  and  seeds,  and  other  articles  of  husbandry 
growth.  February  saw  us  rest  from  our  agricultural  labours  throughout 
the  island ;  but  in  the  course  of  them,  I  had  assisted  Van  Kempen  with 
Diego*s  men,  to  plant  the  Indian  arrowroot  and  cassava :  and  I  directed 
Komez,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  make  a  large  sowing  of  the  sweet-- 
scented  Vanilla  peas,  round  any  tree  excepting  the  fruit  trees,  so  that 
the  vines  might  run,  up,  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  them  with  tobacci^ 
when  put  together  for  mellowing.  With  this  improvement  to  our  un- 
rivalled tobacco,  he  bid  fair  to  turn  out  the  best  cigars  in  the  world. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  Drake  sailed  for  Jamaica.  And  during 
this  month,  four  Spaniards,  one  French,  one  Dutch,  and  two  English 
vessels  arrived  in  St.  George's  Harbour ;  for  so  I  now  denominated  it 
Sale  or  barter  was  the  object  of  these  vessels,  and  both  they  and  our 
merchants  found  the  trade  to  their  liking. 

Early  in  March,  Drake  returned  from  Jamaica,  bringing  letters  with 
him,  that  had  arrived  there  from  England.  The  accounts  we  had  re- 
ceived from  Awbury  and  Hartland  were  of  the  most  comfortable  nature; 
and  not  less  so  a  letter  from  Perry  and  Co.,  enclosing  a  statement  of  my 
accounts.  It  appeared  that  I  had  now  a  balance  in  their  books  of  54762^ 
On  quitting  England  two  years  ago,  I  had  lefb  in  their  hands  45082.; 
since  that  period  they  had  received  for  interest  on  my  stock, « S708il 
Mr.  Goldsmith  had  remitted  to  them,  in  the  two  years,  800/.,  being  half 
the  rents  of  Hartland,  less,  50/.  Besides,  I  had  credit  for  160/.,  being 
Interest  of  the  money  left  floating  in  their  hands.  I  had  drawn  since  I 
quitted  England  3695l,j  including  tbie  amo\mt.  of  the  settlement  made  on 
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trs.  Drake.  Such  was  the  state  of  my  account :  yet,  I  thank  Grod,  it 
^LQ  neither  been  by  meannesses,  nor  by  exactions,  that  my  circumstances 
''eire  brought  into  so  flourishing  a  condition. 

Xn  April,  a  Spanish  guarda  costa  chased  a  small  French  schooner  upon 
'Ux-  coasts,  that  had  been  carr3ring  on  a  smuggling  traffic  in  the  Gulf  of 
>3.Tien,  and  drove  her  among  the  rocks  of  our  outer  reefs,  to  the  south* 
ra.T-d.  But  the  prize  escaped;  and  the  guarda  costa,  leaking  apace,  was 
;la.<i  to  come  into  our  harbour  to  be  repaired. 

"When  it  was  reported  to  me  that  the  Spanish  vessel  was  approaching, 

t  oi-dered  the  bugle  to  be  sounded,  and  the  train-band  to  be  put  imder 

MToas.    I  did  this  merely  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  wishing  to  impress 

t^e  stranger  with  a  respectful  idea  of  our  situation,  though  perhaps  our 

^aU  of  rocks  and  reefs  was  our  best  defence.    On  the  vessel's  coming  to 

^^  anchor  off  the  Fort,  I  perceived  she  was  a  vessel  of  a  large  class,  being 

pWced  for  twenty  guns ;  I  therefore  ordered  the  captain  to  be  received 

^th  a  guard ;  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  introduced  by  Drake.    Master 

*^iego,  being  attired  in  the  old  suit  of  blue  and  gold,  stood  behind  my 

^hair  in  waiting,  ready  to  officiate  as  interpreter.    After  some  general 

^nversation,  and  an  assurance  of  rendering  him  efficient  service,  I  re- 

'^Tiested  his  company  at  dinner. 

Biego,  who  was  always  at  hand  on  these  occasions,  came  in  on  being 
^^ed.  Before  I  had  time  to  speak  to  him,  the  Spanish  captain,  who  now 
'^as  on  his  legs,  addressed  him  thus : — "  Senhor  Diego  1 1  have  the  happi* 
Hess  of  being  your  namesake." — "Don  Diego!  I "  replied  my  sable  £riend, 
bowing  low  and  courteously  before  he  answered,  "  I  am  much  honoured ; 
but  your  Excellency  has  many  other  names,  no  doubt,  besides  Diego." — 
*'No,  indeed,"  answered  the  caballero,  "only  Freza." — "I  like  you  for 
that,  good  master,"  replied  old  Diego ;  "  I  never  knew  very  good  people 
have  very  many  names."  Drake  and  the  Spaniard,  with  tiie  Spaniard's 
namesake,  now  took  their  leave,  and  set  immediately  to  work  to  arrange 
matters  for  repairing  the  bottom  of  the  damaged  ship. 

Two  large  tents  or  booths  were  erected  on  the  isthmus,  for  the  men 
belonging  to  her ;  and  the  captain  was  requested  to  plant  his  own  sen- 
tinels in  charge  of  them.  In  a  few  days  the  ship  was  hove  down  at  the 
Black  rock;  and  again  fitted,  by  the  help  of  Drake's  crew,  within  ten  days, 
and  made  ready  for  sea,  to  the  no  small  surprise  of  the  Spaniard  at  such 
despatch  of  business. 

Before  his  departure,  he  offered  to  pay  for  what  had  been  done,  and 
for  the  supplies  he  had  received ;  but  I  declined  allowing  him  to  do  so 
for  either.  On  going  away,  however,  he  made  Drake  a  magnificent 
present, — no  less  than  a  box  of  cigars,  worth  about  five  dollars  I  which 
my  noble-minded  friend  very  properly  turned  over  to  his  carpenter. 

Early  in  May,  my  dear  wife  and  myself  proposed  making  a  re^lar  '^\S. 
to  every  place  in  the  islands.    On  Monday,  the  *l\h^  -we  cosaiBKassfc^  ^yoifc 
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**ProgreMy*  as  it  was  called  in  the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess.    But 
instead  of  travelling  with  a  large  retinue  of  courtiers  and  retainerSi  mj 
sweet  vice-queen,  and  her  maid  of  honour  Rosalie,  myself  and  master 
Diego,  with  our  faithful  little  dog,  were  intended  to  constitute  the  whole 
cortege.    Early  in  the  morning,  just  as  the  day  had  dawned,  our  two 
mules  were  brought  to  the  door ;  and  the  two  asses  also,  which  had  been 
trained  to  carry  Mr.  Rowley's  children.    They  were  gorgeously  capari- 
soned with  a  velvet  back  cushion,  and  a  richly  fringed  bridle  for  the 
occasion.    The  lady  and  Rosalie  were  soon  seated.    I  then  mounted  my 
mule,  and  master  Diego,  in  his  best  attire,  bestrode  the  other ;  and  thus 
in  cavalcade,  with  Fidele  running  in  advance,  we  set  forth  for  the  foot  of 
the  steep  path  that  leads  to  the  flag-staff  on  the  promontory.    We  did 
not  proceed  direct  for  our  destination,  but  turned  off  in  the  contnuy 
direction,  making  a  detour  of  the  silk-cotton  tree. 

We  had  now  come  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  open  ground,  finding 
ourselves  among  the  orange  trees  bearing  firuit ;  and  immediately  aft^i 
among  the  shaddock  trees  in  full  blossom.  This  brought  us  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  open  ground ;  whence  we  proceeded  along  a  fine  beadi* 
for  another  quarter  of  a  mile,  with  a  thick  skirting  of  wood  on  our  left 
Here  we  dismounted,  to  give  Diego  an  opportunity  of  tightening  the 
saddle-girths,  to  fit  them  for  the  ascent  of  tie  promontory. 

The  girths  being  tightened,  we  all  remounted  our  cavalry,  if  mules  and 
asses  may  be  so  called ;  but  they  are  the  only  sort  of  cattle  that  could 
achieve  the  rugged  ascent.  These  sure-footed  steeds  never  make  a  halt 
nor  a*  stiunble ;  the  rider  having  no  other  care  than  to  give  the  animal  his 
head,  and  keep  fast  hcdd  of  the  pummel  of  the  saddle :  and  so  we  did; 
and  thus  we  proceeded  upwards  at  ease,  and  in  safety.  It  was  pleasng 
to  see  the  fruit  trees  on  each  side  of  us,  as  we  ascended ;  the  work  of  a 
few  minutes  of  recreation,  when  my  Eliza  with  her  husband  and  her  dog 
made  her  first  ascent.  We  also  marked  the  spot  in  our  way,  where 
Fidele  had  surprised  the  armadillo,  now  lost,  and  almost  forgotten.  After 
a  steady  climb  of  half  an  hour,  the  party  arrived  at  the  flag-stafi^  where 
I  found  Sergeant  Craig  before  us,  on  du^  for  the  morning  look-ouL 

At  this  commanding  position  we  halted,  and  looked  round  in  ecstasy, 
over  land  and  sea,  in  silent  admiration.  But  Rosalie  could  not  long 
restrain  her  feelings  on  the  occasion,  whatever  they  might  be.  "  Votidr 
said  she,  *^  tout  le  monde  au'dessotis  !'*  Her  exclamation  reminded  me  of 
one  of  our  Grermans,  who  cried  out,  "  Oortz  tteber-allJ**  when  the  pork- 
butcher  climbed  up  the  rock  after  one  of  his  pigs.  It  must  be  confessedi 
however,  that  the  association  did  an  injustice  to  the  sentiment  of  Rosalie : 
she  alluded  only  to  the  expanse  of  earth  and  water,  but  the  German  desk 
out  a  sarcasm,  by  double  entendre —  Oortz  above  ail  the  world. 

We  next  proceeded  along  the  crest  of  the  promontory,  towards  tht 
ittbmusL    Sametbing  less  than  a  couple  of  miles  brought  us  to  the  edge 
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of  the  precipitous  face  of  the  rock  that  oyershadows  the  sandj  position 
below,  during  the  winter  solstice.  We  had  a  goodly  prospect  of  German 
Town,  from  the  flag-staff;  but  from  this  place  it  also  was  screened  from 
fdght  by  a  finely- wooded  hill  that  lies  to  the  west  of  Peccary  Field,  formr 
ing  one  side  of  the  pass  thence  to  German  Town.  Before  we  quitted  this 
position,  my  dear  wife  and  myself  stretched  our  eyes  alcmg  the  ree^  to  the 
spot  where,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  we  had  been  deliyered  from  ihe  perils 
jof  shipwreck;  and  then,  with  one  spirit,  we  lifted  up  our  hearts  to 
Heaven,  and  blessed  Grod  audibly,  saying  at  the  same  moment,  '^  Thou  art 
gracious,  O  Lord!" 

On  our  return,  we  had  a  grand  view  of  Allwood*s  Bay  opposite  to  us; 
and  Bosalie  thought  she  saw  Captain  Drake  and  his  lady  walking:  it 
might  be  so,  for  I  certainly  soon  afrer  discerned  something  like  a  blue  and 
Ji  white  pigeon  perched  on  the  rock  below  his  house ;  but  as  I  had  only  a 
bird's  eye  view  of  them,  I  would  not  call  in  question  the  accuracy  of  our 
young  handmaid's  piercing  glance  or  quick  conjecture;  and  it  is  well  I 
did  not,  for  it  turned  out  that  she  had  been  correct, — it  was  even  they 
watdiing  our  return. 

The  forenoon  was  far  advanced  when  we  made  our  appearance  at  the 
mansion.  Bota  had  laid  out  a  nice  breakfast  of  fruit,  and  wine,  and  tea, 
and  being  tired,  we  then  laid  down  for  a  few  hours  to  rest.  During 
our  repose, — for  we  <iid  not  sleep, — our  attention  was  awakened  by 
hearing  B<»alie  talk  to  Mrs.  Bowley's  little  girls,  sometimes  in  French,  in 
which  she  had  well  instructed  them,  son^times  in  English,  describing  to 
them  all  the  wonderfrd  events  of  the  morning.  The  pass  was  impassaUe, 
ilie  mountain  was  stupendous,  the  rocks  were  terrific,  the  coup-daU  was 
nbliiae.  Unfortunately,  there  was  neither  giant  nor  casUe  to  finish  her 
•lomance.  ^MaU  assuremeni,"  said  she,  "2a  mantagne  chauve  aoit  la  tete 
d'tm,  gSant  avant  le  Deluged  When  I  heard  this,  I  could  not  help 
exclaiming,  "Bravo,  Rosalie !"  on  which  she  and  the  little  girls  set  up  a 
joyous  laugh,  and  ran  off  from  that  part  of  the  hall,  which,  for  the  credit 
of  her  story,  was  too  contiguous  to  our  door. 

On  the  following  day,  the  asinine  cavalry  were  sent  over  early  in  the 
morning,  in  the  Avon,  to  Allwood's  Bay ;  and  we  soon  followed  in  master 
Dido's  barge,  having  on  this  occasion  a  St.  Greorge's  flag  in  the  bow, 
presented  to  me  by  my  friend  Drake.  My  dear  sister  and  her  husband, 
attended  by  his  old  crew,  and  the  other  settlers  there,  received  us  with 
three  cheers,  which  were  as  gallantly  returned  by  Diego  and  his  men, 
before  we  landed.  The  first  object  tJiat  arrested  our  attention  was  the 
fine  growth  and  far  extended  double  lines  of  the  Barbadoes  palm,  planted 
by  Diego  about  three  years  ago.  It  is  a  beautiful  tree,  the  queen  of  all 
the  palm  trees,  and  not  imfrequently  attaining  the  height  of  one  hundred 
feet.    It  is  that  palm,  with  a  swell  in  its  trunk,  which  is  to  be  aeesi 
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introduced,  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  magnificence,  into  most  views  of 
Indian  landscape. 

Breakfast  over,  we  made  a  detour  of  the  bay,  and  were  much  pleased 
with  the  neatness  of  the  people's  grounds,  and  habitations,  the  abundance 
of  fruit  trees,  and  live  stock.  Having  finished  the  circuit  of  the  cultivated 
grounds,  we  directed  our  course  round  the  foot  of  the  conical  hill,  at  the 
point  where  the  beautiful  little  fountain  pours  forth ;  and  came  suddenly 
out  upon  Long  Bay,  where  the  sheep  had  been  placed  for  three  years. 
As  we  rode  along,  Diego  frequently  stopped  me,  to  observe  the  young 
cotton  shrubs,  some  of  which  had  attained  a  height  of  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches.  "  They  grow  fast  now,  rains  soon  come,  sir,"  said  he;  "  two  year 
more,  plenty  cotton  for  all  Grerman  women  to  make  stockings."  A  couple 
of  miles  brought  us  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  bay,  which  terminates 
by  a  rocky  cul-de-sac^  enclosing  some  acres  of  very  good  soil,  in  which 
acacias  were  growing  luxuriantly. 

Hence  we  made  our  way  between  the  southern  point  of  the  horse-shoe 
rock  and  a  sand  hill ;  with  the  intention  of  riding  southward  as  far  as  the 
high  hills  behind  Drake's  chateau.  But  we  were  soon  stopped  in  our 
progress,  by  trees  and  underwood,  extending  from  the  lower  hills  to  the 
water's  edge.  We,  therefore,  retraced  our  steps;  and  arrived  at  the 
chateau  time  enough  to  dress  for  dinner. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  the  whole  party  visited  the  settlers,  and  did 
not  lose  the  opportunity  of  making  some  little  presents  to  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  English  emigrant  family.  Before  we  returned,  Drake 
took  us  to  a  natural  grotto  in  the  side  of  the  conical  hill,  to  which  he  had 
made  an  agreeable  walk  through  the  trees  to  it,  sloping  gently  upwards 
in  a  winding  direction.  It  was  indeed  a  delightful  spot,  with  which  we 
wore  all  charmed ;  but  my  poor  sister  was  rather  too  much  fatigued  to  en- 
joy this  enchanting  termination  of  the  walk,  her  situation  being  peculiar, 
and  rather  advanced. 

When  reseated  over  our  coffee  and  a  cigar,  Drake  explained  to  me  a 
plan  he  had  projected,  of  making  a  corkscrew  walk  up  to  the  summit  of 
the  conical  hill :  he  said  it  could  be  done  by  an  ascent  of  one  foot  in 
twenty,  extending  the  spiral  Hne  to  the  length  of  a  mile,  or  thereabouts, 
from  the  base  to  the  summit ;  which  he  truly  imagined  would  educe  a 
novel  and  beautiful  effect  from  the  surrounding  scenery  upon  the  eye,  at 
every  step  of  the  ascent. 

The  following  day  we  rested  at  home,  being  somewhat  fatigued  by 
riding, — an  exercise  to  which  we  were  totally  unaccustomed.  On 
Thursday  morning,  arrangements  having  been  made  for  a  general 
examination  at  the  school-room,  we  arrived  there  at  ten  o'clock.  The 
number  of  children  under  tuition  now  exceeded  fifty,  besides  some 
women.  The  heads  of  the  classes  read  to  us,  and  they  all  exhibited 
their  writing,  which  did  much  credit  to  Mr.  Rowley,  and  to  themselTW 
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generally.  Aflber  this,  specimens  of  their  work  in  plait  and  hats  were 
shown;  on  which  occasion  Van  Keinpen  said, — "The  best  proof 'that 
can  be  given  of  their  success  is,  that  they  who  some  time  ago  could 
make  a  hat  worth  no  more  than  one  dollar,  can  now  make  a  hat  worth 
two  dollars;"  and  to  show  his  sincerity,  he  purchased  some  of  their 
Enannfactures  on  the  spot,  at  the  high  prices  he  named.  Pablo  Ximenes 
Eind  his  wife  did  not  go  without  commendation;  and,  as  a  reward  for 
klieir  good  conduct,  they  were  now  settled  permanently  in  a  house  at  no 
considerable  distance  ^om  the  school-room.  My  brother  gaye  us  a 
magnificent  dinner  at  Peccary  Field  on  the  occasion,  to  which  all  the 
principal  people  in  the  island  had  been  invited,  not  excepting  Van 
Kempen  and  his  wife,  whom  I  was  happy  to  see  there,  and  apparently 
on  very  good  terms  with  their  host :  the  duty  on  imports,  and  some  other 
arrangements,  had  united  them.  By  the  additional  strength  of  six  negro 
men  and  four  girls,  whom  Mr.  Seaward  imported  last  October,  he  had 
now  been  able  to  cultivate  a  large  field  of  tobacco,  besides  doing  justice 
to  all  the  other  crops. 

The  night  after  the  school-examination  was  passed  at  my  brother*s ; 
on  the  following  morning,  we  set  forward,  mounted  and  escorted  as 
before,  to  make  a  visit  to  German  Town.  After  riding  through  the 
plantation,  which  at  this  season  of  the  year  was  in  great  beauty,  we  soon 
entered  the  pass  cut  by  Diego  and  his  men  between  the  hills.  On  emerg- 
ing from  the  defile,  we  suddenly  opened  the  fine  district  occupied  by  the 
Germans.  They  had  profited  by  the  goodness  of  the  soil  and  the  aspect : 
their  crops  were  highly  promising,  and  their  houses  and  groimds  in  the 
best  possible  order :  lie  women  were  all  employed,  either  in  knitting  or 
spinning.  The  widow  of  Schneider  lamented  that  she  was  entirely  in- 
debted to  the  goodness  of  her  neighbours  for  keeping  her  grounds  in 
order ;  and  gave  me  to  understand  that  Herman  Brandt,  one  of  Van 
Kempen's  sailors,  would  marry  her,  if  he  might  leave  the  galliot,  and 
live  with  her.  I  promised  her  my  best  services  on  the  occasion ;  which, 
not  many  days  after,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  rendering  effectually ;  and 
Brandt  took  possession  of  Schneider's  widow,  and  allotment. 

Before  I  quitted  the  German  settlement,  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  tomb 
of  the  unfortunate  man  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  intemperance ;  and 
contemplated  his  fate,  I  hope,  with  that  compassion  which  is  ever  due 
from  one  firail  mortal  to  another.  By  one  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Peccary 
Field,  and,  being  rather  fatigued  by  our  ride,  reposed  for  an  hour  before 
dinner ;  returning  after  it,  in  the  barge  with  Diego,  to  our  own  home. 

These  excursions  afforded  my  dear  wife  and  myself  much  matter  for 
reflection,  and  even  more  for  discussion.    But  there  was  one  reflection, 
and  one  sentiment,  paramount  to  every  other, — the  pleasure  we  derived 
from  seeing  ourselves  successful  in  making  so  many  ho^^^^^xv^^^^'^iN^^ 
of  seizing  every  opportunity,  which  the  late  survey  aSor^'^^  \xa^  ^^  ^$asv^ 
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to  the  comfort  of  such  as  we  perceived  in  any  waj  requiring  our 
ance  or  good  offices. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  week,  we  visited  the  village,  and  were  entertained 
by  Van  Kcmpen*s  vrow  with  great  hospitality.  She  showed  ua  the 
progress  they  were  making  in  the  manufacture  of  arrowroot:  and 
accompanied  us  to  the  houses  of  Gfcrard  Onder  the  weaver,  Pedro 
Nomez  the  cigar-maker,  and  others,  with  whose  Bucoess  and  industry 
I  was  much  gratified.  The  carpenters  had  made  great  progress;  there 
were  fifteen  houses  finished,  and  some  others  begun.  There  was,  not- 
withstanding, a  regret  mixed  up  with  this  display  of  colonial  proeperitj. 
The  face  of  the  place  was  changed.  The  beautiful  stream  was  now 
covered  in ;  a  vessel  was  unloading  at  our  solitary  rook ;  the  thicket  wi» 
no  more;  our  wooden  palace  was  converted  into  a  guard-room.  W^ 
turned  our  back  upon  ^is  scene,  with  something  like  a  feeling  of  self* 
condemnation  at  what  we  had  done. 

On  entering  the  woodland  region,  the  undumged  face  of  the  hill,  and. 
ample  shade  of  the  surrounding  trees,  refreshed  our  s^Nrits ;  and  as  w^ 
lingered  on  the  way,  our  four  beautiful  deer,  with  three  pretty  fkwns^ 
approached  closely  to  us.  During  the  hour  in  which  we  stood  gasing  on. 
them,  it  brought  back  our  minds  to  that  tone  of  delightful  oomposore^ 
which  to  us  constituted  the  chief  charm  of  life. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  month  all  the  harvest  that  this  season  of  tlie 
year  produced  was  well  got'in ;  and  soon  after  the  rains  fell  in  torrents 
for  nine  days.  On  the  cessation  of  which,  the  agriculturist  again  put 
in  his  roots  and  seeds ;  trusting  them  with  a  perfect  faith  to  Him  who 
gives  the  increase. 
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A  BRIO  of  war  arrived  in  the  last  week  of  June,  from  Ki^laad  and 
Jamaica.  By  this  vessel  I  received  orders  to  proceed  to  Porto  BeU(H 
and  (lolivcr  letters  to  the  Spanish  Governor,  from  Sir  Bobert  Walpoie 
himself;  and  from  the  Spanish  Ambassador  at  London ;  the  tenor  of 
whioli  was — "That  amicable  arrangements  having  been  made  between 
the  two  Courts,  in  January  last,  and  a  convention  having  been  signed  to 
carry  the  same  into  effect.  Sir  Edward  Seaward,  €k>vemor  and  Com- 
mandor  of  Seaward  Islands,  is  commanded  to  proceed  to  Porto  Bello,  and 
offer  any  apology  and  reparation  required^  for  the  attack  that  had  been 
made  on  a  certain  tower  or  fort  there,  by  two  of  his  Britannio  Mi^esty*8 
vessels,  in  October  1737,  for  the  rescue  of  certain  persons  then  in  ib$ 
custody  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Porto  Bello,  which  had  in 
consc(]uence  ])oon  efTectcd."  My  instructioiis,  however  (to  which  trans* 
Jatod  copies  of  the  letters  te  Don  Erancisoo  Martinez  de  Betez  were 
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Ked),  went  no  &rther  than  "  offer  a  proper  apology ^^  and  any  reason- 
■fc'lile  reparation,  for  the  alleged  aggression. 

On  glancing  over  these  despatches,  every  honest  and  manly  feeling 
^^ithin  me  rose  np  in  rebellion  against  this  base  and  sneaking  policy. 
A-^er  I  had  read  them  silently,  in  the  presence  of  Captain  Kn^t,  I 
r'"^s^iped  into  my  wife's  room,  much  agitated.    On  hearing  it,  she  waa  ' 
^^^Tialiy  indignant  with  mysdf;  saying, — "I  am  sure  such  proceedings 
^^^^^  without  the  knowledge  of  the  King :  I  would  not  insult  him  so  mudi 
*^    to  think  otherwise.     Observe,"  continued  she,  "how  this  business  is 
^^^^uiaged,  to  place  you  in  the  most  impleasant  situation  possible.    Either 
T^^*^  will  fiul  again  in  your  mission  to  Porto  Bello,  or  you  will  com- 
P'^'omise  the  interests  of  your  country,  and  the  honour  of  your  King ;  so 
**^*t  disgrace  is  the  only  wages  you  can  receive  for  gc«ig  on  the  service 
^^^uired  at  your  hands.    Let  Captain  Knight,"  continued  she,  "  do  the 
^'Usiness  himself  if  he  please ;  but  do  not  stain  your  name,  my  honoured 
^^^band,  by  such  an  embassy."    But  after  consulting  for  nearly  two 
VooTB,  turning  the  subject  every  way,  and  looking  at  it  in  all  its  bearings, 
^  last  we  reluctantly  concluded,  that  it  was  my  duty  to  go  to  Porto 
Bello,  and  Hiat  therefore  there  was  no  alternative. 
'  \  Having  made  up  my  mind,  I  was  pretty  well  myself  again ;  but  my 

i        dear  Eliza  could  not  so  readily  subdue  her  feelings  of  indignation  against 
^        fbe  rainiffter;  so  that  when  his  name  came  on  the  tapis,  she  could  not 
^        hrfp  breaking  out  with  the  fdlowing  observation : — "  K  his  Majesty  has 
;        affjr  fault,  it  is  giving  his  confidence  to  a  man  who  must  be  either  a  fool 
f'         or  8  knave.    But,  indeed,  all  knaves  are  fools,"  continued  she,  "  and  such 
I         his  irhxAQ  conduct  tx)wards  the  Spaniards  will  prove  him  to  be.     The 
S[ing,  glad  to  get  rid  of  him  at  any  rate,  wiU  one  day  or  other  dismiss 
him,  drther  with  a  fool's  cap  or  a  coronet."    This  explosion  of  feeling,  at 
least  the  latter  part  of  it,  amused  our  guest  a  good  deal ;  and  being, 
perbaps,  as  little  in  the  habit  of  disguising  his  sentiments  as  some  other 
persons  present,  he  laughed  heartily.     Mr.  Rowley  said,  he  could  not 
eondenm  Sir  Bobert  Walpole's  policy,  as  it  always  had  for  its  object  the 
preservation  of  peace :  and  if  the  Spaniards  were  faithless,  that  should 
not  be  laid  to  his  charge.    My  dear  wife  had  too  much  respect  for  Mr. 
Kowley,  to  say  anything  in  reply  to  his  remark ;  but  she  told  me  after- 
wards, that  if  any  other  person  had  ofi*ered  such  an  apology  for  the 
minister,  she  would  not  have  let  it  pass  so  easily. 

On  the  following  morning  I  saw  Captain  Knight,  having  deemed  it 
proper  to  enter  fully  with  him  on  the  subject.  **I  tmderstand,"  said  he, 
•*the  official  letter  goes  crying  peccavi;  but  I  believe  the  whole  business 
of  liiese  apologies  to  be  a  ruse ;  for  I  have  received  a  Mr.  Rentone  on 
board,  who  came  out  from  England  in  a  frigate,  by  order  of  the  Admiralty. 
He  is  instructed  to  make  himself  master  of  the  localities  ot*  C«s^JMi%«s»» 
and  Porto  Bello,  and  the  adjacent  coasts,  with.  wHcla.  ak^a^'j  V^Ha^^ft;^ 
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well  acquainted :  and  I  am  directed  to  give  him  all  the  facilities  in  my 
power.  Surely,"  added  he,  **  this  looks  something  like  an  Irish  apology 
— Coffee  and  pistols  for  two." — "  I  am  glad  to  hear  this,  Captain  Knight,** 
I  replied ;  *^for  I  now  feel  strengthened  in  the  determination  I  had  made, 
not  to  compromise  the  honour  of  my  sovereign  and  my  country  by  any 
dirty  concessions  in  the  name  of  the  King ;  which  baseness,  I  perceive^ 
all  parties  by  this  time  are  pretty  well  convinced,  tends  only  to  increase 
the  insolence  of  Spain  and  her  officers  towards  us." 

It  was  then  settled  that  I  should  accompany  him  first  to  Carthagena^ 
that  place  being  to  windward;  from  whence  we  would  go  down  together 
to  Porto  Bello.  I  could  not  dissuade  my  Eliza  from  accompanying  me 
on  this  hateful  duty.  The  more  I  pointed  out  to  her  the  possibility  of 
something  unpleasant  occurring,  the  more  she  persisted  in  her  desire  to 
go  with  me.  I  could  not  but  appreciate  her  affection,  and  therefore  I 
yielded  to  her  wish. 

On  Monday,  the  2d  of  July,  we  embarked,  and  with  the  first  of  the  Ml 
breeze  sailed  out  of  the  southern  passage ;  then,  after  a  pleasant  run  of 
three  days,  we  made  Funta  Galera,  on  the  Spanish  main.  KotwithstaDd* 
ing  the  badness  of  the  weather,  the  vessels  stood  into  the  bay ;  Mr.  Bentooe 
keeping  a  sharp  look-out  on  the  line  of  coast  for  some  days.  When  off 
Point  Canoa  we  stood  out  again  to  sea;  and  on  the  12th  stood  in  fiff 
Carthagena,  and  received  a  pilot.  The  vessels  passed  through  the  Booca 
Chica  (a  narrow  passage,  with  strong  castles  or  batteries  on  each  hand 
going  in) ;  then  through  a  channel  much  narrower  than  the  Bocca  Ghioai 
and  almost  as  strongly  fortified ;  having  a  magnificent  castle  on  the  right, 
with  fifly  pieces  of  cannon,  and  also  a  formidable  battery  on  the  left  In 
a  few  minutes  after  passing  this  strait,  or  rather  a  large  shoal  that  liei 
boyond  it,  we  came  to  an  anchor.  Fort  San  Lazars  bearing  north*  In 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  a  salute  was  fired  by  the  sloop  of  war,  and  xe- 
turned  by  the  Castle.  Soon  after  this.  Captain  Knight  went  on  shoie 
with  his  letters. 

On  his  return,  he  came  on  board  the  Porghee,  and  told  me  th^  reply 
he  received  firom  the  Governor ;  which  was,  that  he  would  transmit  thi 
letter  to  Old  Spain :  his  Excellency  adding,  that,  however  painful  to  huD| 
he  was  obliged  to  desire  that  the  King  of  England*s  vessels  (now  thai 
they  had  done  the  business  on  which  they  came)  would  quit  the  seas  of 
his  Most  Catholic  Majesty.  "  This  was  what  the  interpreter  told  me," 
continued  Captain  Knight ;  *^  but  I  am  sure  he  did  not  tell  me  aU ;  £arl 
heard  the  Governor  repeat,  more  than  once,  ^Ahy  beHacoT  and  when  the 
interpreter  asked  his  Excellency  what  he  said,  he  replied,  *  No  digo  nada^ 
— I  say  nothing.  "I  suppose,"  added  Captain  Knight,  "the  old  Dam 
has  twigged  us,  and  he  was  muttering  to  himself,  bellaco ;  whioh,  I  take 
it,  means  war  in  Spanish."  —  "  I  will  tell  you  what  it  means,  when  wo 
£"€£  out  to  sea,  my  good  Mend,"  I  replied. 
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Having  made  but  a  superficial  reconnoitre  of  Carthageuft,  otu*  two 
Vessels  were  ordered  to  quit  the  port  at  daylight  next  morning.  For  ten 
days  we  reconnoitred  the  nearest  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Darien ;  during 
which  time  we  saw  several  traders, — most  likely  smugglers,  for  they 
always  ran  from  us.  Another  week  was  employed  in  looking  at  the  coast 
between  the  Gulf  of  Darien  and  Porto  Bello ;  and  having  effected  this 
our  vessels  stood  out  at  sea  ten  leagues  from  the  land ;  stretching  in  again 
to  make  the  Isle  of  Orange,  to  leeward  of  the  port,  so  as  to  afford  a  ioIL 
c^portunity  of  observation  to  Mr.  Kentone.  This  was  on  Thursday  the 
2d  of  August. 

My  dear  wife  and  myself  now  went  on  board  Captain  Knight*s  ship, 
leaving  our  things  behind  in  the  Porghee,  which  immediately  afterwards 
stood  off  to  sea,  while  the  sloop  of  war  worked  up  to  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour  alone.  Knight  now  seized  the  opportunity  to  ask  me  what  the 
Grovemor  of  Carthagena  meant  by  the  expression  he  had  used  ?  "  He 
meant,*'  I  replied,  "to  call  somebody  ra^caZ;  but  whether  you  or  Sir 
Bobert  Walpole,  or  his  Majesty,  I  cannot  tell." — "If  I  had  known  that, 
when  my  ear  caught  the  expression,"  replied  the  honest  seaman,  his  eye 
iflashing  with  indignation, "  I  would  have  knocked  him  down,  if  I  had  been 
sure  to  hang  for  it."  The  trial  of  his  mettle,  poor  fellow !  was  nearer  at 
hand  than  he  expected. 

I  received  no  commimication  from  the  Governor  until  the  next  morning. 
Oar  situation  in  the  night,  from  severe  gusts  of  wind,  attended  by  thimder 
and  lightning,  had  been  extremely  unpleasant.  Boats  were  sent  at  ten 
o*clock  to  tow  us  in,  the  wind  blowing  directly  out  of  the  harbour. 

My  audience  was  fixed  for  the  afternoon,  after  the  great  Dons  had 
dined,  and  smoked,  and  taken  their  siesta,  I  accompanied  Captain  Knight 
in  his  pinnace  on  shore,  where  we  were  met  by  an  officer,  who  attended 
us  to  the  Alcazar  or  Government-house,  We  were  ushered  in  here  with- 
out the  least  respect ;  no  guard  turned  out — no  person  whatever  in  the 
ante-room  to  receive  us,  but  negroes  in  livery.  The  officer  who  had  ac- 
companied us  from  the  landing-place  (it  seems  merely  to  show  us  the 
way)  now  walked  into  the  audience-room,  desiring  us  to  follow  hinu 
Here  we  saw  the  great  man,  and  ten  or  a  dozen  other  persons,  in  blue 
uniform  with  red  lining,  walking  about.  As  soon  as  we  made  our  ap- 
pearance, three  or  four  of  them  sat  down.  I  looked  at  Captain  Knight, 
and  he  at  me ;  but  not  a  word  was  spoken  for  a  considerable  time.  At 
last,  not  under  the  influence  of  the  best  feelings,  I  addressed  the  Governor 
in  plain  English: — "Is  your  Excellency  disposed  to  receive  my  mission 
in  the  spirit  of  friendship — in  the  same  spirit  in  which  I  am  directed  by 
the  minister  of  the  King  of  England  to  wait  on  you  ?"  To  which  I  re- 
ceived the  following  reply,  through  an  interpreter  present:  —  "You  are 
sent  to  me  by  the  English  Government  as  a  culprit,  to  m&k&  ^^\a^<5^ 
and  restitutions  for  the  insults  and  injuries  committeOL  "\>^  i^^or^^^'vxxA^^ 
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your  ordert,  two  years  ago. — What  haye  you  to  i»y  for  youwdf?"    Oa 
hearing  this,  Captain  Knight  stood  forward,  '^with  Bre  in  his  eye  and 
defiance  on  his  front.**    '*Do  you  know,  Grovemor,**  said  he,  ^that  yon 
are  speaking  to  Sir  Edward  Seaward,  a  person  equal  in  rank  to  yovnel^ 
and  holding  most  honourable  commissions  from  his  Majesty  the  King  oM 
England  P  **    The  interpreter  was  embarrassed :  but  did,  I  believe,  ezpliEua 
faithfully.    ^^  Equal  in  rank  to  me  I  **  was  the  Spaniard*s  reply ;  **  I  do  nofl 
consider  the  King  of  England  himself  equal  in  rank  tome  I  — what  is  hefi 
— he  is  little  letter  than  a  Dutchman  I  **    At  the  moment  the  reply  mm 
made  known  by  the  interpreter,  the  honest  and  gaUant  sailor  bndLe  out. 
«->  '*  You  damned  blackguard  I  do  you  dare  thus  to  speak  of  my  King  ic= 
my  presence  ?**    The  interpreter,  on  hearing  this,  ran  oat  of  tiie  room 
Knight  followed  him,  and  brought  him  back,  saying — **Tell  him;  dame 
him,  tell  him  what  I  said.**    By  this  time,  the  Groremor,  and  the  othefl 
three  Hidalgos,  were  on  their  legs.    The  trembling  interpreter  repeatec 
the  exclamation  of  Captain  Knight  in  Spanish.     jDie  Goremor,  withov^ 
hesitating,  then  called  in  some  soldiers,  that  were  conTeniently  placed  te 
an  adjoining  hall,  and  ordered  them  to  secure  the  Englidi  Gaptahh^ 
^  Tenexl  TsnezT  said  I,  following  up  what  I  had  to  say,  in  French;  **L3 
you  take  this  step,  here  ends  the  conference ;  and  look  yotc,  Don  SVaaciiOC 
Martinez  de  Betez,  to  the  consequences ;  for  you  were  the  aggressor,  h^ 
insulting  the  King  our  master.**    The  soldiers  stood  off.    **Theii,  sb,*  ' 
replied  the  Grovemor  to  me,  '^what  is  it  you  desire  to  ofler,  as  an  apolog;^ 
and  compensation  for  the  insult  and  injury  we  sustained  at  your  hands  f*^ 
— "What  is  it  you  deshre  of  me,  sir?**  I  replied.    "You  must  ask  m^ 
pardon  for  yourselfj**  returned  he,  in  the  most  contemptuous  tone;  "aniS 
the  pardon  of  our  most  august  monarch,  the  King  of  all  the  Indies,  on  th^ 
part  of  the  King  of  England ;  and  pay  down  ten  thousand  dollars,  as  th€» 
ransom  of  the  people  you  dared  to  take  away.**    I  hesitated  for  some  time 
before  I  made  a  reply.    "  Surely,  Sir  Edward,**  exclaimed  my  gaUaat 
companion,  "  you  are  never  going  to  comply  with  this  I  *'    I  made  him  no 
answer ;  but  as  soon  as  I  could  make  my  mind  up  to  the  subject,  sedsg 
the  situation  in  which  we  were  placed,  I  said,  —  "  I  will  ask  your  pardon, 
Don  Francisco^  as  far  as  respects  myself,  and  I  will  pay  you  the  tea 
thousand  dollars ;  but  so  for  from  asking  pardon  of  the  King  of  Spain,  on 
behalf  of  my  august  master,  I  tell  you,  that  unless  you  ask  my  pardon 
for  the  insult  you  have  just  offered  to  the  King  of  England,  by  what  yoa 
have  said,  I  have  only  to  say  to  you,  that  I  will  depart.**    I  spoke  this  in 
French ;  he  desired  me  to  repeat  it  in  English,  which  I  did ;  and  im* 
mediately  on  the  interpreter  giving  it  in  Spanish,  he  ordered  both  Captain 
Knight  and  myself  to  be  arrested.    We,  however,  could  not  believe  that 
this  savage  was  in  earnest,  and  expected  that  afler  having  thus  shown  his 
power  over  us,  he  would  send  us  away  :  but  we  were  mistaken  ;  the  guard 

lodged  as  in  a  Aorrible  prison,  in  two  fteparate  cells^  for  they  could  not  be 

called  rooms,  and  a  sentinel  was  p\acviOL  at  ^aeVi  ^QOJt. 
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In  a  few  minutes  after  my  incarceration,  I  felt  aU  the  horrors  of  my 
ai.tuation;  but  they  had  reference  only  to  the  distress  in  which  this 
taransaction  must  inyolve  my  beloyed  wife ;  and  the  dreadful  uncertainty 
<j^  what  might  ensue  to  her.  And  about  this  time  I  heard  the  firing  of 
<5sumoB,  which  added  much  to  my  embarrassment  and  misery.  Two  of 
^l&e  most  miserable  and  sleepless  nights  and  days  ensued,  without  my  being 
&l>le  to  obtain  the  slightest  information  of  my  life's  angeL 

At  a  moment  when  I  was  first  inspired  to  raise  my  heart  to  God,  my 

l^>eloored  wife  burst  jnto  my  cell,  followed  by  the  gaoler,  who  was  dose  at 

l^^r  heels,  and  laid  hold  on  her  by  the  neck :  I  fetched  him  a  blow  with 

ttiy  clenched  hand,  that  stretched  him  on  the  fioor;  from  whence  he 

vrose,  muttering,  and  departed*    Our  time  was  but  short  together:  it 

Was  passed  in  tears,  and  embraces,  and  silence.    The  gaoler  and  a  body 

of  sddiers  suddenly  rushed  in  upon  us.    The  miscreant  I  had  struck 

lield  a  rapier  m  his  hand,  with  which  he  instantly  made  a  lunge  at  me, 

ttd  wounded  me  in  the  side.    The  soldiers,  at  the  same  instant,  seized 

my  dear  wife,  and  bore  her  away,  leaving  me  no  consolation  but  the 

lifpe  iiat  she  did  not  perhaps  know  I  was  wounded. 

A  &Ter  supervened ;  and  I  recollect  no  more,  until  I  recognised  her 
one  day,  sitting  by  my  side  on  a  couch,  in  an  apartment  I  had  never  seen 
befinee.  "Do  you  not  know  me,  my  own  Edward?"  she  said,  in  a  voice 
«f  anxious  tenderness  that  went  to  my  soul;  at  the  same  lime  stooping 
and  kissing  my  forehead.  I  could  only  press  her  hand,  as  a  token  of  my 
Ketamii^  sense,  while  the  tears  unconsciously  rolled  down  my  cheeks. 
Soon  I  became  sufficiently  alive  to  the  past,  to  inquire  what  had  befallen 
]her ;  and  then  to  ask  about  our  companions.  To  all  of  which  she  only 
replied, — "All  is  well,  my  honoured  husband;  we  are  in  the  hands  of 
CWl  oup  Father,  who  will  not  suffer  his  people  to  perisL"  She  then 
Idflsed  my  chedc,  and  gave  me  a  dose  of  medicine,  which  the  Spanish 
^oetor  had  prescribed  for  me. 

In  a  few  days  I  recovered  strength  enough  to  sit  up,  and  my  dear 
wife  informed  me  that  we  were  in  a  deserted  monastery,  to  which  the 
^Mmiards  had  sent  me,  on  some  other  persons  being  commi£ted  to  the 
prison;  that  she,  on  being  torn  from  me  by  the  soldiers,  had  been 
conveyed  to  an  adjacent  nunnery ;  and  that,  on  my  life  being  despaired 
oj^  the  Lady  Abbess  had  made  intercession  with  the  Governor,  through 
his  confessor,  to  permit  her  to  go  to  me.  "  And  I  bless  God,  my  dear 
Edward,"  continued  she,  "  that  the  living  principle  of  Christianity  is  to 
be  found  among  those  who  desire  to  be  devoted  to  Christ,  even  among 
Papists." 

My  recovery  was  slow;  for  the  place  in  which  we  were  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  Friars,   its    former    occupants,   on  account  of  its 
unkealthiness.     One  old  lay  brother  and  one  negro  womssi  \i^vi.>  xsA^^r^^ 
been  left  to  look  after  the  place ;  but  infirmities  awOi  m^<^ei"aR.<i.  \s\a.^^ 
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either  of  little  use*  However,  the  kind  ladies  of  the  near  nunnery  sup- 
plied ns  liberally  with  every  thing  I  could  desire ;  while  my  beloved  wtfe 
watched  over  me  with  a  tenderness  that  nothing  on  earth  but  the  kind 
heart  of  woman  can  bestow.  Yet  the  air  was  bad,  and  therefore  every 
thing  else  was  unavailing.  My  beloved,  too,  began  to  have  ague,  and  to 
droop :  on  seeing  this,  the  little  strength  I  had  acquired,  gave  way,  and 
my  heart  sank  within  me. 

When  all  appeared  lost  on  earth,  the  good  Lady  Abbess,  with  the 
Govemor*s  confessor.  Padre  Guircino,  came  to  us  witii  a  letigOy  and  som^ 
mules,  by  which  we  were  conveyed  to  the  house  of  a  fisherman  near  th^ 
sea.  My  dear  Eliza  was  carried  on  the  letiga^  or  lechiga^  a  sort  of  bed» 
between  two  mules.  She  seemed  to  inhale  new  life  as  we  approached  th^ 
sea-shore.  In  a  few  weeks  she  was  able  to  walk  out  a  little;  and. 
my  strength  had  considerably  improved;  but  both  of  us  still  had  agne^ 
sometimes  every  third,  sometimes  every  fourth  day,  in  spite  of  Jemo£%^ 
hark,  with  which  we  were  most  kindly  supplied  by  the  Spanish  doctor^ 
who  continued  to  visit  us  occasionally. 

At  intervals,  during  this  period,  my  dear  wife  made  me  acquainted, 
with  the  circumstances,  as  far  as  she  knew,  of  what  had  taken  place  after 
Captain  Elnight  and  myself  were  sent  to  prison.  Immediatdy  on  our 
arrest,  soldiers  were  sent  off  to  take  possession  of  the  sloop  of  war,  but 
were  repulsed  by  the  crew.  On  which,  Gloria  Castle  fired  into  her,  and 
several  of  her  men  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  brig  instantly  cut  her 
cable  without  firing  a  shot,  as  she  could  not  bring  any  of  her  guns  to  bear 
on  the  castle,  without  firing  on  the  upper  part  of  the  town ;  and  at  this 
moment  a  boat  came  of£,  to  tell  the  commanding  officer,  if  he  fired  on  the 
town,  the  Governor  would  hang  every  Englishman  in  his  power.  My 
dear  wife,  thinking  alone  of  me,  jumped  into  this  boat,  and  the  brig  made 
sail  to  get  out  of  the  harbour,  but  got  on  the  shoals  to  the  southward 
nearly  opposite,  where  she  struck  her  colours  and  surrendered.  How- 
ever, before  the  ensign  was  hauled  down,  she  contrived  to  send  off  a  boat 
with  Mr.  Kentone,  in  hope  of  its  falling  in  with  the  Porghee ;  and  soon 
after,  it  is  supposed,  the  brig  filled  and  foimdered.  My  dear  Eliza  had 
been  escorted  to  the  Government-house  by  the  Spanish  officer,  who  had 
conveyed  her  on  shore.  But  all  she  could  accomplish  was  a  permissioa 
to  retire  to  a  convent  until  the  Governor  might  be  pleased  to,  release  me. 
And  it  was  on  her  way  thither  that  she  had  been  able,  by  the  power  of 
the  only  doubloon  which  she  happened  to  have  in  her  pocket,  to  prevail 
on  the  persons  who  accompanied  her  to  go  with  her  to  the  prison,  and 
find  out  where  I  was  lodged. 

Three  months  had  passed  away  since  our  imfortunate  visit  to  this  place, 
when  we  had  the  additional  misfortune  to  hear,  what  perhaps  would 
liave  ^iven  me  pleasure  in  any  other  situation,  that  hostilities  had  actually 
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enced  between  the  two  countries,  England  and  Spain,  and  that  a 
-ation  of  war  was  daily  expected. 

3w  began  to  contemplate  some  scheme  of  making  our  escape,  but 
jar  wife  advised  me  to  be  still,  and  put  my  trust  in  the  providence 
kL  "Perhaps,**  added  she,  "the  least  stir  might  throw  us  back 
t  those  horrible  woods,  or  into  that  prison  from  which  you  have 
JO  merciftdly  delivered." 

the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  21st  of  November,  my  Eliza  and 
t  went  down  with  the  fisherman  to  the  beach.  Before  we  had 
;d  it,  he  pointed  out  some  ships  in  the  offing,  not  however  making 
3mark  as  to  what  they  might  be,  but  went  into  the  boat  with  his 
nd  took  out  his  nets.  As  the  breeze  freshened,  the  ships  approached 
pposite  coast,  the  smaller  vessels  standing  in  ahead  of  the  others  f 
) !  how  it  cheered  my  heart  to  recognise  the  Porghee,  at  that  very 
nt  among  the  foremost. 

i  Spanish  fort  soon  began  to  fire.  The  smaller  vessels  came 
near  to  the  side  where  we  were,  hoisting  at  the  same  time  a 
ered  flag  at  the  fore.  The  large  ships  kept  on  the  other  side,  and 
ilosed  one  after  another  with  Hiero  Castle.  The  firing  was  awful. 
iflHghted  friend,  the  fisherman,  calling  aloud  on  San  Gerdnimo  for 
or  and  protection,  entreated  us  to  leave  the  be^h,  and  come  up  to 
«use  as  a  place  of  greater  safety.  But  while  the  fisherman  invoked 
mt,  my  Eliza  called  upon  ffim,  who  has  said,  "  Vengeance  is  mine^  to 
d  the  oppressors.  We  kept  our  position,  looking  steadily  at  the 
combat,  till  the  firing  ceased ;  and  the  instant  the  smoke  cleared 
we  discerned  the  English  colours  flying  on  the  walls  of  the  Spanish 

the  evening,  Padre  Guircino  came  to  the  fisherman*s  hut,  and  told  us 
ace  was  taken  by  the  English ; — O,  what  blessed  news  for  us  I — and 
gged  of  me  to  go  with  him  immediately  to  his  monastery ;  and  Lady 
ard  to  go  to  the  Convent  of  St.  Anna,  where  the  Lady  Abbess 
iently  awaited  her  arrival,  as  they  expected  nothing  less  than  a 
al  pillage  and  misusage.  We  accompanied  him,  and  disposed  our- 
i  according  to  his  request ;  for  we  owed  our  lives  to  him,  and  to  the 
;able  woman  who  now  desired  the  protection  of  my  wife's  presence, 
the  evening,  the  Castle  of  Gloria  opened  its  gates  to  the  British 
md  the  redoubtable  Don  Francisco  Martinez  de  Retzez  surrendered 
If  and  Porto  Bello  to  the  gallant  Vernon !  but  there  was  neither 
e  nor  misusage. 

vrards  the  afternoon  of  the  22d,  I  wrote  a  note  to  the  Admiral,  stating 
ise  and  situation  to  him  as  concisely  as  possible.    To  which  I  re- 
i  an  immediate  answer  requesting  my  presence  at  the  Govemment- 
!  when  convenient.    Captain  Knight  was  there  betot^  xafc.   "^^  ^^^^ 
een  ill :  we  were  shocked  when  we  looked  upon  ew5\x  o^Daet.  "^SjQmsvs^ 
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preamble,  the  brave  Vernon  expressed  his  indignation  at  the  treatmeott 
we  had  received;  then  instantly  summoned  the  Spanish  GU>Temor  to, 
attaid.  This  hidalgo  shortly  after  entered,  a  prisoner  of  war,  into  the 
very  room  where  we  had  last  seen  him  so  haughty  and  vindictrre,  attended 
bj  some  of  the  very  men  who  were  now  with  kirn  sharers  in  his  captivitj. 

A  sort  of  ring  was  now  formed,  with  the  Spanish  Grovemor  in  the  centre^ 
his  interpreter  standing  by  his  side. — "  I  have  no  quarrel  with  Don  Fna- 
dsco  Martinez  de  Betzez,**  said  I,  '^on  my  own  account;  but  I  hare, 
and  ever  shall  have,  a  quarrel  with  him  on  account  of  the  King,  my  mastery 
whom  he  most  grossly  insulted,  in  the  presence  of  Captain  Kiu^^ 
and  myself;  and  fi)r  the  resenting  of  which,  we  have  endured,  as  it  wti 
our  duty  so  to  do,  the  severest  treatment  at  his  hands.** — '*  What  did  ha 
say  ?  **  exclahned  the  Admiral  "  He  first  insulted  Sir  Edward  Seaward," 
r^)lied  Captain  Ejoight;  *'and  when  I  told  him,  he  should  reeollect 
that  Sir  Edward  Seaward  was  equal  in  rank  to  himself^  holding  boooiff* 
aide  commisuons  under  the  King  of  England,  he  replied, — *I  do  not 
consider  the  King  of  England  Imnself  equal  in  rank  to  me ;  for  he  ii; 
little  better  than  a  Dutdmian.*  **  Old  Yemon,  on  hearing  this,  inatanity. 
turned  round  upon  his  Excellency  Don  Francisco  Martmei  de  Betiei» 
with  a  voice  of  thunder^ — *' You  damned  poltroon!  with  all  yovr  long 
yaom  of  hard  names,  what  shall  I  call  you?  Down  mi  your  nkanrovr- 
hemes,  you  scoundrel,  and  beg  pardon  of  these  gentlemen,  and  «£  tfao 
King,  our  master,  or  111  kick  you  from  Hell  to  Hackney !  TeQ  him  thai,", 
said  he  to  the  interpreter.  The  interpreter  was  dumb-founded:  how* 
ever,  the  looks  and  menaces  of  the  Admiral  left  little  to  be  interpreted. 
After  some  pause  and  explanation,  this  mighty  Don  asked  pardo&  of 
Captain  Knight  and  myself,  but  he  would  do  no  more.  This  would  im4 
satisfy  the  Admiral,  who  insisted  on  his  eating  the  words  he  had  spoken 
disrespectfully  of  hia  Majesty;  at  the  same  time,  taking  a  guinea  freoft 
his  pocket,  he  threw  it  <hi  Uie  Aoor,  saying, — "There  is  the  Kingfs 
picture!  down  on  your  knees,  you  blackguard,  and  ask  forgiveDess;" 
laying  hold  of  the  Spaniard  by  the  neck  as  he  spoke,  and  balding  hbi 
to  the  ground.  The  astounded  Grovemor  took  up  the  guinea  frcni  the 
Ikwr ;  then  putting  it  down  again,  said,  in  a  muffled  vdoe^ — ^  Yo  As 
ofendido.**  This  was  considered  as  sufficient ;  and  the  question,  so  ftr« 
set  at  rest. 

On  quitting  the  Government-house  with  my  fellow-sujSerer,  we  net 
Drake,  crossing  the  Flrado,  who  had  been  making  inquiry  for  us  every* 
where.  On  seeing  me,  he  stood  still ;  but  as  we  approached  near  to  him, 
he  burst  into  tears.  **  Cheer  up,  my  good  fellow,**  cried  Knight.  '^  All*s 
well !  You  see  we  are  alive  and  kicking.**  Drake  threw  himself  on  my 
neck,  saying, — "I  hope  all  is  well !  Is  Lady  Seaward  well ? *• — "  All  is 
well,  mj  dear  Drake,**  I  replied:  ''you  shall  soon  see  her.*'  We  now 
bent  our  stepB  to  the  Convent  of  Santa  Axma.    On  our  arrival  there^  we 
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were  met  in  the  Testibule  by  my  happy  wife,  and  the  Lady  Abbess. 
She  brought  ns  some  sweetmeats,  and  cool  drink  made  of  red  sorrel ;  bj 
which,  and  this  blessed  meeting  of  long-separated  firiends,  we  were  mndb 
refreshed  both  in  body  and  mind. 

Drake  told  me,  that  after  he  had  jncked  np  the  Marten*s  boat  with 
Mr.  Rentone,  he  made  an  unsnccessM  attempt  to  assist  ns.  But  oa 
seeing  the  destruction  of  the  Marten,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  to 
Jamaica,  with  the  account  of  what  had  happened.  ^I  reported  the 
business,  as  much  as  I  knew  of  it,  to  the  Commojore  and  Goremor  of 
Jamaica ;  and  asked  permission  to  be  permitted  to  embark  all  the  force 
of  Seaward  Islands,  in  the  vessels  that  belonged  to  the  place,  and  make 
an  attack  on  Pcnrto  Bello,  to  attempt  your  rescue.  But  I  was  told,** 
continued  he,  *^that  the  scheme  was  a  mad  one;  and  I  had  something 
like  an  assurance  that  there  should  be  no  occasion  for  it.  I  then  received 
orders  to  visit  Seaward  Islands,  but  to  return  to  Jamaica;  which  I  did 
before  the  end  of  September.  On  my  arrival  there,  I  learnt  that  orders 
of  reprnal  had  been  issued  against  Spain;  and  I  became  desirous,  of 
coarse,  to  get  out  to  sea,  for  a  chance  of  making  prizes;  but  the  Com- 
modore would  not  allow  me  to  stir.  However,  on  the  23rd  of  October, 
Adnural  Yemon  made  his  appearance  at  Port  Boyal;  and  I  was  then 
inlbrmed  why  I  had  been  detained.  It  was  to  accompany  the  Admiral*8 
squadron  to  Porto  Bello,  to  assist,  by  my  local  knowledge^  in  the  medi- 
tated enterprise.  This  information,**  excUumed  my  gallimt  friend,  **  was 
more  acceptable  to  me  than  a  thousand  galleons;  and  I  now  rejoice,  my 
dear  Sir  Edward,  in  sedng  the  noble  prize  before  me— -You  and  She, 
wbom  we  all  devotedly  love.**  "We  must  leave  this  hateful  place,  my 
dear  friend,**  said  I,  *^a8  soon  as  possible.  Have  you  any  money  on 
board?** — "I  have,**  he  replied;  "and  the  money  and  clothes  belonging 
to  yon  and  Lady  Seaward,  which  were  embarked  when  you  came  here.** 

In  ^e  afternoon  some  clothes  arrived  for  mysdf  and  Lady  Seaward, 
and  a  bag  of  1000  dollars.  I  shared  my  clothes  with  Captain  Knight; 
and,  after  much  entreaty,  prevailed  on  him  to  accept  100  dollars,  as  a 
loon  to  meet  his  present  emergencies.  The  good  Friars  sent  into  the 
town,  at  my  request,  and  procured  us  some  excellent  Spanish  shoes,  and 
a  couple  of  mmirerosy  or  cocked  hats,  in  their  faiduon.  In  the  evening 
we  went  to  the  convent,  taking  with  us  two  lay  brothers  of  the  Francb* 
cans.  After  they  had  retired,  I  whispered  my  dear  EBza — "Here  are 
500  dollars,  which  place  at  the  i^easnre  of  that  good  lady:  but  tell  her, 
we  wish  the  lay  brother,  and  the  n^rowoman,  at  the  deserted  monastery, 
to  have  50  each :  and  we  desire  that  the  fishoman  and  his  wife  may 
have  100  each.  The  other  200  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Lady  Abbess, 
to  relieve  the  distressed.**  She  then  addressed  the  good  lady  in  French, 
lumding  her  the  bag ;  which  was  graciously  received,  wvtk  m»sry  <»>iiDL« 
mendations  for  our  generosity,  and  a  promise  of  falt\i£uiVy  v^f^ymi^ V». 
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.  On  tho  following  morning  I  sent  for  tho  doctor  to  the  monastery,  and 
presented  him  with  100  dollars,  in  the  presence  of  Padre  Guircino.  The 
worthy  medico  had  never  seen  so  large  a  fee  before ;  therefore  his  grateM 
acknowledgments  were  proportioned.  "  But  how  can  I  return  your  kind- 
nesses P'*  I  said,  to  good  Father  Guircino.  "I  am  the  servant  of  God," 
he  replied ;  **  you  owe  mo  nothing.**  This  was  true  religion,  worthy  of 
imitation  by  many  who  despise  all  that  are  not  so  happy  as  to  enjoy  the 
light  of  our  Reformed  Church. 

A  little  before  noon.  Captain  Knight  and  myself  went  to  pay  our 
respects  to  the  Admiral.  At  first  he  did  not  know  us ;  and,  on  recognising 
us,  he  affected  not  to  do  so.  "Who  the  devil  have  we  got  here?"  said 
he,  turning  to  Captain  Knight.  "  You  are  a  Spanish  hidalgo,  I  suppose!** 
Poor  Knight  looked  embarrassed,  and  bowed ;  then  pointing  to  me,  said, 
—  "Sir  Edward  Seaward  has  kindly  given  me  a  suit  of  his  clothes." 
The  old  gentleman  laughed  heartily;  immediately  afterwards  saying, 
**  Sir  Edward,  I  beg  your  pardon :  it  was  your  long-toed  shoes,  and 
three'comered  scrapers  that  puzzled  me.*'  Ho  took  the  opportunity  of 
speaking  with  warm  approbation  of  Lieutenant  Drake's  conduct;  regret- 
ting that,  as  so  few  Spanish  vessels  of  war  had  been  found  here,  there 
was  no  promotion  for  him,  although  he  well  deserved  it.  I  then  took 
leave  of  the  bravo  old  Admiral,  wishing  him  success  in  further  hamUing 
the  haughty  spirit  of  Spain,  and  hastened  on  board  our  little  vessel 

As  the  high  land  above  Point  Porto  BcUo  receded  from  our  view,  we 
<lcscried  a  ship  on  our  weather  bow,  steering  in.  Drake  asked  me  if  I 
thought  he  should  take  a  look  at  her,  or  keep  on  our  course.  I  answered, 
-"Certainly,  take  a  look  at  her;  she  may  prove  a  prize  to  yon:  bat 
.  :ike  care  you  arc  not  brought  to  action  by  a  superior  force :  rocoUect 
who  we  have  with  us." — "I  will  take  care  of  that,*'  he  replied.  Then 
taking  me  at  my  word,  he  wore,  and  stood  atliwart  her,  having  previously 
hoisted  Spanish  colours.  In  less  than  an  hour  he  came  within  hail  of  her: 
she  was  a  Spanish  merchant  ship,  but  mounted  eight  or  ten  guns.  As 
\>'e  stood  across  him,  Drake  ordered  our  proper  ensign  to  be  hdstcd; 
then  wearing  short  round,  boarded  him  on  the  quarter  in  a  moment,  and 
•urried  him  in  five  minutes,  without  firing  a  shot.  He  was  firom 
Lu  Guira,  with  indigo,  cocoa,  Peruvian  bark,  and  other  merchandise, 
!  K)und  to  Porto  Bello,  having  a  complement  of  twenty-four  men.  A  prise* 
Cluster,  with  a  suiHcient  number  of  hands,  being  then  put  on  board,  the 
I  wo  vessels  stood  on  quietly  to  the  northward. 

On  tho  evening  of  the  29th,  the  promontory  of  St.  Greorge's  Island  was 
discovered  by  the  man  at  the  mast-head.  We  ran  in  towards  it,  until 
the  sun  had  set;  when  Drake  thought  it  advisable  to  stand  off  until  the 
morning.  About  eight  o'clock  the  sea-breeze  reached  us  again,  and  we 
ji'^nm  made  sail ;  the  Porghee  having  hoisted  my  fiog,  tho  St  Geoi^ge's 
J'lck  at  tho  fore.    The  prize  bung  oul  Idl^i  oytu  colours,  with  a  union  jack 
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over  tbem.    The  colours  were  up  on  the  promontory' — and  our  hearts 
were  up  also. 

The  Porghee  had  scarcely  anchored,  when  the  deck  was  crowded  by 
those  we  loved,  and  by  those  who  loved  us  unfeignedly.  They  who  could 
not  embrace  us,  embraced  one  another,  and  wept,  or  looked  silently  on 
lis,  endeavouring  to  conceal  their  tears.  The  sickness  and  sorrow  I  had 
endured  at  Porto  Bello  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  my  frame  and 
features,  and  the  people  saw  it.  My  dear  Eliza,  too,  worn  almost  to  a 
shadow,  looking  not  like  a  thing  of  earth,  but  in  semblance  of  a  disem- 
bodied spirit,  stood  by  my  side.  Her  eyes  sympathised  with  the  people;, 
and  I,  too,  was  unmanned  by  the  scene. 
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By  dinner-time  we  were  sufficiently  refreshed  to  meet  our  friends,  and  to 
converse  with  them  on  the  subject  of  our  late  sufferings,  and  our 
glorious  deliverance.  Drake,  meanwhile,  had  merely  given  them  a  brief 
outline  of  what  had  happened  to  us. 

After  we  had  brought  the  subject  to  a  close,  I  could  not  suppress  my 
anxiety  to  know  the  posture  of  our  affairs  at  home.  But  Dr.  Grordon 
was  of  opinion  I  should  not  engage  in  any  business  matters  whatever,  for 
some  days  at  least.  ^  I  look  worse  than  I  am.  Doctor,**  said  I ;  *'  we  shall 
see  what  to-morrow  may  say."  —  **  Then,  Sir  Edward,"  whispered 
Van  Eempen,  who  had  stood  silently  by  my  chair  for  an  hour,  ''I  shall 
be  right  glad  to  say  a  word  to  you  to-morrow."  —  "  Say  it  now,  my  good 
friend,"  I  replied,  **  if  it  be  a  matter  of  any  moment  to  you."  **  The 
Porto  Bello  market,  sir.  I  saw  the  thing  the  instant  Captfun  Drake  told 
US  the  English  had  taken  the  place.  I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  consent 
to  our  proceeding  thither  forthwith ;  for  all  the  world  will  be  there  in 
a  few  weeks."  I  consented  to  this  proposal,  without  hesitation,  compli- 
menting Van  Eempen  on  his  commercial  acuteness. 

Soon  after  they  were  gone.  Dr.  Gordon  said,  "It  was  an  incumbent 
duty  on  him  to  take  care  of  Lady  Seaward  and  myself:  and  that  rest  of 
mind  and  of  body  were  essential  to  the  re-establishment  of  our  health : 
that  for  the  present  he  would  not  decide  on  the  medical  treatment  to  be 
pursued ;  but  he  was  inclined  to  think  we  had  taken  too  much  Jesuit*s 
bark,  or  it  had  been  given  injudiciously;  by  which  error  the  hepatic 
functions,  as  he  expressed  it,  had  been  partially  suspended;  and  he 
feared  that,  in  consequence,  the  spleen  had  begun  to  enlarge,  if  he  might 
judge  by  the  peculiar  aspect  of  countenance  which  that  disease  uniformly 
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produced.**  Diego  now  Tentured  to  say,  "Master  Diego  hapmMjMltiB 
Doctor  will  allow  him  to  take  Governor,  Sir  Edward,  and  his  lady,  eveij 
morning  for  ride  on  moles,  or  for  row  them  about  in  barge,  befare  break* 
£ut.**  On  this,  dear  did  Rota,  stej^nng  forward,  put  in  her  word,  saying, 
**  And  I  will  have  nice  chicken,  boiled  in  milk,  with  little  maoe,  for  my 
lady,  and  good  Master,  Sir  Edward,  when  tiiey  oome  back:  and  thi^ 
better  than  Doctor  physic  for  them.** -7 "We  will  discuss  your  prc^Msab 
by  and  by,  dame,**  replied  Dr.  Grordon ;  "for  the  present  they  most  be 
kept  Tery  quiet ;  and,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Diego  and  Mistress  Bota,  I  am 
the  responsible  person.** 

.  On  the  morrow,  Dr.  Gordon  paid  us  an  early  Tisit,  and  procjaeded, 
secundum  artem^  first  with  me,  and  then  with  Lady  Seaward.  The  pulse 
was  counted,  the  tongue  examined,  the  liver  and  spleen  pressed  upon  by 
his  hand :  sometimes  we  were  desired  to  make  a  deep  inspiration,  some- 
times to  sneeze.  Thb  being  done,  he  sat  down  for  half  an  hour  without 
speaking  a  word.  As  he  looked  more  grave  than  usual,  my  dear  wife  at 
last  addressed  him: — "Dr.  Gordon,  3*  you  think  Sir  Edward*8  case 
aerious,  I  insist  on  your  telling  me  so  unequivocally,  that  be  may 
immediately  return  to  England.** — "Indeed  no,  madam,**  he  replied;  "I 
ihinky  by  small  doses  of  sweet  mercury  and  Turkey  rhubarb,  and  the 
warm  salt-water  bath,  at  a  temperature  of  ninety-six  degrees,  with  gentle 
exercise  on  the  beasts  you  have  here,  taking  a  sail  or  a  row  now  and.  then 
upon  the  water,  observing  a  milk  diet  chiefly,  and  relaxation  of  mind— 
on  the  part  of  Sir  Edward — you  both  may  Tery  soon  be  pretty  well 
again.  But  I  cannot  say,**  continued  he,  afler  pausing  a  minute^  "that 
either  the  one  or  the  other  of  you  wiU  be  just  so  well  as  before  yoa  had 
the  fever  at  Porto  Bello.** 

When  the  Doctor  left  us.  Master  Diego  and  our  kind  Eota  were  Ofer* 
joyed  to  find  how  much  there  was  for  them  to  do.  The  old  lady  prepared 
a  bath  for  me  without  loss  of  time,  and  on  my  return  I  was  met  1^  my 
dear  sister,  with  her  baby.  The  sight  of  the  little  innocent  gave  me  in- 
expressible pleasure.  I  thought  its  eyes  so  like  those  of  my  Eliza,  that  I 
felt  as  if  I  could  gaee  on  them  for  ever.  "  You  will  call  it  Eliza,  my  deov 
sister,**  said  I,  as  I  looked  wistfully  upon  the  sweet  angeL — **YeS| 
brother,**  she  replied,  "  most  willingly ;  it  was  Drake*8  wish  ^t  I  should 
do  so,  and  I  am  now  doubly  happy  in  knowing  that  it  is  yours  also. 
Besides,  it  is  the  wish  of  my  own  heart,**  continued  she,  going  over  to 
my  dear  wife,  and  kissing  her  as  she  spoke :  "it  will  make  me  happy  to 
Cfdl  my  child  Eliza,  for  you  knpw  how  much  I  love  you.** 

Doctor  Gordon  came  in,  accompanied  by  my  brother  and  Van  Kempeoi 
in  the  evening,  bringing  with  him  a  bolus  for  each  of  us,  which  we  were 
to  take  at  night. 

After  settling  a  point  in  dispute  between  him,  as  fiscal,  and  the  other 
gentlemen,  I  told  our  merchants  that  Caotain  Drake  would  convoy  their 
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Vessels  to  Porto  Bello  as  soon  as  thej  could  be  got  ready.  Then,  plead* 
ing  indisposition,  I  left  them,  and  jcnned  mj  Eliza  in  her  own  room. 
Hiere  I  found  her  with  Rosalie,  and  our  dear  little  dog,  plajing  on  a  fine 
large  palm-leafed  mat,  that  had  been  made  for  ns  by  Ximenes  in  our 
absence.  I  was  not  ashamed  to  join  the  innocent  puty,  but  sat  down 
among  Ihem,  till  Fidele  by  his  kisses  and  caresses  drove  me  from  my 
position,  to  the  great  amusement  of  Rosalie,  and  delight  of  my  Eliza. 
But  we  had  now  to  take  Doctor  €rordon*s  heluses.  They  were  little  lesft 
than  a  musket  baU:  it  was  impossible  to  swallow  them.  After  some 
ddiberation,  we  proposed  to  chew  them,  as  they  were  principally  rhubarb^ 
and  wash  them  down  with  a  cup  of  coffee,  which  we  both  effected  tolerably 
wdl ;  and  in  this  way  we  contrived  to  take  the  medicine,  as  long  as  tifaMl 
Doctor  thought  necessary  to  prescribe  it,  which  might  be  alxMit  three 
weeks.  I  often  spoke  to  him,  to  put  it  in  some  other  form;  but  he  muk 
finmly  oljected,  saying,  ^It  is  the deobitnteia  bobu^  and  tharefix^  cannot 
he  other  tiian  a  bolus.**  To  this  pharmaceutical  dogma  we  were  obliged 
to  submit,  but  had  we  not  fallen  on  the  expedient  of  the  coffee,  by  whiek 
it  was  no  longer  a  bohu^  we  either  must  have  been  dioked  by  the  remedy^ 
or  deprived  altogether  of  its  benefit. 

In  a  &w  days  the  vessels  suled  for  Porto  BeQo.  It  was  on  the  4th  ef 
Deoonber.  I  seized  on  the  oj^portuntty  to  send  half  a  dozen  of  my  beat 
sheep  to  the  Admiral,  with  a  handscmie  private  letter,  in  addition  to  the 
.public  one,  on  the  subject  of  our  two  vessds  gdu^  to  his  port. 

After  their  departure  I  was  glad  to  find  myself  able  to  attend  at  in^ 
tervals  to  the  details  of  what  had  haj^ned,  and  to  what  had  been  d<»ng 
during  my  long  absence  frcmi  the  settlement.  Sickness  had  certunly 
been  more  prevalent  during  my  absence  than  usual ;  in  consequence  dt 
•which,  one  of  the  women  from  Carolina  had  died,  and  two  of  the  Grermaa 
^^hildren.  But  Diego  had  a  serious  visitation  to  impart  to  me,  worse 
Hiaa  the  plague  of  the  small-pox.  The  place  was  over-run  with  rattf 
and  he  could  not  imagine  whence  they  came.  I  now  wished  that  some 
-adventurous  Wkittington  might  come  to  the  port  with  a  cargo  of  iabbietf 
and  in  the  humour  I  was  in,  when  Diego  had  imparted  the  infi>rmation. 
•to  me,  I  think  I  should  have  given  him  his  own  price  fi^r  the  investmCT^ 
although  I  might  know  my  conscientious  fiscal,  the  Doctor,  would  not 
remit  one  fraction  on  the  ad  valorem  duty,  if  it  were  to  save  his  own 
nose  from  bdng  gnawed  off  by  the  vermin. 

Thare  were,  however,  some  small  dogs  at  German  Town  and  Allwoodls 
Bay.  "When  we  get  in  crop,  sir,"  said  Di^o,  **  you  give  me  dogs ;  and 
-  Jemmy  Purdy,  he  fiunous  rat-catcher,  sir ;  we  then  dig  all  them  out,  and 
kill  every  one.  Donna  Rata  always  live  under  cane  roots,  sir,  and  about 
in  holes."  When  the  time  for  taking  up  the  crops  came,  which  soon 
arrived,  Diego  marshalled  his  forces.    As  the  rats  were  du^  ovsl^  ^s^ 
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started,  the  dogs  generally  caught  hold  of  them,  but  the  creatures  were 
Tery  large  and  powerful,  and  bit  sharply,  so  that  sometimes  the  dogs  1^ 
them  go.  Furdy,  however,  always  killed  his  rat :  he  caught  it  adroitlj> 
and  grasped  it  fearlessly,  throwing  it  with  great  force  into  the  air,  nerer 
failing  to  strike  it  as  it  came  down  with  a  short  stick  he  held  in  his  left 
hand,  which  he  suddenly  shifted  over  to  the  right  **  Hit  him  at  onoe 
with  your  stick,  while  he  ia  on  the  ground  Furdy,**  said  I,  *' instead  of 
killing  him  as  you  do." — **  Can*t,  sir,**  he  replied ;  **  he  stop  for  me  to  pot 
hand  on  him ;  won*t  stop  to  hit  him  with  stick :  and  if  I  hit  him  with  sdok 
when  I  catch  him,  if  I  don*t  kill  him  dead  he  will  bite  me  to  the  bone.** 
And  this  was  true  enough ;  for  although  the  people  were  armed  witb 
sticks,  and  the  rats  passed  closely  among  them,  not  above  two  were  stmck 
and  killed*;  and  one  n^gro  was  bit  severely,  who  had  caught  a  rat  with 
the  hand,  and  then  strudc  it  with  his  stick  while  he  had  hold  of  it.  Whea 
the  enterprise  was  finished,  although  the  dogs  and  Purdy  had  killed 
nearly  thirty,  I  was  convinced  as  many  more  of  these  little  barbariasihid 
escaped. 

An  accession  of  five  families  from  Kingston,  Jamaica,  had  been  msde 
in  my  absence.  They  were  all  people  of  colour,  that  is,  Mulattoes,  and 
had  been  induced  to  come,  through  the  representations  of  the  elder 
Allwood,  who  had  made  a  trip  in  my  brother*s  schooner.  One  of  the 
men  was  a  tailor ;  the  other  I  do  not  know  what  to  call  him ;  there  wtf 
reason  to  suspect  he  had  been  a  slave  on  some  plantation  in  Jamaicai 
brought  up  to  the  anvil,  under  his  master's  white  workmen.  In  conse- 
quence, I  instituted  an  inquiry,  but  as  I  never  could  get  at  the  troth  of 
the  matter,  I  chose  rather  to  run  the  risk  of  letting  him  remain  quietlj 
where  he  was,  than  send  him  back  to  Kingston.  StiQ  I  felt,  that  although 
I  did  not  encourage  slavery,  nor  allow  it  at  Seaward  Islands,  yet  it  waf 
not  for  me  to  permit  Mr.  Allwood,  nor  any  one  else  among  us,  to  belisTe 
that  I  would  connive  at  the  desertion  of  slaves  from  their  masters  ift 
Jamaica;  whose  legal  property  I  was  bound  to  consider  them,  how  repug- 
nant soever  it  might  be  to  my  feelings  as  a  man  and  a  Christian  to  do  sOi 

About  a  month  previous  to  my  return,  a  discovery  of  some  consequence 
had  been  made  at  German  Town,  by  Adrian  Wor  and  William  Schwartfc 
The  few  pipes  brought  by  the  Grermans  had  become  quite  useless,  being 
either  worn  out,  or  broke  entirely ;  but  Adrian  Wor,  by  accident,  Ibund 
some  good  clay  below  the  rocky  face  of  the  hill  east  of  the  town,  with 
which  he  contrived  to  make  a  few  short  shapeless  pipes.  The  two  mea 
then  tried  their  hand  at  fabricating  some  brown  dishes,  in  which,  after  • 
few  failures,  they  succeeded  so  well,  that  I  desired  Hart  should  go  over  to 
German  Town,  with  a  load  of  bricks  in  the  Avon,  and  erect  a  spacious  kib 
for  these  men ;  which  he  did,  and  finished  it  before  the  end  of  the  montL 

On  Saturday,  the  22d  of  December,  there  was  a  grand  field-day.    We 
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mustered  seventj-two  rank  and  file,  including  Sergeant  Craig,  the  two 
corporals,  the  drillman,  and  drummers ;  besides  three  artillery-men,  who 
attended  muster  with  one  of  the  field-pieces.  Both  great  guns  and  small 
arms  were  exercised ;  the  business  finished  with  firing  ball  at  a  target. 

On  the  following  day,  which  was  the  Sabbath,  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
see  a  full  attendance  at  divine  worship.  The  people  were  all  remarkably 
clean  and  neatly  dressed,  every  one  wearing  straw  hats,  the  manufacture 
of  the  island.  Many  piersons,  black  as  well  as  white,  joined  in  the  hymns ; 
and  a  joyous  feeling  seemed  to  be  imparted  to  the  whole  congregation,  by 
the  discourse  of  our  excellent  pastor,  who  took  his  text  firom  the  second 
diapt«r  of  St.  Matthew :— "  Where  is  he  that  is  bom  King  of  the  Jewsf 
for  we  have  seen  hie  star  in  the  East,  and  are  come  to  worship  him,** 

The  Tuesday  following  was  Christmas-day.  The  dawn  was  awakened 
by  the  drum  and  fife  playing,  ^  The  JReveiUez**  Every  thing  had  been 
.provided  for  the  Isthmean  games^  and  a  festival  enjoyment  prepared,  for 
the  people,  and  ourselves,  as  on  the  preceding  year.  All  our  friends 
banquetted  with  us  at  the  mansion.  Master  Diego  stood  behind  my 
diair,  in  state,  dressed  in  his  blue  and  gold,  being  more  superbly  attired 
than,  but  equal  in  self-importance  to.  King  Cudjoe  of  the  Maroons, 
I  confess  I  felt  proud,  as  I  sat  opposite  to  my  beloved  wife,  in  gazing 
on  her,  and  on  the  cross  she  wore ;  and  in  the  recollection  of  the  love  and 
friendship  the  royal  bestower  of  it  had  on  all  occasions  manifested  for 
her  who  wore  it.  I  felt  proud,  also,  in  seeing  myself  surroimded  by 
^ififectionate  relations  and  kind  friends. 

After  dinner,  Rosalie  came  in  with  Mr.  Rowley's  children.  She,  as 
well  as  they,  was  desired  to  take  a  seat  at  the  table.  Rosalie  was  modest, 
though  frank  and  lively ;  she  hesitated  to  take  the  chair  offered  to  her. 
—^Mademoiselle  FUibert,"  said  my  dear  Eliza,  *^I  seize  on  the  oppor- 
tunity this  day  affords  me,  of  seating  you  among  my  friends,  and  by  the 
ffde  of  those  dear  children  whom  we  love.  Their  father,  and  your  father, 
snd  my  father, — ministers  of  the  same  Lord,  whose  day  we  now  celebrate, 
•—presents  a  bond  of  union  I  am  not  disposed  to  reject.  I  therefore 
desire  you  to  be  seated  among  us ;  and  because  I  esteem  you  for  your 
p^wn  sake,  I  wish  henceforth  to  rank  you  among  my  friends,  and  to  treat 
you  as  my  companion,  and  ds  one  of  tibe  family.** — Rosalie  expressed  her 
thanks,  with  much  good  feeling  and  courtesy,  as  she  sat  down ;  on  which 
I  drank  her  health,  all  our  friends  following  my  example.  Then  she 
song,  and  played  to  us  on  her  guitar ;  and  the  day  was  made  to  resound 
with  decent  joy,  throughout  the  settlement. 

On  the  27th,  we  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  intelligence  from  the 
hok-aut  on  the  promontory,  that  the  Porghee  was  in  sight.  I  was  re- 
joiced to  see  Drake  again.  He  brought  me  a  letter  from  the  Admiral, 
which  was  short,  but  quite  satisfactory;-^ 
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"Dear  Sir, 

'*  All  you  wish  shall  be  done.    Thank  you  for  the  ahegp. 
"Yours, 

"Edward  Yenua.** 

"  Laconic  enough,  Drake,**  said  I :  "  howerer,  it  says  all  I  ahoold  done. 
— The  Admiral,  we  know,  is  a  man  of  deeds,  and  not  of  words.*'—'*! 
assure  jou.  Sir  Edward,**  replied  Drake,  "he  was  not  so  hard  up  ftr 
words  in  speech  as  on  paper :  he  said  you  were  *a  fine  fifiUoir,  dirtSf 
used;*  and  he  had  great  pleasure  in  serving  you. — The  manner  in  wlaek 
he  behaved,  showed  his  sincerity.**  Then  turning  to  my  bfoUier,  wli6 
stood  by,  eager  to  hear  more, — "Mr.  Seaward,**  continued  Drake^  "I 
have  a  letter  for  you,  fbom  Mynheer  Yan  Eempen,  and  a  remittaaoe  oa 
1x>ard  on  account  of  sales,  up  to  the  day  of  my  departurOi  to  the  tune  of 
€000  dollars.** 

Drake  then  resumed  his  discourse  to  me.  He  had  arrived  at  FortO 
Sello  on  the  8th;  and  he  sailed  thence  again,  in  company  with  a  aqiiadnB 
of  men  o£  war;  but  finally  received  orders,  on  the  Sith,  to  makt  Ae 
best  of  his  way  to  Seaward  Islands,  and  thence  go  on  to  Jamaica  iriA 
the  prize.  "Well,  Captain  Drake,**  said  I,  affecting  an  austere  lOM, 
"  and  what  is  your  intention  as  to  the  time  of  your  sailing  fiir  Jamaieaf  ** 
— "  To  obey  the  Admiral*s  order  promptly.  Sir  Edward,**  he  rqilied:  **! 
will  sail  to-morrow,  if  you  have  no  Objection.** — "To-morrow,  Drfike^ 
are  you  mad?  look  at  the  weather,*'  was  my  reply. — "The  weate 
must  not  prevent  me,  Sir  Edward ;  it  ought  not.  The  Admiral  ia  at  leii 
and  I  dare  not  skulk  in  harbour,**  answered  my  gallant  finend.— -"Then, 
Captain  Drake,  for  the  good  of  hia  Majesty*s  service,  the  Gtrremor  d 
Seaward  Islands  will  prevent  you,**  said  I,  "firom  drowmng  yoarsdf  tt^ 
crew,  because  you  think  it  your  duty  to  obey  the  Admiral*8  orders,  f> 
the  face  of  an  approaching  tempest  I  Get  your  sdiooner  into  l^eoiy 
jCreek ;  tow  your  prize  in  there  also.  Do  it  without  loaa  of  time:  aai 
you  shall  have  my  written  order  for  all  I  now  command  to  be  done."-* 
"  Sir,  I  obey,**  said  Drake  gravely ;  then,  taking  a  glass  of  wiafl^  fc0 
quitted  the  hall  to  put  my  orders  into  execution. 

The  bad  weather  did  not  come  on  so  instantaneously  as  I  expeots^r 
yet  it  continued  to  lower  and  threaten  daily;  being  sometimes  calm,  woat' 
times  blowing  sharply  all  roimd  the  compass.  On  Tuesday,  tiie  Ist^ 
January,  it  was  calm  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  At  smiMt 
the  clouds  gathered  and  broke,  sending  forth  awful  shoots  of  £atkd 
lightning,  closely  followed  by  heavy  peals  of  thunder,  like  the  firing  o^ 
the  ships  at  Porto  Bello  on  the  Hierro  fort.  It  then  blew  a  tremcndotf 
gale,  mostly  from  the  westward.  The  storm  continued  with  little  \ 
ruption  for  three  days,  blowing  a  hiuricane,  and  pouring  down  i 
of  water  at  intervals,  like  the  cascade  of  a  great  river. 
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'Early  on  Saturday  morning  our  three  hohnniis  were  on  the  alert^  one 
on  the  promontorj,  another  at  the  flag-staff  on  the  height  above  German 
Town,  and  the  third  on  the  summit  of  the  Sugar-Loaf  Hill  on  Edward's 
Island;  where  Drake  had  planted  a  flag-staff  also,  and  up  to  which  an 
indifferent  cork-screw  walk  had  been  cut  in  my  absence.  From  this 
last  post  a  Tessel  was  seen  in  distress  to  the  north-west,  evidently 
stranded.  Although  the  weather  continued  still  IxMsterous,  and  a  heavy 
lea  was  rolling  in  upon  the  reefs  to  the  westward,  Brake  lost  no  time  in 
Manning  my  barge  and  his  own  boat  with  some  of  his  best  men,  and 
Bude  the  best  of  his  way  round  the  south  headland  of  £dward*s  Island^ 
keqiing  between  the  innermost  range  of  breakers  and  the  shore. 

A  Httle  before  noon  one  of  the  boats  returned  to  say,  Uiat  the  vessel 
mwm  a  Kingston  privateer;  and  that  all  the  people  would  be  saved* 
Before  night,  the  whole  of  the  crew,  thirty-five  men  and  the  captain, 
were  safely  landed  at  the  village,  and  every  comfort  afforded  them  that 
nor  present  situation  would  admit. 

In  ooaosuhation  with  Mr.  Kowley,  I  determined  to  borrow  the  Lord's 
Isy,  and  work,  as  our  need  was  pressing ;  and  to  dedicate  an  early  day, 
m  lien,  to  fisisting  and  prayer,  which,  we  might  hc^  in  miercy  would  be 
loeepted.  Hiis  I  made  known  at  night  to  the  peo|de;  and  we  proceeded 
m  Sunday  morning,  at  daylight,  the  day  bdng  fine,  and  the  weather 
lettied,  to  repair  our  most  urgent  damages.  During  the  greater  part  of 
Jie  week  every  person  in  die  settlement  was  actively  employed  one  way 
r  otlier,  in  repairing  the  injuries  sustained  from  the  hurricane,  and  in 
umishing  supplies  for  the  privateer's  crew. 

On  Friday  we  held  a  solemn  fast;  and  on  the  fi^llowing  Sunday  divine 
enrice  was  observed  with  due  solemnity;  after  which,  Mr.  Bowley 
liristened  Drake's  dear  little  girl  '*  Eliza."  The  privateer's  men  re« 
Moned  at  their  work  as  usual;  but  I  sent  a  message  to  the  Captain, 
eqnesting  him  to  come  to  prayers :  this  be  treated  with  derision,  only 
nyg^^g  St  the  messenger. 

I>rake  sailed  with  his  prize  cm  Tuesday,  the  l(>th,  and  my  brother 
ocompanied  him,  taking  with  him  the  6000  ddHars  that  Van  Kempen 
ad  sent  from  Porto  Bello,  and  about  14,000  more,  which  he  had  lately 
massed  by  commerce.  Drake  told  me  I  must  not  expect  his  return 
nder  a  month,  for  the  schooner  required  new  sheathing,  and  many  other 
epairs.    Dieg<^  who  then  stood  by  at  the  time,  eagerly  said, — ''And 

00  cats,  Captain  Drake." — '*  Thank  you.  Master  Di^o,"  I  exclaimed, 

1  had  forgot  that  most  important  commission.  Bring  us  a  good  com- 
lement  of  rat-killers,  but  not  quite  100." — ''N^ot  one  too  much,  sir," 
esumed  Diego;  "the  rats  very  powerfril,  sir." — "Very  well,"  replied 
>rake,  **  Pll  see  to  it,  Master  Diego." 

The  captain  of  the  privateer  would  neither  send  any  oni^  \a  S«xs^<;sab 
n  the  Forghee,  nor  write  hj  Captain  Drake,  nor  ^e  accy  ^"Oft  \a  ^\tfnsv 
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his  Tessel  belonged;  which  induced  us  to  suspect  there  was  Bomething 
wrong  about  him  and  his  vessel.  He  himself  was  an  Anglo- AmericaD^ 
named  Barnes;  his  crew,  whites,  mulattoes,  and  blacks;  some  of  all 
nations ;  something  like  ourselves  in  that  respect.  The  Porghee  was  not 
two  days  gone  before  this  fellow  and  his  people  began  to  manifest  not 
only  ungrateful,  but  insubordinate  conduct.  Although  they  were  well 
supplied  with  provisions  every  morning,  a  strong  party  of  them  went  orer 
to  German  Town,  where  they  took  away  fowls,  and  behaved  with  great 
indecency  to  some  of  the  women.  On  hearing  this,  I  sent  to  Martin, 
ordering  him  to  return  with  the  Avon  and  the  other  boats,  but  to  leare 
one  canoe.  I  was  not  a  little  astonished  when  Martin  re-appeared 
without  the  boats ;  but  I  was  doubly  astonished  when  he  said,  **  They  take 
away  the  boat  from  German  Town,  sir, — privateer,  no  English  privateer 
at  all,  sir,  no  more  than  buccaneer;  rob,  plunder,  and  kill  everybody. 

This  was  a  very  unpleasant  business.  The  villain  had  all  our  boats,  ei« 
cepting  my  barge,  and  two  canoes ;  and  I  now  had  sufficient  reasons  fic 
considering  him  an  arrant  pirate,  and  for  believing  that  his  intentaon 
might  be  to  put  to  sea  in  the  Avon,  with  his  most  valuable  efieots,  and 
rob  and  plunder  the  settlement  for  sea  stock ;  and  perhaps  take  all  the 
other  boats  with  him  for  his  better  accommodation.  I,  however,  dif 
sembledmy  displeasure;  and  provisions  were  forwarded  the  next  momix^ 
as  usual,  with  a  civil  message,  requesting  the  boats ;  to  which  he  returned 
a  surly  answer,  saying — '*He  was  not  done  with  them;*'  at  the  same 
time  making  a  requisition  of  certain  things  to  be  sent  the  next  dsjTi 
in  addition  to  the  customary  supply.  When  I  received  his  message)! 
lost  no  time  in  making  the  best  dispositions  in  my  power  to  get  our  whole 
hand  together,  so  as  to  transport  them  to  Allwood*s  Bay  by  ten  o*ch)dc 
that  night,  which  was  very  quickly  and  quietly  accomplished. 

Sergeant  Craig  supplied  every  man*s  cartouche-box  with  twelve  rounds 
of  ball  cartridge,  and  made  the  men  dress.  This  was  the  more  necessaiji 
as  I  learned  from  Martin  that  the  fellows  had  saved  both  half-pikes  aiid 
cutlasses  from  the  wreck,  and  also  fire-arms,  though  he  bdieved  so 
gunpowder. 

By  eleven  o*clock  our  whole  body,  about  sixty  men,  were  formed  in 
double  rank  in  front  of  Allwood's  house.  At  the  same  time  I  despatched 
the  barge  round  with  Diego  and  his  own  crew,  accompanied  by  Martin 
and  Purdy,  all  well  armed,  with  directions  to  seize  th^  Avon  and  the 
other  boats,  or  to  prevent  their  escape,  should  any  of  the  pirates  be 
embarked  in  them.  In  an  hour  we  arrived  at  the  further  end  of  Lon^ 
Bay,  where  we  halted,  and  fixed  bayonets;  and  then  surrounded  the 
canvass  sheds  of  the  pirates,  by  five  divisions,  of  twelve  men  each.  In  an 
instant  the  fellows  were  on  the  alert,  the  Captain  hallooing  out  **Citt* 
lasses  I  *'  On  which  I  said,  in  a  loud  voice, ''  That  every  man  of  his  should 
loMtaatljr  be  Mbot  who  appeared  ^itHi  e^  i^ika  or  cutlass.**    I  spoke  loud 
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enough  to  be  heard  by  the  whole  party.  But  the  Captain  was  not 
disposed  to  yield ;  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  order  the  people  to  charge 
the  villains.  Young  Allwood  was  cut  down  at  the  onset,  and  another 
man  of  ours  also :  but  our  bold  fellows  pushed  forward  on  them,  at  once 
overpowering  them.  But  even  then  we  found  much  difficulty  in  com- 
pletely subduing  and  securing  them,  they  being  desperate  ruffians,  and 
their  Captain  fighting  like  a  badger  in  a  comer  of  the  rock.  As  fast, 
however,  as  we  could  do  it,  they  were  tied,  two  and  two  together,  with 
liieir  own  ropes ;  and  the  whole  crew,  except  two  killed  and  four  wounded, 
were  made  to  sit  together  on  the  sand,  with  a  guard  round  them. 

My  thoughts  soon  turned  on  those  left  at  home;  and  in  consequence 
I  despatched  messengers  to  inform  Lady  Seaward  and  all  hands  that  the 
pirates  were  secured.  For  I  felt  that  my  own  dear  wife,  and  every  other 
man*s  dear  wife,  might  not  be  without  great  anxiety  on  the  occasion; 
although  no  one  could  have  expected  that  fellows  almost  unarmed 
would  have  offered  resistance  to  a  body  of  well-appointed  men  double 
Hieir  numbers. 

Doctor  Gordon  took  charge  of  the  wounded  men  on  the  field ;  and  at 
dawn  of  day,  the  two  men  killed  were  buried  where  they  fell.  On 
examination,  I  discovered  a  little  bag  in  the  Captain's  pocket,  which 
contained  emeralds  of  some  value ;  likewise  some  Portuguese  Johannas, 
and  moidores,  in  his  purse.  The  men,  also,  were  despoiled  of  some  gold, 
a  good  deal  of  silver,  and  a  few  knives. 

The  captain  remained  perfectly  sullen :  he  was  an  ugly  black-whiskered 
fellow,  looking  like  a  wild  boar  tied  for  the  slaughter.  But  some  of  the 
men  were  conciliatory,  saying  a  good  deal ;  enough  to  let  us  know  there 
were  plenty  of  pieces  of  eight,  and  some  smaller  money,  in  bags  under 
the  canvass  sheds.  There  was  no  article  of  value  besides  the  coin,  of 
which  there  were  9000  pieces  of  eight,  in  bags,  and  four  bags  of  piastres, 
amounting  to  4300  pieces  of  eight  more.  There  were  thirty-six  cutlasses, 
as  many  half  pikes,  twenty  old  muskets,  five  hangers,  one  of  which  was 
very  handsome,  a  parcel  of  damaged  sails  and  spars,  some  bales  of  silk, 
and  other  things.  It  came  out,  before  we  had  done,  that  it  had  been 
their  intention  to  have  built  a  small  vessel  out  of  the  remains  of  the 
wreck,  with  which  they  intended  to  depart ;  but  as  the  Captain  thought 
the  Avon  might  do  just  as  well,  he  said  it  would  save  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  trouble  if  they  would  seize  her :  and  they  confessed  that  they  did 
intend  to  put  his  plan  into  immediate  execution :  but  where  he  was  to 
«ail  with  her,  they  did  not  know,  or  would  not  tell. 

My  dear  wife,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rowley,  and  Rosalie,  with  kind- 
hearted  Mistress  Rota,  were  all  upon  the  beach  to  greet  me  on  my 
landing.    My  beloved  Eliza  caught  my  hand,  as  I  stepped  from  the  boat. 
**  Welcome,  my  Edward,"  she  said;  "is  all  well?" — ^'' J^  \i  ^<^tss^ 
love,"  I  replied  /  "  hjr  the  mercy  of  God,  we  have  been  xea^xj^a^  fe^-oi.  '^^ 
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perfidy  of  those  villains/*  Mr.  Rowley  would  have  giTen  me  hb  arm,  bat. 
that  my  dear  Eliza  would  not  concede  to  any  human  being :  8o»  ordering 
Diego  and  his  men  to  bring  up  the  bullion  and  the  arms,  I  leaned  on  one 
who  was  bom  to  lean  on  me;  and  we  walked  up  quietly  together, 
followed  by  our  friends. 

At  breidcfast,  I  detailed  all  that  had  occurred.  To  many,  rach  a  reokil 
would  have  occasioned  only  emotions  of  indignation  at  the  ungratcAil 
perfidy  of  the  pirate  and  his  crew :  but  Mr.  Rowley  lamented  orer  ibn 
lost  condition,  as  sinfbl  men ;  and  my  tender  Eliza  dropped  a  tear,  wbtt 
I  said,  **Two  of  them  were  killed,  and  buried  on  the  spot  where  HSmj 
fell'*  Ailter  this  I  walked  to  the  plank-house;  before  which  all  liie 
prisoners  were  standing.  I  desired  Sergeant  Craig  to  unpinion  the 
Captain,  but  to  keep  his  legs  fettered,  and  then  confine  him  in  the  plank- 
house;  where  a  sentry  must  always  be  kept  over  him.  All  the  o^mt 
fellows,  who  amounted  to  twenty-four,  were  marched  within  the  ctfs 
storehouse  stoocada  I  told  them,  I  knew  they  were  jnrates,  withoat 
letter  of  marque  or  commission ;  and  that  as  such,  every  one  of  them  wn- 
liable  to  be  hung;  but  now  was  the  time  for  any  who  oboae  to  ant 
themselves  to  come  £arward  and  depose  to  the  facts  of  their  CqHiia*f 
conduct;  and  that  within  an  hour  I  would  send  to  see  who  were  diiqpoisi 
to  speak  the  truth.  This  was  declared  in  English,  in  Freneh,  hi 
Spanish,  and  in  Dutch,  by  different  persons. 

Within  the  hour,  two  men  came  forward,  and  were  brought  to  ths 
diansion.  They  were  Englishmen,  and  Comishmen  from  Mevagiiiey* 
They  stated  that  they  had  entered  with  the  pirate,  to  save  their  livsi; 
that  the  vessel  they  first  belonged  to  had  been  plundered  and  bomed  hf 
the  pirate ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  crew,  with  their  Captain,  been  mada 
to  loiilk  the  pkmk.  They  detailed  enormities  I  will  not  repeat;  but  itatsd 
that  the  purate  had  a  rendezvous,  where  another  like  himself  resorted  to^ 
on  a  small  island  near  the  Mosquito  shore.  I  took  the  depoiitiQiii  of 
these  men  before  Mr.  Rowley ;  and  then  placed  them  again  in  confine* 
ment,  but  separate  from  the  others,  in  a  house  of  the  village.  I  desved 
two  more  witnesses  of  a  different  nation,  which  I  soon  found  in  a  French- 
man and  a  Spanianl,  who,  on  being  examined,  substantiated  what  tha 
Englishmen  had  said.  I  took  depositions  from  these  men  also ;  and  thii 
was  enough. 

I  was  determined  not  to  allow  the  great  body  of  villains  to  eat  tha 
bread  of  idleness ;  and  I  ordered  the  twenty  that  were  confined  witlua 
the  stoccado  to  be  divided  among  the  settlers,  and  set  to  work  to-morro# 
morning,  tied  by  the  leg,  two  and  two :  Diego  being  instructed  to  emph>f 
the  four  King's  emdenees  on  our  own  grounds,  at  the  silk  cotton-tree 
plantation. 

Early  the  next  morning  twenty  cutlasses  were  distributed  among  the 
most  discreet  men  of  our  different  aettiements^  and  the  pirates  dirided 
among  them.     The  smith  was  ordered  to  ToaSiite  *>]^i^\».Tv>X^  ycoda  ^vst  the 
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legs  of  the  pirate  Captain ;  for  tliis  ruffian  breathed  nothing  but  vengeance 
and  defiance.  I,  however,  kept  him  on  biscuit  and  water,  and  obliged 
him  to  pick  oakum  for  his  pastime  and  muntenance. 

The  agricultural  operations  now  went  on  apace;  every  one  being 
anployed,  and  the  additional  piratical  hands  giving  great  assistancei 
There  waa,  however,  no  muster-day  on  the  following  Saturday.  But  we 
Qbserved  the  Sabbath  as  usual,  and  brought  the  delinquenta  up  to  the 
hallowed  ^t,  as  possibly  some  good  might  come  of  it.  On  the  followixig 
Saturday,  the  2d  of  February,  the  labours  of  the  field  being  nearly 
filliped,  I  felt  myself  at  liberty  to  resume  our  military  muster. 

When  our  men  were  drawn  up,  I  addressed  them  on  the  subject  of  the 
kte  encounter  on  Edward's  Island.  I  tdd  them  that  the  persons  we  had 
made  j»risonen  weare  jMrates, — miscreants  that  plundered  all  nations; 
who,  not  having  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  ran  forward  in  a  career 
of  wiokednefls,  carrying  death  and  destruction  in  its  path,  to  every  one 
they  could  overcome;  but  now  aiding,  as  all  wicke^ess  does  aid,  ia 
Uidr  own  destruction.  Thai  I  said — *^My  brave  fellows!  you  are  all 
enlikled  to  my  best  thanks,  for  you  all  did  your  duty  cheerfully  and 
UDQstesitatiou^y.  Connderable  booty,  in  silvar,  has  beai  taken;  and  I 
ahell  lose  no  time  in  petitioning  the  King  of  England  to  allow  me  to 
divide  it  anumg  you,  in  such  {MK^sortions  as  he  may  direct.** 

Li  the  evaiing,  when  Sergeant  Craig  came  to  me  for  (urders,  he  told 
me  that  Barnes,  the  Pirate  Captain,  said,  he  did  not  think,  when  the 
Kbijf •  tehooner  sailed,  there  were  above  seven  men-at-arms  left  on  the 
idand; — that  he  was  thunderstruck  when  he  and  his  party  were  sur- 
ttmaded  by  scMiers, — he  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes,  and  for  a  few 
miiratea  lliou^  he  must  be  dreaming; — that  if  he  had  known  how  it 
«u^  he  would  have  put  our  pipe  out  the  ni^t  beforo, — he  would  have 
given  the  Gioreinor  promotionl  *^The  rascal  had  the  hardihood  to  tell 
jMi  tins^  Craig?**  said  L — **  Yes,  sir,**  he  replied ;  "  and  seemed  to  have 
no  oiher  regret,  tiian  his  not  having  done  it.** 

On  -^e  next  day,  which  was  the  Sabbath,  our  good  minister  preached 
expressly  to  the  deluded  men ;  but  I  did  not  admit  their  Captain.  He 
was  kept  in  close  oonfinement  at  the  plank-house,  with  a  sentry  over  him. 
However,  in  the  course  of  the  week,  Mr.  Rowley  desired  permission  to 
ydfnt  him  in  his  derical  capacity ;  which  I  readily  granted. 

On  McHiday  morning,  I  turned  out  the  pirate  crew  in  a  body,  and 
told  than,  that  their  fiite,  perhaps,  depended  on  their  orderly  behaviour  r 
that  I  was  about  to  try  them,  by  sending  them  altc^ether  to  comjdete  a> 
^oad  on  the  oj^iosite  island.  They  promised  fairly ;  and  I  sent  the  whole 
gang,  excq>thig  the  King's  evidences,  to  Allwood*s  Bay ;  placing  over 
tiiem  as  a  guard  the  three  artillerymen,  with  orders  to  see  them  finish  the 
apiral  road  up  to  the  summit  of  the  Sugar-Loaf  HaIL)  ^^^gK&iS^^  \a  ^^ 
plan  Drake  had  once  explained  to  me. 
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CHAPTER  XXVni. 

On  the  26tli  of  February,  Van  Kempen  returned  with  the  galliot  Vkt 
schooner  irom  Porto  Bello.  His  expedition  had  been  successfiil  bejond 
expectation.  On  Wednesday,  the  5th  of  March,  Drake  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  came  to  anchor  in  the  afternoon.  He  brought  a  schooner  iritk 
him  under  convoy,  and  the  Mary,  my  imcle's  brig,  also  came  in  with 
him.  Drake  also  brought  an  officer  of  engineers  with  him.  This  oflieer 
had  been  sent  from  England  to  join  Admiral  Vernon,  but  arrived  too  late 
by  a  few  days,  the  Admiral  having  sailed  from  Jamaica,  on  the  25ih  of 
February ;  to  which  place  he  had  gone,  after  the  great  January  stonOt 
by  which  he  had  suffered  severely. 

I  greeted  my  brave  fellow  with  a  hearty  welcome  on  his  landing.  **I 
must  see  my  Maria,"  said  he ;  **  but  will  come  agfun  before  sunset"-* 
**Not  so  fast,  my  dear  fiiend,"  I  exclaimed;  "I  cannot  allow  yoti  to  go 
to  Spring  Hill  without  first  telling  you  that  it  is  occupied  by  pirateii*' 
Drake  stared  at  me ;  and  then  said,  *'  What  am  I  to  make  of  liStf 
hr  Edward?^'  "The  fact  is,"  returned  I,  "we  have  been  undar 
the  necessity  of  seizing  those  fellows  you  saved  frt>m  the  wredc  I 
have  discovered  them  to  be  pirates ;  and  there  are  now  twenty  of  then, 
under  a  guard,  employed  in  making  the  corkscrew  road  you  projected, 
from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  Sugar-Loaf  Hill." — "I  should  like  to  see 
it,"  exclaimed  the  engineer.  "  We  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  it 
to  you  to-morrow.  Captain  Frazer,"  I  replied.  "Now,  my  dear  Drake^** 
continued  I,  "be  off  and  do  not  let  me  see  your  face  here  again  to-ni^t; 
but  to-morrow,  as  early  as  you  please.  Drake  did  not  wait  anc^dier 
bidding ;  but  was  making  his  escape  in  right  earnest,  when  Master  Di^ 
like  a  black  genius,  seized  on  the  unlucky  wight,  exclaiming— "  Los  Oakatt 
Capitan  nohile  /"  —  **  What  the  devil  do  you  want,  Diego  P"  replied  Drake^ 
hastening  away,  with  my  zealous  mtyor  domo  at  his  heels. — "The  ctti» 
Captain  Drake  I"  vociferated  he. — "  O,  there  are  two  sacks  full  of  them,** 
rejoined  Drake. — "Your  pardon,  Capitan  nobiky*  replied  Diego,  makio^ 
a  dead  stand,  and  bowing  profoundly;  "I  ask  pardon  for  great  bid 
manners,  sir."  Drake  was  the  best  tempered  fellow  in  the  world;  tOt 
turning  round,  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  having  returned  Master  Diego*s 
low  bow,  made  a  precipitate  retreat  to  the  boat,  and  rowed  ofl^  with  lH 
expedition,  for  his  chateau. 

After  coffee,  Captain  Frazer  and  myself  walked  out  to  the  battery* 

He  surveyed  it  for  some  time  without  making  any  observations,  then 

asked  me  what  other  batteries  I  had  on  the  Island.    I  told  him,  we  bid 

onljr  one  gun  on  the  height  above  us.    Sergeant  Craig  was  in  attendance! 

so  we  ascended  the  promontory  all  V>g;eXW,   Yrom  tha  fiag-stafi^  CaptiiB 
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Prazer  liad  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  islands,  their  cjiaonels,  and  harbour. 
He  asked  many  questions  respecting  all  these  points ;  on  which  I  was 
able  to  satisfy  him  tolerably  well. 

Kext  morning  I  laid  the  chart  of  the  islands  before  Captain  Frazer,  by 
bis  desire;  and  he  soon  made  it  clear  to  me,  that  the  ten  guns  were 
placed  in  a  worse  than  useless  position.  He  said,  where  they  now  were, 
they  could  make  no  defence  against  the  entrance  of  ships ;  and  that  the 
battery  was  too  weak  to  do  anything  after  a  force  had  got  in :  in  fact, 
it  would  only  serve  to  draw  a  destructive  fire  upon  my  own  residence. 
He  thought  the  rock  below  the  conical  hill  was  the  best  place  for  a 
battery.  "And,"  continued  he,  "if  you  were  to  place  a  large  gun,  with 
a  depressing  carriage,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  above  the  rock,  that  gun 
would  command  the  fort  below.  But  we  will  visit  the  opposite  side,  and 
I  shall  then  be  able  to  speak  more  positively  on  the  subject." 

After  breakfast,  we  went  to  Allwood*s  Bay,  and  reconnoitred  the 
Tock  opposite  the  great  conical  hill.  Here  Captain  Frazer  now  expressed 
himself  as  being  quite  certain  of  the  eligibility  of  the  plan  he  had  sug- 
gested. Drake  was  delighted  with  what  had  been  done,  and  by  the  plan 
in  contemplation.  When  we  had  winded  up  the  spiral  road,  until  it 
brought  us  immediately  opposite  to  the  black  rock,  on  which  the  new 
fort  was  to  be  constructed,  Captain  Frazer  suddenly  stood  still,  and 
8idd — "We  will  throw  a  drawbridge  over  the  narrow  pass,  from  this 
point,  to  our  intended  fort.  I  think  we  stand  twenty-four  feet  above 
the  pass.  This  must  be  the  only  entrance  to  the  fort.  Such  a  position 
will  add  much  to  its  security."  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  idea ;  and 
admired  the  sagacity,  which,  in  a  moment,  saw  its  application  to  the 
situation  of  our  proposed  new  battery.         ' 

After  paying  our  respects  to  Mrs.  Drake,  we  proceeded  in  my  barge 
to  reconnoitre  the  positions  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
>Aiter  some  time  Captain  Frazer  fixed  on  the  steep  rocky  eminence 
ffltnated  towards  the  n.  e.  point  of  Edward's  Island,  for  two  guns ;  which 
would  at  once  command  the  northern  channel,  cover  Peccary  Field  Bay, 
and  co-operate  with  the  fort,  to  be  built  opposite  Spring  Hill,  in  scouring 
the  whole  harbour. 

Having  completed  the  object  of  our  survey,  and  being  near  the  spot 
"where  the  pirates'  vacant  encampment  yet  stood,  I  told  them  the  story 
of  the  conspiracy,  and  fought  the  battle  over  again.  "  The  scoundrels  I " 
exclaimed  Frazer. — "  Ah,  but  brave  fellows.  Sir  Edward ! "  cried  Drake ; 
*'  fine  fellows,  if  in  a  good  cause !  See  how  they  laid  about  them  with 
their  cutlasses  I  if  the  King  of  Spain's  guards  had  been  opposed  to  them, 
it  would  have  been  the  same." — "  That's  all  very  fine,"  observed  Captain 
iFrazer,  "but  their  cause  was  a  bad  one,  and  thit  is  the  present  question ; 
and  if  they  get  their  deserts,  every  man  of  them  must  be  haa^odu"  — 
**  I  own  that ;  but  I  have  promised  to  save  them  all,  \£  1  <iwci^''  ^^\^% 
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^  except  the  captain.  And  it  is  my  intention  to  send  him,  hj  and  bj,  in 
the  Forghec,  to  Jamaica  to  be  tried.  Foiir  of  his  crew  haye  impeached 
him/'  said  I,  ^^  with  plundering  vessels  of  different  nations,  and  forcing 
their  captains,  passengers,  and  crews  to  waUt  the  pUxnk^ — "Walk  the 
plank ! "  inquired  Captain  Frazer ;  "  what  is  that  ?"  —  "  It  is,"  I  replied, 
**  nothing  more  nor  less  than  forcing  them  to  walk  overboard  into  the  sea.** 

After  dinner.  Captain  Frazer  was  so  kind  as  to  draw  out  plans  for  the 
two  forts  he  had  suggested ;  and  made  the  model  of  a  depressing  carriage^ 
for  the  large  gun,  to  be  moimted  on  the  summit  of  the  Sugar-Loaf  H31: 
which  sort  of  gun,  he  said,  he  had  no  doubt  could  be  easily  obtained  at 
Porto  Bello ;  as  most  likely  it  was  in  contemplation  to  demolish  the  forti- 
fications of  that  place  entirely. 

By  Saturday  the  8th,  the  shipping  arrangements  were  completed. 
The  galliot  was  loaded  with  the  goods  purchased  from  the  Mary,  and  the 
chartered  schooner  was  full  of  the  merchandise  brought  in  her  from 
Kingston.  With  these  vessels,  Van  Kempen  sailed,  imder  convoy  of  tiie 
Porghee,  for  Porto  Bello ;  and  the  Mary  went  out  at  the  same  time  6r 
Honduras,  to  take  advantage  of  the  escort  for  a  short  distance.  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  Admiral  Vernon,  by  Captain  Drake,  requesting  two  forty-eij^ 
and  fourteen  eighteen-pound  guns,  with  fifty  or  a  hundred  rounds  d 
shot  for  each.  On  receiving  my  letter,  and  last  instructions,  he  and 
Captain  Frazer  took  their  leave ;  my  best  thanks  being  returned  to  tbe 
engineer,  for  his  very  valuable  services  in  pointing  out  to  me  the  proper 
way  of  defending  our  harbour. 

We  had  no  military  muster  to-day,  but  Diego  mustered  his  cats,  whoie 
rank  and  file  fell  short  of  a  hundred  by  fourscore  and  ten ;  however,  he 
was  rejoiced  to  see  even  the  few  that  had  been  brought.  And  having 
spoken  to  Van  Kempen  on  the  subject,  he  hoped  in  time  to  be  master  of 
an  ample  supply. 

In  a  few  days  the  Tom  Cod  sailed  for  Jamaica,  with  her  loading  of  tbe 
merchandise  brought  from  Porto  Bello.  After  the  departure  of  all  tlie 
vessels,  I  looked  closely  into  every  thing  at  the  settlement,  seeing  that 
every  one  was  industriously  occupied  in  their  calling,  even  to  the  children* 
And  in  a  little  time  I  caused  the  central  point  of  the  open  space  to  be 
occupied  by  a  beautiful  little  jet  d^eau,  conveyed  through  a  small  leaden 
pipe  from  the  spring  above  the  silk-cotton  tree,  and  made  to  play  into  a 
stone  basin,  which  had  been  brought  out  to  me  in  my  uncle's  brig.  This 
iet  deau  was  a  delightful  object,  when  looked  at  from  the  dining  ball 
through  the  great  door  to  the  east ;  especially  when  the  sun  rose  higb 
enough  above  the  promontory  to  shine  upon  it ;  a  rainbow  was  then  seen 
in  the  air,  quite  close  to  it.  And  now  that  the  pen  and  poultry  houses 
were  removed,  the  finely4fOoded  hill  appeared  through  the  shining  spray* 

On  the  2Gth,  Drake  came  back  from  Porto  Bello,  well  laden ;  and  bad 

left  Van  Kempen  behind,  with  the  two  merchant  vessels.   The  Porghee  bad 

arrived  them  with  her  convoy,  on  t\ie  \er>f  da.^  th<i  Admiral  returned 
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£K>m  bombarding  Garthageua,  and  Drake  lost  no  time  in  waiting  on  him 
with  my  letter,  and  to  introduce  Captain  Frazer.  "I  am  glad  to  see 
you,  sir,"  said  the  Admiral  to  Drake.  "But  what  are  you  sent  here  to 
do  ? "  was  his  salutation  to  the  Captain  of  Engineers,  who  bowed,  and 
presented  his  letters.  The  Admiral  went  aside,  until  he  had  read  them, 
and  mine;  then  returning,  sjud — **Mr.  Drake,  you  may  take  away  as 
many  iron  guns,  and  as  much  shot,  from  the  batteries  of  Porto  Bello,  as 
•you  please.  Captain  Frazer,  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  a  very  clever 
iellow  in  your  way ;  but  the  Captain  of  the  Diamond  is  also  a  very  clever 
fellow,  a  capital  engineer,  both  ashore  and  afloat ;  so,  if  you  please,  you 
may  take  the  command  of  Gloria  Castle,  or  any  other  fort  or  place  here:; 
but  I  will  not  embark  you  in  my  ship." 

Drake,  having  got  a  carte  hUmehe  for  iron  cannon  and  shot,  helped 
liimself  in  the  course  of  a  week  to  sixteen  large  guns ;  two  of  which  were 
calibred  for  shot  of  forty-six  pounds'  weight;  the  others  for  just  halt 
that  wei^t  of  metal  These  sized  guns  are  awkward  for  an  English 
ibrtress,  there  not  being  any  English  shot  that  will  fit  them ;  but  Drake 
had  taken  pretty  good  care  to  provide  against  that  circumstance ;  for  he 
not  only  brought  away  their  carriages  complete,  rammers  and  all,  but 
also  above  fifty  tons  of  shot. 

The  Admiral  sent  for  Drake  after  some  days;  it  was  on  the  21st. 
He  then  talked  to  him  about  the  prize,  saying  there  should  be  57.  a  man 
hetfd-money.  He  was,  however,  so  well  pleased  when  he  heard  that  his 
share  was  at  least  10,000  dollars  upon  the  cargo,  that  he  said — "What 
can  I  do  to  serve  you,  Mr.  Drake?"  —  "If  you  will  send  Sir  Edward 
Seaward  some  gunpowder  with  th^  cannon,"  replied  Drake,  "  I  know  it 
will  be  acceptable." — "  Sit  down,  sir,"  said  the  Admiral.  He  then  wrote 
-an  order  for  forty  barrels  of  Spanish  gunpowder;  which  he  gave  to 
Drake,  with  a  letter  for  myself;  ordering  him  to  be  ready  to  put  to  sea 
with  the  squadron  on  the  morrow.  The  Admiral's  letter  to  me  was  in 
the  usual  style,  short  and  pithy : — 

"  I  have  sent  you  some  Spanish  guns ;  and,  at  Mr.  Drake's  request, 
s(Hnething  to  cram  them  with.  He  says  you  have  taken  some  pirates ; 
s^id  them  to  me,  as  they  are  men  at  arma^  I  will  find  work  for  them. 

«  Yours, 
"E.V. 

"  P.  S.  m  send  you  some  sick,  and  a  vessel  to  repair  now  and  then ; 
Mr.  Drake  says  you  have  brave  means  and  good  will.  Some  day  or  other 
1  may  take  a  look  at  you.    E.  V  " 

When  I  had  read  this  letter,  which  was  after  Drake  had  finished  his 
recital  of  what  had  occurred,  I  said — "Yc|^  «eal  is  great,  my  dear 
friend ;  thank  you  for  what  you  have  accompHned."  I  walked  with  him 
down  to  the  beach,  and  on  our  way  we  met  Master  Diego,  who  had  been. 
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on  the  look  out  for  the  needful.  His  boat*s  crew  were  at  his  heels,  every 
one  with  a  fine  cat  uuder  his  arm ;  Diego  carrying  a  monstrous  beast,  as 
black  as  himself.  "Thank  you,  Captain  Drake,"  he  said;  "will  shake 
rats  now,  sir,  out  of  their  skins." 

On  the  following  morning,  I  went  over  to  Allwood*s  Bay ;  and  being 
joined  by  Drake,  it  delighted  me  to  witness  the  complete  manner  in 
which  the  spiral  road  to  the  summit  of  the  Sugar-Loaf  HiU  had  been 
finished :  but  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  platform  on  the  top.  This  we 
now  marked  out,  twenty-four  feet  in  diameter ;  informing  the  artillery- 
men, that  a  forty-six  pound  gun  was  to  be  mounted  on  it.  With  this 
piece  of  intelligence  they  were  highly  delighted. 

While  Drake  was  employed  discharging  the  Porghee's  ordnance,  I 
wrote  my  letters  to  the  Grovernor  of  Jamaica,  in  which  I  enclosed  the 
depositions  regarding  the  pirates;  and  on  the  29th  the  Porghee  sailed 
for  Kingston,  with  the  pirate  Captain  Bartholemy  Barnes,  and  the  four 
men  of  his  crew  that  impeached  him.  I  told  the  Governor  that  Admiral 
Yemon  would  find  use  for  the  pirate's  crew ;  and,  indeed,  it  might  be 
just  as  well  to  suffer  them  to  be  killed  by  the  Spaniards,  as  to  take  the 
trouble  of  trying  them,  and  hanging  them  ourselves. 

Drake  returned  to  us  again  on  the  14th  of  April;  after  having  delivered 
the  culprit  into  the  hands  of  justice,  and  witnessed  the  termination  of  the 
affair.  Barnes  was  tried,  condemned,  and  himg  in  chains  on  Fort  Boyal 
Point.  The  four  King's  evidences  were  sent  on  board  men-of-war. 
But  there  was  a  strong  sensation  at  Jamaica,  against  the  rest  of  the  creir 
that  remained  with  me ;  and  nothing  saved  the  men,  but  an  idea  of  Iheir 
being  already  sent  to  the  Spanish  Main,  and  in  actual  offensive  dperatbns 
against  the  enemy.    This  business,  therefore,  was  well  settled. 

Drake  brought  me  letters  from  England  truly  afflicting.  My  dear 
a^d  worthy  Mr.  Goldsmith  wrote  to  me  a  most  distressing  account  of  the 
peasantry  about  him ;  indeed,  of  the  whole  country.  The  frost  had  been 
so  severe  from  Christnias-day,  to  the  time  at  which  he  wrote,  that  all  the 
wheats  had  been  destroyed  in  the  ground ;  and  he  said,  if  it  were  to 
continue  much  longer,  a  famine  must  be  the  consequence.  The  Severn 
was  frozen  for  many  miles  beyond  Bristol  harbour;  and  he  had  heard 
that  a  fair  was  holding  on  the  Thames.  The  village  elm  had  been  riven 
by  the  frost  to  its  very  root ;  and  the  main  trunk  of  the  great  ooik  at 
Shellards  Lane  had  been  split,  if  not  destroyed.  In  consequence  of  thiSj 
I  wrote  to  our  friend  and  father,  authorising  him  to  remit  half  the  year's 
rent  to  my  tenants,  and  to  distribute  100/.  among  the  poor  of  Atcburf/ 
and  Hartfield  (in  addition  to  the  money  already  allowed),  in  such  sums 
and  at  such  times  as  he  might  see  necessary. 

For  very  many  months,  there  was  not  a  foreign  arrival  in  our  harbonft 
which  I  attributed  to  the  war  with  Spain.  But  on  the  23rd,  a  French 
br/g',  bound  to  the  Spanish  Main,  which  had  struck  on  a  reef  of  rocks 
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somewliere  to  the  south-west  of  us,  came  in.  I  received  the  Captain  with 
great  civility,  telling  him  his  vessel  should  be  repaired.  In  the  mean- 
time. Van  Kempen  and  my  brother  bought  all  the  cargo ;  and  sold  him 
cacao,  and  other  South- American  produce,  cheaper  than  he  could  buy  it 
on  the  Main.  In  a  fortnight,  he  put  again  to  sea ;  having  made  a  better 
voyage,  he  said,  than  if  no  accident  had  happened  to  him;  and  our 
merchants,  and  honest  fiscal,  had  also  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
reef  that  sent  him  to  our  port,  for  they  also  had  made  a  good  thing 
of  it. 

Drake  had  been  employed,  since  his  last  arrival,  in  getting  one  of  the 
largest  guns  up  to  the  flag-staff  on  the  promontory;  whence  he  then 
moved  the  twelve-pounder  already  there  to  the  face  of  the  precipice 
that  overlooks  the  isthmus.  He  was  indefatigable  at  Spring  Hill,  while 
the  platform  was  finishing ;  and  also  in  forwarding  the  building  of  the 
fort,  which  went  on  with  great  spirit.  On  the  1st  of  May,  he  got  the 
other  large  gun  up  to  the  platform,  and  on  the  succeeding  day  carried  up 
the  shot,  and  fixed  the  gun  for  service. 

By  the  middle  of  May,  I  felt  that  I  could  dispense  with  the  labour  of 
some  of  the  pirates,  although  a  busy  time  of  the  year :  indeed,  I  was  glad 
to  do  so ;  for  many  of  them  had  become  unruly,  and,  strange  to  say,  more 
especially  those  who  had  been  wounded.  I  therefore  picked  out  ten  of 
the  best  behaved,  to  retain  with  us,  and  sent  off  all  the  others  to  Porto 
Bello,  giving  to  each  man  the  money  that  had  been  taken  from  him. 
The  Ainiral  was  not  in  port  when  the  Porghee  arrived,  but  the  gang  of 
pirates  sent  was  delivered  over  with  my  letter  to  the  senior  oflBicer. 

Drake  had  the  good  fortune,  on  his  return,  to  fall  in  with  a  Spanish 
privateer  of  fourteen  guns,  and  capture  her,  after  a  severe  action,  in 
which  seven  of  his  men  were  killed  and  eight  wounded, — nearly  half  his 
ninnber ;  but,  happily,  he  himself  escaped  without  a  scratch.  It  was  a 
moment  of  exultation,  to  see  the  little  Porghee  coming  round  the  point, 
with  her  prize,  a  vessel  more  like  a  sloop  of  war  than  a  privateer !  and 
our  gallant  friend  leap  on  shore  with  his  hat  in  one  hand,  and  a 
sheathed  cutlass  in  the  other,  calling  out  to  me,  as  I  stood  on  the  rocks 
below  Fort  George,  ready  to  receive  him — "  There  she  is.  Sir  Edward  1 1  !'* 

This  affair  made  work  for  Doctor  Gordon ;  and  he  lost  no  time  in 
attending  to  it.  The  privateer  carried  seventy  men,  thirteen  of  whom 
had  been  killed,  and  twenty-three  wounded:  more  than  the  whole  number 
of  Drake's  crew.  There  was  some  valuable  merchandise  discovered  to 
be  on  board  the  prize ;  cambrics,  silks,  cloves,  and  other  articles  of  con» 
sideration.  These  she  had  plundered  out  of  a  Dutchman ;  and  after 
doing  so,  she  scuttled  poor  Mynheer^  and  then  put  the  crew  on  shore 
ux>on  a  small  island.  But  she  had  also  taken  an  English  ship,  the  WiUiam 
and  Mary^  which  he  sent  into  La  Guira ;  but  as  she  couY^tvoX.  ^-^^x^ts^^sq:^ 
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htndfl  to  send  with  her,  she  had  only  trusted  the  captain  and  mate  to 
remain  on  lyoard^  the  crew  having  })ccn  transferred  to  the  privateer. 
These  were  released  by  the  noble  achievement  of  the  Forghee ;  making  a 
welcome  addition  to  Drake's  strength,  at  flio  moment  of  the  capture. 

Towards  the  end  of  June,  Drake  sailed  with  his  prize  for  Jamaica; 
the  Englinh  seamen  taken  in  her,  except  two,  having  entered  on  board 
the  Porghee.  The  story  of  the  rich  prize  she  made  some  months  before 
had  no  small  weight  in  determining  them  to  this  step :  besides,  they  had 
seen  their  new  commander  was  a  brave  fellow ;  and,  perhaps,  they  appre- 
hended they  might  be  pressed  into  some  king's  ship,  they  would  not  like 
80  well,  on  their  arrival  at  Port  Royal,  if  they  went  there  without  being 
provided  already. 

In  July,  Drake  returned,  bringing  the  artillery-men  with  him ;  and  it 
rejoiced  us  all  to  hear  that  he  hod  received  22,000  dollars  for  his  own 
share  of  the  Spanish  ship  he  took  in  November ;  and  that  the  privateer 
waa  likely  to  prove  a  good  prize  alao ;  as  many  persons  seemed  eager  to 
buy  her ;  and  the  goods  she  had  on  board,  although  not  of  much  bnlkt 
were  of  great  value.  The  crew  of  the  Porghee  were  now  all  flush  of 
money,  which  they  literally  threw  away  among  the  people  at  the  settle- 
ment. 

By  the  middle  of  August,  the  battery  below  Spring  Hill*  was  oom^ 
pleted ;  twelve  twenty-three  pounders  mounted,  and  a  flag-staff  put  up^ 
Then,  with  some  ceremony,  I  named  it,  ailt(;r  the  gallant  Admiral  who 
had  sent  us  the  guns,  *^Fort  Vernon^  The  workmen  were  now  de- 
ftpatchcd  to  the  other  end  of  Edward's  Island,  to  erect  the  projected  two- 
gun  battery  there ;  and  Xavier  and  Derrick  were  employed  in  building 
a  barrack,  for  eight  artillery-men,  at  Fort  Vcmon. 

Ever  since  the  sale  of  the  pirate's  hull,  Allwood  had  been  busy  St 
intervals  breaking  her  up.  lie  proposed,  with  these  materials,  to  boild 
a  small  schooner  at  this  place ;  and  having  consulted  me  on  the  subject, 
I  promised  him  every  facility.  ^  I  feci  something  due,**  said  I,  **  to  the 
man  who  lays  down  ^e  first  keel  on  Seaward  Islands.  Besides  I  wish  to 
show  you,  Manus  Allwood,  that  I  have  not  forgotten  your  gallant  conduct 
on  the  night  we  attacked  the  pirates."  Manus  was  gratified  every  way 
by  what  1  had  said ;  not  only  thanking  me,  but  looking  vastly  pleased,  s 
tulip  blush  having  risen  on  his  dingy  check  before  I  was  done  speaking 
to  him. 

By  the  middle  of  October,  the  two-gun  battery  was  finished  \  and  bf 
the  hnlp  of  the  carpenters  now  at  work  on  All  wood's  vcshcI,  the  sergeant 
of  artillery  succeeded  in  getting  up  the  two  guns ;  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  15th  he  reported  the  battery  complete,  and  fit  for  service.  Orders 
were  now  given  to  have  all  the  gun-carringes  and  guns  painted  at  sll 

*  Spring  Hill,  Sngar-Loaf  Hill,  and  Conical  Hill  arc  difTcrent  names  fbr  tbo 
9aine  hill  — Ed, 
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tlie  forts;  and  the  persons  employed  on  tliis  business  were  afterwards 
directed  to  paint  the  great  storehouse  at  the  cave,  and  also  the  mansion, 
and  all  the  houses  belonging  to  it,  to  preserve  the  wood.  This  was  an 
expensive  and  tedious  operatioli,  but  so  necessary  that  it  could  not  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  wages  to  our  Spanish  masons  now  amounted  to  348  dollars;  and 
as  I  had  engaged  to  go  on  paying  them,  until  I  could  send  them  back  to 
Porto  Bello,  I  set  them  about  building  a  handsome  stone  foimtain  of 
coral  freestone  at  the  village,  to  be  in  direct  communication  with  the 
rock  whence  the  water  first  gushed  forth.  It  was  to  be  done,  and  was 
done,  on  a  plan  of  their  own,  the  Spaniards  being  well  acquainted  with 
such  erections.  This  fountain  was  made  to  pour  itself  through  the 
beautiM  mouths  of  twelve  large  conchs,  into  a  great  reservoir  below ; 
the  shells  being  cut  across  with  a  saw,  so  as  to  separate  the  spiral  end^ 
leaving  the  opening  to  the  mouth  unobstructed.  The  villagers  now 
received  their  water  pure  and  cool,  from  the  mouths  of  the  gushing  shells ; 
and  I  regarded  it  altogether  as  a  fine  achievement. 

As  the  30th  would  be  the  anniversary  of  the  birth-day  of  our  august 
sovereign,  I  resolved  to  make  it  a  festival.  At  sunrise,  all  the  colours, 
on  the  islands  were  hoisted ;  and  as  it  was  necessary  to  scale  the  Spanish 
guns,  the  forty-six  pounders  were  fired  from  the  promontory  and  Sugar- 
Loaf  Hill,  at  the  moment  their  flags  went  up.  We  had  a  grand  field- 
day  on  the  open  ground  between  the  mansion  and  the  fort ;  and  all  the 
people,  including  the  crews  of  the  vessels,  the  ^panish  masons,  and  the 
ten  remaining  pirates,  were  regaled  under  the  canopy  of  the  great  silk- 
cotton  tree.  I  gave  a  fine  dinner,  also,  at  the  mansion ;  and  when  the 
King^s  health  was  drunk,  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was  fired  from  the 
batteries ;  beginning  at  Fort  George  below  us,  where  the  St.  George's 
flag  displayed  itself;  the  salute  being  then  taken  up  and  finished  by  Fort 
Vernon.  The  people,  still  assembled,  now  cheered ;  and  a  twenty-gallon 
cask  of  Spanish  wine  having  been  just  served  out  among  them,  neither 
Spaniards  nor  pirates  made  any  objection  to  drink  to  the  health  of  the 
King  of  England.  At  nine  o'clock  the  drums  beat ;  and,  to  show  a  good 
example,  all  my  guests  at  the  mansion  went  away.  The  people, 
observing  the  movement,  of  course  separated,  and  retired  cheerfully  to 
their  respective  homes. 

I  still  retained  the  ten  pirates,  finding  them  not  only  useful,  bat 
orderly;  and  I  had  released  them  from  their  state  of  slavery  on  the 
Sling's  birthday.  These  men  eventually  proved  themselves  reformed, 
some  of  them  serving  in  our  vessels  as  sailors,  and  two  of  them  settling 
in  the  village,  and  plying  as  ferrymen  between  St.  Greorge's  and  Allwood's 
Bay. 

Our  numbers  were  now  very  much  increased,  not  only  by  the  acceaelcsa 
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of  adult  persons,  but  by  births,  whicb  had  been  numerous;  and  the 
young  generation  was  springing  up  around  us,  almost  beyond  knowledge ; 
but  the  most  agreeable  reflection  was  in  knowing  that  they  were  growing 
up  in  industry,  and  in  the  fear  of  Grod. 

Early  in  December,  Drake  returned  from  Porto  Bello  with  his  three 
vessels  under  convoy ;  and  in  a  few  days  after,  he  proceeded  to  Jamaica, 
taking  my  brother's  schooner  with  him  deeply  laden.  He  did  not  delay 
on  this  voyage,  but  made  haste  to  return  home,  on  account  of  the  ap- 
proaching stormy  season;  and  came  to  anchor  again,  with  the  Tom  Cod  in 
company,  on  the  18th.  He  brought  us  letters,  one  of  which  was  from 
the  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  subject  of  the  money  taken  from  the 
pirates.  It  stated,  that  I  had  a  right  to  three-eighths  of  the  whole ;  and 
that  I  had  permission  to  divide  and  distribute  the  remainder  among  the 
persons  actually  engaged,  in  such  proportions  as,  in  strict  justice,  I  might 
think  them  respectively  entitled  to. 

On  the  20th,  which  was  Saturday,  the  muster  took  place  as  usual; 
and  I  took  the  occasion  to  read  the  Secretary  of  State's  letter :  and  I 
then  appointed  Monday  to  pay  the  money. 

On  Monday  the  people  assembled  on  the  open  ground  before  the 
mansion.  I  stated  to  them,  that  there  were  nine  bags  with  1000  pieeet 
of  eighty  hammered  cobs,  in  each ;  the  cob  being  in  value  Ss,  4d,  English 
money,  but  in  Jamaica  currency  58.  \  and  there  were  four  bags,  con- 
taining 17,200  piastres;  each  piastre  being  two  ryals,  viz.  the  fourth  of 
one  cobbed  piece  of  eight.  After  some  further  explanations,  every  man 
received  150  pieces;  the  three  Corporals,  200  each;  Sergeant  Craig, 
300 ;  and  Dr.  Gordon,  1000. 

The  money  being  thus  distributed,  I  said,  taking  from  my  pocket  the 
small  bag  of  emeralds  I  had  found  on  the  pirate  Captain, — "Here  are 
some  enieralds :  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  worth ;  nor  can  I  knowt 
until  they  are  sent  to  England ;  but  if  you  will  confide  them  to  me,  I  will 
take  care  that  you  shall  have  their  vsdue  among  you,  when  they  can  be 
sold."  They  all  cried  out  with  one  voice, — "Keep  them! — give  them 
to  our  honoured  lady."  They  then  called  for  Lady  Seaward ;  on  which 
I  sent  Diego  to  tell  her  the  people  desired  to  see  her.  Mr.  Bowie/ 
followed  Diego ;  and  soon  after,  my  dear  wife  appeared,  leaning  on  Mr. 
Rowley's  arm ;  the  people  cheering,  and  making  way  for  her  to  pass.  In 
a  few  minutes,  I  took  her  by  the  hand.  For  a  moment  there  was  a  dead 
silence.  Master  Diego,  who  had  followed  from  the  mansion,  now  stepped 
forward,  and,  taking  off  his  hat,  spoke  as  follows*. — "Brave  and  good 
men,  I  speak  because  I  am  old  man.  My  good  master,  your  Grovemor 
and  mine  took  me  from  canoe,  with  Xavier  and  our  wives,  nearly  starved 
and  perished:  my  kind  mistress,  your  lady  and  mine,  fed  us  and  our 
wives ;  she  caught  the  fish  with  her  own  hand  that  fed  us ;  for  this,  I  ask 
to  he  the  one  to  give  the  emeralds  to  our  lady,  as  a  token  of  our  love  and 
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duty."  As  Diego  finished,  the  people  cheered  him.  I  then  put  the  little 
bag  into  his  hand;  on  which,  kissing  the  ground,  he  laid  it  at  Lady 
Seaward's  feet,  saying, — "Diego's  heart  is  with  it."  My  dear  wife 
gently  took  the  bag  from  the  ground,  when  Diego  laid  it  down ;  and  also 
taking  up  his  last  sentence,  she  said,  in  an  under  tone — "I  value  your 
own  gift,  my  honest  and  faithful  Diego,  not  less  than  these  jewels.'*  She 
then  would  have  addressed  the  people,  but  her  voice  failed:  but  she 
wrapped  the  little  bag  in  her  cambric  handkerchief,  and  put  it  in  her 
bosom. — "Tell  them,  my  Edward,"  said  she,  "that  I  accept  the  jewels, 
and  will  wear  them  as  I  would  do  their  affections — at  once  my  pride  and 
ornament."  I  repeated  her  words  aloud :  and  after  a  little  more  cheering, 
the  people  retired ;  and  my  dear  Eliza,  leaning  on  my  arm,  walked  with 
a  slow  and  pensive  step  up  to  our  residence. 

When  we  sat  down,  she  trembled,  and  changed  colour. — "  You  are  ill, 
love,"  I  said. — "I  am  overcome,  Edward,"  she  replied :  "this  is  too  much 
for  me !  An  injury,  or  an  injustice,  I  know  how  to  bear ;  it  is  my  duty : 
but  this  mark  of  honour,  this  almost  devotion,  from  the  people !  and  then 
our  faithful  Diego,  how  he  showed  himself  on  the  occasion  I  it  is  all  too 
much."  A  tear,  that  natural  solace  of  strong  feeling,  came  to  her  relief, 
and  restored  her  to  herself:  then  smiling,  she  took  the  hands  of  Mrs, 
Bowley  and  Rosalie,  who  stood  over  her,  saying,  "My  kind  friends! " 

The  Thursday  following  being  Christmas-day,  large  preparations  were 
made  for  its  celebration ;  and  I  thought  this  a  fine  opportunity  for  James 
to  release  his  bondman  Jacob ;  who  had  been  one  of  Diego's  patriarchs, 
mentioned  often  in  the  early  part  of  this  diary.  When  all  the  settlement 
was  gathered  together,  I  formed  the  people  round  me  in  a  ring,  with  our 
revered  pastor,  my  brother,  and  Jacob,  his  bondman,  standing  by  me.  I 
tiben  addressed  the  people  in  these  words: — "By  some  mistake  there 
remained  175  pieces  of  eight  of  the  pirates'  money  unappropriated,  and 
also  some  gold  pieces  found  in  the  captain's  pocket.  It  was  my  intention 
to  propose  to  you  that  it  should  be  paid  to  Mr.  Seaward  to  purchase  the 
remainder  of  the  bondage  of  this  brave  man  (pointing  to  Jacob),  who  was 
•woimdedin  the  service  of  the  public;  but  l^fo".  Seaward  will  not  accept  of 
it ;  he  stands  here  to  give  the  man  his  freedom,  on  this  day,  and  at  this  place, 
as  a  reward  of  bravery."  The  people  cheered.  My  brother  then  took 
Jacob  by  the  hand,  saying,  "  You  are  free :  go  where  you  please."  They 
cheered  again. — "I  think,  good  Master  Seaward,"  said  Jacob,  as  soon  as 
he  could  be  heard,  "  I  am  free ;  and  now,  if  Master  Seaward  please,  I 
will  go  back  to  Peccary  Field  to-night,  and  free  Jacob  and  bondman  Jacob 
will  be  just  the  same." — "I  will  divide  the  money  among  you,"  resumed 
I  to  the  people. — "No!  no!"  was  the  reply  from  many;  then,  after  a 
little  pause,  and  some  stir  among  them,  John  Reynolds,  one  of  the  settlers 
from  Carolina,  came  forward,  and  said, — "It  is  the  people's  wish  that  tba 
money  be  made  an  offering  to  our  worthy  cletgjmaixi. — -"^^  ^<Ksa^  ^^m^ 
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will  accept  of  it,  Mr.  Rowley.  We  owe  you  much. on  our  own  accountSi 
and  on  behalf  of  our  children ;  and  we  know  how  little  you  get  for  all  you 
do.**  Mr.  Rowley  bowed,  saying,  ^  In  the  same  spirit  you  give,  so  Ireceire. 
€k)od  people,  I  return  you  my  thanks  for  this  mark  of  your  esteem.** 

We  now  lefl  them  to  their  amusements ;  and  as  the  Porgfaee  and  all  the 
other  vessels  were  in  port,  the  sailors  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  jollity 
and  drollery  of  the  scene.  The  flags  were  flying  on  all  the  heights,  and  at 
all  the  forts,  and  the  vessels  displayed  their  colours.  At  twelve  o*clock 
the  people  sat  down  to  a  plenteous  feast — turtle,  mutton,  pigs,  and 
poultry,  and  when  they  were  all  seated,  having  now  a  good  store  of  gun- 
powder, a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was  fired  from  Fort  George ;  and 
they  then  set  to  in  the  true  English  style  of  rejoicing.  The  day  went  off 
well  and  soberly :  which  I  was  glad  to  see,  for  I  knew  there  waa  a  great 
deal  of  wine  on  the  island  belonging  to  different  persons.  I  had  prohibitod 
spirits  as  contraband ;  but  as  the  people  were  becoming  rich,  I  felt  I  muit 
concede  something ;  I  therefore  had  allowed  wine  to  be  bought  and  told; 
still  no  intemperance,  even  among  the  Germans  or  sailors,  took  place. 

On  the  following  day  all  the  vessels  were  moved  into  Peccary  Creeks 
for  safety  against  the  storms  which  we  now  might  expect  to  visit  us.  The 
mnster  on  Saturday  was  dispensed  with,  the  people  being  desired  to 
remain  at  their  homes,  and  secure  every  thing  against  the  breaking  19  of 
the  weather.  It  however  still  remained  fine ;  the  people  assembling  is 
usual  to  prayers  on  the  Sabbath.  At  night,  however,  the  rains  began, 
but  unattended  by  anything  like  a  hurricane,  or  even  a  gale  of  wind;  and 
so  they  continued  with  little  intermission  for  five  days,  pouring  down  in 
torrents. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  January  the  sky  brightened  up ;  and  on 
the  next  day  the  people  throughout  the  island  begim  the  important  opera- 
tion of  putting  in  their  crops. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


Whew  our  agricultural  labours  were  accomplished,  all  the  vessels  put  to 
sea  on  a  commercial  errand,  under  convoy  of  Captain  Drake. 

Ever  since  John  Reynolds  made  the  speech  to  Mr.  Rowley,  in  the  name 
of  the  people,  I  regarded  him  with  some  attention ;  for  I  was  much  atrock 
at  the  time  by  the  propriety,  if  not  elegance,  of  his  manner  and  diction  on 
that  occasion.  It  now  happened,  that  in  a  conversation  I  held  with  him, 
he  confessed  to  me  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  squire  in  the  West  of 
England ;  that  he  had  been  wild  and  unmanageable  from  his  boyhood; 
that  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  married  a  poor  gid,  his  present  wiiei 
whose  person  he  could  not  otherwise  obtain;  and  that,  being  thrown  off 
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J  his  father,  and  penniless,  he  took  advantage  of  the  government  offer 

>  send  persons  free  of  expense  to  Georgia ;  but,  as  I  already  knew,  he 
ever  reached  that  port,  having  sailed  from  Carolina  to  settle  here.  "  And 
am  very  glad,"  continued  he,  "that  I  did  so." — "It  will  be  your  own 
ailt,  sir,"  said  I  to  the  poor  fellow,  "  if  you  have  not  reason  to  be  glad ; 
at  if  I  take  you  by  the  hand,  do  not  venture  to  try  me  as  you  did  your 
kther.**  1  then  recommended  him  to  the  attention  of  my  brother  and 
^an  Kempen ;  who,  I  rather  thought,  would  be  glad  to  employ  him  as  a 
terk  until  something  better  turned  up  for  him.  ISTature  had  done  a 
reat  deal  for  him :  he  was  a  man  of  quick  parts,  and  of  humane  dis- 
bsition,  highly  sensible  now  of  every  kindness  shown  to  him. 

About  the  close  of  the  memorable  year  1733, 1  received  a  letter  from 
laptain  Knight,  my  fellow-sufferer  at  Porto  Bello.  He  had  arrived  in 
Ingland  last  August,  in  the  Torrington,  in  company  with  the  Diamond, 
laptain  Knowles.  By  the  same  opportunity  I  received  also  letters  from 
ly  bankers,  and  one  from  Gloucestershire,  with  a  long  account  of  the 
estructive  consequences  of  the  severe  and  continued  frost  of  January 
nd  February  of  last  year ;  accompanied,  however,  by  pleasing  details  of 
be  great  good  our  dear  and  revered  Mr.  Goldsmith  had  done,  and  was 
tiU  d(»ng,  by  the  means  I  had  afforded  him.  Well,  notwithstanding  all 
biS)  my  banker's  account  had  continued  to  improve ;  and  I  bless  Grod 
[iat  he  never  suffered  my  bowels  of  compassion  to  be  shut  up,  or  my  hand  - 

>  close,  against  my  fellow-creatures,  and  still  he  increased  my  wealth  : 
ly  riches  multiplied,  without  my  bestowing  a  thought  or  a  care  about 
bem. 

The  accounts  I  received  of  the  ill  success  (tf  the  grand  expedition  made 
gainst  Carthagena  in  the  spring  vexed  me  a  good  deaL  I  was  hurt 
ecause  of  the  failure  of  his  Majesty's  arms ;  and  I  was  sorry  that  the 
allant  Yemon  had  in  some  degree  sacrificed  the  interests  of  Ids  country 
3  his  dislike  or  contempt  of  military  men.  But  I  had  great  reason  to  be 
neasy  on  our  own  account ;  having  received  intimation  that  Don  Bias  de 
«eso  had  declared  "the  English  should  not  now  be  allowed  to  hold  a 
awk's  nest  in  their  seas,"  alluding  to  our  settlement. 

Towards  the  autumn,  several  Kingston  privateers  rendezvoused  here ; 
nd  some  prizes  were  brought  in.  They  were  a  great  nuisance  to  the 
lace ;  so  that,  although  they  spent  some  money  in  it,  I  heartily  desired 
ever  to  see  any  of  them  come  into  the  harbour.  I  had  found  it  im- 
ossible  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  spirits,  but  I  put  the  high  duty  of  one 
ollar  a  gallon  on  it,  whether  rum,  brandy,  or  Hollands ;  while  I  permitted 
rine  of  every  description  to  be  landed  duty  free,  the  ad  tfalorem  import 
xcepted. 

Mr.  Rowley  preached,  and  I  was  vigilant ;  but  all  my  efforts  to  preserve 
be  orderly  conduct  that  had  previously  existed  were  unav&ilixk%.  T\ai& 
ras  a  most  unpleasant  state  of  things.    A  profoaioik  a£  xassiwe^^  ^^.Vxjtos^ 
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duction  of  wine  and  spirits,  and  the  presence  of  our  profligate  yisttors, 
were  the  principal  if  not  the  sole  causes  of  all  this  disorder.  Mj  dear  wife, 
in  anguish  of  spirit  at  what  she  saw,  oflen  said  to  me,  "  O  my  Edward,  if 
we  do  not  take  great  care,  the  fate  of  Port  Royal  must  be  ours  I "  Afker 
much  perplexity,  and  frequent  counsel  with  those  I  loved  and  esteemed, 
I  resolved  (at  hazard  of  proceeding  illegally)  to  forbid  any  privateen 
entering  the  harbour,  unless  in  distress.  Accordingly,  henceforward,  I 
did  not  suffer  one  of  them  to  come  in,  but  warned  them  ofi^  when  ihej 
approached :  and,  if  they  persisted,  gave  them  a  hint  from  the  forty-siz* 
pounder  on  the  promontory,  that  I  was  in  earnest. 

In  this  way,  I  eventually  got  rid  of  them ;  and  it  was  my  great  hxp^ 
ness  to  see  the  people  to  a  man  return  to  their  industrious  and  soher 
habits. 

By  a  strict  observance  of  divine  worship,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  by 
precept,  and  by  example,  and  by  strict  and  impartial  justice,  and  a  due 
vigilance,!  had  the  satisfaction,  when  our  Christmas  of  1741  came  round, 
to  see  and  to  feel  that  we  were  again  what  we  before  had  been :  and  I  took 
the  occasion  which  that  sacred  day  afforded  me,  to  address  the  people  at 
some  length.  I  endeavoured  to  show  them  how  narrowly  they  had  escaped 
destruction :  and  I  trusted  in  future  that  no  bad  example,  nor  any  oUier 
motive,  should  induce  a  single  individual  of  them  to  desert  the  path  of 
duty;  but  that  they  would  all  live  orderly,  industriously,  and  soberly;  as 
many  present  had  done  hitherto  without  wavering,  through  all  the 
temptations  which  the  licentious  strangers  had  thrown  in  their  way.  I 
concluded  with  recommending  them  to  the  protection  of  AlmigHty  God, 
for  the  sake  of  Him  whose  incarnation  we  were  about  to  commemorate 
with  thanksgivings  and  rejoicings.  And  I  desired  them  now  to  enjoy 
themselves  in  all  mirth  with  sobriety.  They  did  not  cheer  me — I  was 
glad  they  did  not — but  a  more  grateful  sound  reached  my  ears— -^'We 
are  sorry  that  any  should  have  offended.  We  have  no  complaint  to  make. 
The  Governor  has  done  well." — "I  am  satisfied,"  I  replied;  "I  am  your 
fnend  as  well  as  your  Governor."  They  now  cried,  "Long  live  Sk 
Edward!"  as  I  lefl  the  ground,  accompanied  by  Drake  and  li£>.Rowle/. 
My  dear  wife  anxiously  awaited  my  arrival  at  the  mansion,  to  know  the 
result  of  my  address  to  the  people.  For  this  year  had  been  a  year  of 
great  anxiety  and  uneasiness  to  us  on  their  account ;  and  it  was  gratify- 
ing to  her  kind  heart  to  hear  how  well  they  had  received  my  admonitioo. 

We  commenced  the  year  very  well :  the  people  were  not  only  rich,  hut 
industrious ;  and  the  public  coffers  also  in  good  case.  We  had  improred 
in  all  the  arrangements  of  social  life ;  uses  were  found  for  money  in  this 
way,  by  which  a  salutary  emtdation  was  excited ;  an  emulation  for  some* 
thing  beyond  a  hut,  a  garment,  and  a  meal ;  and  evidences  of  it  were  to 
be  seen  at  every  habitation  within  and  without,  and  in  the  dress  of  the 
inhabitants.    Our  produce  for  export  ^«a  of  «Qme  value,  especially  htta, 
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Indian  arrow-root,  cigars,  and  stockmgs ;  besides  now  above  twenty  bags 
of  cotton  had  been  picked  and  cleaned.  In  the  spring  my  schooner  was 
launched,  which  I  called  the  Francis  Drake^  in  compliment  to  my  friend. 
This  was  the  first  year  of  jubilee  on  the  island ;  and,  on  the  9th  of 
April,  John  Stone  and  Harry  Rock,  the  two  sailor  boys,  and  Allan 
Derrick,  the  ship  carpenter,  and  Friscilla  his  wife,  and  three  other  negro 
women,  received  their  freedom  in  form ;  proclamation  having  been  made 
on  the  spot,  for  any  man  to  come  forward  and  say  why  the  person  whose 
name  was  now  called  should  not  he  free.  In  July,  Diego*s  other  three 
patriarchs  had  their  manumission.  And  in  December,  Harold  and 
Marcus  the  sawyers,  with  seven  other  men,  five  of  whom  were  the 
artificers'  apprentices,  and  four  women  also,  received  their  freedom  from 
bondage.  The  law  of  the  settlement  was  thus  established :  the  act  done 
would  be  referred  to  as  a  precedent. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


In  September,  the  Sea-Horse,  Captain  Limebumer,  arrived  from  Jamaica, 
with  despatches  for  me,  on  his  way  to  the  Spanish  Main.  He  saluted  us 
with  thirteen  guns,  as  he  approached  Fort  Vernon ;  and,  as  he  hauled  up 
for  the  anchorage  at  Fort  Gleorge,  we  returned  his  salute  from  the 
battery.  He  was  received  with  a  sergeants  guard ;  and  the  two  sentinels, 
placed  for  the  occasion  before  the  mansion,  presented  arms  to  him  as  he 
put  his  fbot  on  the  step  of  the  piazza. 

After  the  moment  of  ceremony  was  over — "Here  are  despatches  for 
you,  sir,"  he  said;  adding,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  "What  a  thunder- 
ing piece  of  ordnance  you  have  got  on  the  height  above  us  here !  What 
a  place  this  is!  I  see  nothing  but  flags  and  forts,  and  soldiers.  I 
expected  to  find  a  miserable,  blackguard  hole,  like  the  Caymanas ;  but 
this  is  another  Gibraltar  I  **  I  smiled  as  he  spoke,  making  no  other  reply 
than  "I  am  happy  to  see  you  here,  sir,**  and  then  begged  permission  to 
read  the  despatches  he  had  brought  me,  and  went  aside  for  that  purpose. 

Without  much  preamble,  they  set  forth  grievous  complaints,  as  made 
"by  the  owners  and  captains  of  privateers  ;  followed  by  a  remonstrance, 
and  something  like  a  rap  over  the  knuckles,  for  denying  them  rendezvous 
at  Seaward  Islands.  The  next  matter  was  relative  to  making  a  settle- 
ment at  the  island  of  Rattan,  near  Cape  Honduras ;  requesting  I  would 
send  Lieutenant  Drake  to  the  Mosquito  shore,  to  co-operate  with  Lieu- 
tenant Hodgson  about  supplies  for  the  troops,  and  workmen  now  employed 
on  the  forts  and  town  already  in  progress  on  that  island ;  and  to  do  every 
thing  in  my  power  to  forward  or  succour  the  undertaking.  This  over^ 
teeming  despatch  concluded  by  observing  that>  of  <io\a^^\\i%a  wi«tfe<*^ 
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the  Spaniards  having  taken  possession  of  Porto  Bello,  and  that  a  Jaige 
naval  force  of  the  enemy  was  at  this  time  collected  at  that  port. 

After  reading  the  packet,  I  desired  to  know  how  long  we  should  have 
the  honour  of  Ci4)tain  Limeburner^s  company,  hoping  he  would  not  sail 
very  soon.  "I  will  stay  a  few  days,"  he  replied,  "if  I  may  get  any  fresh 
provisions  for  the  ship's  company.  I  had  but  just  dro{^>ed  tiie  anchor  at 
Fort  Royal,  after  a  long  cruise,  when  I  received  orders  to  put  to  sea  ftr 
the  Spanish  Main,  and  with  your  despatches.  All  hands  on  board  will 
soon  be  eaten  up  with  the  scurvy,  if  I  don't  look  sharp.  Can  the  lads  haj 
any  fresh  proff  here,  such  as  turtle  and  vegetables  ?**  Instead  of  makiBg 
him  any  reply,  I  addressed  myself  to  Diego,  who  stood  full  dreawd. 
"  Let  a  supply  of  turtle,  and  yams,  and  plantains,  and  pumpkins,  and 
melons,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  be  sent  on  board  the  frigate 
immediately ;  and  to-morrow  morning,  at  sunrise,  let  them  have  a  foil 
supply  of  fish ;  and  every  day  while  his  Majesty's  ship  remains  here  let 
them  have  the  same."  Diego  bowed  profoundly  and  retired.  Captain 
Limeburner  stared,  and,  being  an  ugly  fellow  with  a  cast  in  his  eye,  it  was 
difficult  to  guess  whom  he  looked  at.  Drake  was  ridiculously  moved, 
either  by  Master  Diego's  bow,  or  by  the  naval  captain's  astonishment;  and 
finding  it  impossible  to  preserve  his  gravity,  he  walked  away  into  the  bick 
halL  "  You  don't  mean  this  as  a  present.  Sir  Edward ! "  said  the  Captain. 
— "  I  do,"  I  replied. — "I  did  not  fish  for  that,"  he  rejoined:  ^'mycrsir 
are  flush  of  money ;  let  them  buy  what  they  want.  I  widi  to  see  the  fellows 
eased  of  their  cash ;  it's  as  bad  to  them  as  the  nightmare ;  they  are  never 
easy  till  they  get  clear  of  it."  The  stranger  endeavoured  to  be  very 
agreeable,  appearing  to  be  mightily  taken  with  the  ladies,  and  soon  got 
into  conversation  with  them ;  but  it  was  all  about  this  wonderful  place. 
"  He  had  made  the  land  at  the  risk  of  his  ship ;  he  never  saw  a  place  so 
beset  with  shoals  and  breakers.  If  the  directions  he  got  at  Jamaica  had 
not  been  very  clear,  he  could  not  have  done  it." — "  I  am  happy  no  accident 
happened  to  you,  Captain  Limeburner,"  said  my  deai*  wife;  "I  should 
have  trembled,  had  I  known  so  large  a  vessel  as  yours  was  endeavonzi^g 
last  night  to  make  her  way  to  this  dangerous  land."  —  "As  to  the  matter 
of  that,  madam,"  replied  he,  "  we  are  but  a  cock-hoat,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  water ;  but  no  seaman  likes  your  reefs  and  breakers,  running 
twelve  or  fourteen  leagues  off  shore ;  and  I  hope  you  don't  laugh  at  mfc** 
This  was  an  unmerited  retort  to  my  gentle  Eliza ;  but  at  once  die  made 
him  this  reply :  "  You  are  accustomed  to  rough  and  brave  companion!, 
Captain  Limeburner;  we  are  not  brave  enough  to  jest  with  another's 
feelings,  or  to  laugh  when  the  question  at  issue  is  life  or  death.  As  I  ftit 
so  I  spoke;  and  I  am  happy  to  see  you  here  in  safety." — "I  ask  yonr 
Ladyship's  pardon,"  said  the  honest  tar :  "I  thought  you  might  please  to 
be  witty  at  my  expense ;  ladies  do  so  sometimes.  An  Admiral's  wife  i 
me  look  very  foolish,  not  long  ago,  by  a  joke ;  but  I  won't  repeat  it ;  ] 
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but  sailors  and  sailors*  wives  are  up  to  it."  Our  yisitor  was  now  again  in 
good  humour,  and  began  to  expatiate  on  the  amazement  every  thing  he 
saw  here  had  produced  in  his  mind.  "  Why,**  said  he,  directing  one  of  his 
eyes  through  the  open  doors  to  the  east,  while  the  other,  I  think,  was  cast 
on  fiosalie,  ^  I  have  not  seen  anything  like  that  beautiful  water-spout 
since  I  was  at  Hampton  Court.*'  My  courteous  wife  thanked  him  for 
deigning  to  compare  anything  here  with  what  he  had  seen  at  the  palace 
of  our  gracious  King ;  but  Rosalie,  never  having  heard  &jei  (Teau  called  a 
water-spoui  before,  or  for  some  other  reason,  covered  her  face  with  her 
handkerchief. 

I  went  on  board  in  state,  accompanied  by  Drake ;  and  although  the 
dbip  had  not  been  three  hours  at  anchor,  she  was  moored,  the  sails  wa% 
furled,  the  yards  squared,  the  decks  clear,  and  the  awnings  spread,  the 
ship's  company  clean,  and  the  marines  dressed.  There  was  no  clamour 
or  noise ;  every  thing  bore  testimony  that  a  ship  was  Captain  Lime- 
burner's  proper  station  in  life.  On  my  return  to  tibe  quarter-deck,  I 
requested  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Captain  Limebumer  with  his  officers  at 
dinner. 

At  the  appointed  time  our  guests  from  the  frigate  arrived,  and  we  sat 
down  to  fare  as  sumptuous  as  the  island  could  produce. — ^^ What!  and 
mutton  too!*'  cried  he. — "Yes,"  I  replied;  "and  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  sending  some  of  it  alive,  for  you  and  your  officers  to  take  to 
^a." — The  officers  thanked  me :  Limebumer  said  nothing.  The  dinner 
.went  off  very  well ;  it  could  not  be  otherwise :  my  wines  also  were  ex- 
cellent, but  our  naval  guests  hinted  that  a  bowl  of  punch  would  be 
preferred ;  so,  accordingly,  a  royal  bowl  of  lime-punch  was  produced. 
The  officers  did  justice  to  the  beverage,  and  became  very  merry. 

The  next  morning,  early  after  breakfast,  a  party,  including  Captain 
Xiimeburner,  and  four  of  his  officers,  set  forward  to  see  the  fort,  and 
explore  the  corkscrew  road  to  the  smnmit  of  the  hill.  We  proceeded 
directly  through  the  first  gate ;  the  road  winding  from  thence  to  the  west- 
ward, while  our  backs  were  turned  on  the  fort.  "  I  should  like  to  see  the 
fort  .first,"  said  Captain  Limeburner.  — "  We  are  going  there  now,  sir,'* 
replied  Drake. — "A  rum  way  to  get  to  a  place,"  cried  the  Captain,  "to 
make  sail  from  it.**  I  smiled,  and  we  kept  on  our  course,  till  we  foimd 
ourselves  at  the  drawbridge.  "Well,  this  is  capital!"  exclaimed  our 
companion,  as  we  passed  over  into  the  fort.  "  This  fort  is  well  placed,**  he 
observed,  "  for  giving  a  raking  fire  to  any  ship  coming  in  from  the  south- 
ward." I  told  him  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  the  plan.  We  now  left 
the  fort,  and  proceeded  to  ascend  the  hill  in  the  same  direction.  The 
effects  this  spiral  road  gave  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  with  respect  to  the 
surrounding  scenery,  were  truly  astonishing:  at  every  step  something 
was  seen  and  something  lost  sight  of.  At  length  we  arrived  on  the  plat- 
,form,  from  whence  the  coup  (Toeil  was  truly  delightful*,  \s\jX  >i3iafe\^sc%<i  ^osv 
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metted  the  attention  of  our  companion.  *^  I  suppose,**  said  he,  **  it  is  tlie 
fellow  to  this  you  have  got  on  the  other  height."  I  told  him  it  was. 
"And  the  Spaniards,"  exclaimed  he,  "allowed  Porto  Bello  to  be  taken, 
with  guns  such  as  these  to  defend  it  I  the  lubbers! — With  this  gun,  in 
this  place,  Sir  Edward,"  continued  he,  "you  should  beat  the  devil  out  <rf 
the  bay,  if  he  were  to  come  in."  Saying  this,  he  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket,  and  gave  the  sergeant  of  artillery  a  dollar,  to  drink  the  King's 
health. 

We  had  just  time  to  put  off  our  coats  to  cool,  so  as  to  dress  for  dinner 
after  the  fashion  of  old  Commodore  Gunman,  when  dinner  was  announced. 
Some  odd  things  were  said  at  dinner  by  our  nautical  visitors,  which 
made  our  ladies  smile ;  but  I  will  only  repeat  one  of  them.  When  the 
roast  kid  was  brought  on  table  entire,  and  with  his  head  erect,  a  yoang 
midshipman  present  mistook  it  for  a  dog;  and  the  moment  it  was  8^ 
down,  he  cried  out,  "bow  wowl " — "O  no,"  said  Kosalie,  who  sat  next 
him ;  "  c*est  un  chevreau,^*  —  "  He  is  a  queer  shaver^  sure  enough,'*  replied 
the  boy;  "but  you  must  not  gull  me  with  an  outlandish  name;  may  be 
you  cail  him  Pompey." 

After  dinner,  the  conversation  turned  on  the  imiform  worn  by  the 
navy.  "I  have  heard,"  said  I,  "that  his  present  Majesty,  having  d^er- 
mined  on  giving  a  imiform  to  the  navy,  was  led  to  make  choice  of  thai 
you  wear,  from  seeing  a  blue  riding  dress,  with  white  lappeUes,  on  a 
beautiful  lady  of  rank,  at  a  hunting  party."— "T^a/**  BeUy  MarHnr 
replied  Captain  Limebumer. — "  Who  ?  "  I  rejoined. — ''''O^iCsaUwyeife^ 
that,"  he  exclaimed:  "nothing  but  a  cram  for  land-lubbers.**  After 
pausing  a  moment,  and  looking  a  good  deal  vexed,  one  eye  resting  on  me^ 
the  other  directed  to  the  harbour,  he  resumed: — "Why,  our  uniftnn 
was  worn  by  Admiral  Noah ;  ay,  and  before  his  time :  Old  Ocean  himself 
wore  it  time  out  of  mind.  You  have  noticed  his  blue  jacket^  I  suppose,  and 
have  seen  his  white  lappeUes^  when  he  puts  on  his  fvU-dress  uniform:  and 
he  always  wears  that,  d'ye  see,  in  a  gale  of  wind." — "Thank  you,  noUe 
Captain,"  I  replied ;  "  I  shall  not  forget  to  note  that  down,  as  a  fahtve 
essay  to  reflect  honour  on  the  coat  you  wear." 

On  the  following  day  there  was  a  grand  market  at  the  village.  Boat- 
loads of  sailors  came  on  shore  from  the  frigate,  and  bought  laigely; 
chiefly  stockings  and  hats,  and  plait  for  hats;  also  some  shopkeepen^ 
goods ;  no  small  quantity  of  tobacco  and  vegetables ;  and  having  taken  a 
great  liking  to  Gortz*s  sausages,  he  supplied  them  abundantly.  Ciqytain 
Limebumer  landed  his  marines  a  little  before  noon.  They  beat  us  in 
exercise ;  but  our  men  beat  them  hollow  in  firing  at  the  target.  Captain 
Limebumer  was  very  angry  at  this,  threatening  to  flog  the  marines  if 
they  did  not  do  better.  "  Don't  blame  the  men,  sir,"  said  Craig,  respect- 
fully, who  stood  by  us :  "give  them  practice,  and  they  will  fire  well;— 
no  man  can  do  anything  well^  that  he  does  not  do  often.**    The  nvral 
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captain,  with  one  eje  still  fixed  on  the  marines,  cast  a  piercing  glance  on 
poor  Craig  with  the  other,  saying  in  reply,  "  Who  the  devil  are  you,  to 
prevent  me  flogging  my  marines,  if  I  like  it?"  On  which  Craig  again 
respectfully  put  his  hand  to  his  hat,  and  walked  away  to  the  left. 

After  the  business  of  the  day  was  over,  we  all  dined  on  board  the 
firigat-e.  The  dinner  was  rude,  but  hearty.  A  horn-blower  stood  under 
the  half  deck,  just  before  the  cabin  door,  playing  on  his  instrument  all 
the  time  we  were  at  dinner.  Some  of  his  blasts  were  almost  ridiculous ; 
but  our  unsophisticated  host  often  praised  the  music,  declaring  "  he  was 
the  best  horn  in  the  fleet."  In  the  course  of  conversation.  Captain 
Limebumer  proposed  sailing  the  next  day;  saying,  'Hhe  fellows  had 
now  plenty  oi  fresh  gruh,  and  he  must  see  what  the  Dons  were  about  on 
the  Main,^*  I,  however,  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  remain  till  Monday, 
and  attend  on  divine  service  to-morrow  with  his  officers  and  crew. 
**Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,"  observed  Mr.  Rowley,  opportunely, 
"but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  from  the  mouth  of  God."  —  "I 
approve  of  that,"  replied  Captain  Limebumer:  **  although  a  sailor,  I  hope 
I  am  not  quite  a  Turk,  though  they  say  I  am  a  bit  of  a  Tartar''  This 
remark  drew  a  smile  from  his  officers ;  the  allusion  seemed  not  to  be  lost 
on  them;  and  it  could  not  but  bring  to  my  mind  his  reply  to  honest 
Craig —  Who  the  devil  are  y<m,  to  prevent  me  flogging  my  marines,  if  I 
me  iif 

On  Sunday  we  were  much  crowded,  even  under  the  canopy  of  the  great 
tree ;  but  it  was  a  most  gracious  sight  to  my  dear  wife  and  myself — so 
large  a  congregation ;  namely,  our  now  numerous^  people,  and  all  the 
firigate*s  crew,  assembled  to  worship  on  the  very  same  spot  where,  in 
time  past,  she  and  I  alone,  with  our  dear  little  dog  at  our  feet,  lay 
waiting  patiently  on  that  gracious  Grod,  who  had  not  only  answered  our 
prayers  in  mercy  to  ourselves,  when  we  alone  were  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  but  who  had  now  almost  miraculously  raised  in  this  spot  a  con- 
secrated temple  to  himself,  and  brought  to  it  even  a  multitude  of  grateful 
worshippers.  "  I  am  like  Jacob,"  said  I,  "  who  had  crossed  Jordan  with 
bis  scrip  and  staff  only ;  and,  behold,  he  returned  over  it  at  the  head  of 
two  hands  V*  A  celestial  tear  stood  in  my  sweet  wife*s  eye,  when  I  said 
this  to  her ;  and  I  thought  Rachel,  the  beloved  of  the  patriarch,  must 
bave  looked  like  her. 

Early  on  Monday  morning,  half-a-dozen  sheep,  a  few  turtle,  some 
poultry,  and  a  large  supply  of  vegetables,  were  sent  on  board  the  frigate 
with  my  compliments.  The  Porghee  was  getting  in  readiness  to  sail 
with  the  frigate.  As  soon  as  the  sea-breeze  set  in,  the  two  vessels 
weighed,  and  stood  out  to  sea. 

By  one  of  our  vessels  from  Jamaica,  in  October,  I  received  a  gracious 
letter  from  my  friend  Lord  Harrington,  in  which  he  told^me  the  Kim^ 
bad  rjused  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  the  peerage*,  oad^i^  ^^^\3L\sasia^ 
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also  a  step  or  two  in  the  same  way.  When  I  read  the  letter  after  dinner, 
I  observed,  that  "Lady  Seaward  would  have  been  burned  for  a  witch, 
seven  years  ago."  —  "  How  so,  Edward  P  "  she  exclaimed.  —  "  On  a  me- 
morable occasion,  my  love,"  said  I,  "you  predicted  that  the  King  would 
dismiss  Sir  Kobert  Walpole  with  either  a  fooFs  cap  or  a  coronet"— 
*'  May  a  good  spirit  now  guide  him  I "  she  replied.  "  I  forgive  him ;  but 
his  country  and  posterity,  I  fear,  will  not.  History  seeks  justice,  without 
mercy."  At  this  i*cmark,  Mr.  Rowley  shrugged  up  his  shoulders ;  and 
I  proposed  the  health  of  my  noble  friend,  by  his  new  titles  of  Viscount 
Petersham,  Earl  of  Harrington. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 


On  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  December,  early  in  the  morning,  the  hck'<mt  tt 
the  flag-staff  on  the  promontory  reported  several  large  ships  in  sight,  but 
could  not  tell  what  they  were.  In  about  half  an  hour  I  made  two 
of  them  out  to  be  largo  frigates,  and  three  others  armed  bngs:  they  were 
then  becalmed  ^  O,  tftey  are  English,"  said  I,  giving  Drake  the  g^aM. 
He  had  scarcely  put  it  to  his  eye,  when  he  exclaimed,  ''^AU  Spautkl 
Sir  Edward." — "Not  sol"  I  replied;  "are  you  sure  of  thatP**  He 
took  another  look  at  them.  "  The  sooner  we  are  at  quarters,**  he  cnedf 
**thc  better;  dicy  arc  all  Spanish  men-of-war."  I  made  him  no  reply; 
but  stopping  for  a  moment,  called  for  Price,  the  fifer,  and  bade  him  m 
down  before  us,  and  say  I  desired  the  bugle  to  be  sounded  to  aaembki 
and  then  return  to  the  signal-post. 

After  this,  not  a  word  was  spoken  during  our  return.  A  thoasud 
things  to  be  done,  and  which  should  have  been  already  doncy  crowded  into 
my  mind.  I  had  but  just  time  to  give  them  anything  like  an  arrange- 
ment beforo  I  sat  down  in  my  own  hall.  In  a  minute  I  was  on  my  hp 
again,  strong  in  a  feeling  of  collectodness  for  the  occasion. — "Captain 
Drake,"  said  I,  "let  the  Porghee  be  towed  round,  and  mooted  athwart 
the  mouth  of  the  cove,  under  the  prccipioe  on  the  east  side  of  the  ftsthmiUv 
ready  to  slip,  if  necessary ;  the  Avon,  and  boats,  to  be  kept  ready  fiff 
any  service  that  may  be  required."  He  went  to  put  the  orders  iato 
execution,  not  making  any  remonstrance  or  reply,  beyond  sayings  "It 
shall  be  done." — "Mr.  Van  Iveinpim,  get  some  water-tight  casks  aid 
provisions  up  to  the  promontory,  lest  we  should  be  driven  to  make  a  staad 
there,  with  all  our  women,  and  their  children."  He  began  to  talk. 
**Take  example  i'rom  Captain  Drake,"  1  said,  hastily,  "and  do  you  as 
you  are  desired ! "  "  Craig,"  said  I,  lowering  my  voice  as  I  spoke  to  him, 
who  At  the  time  was  standing  very  near  to  me,  "  1  believe  wc  shall  have 
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to  fight ;  see  tint  every  thing  is  ready  for  the  small-arm  men;  sixty  rounds 
in  their  cartouch  boxes,  with  a  spare  flint.  And  take  care  to  deposit  kegs 
of  ball  cartridges  in  such  places  as  you  think  may  be  safe  and  right,  in 
case  of  being  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy,  should  he  land.  I  intend 
tliirty  of  our  men  to  be  detached  to  Sugar-Loaf  Hill,  besides  twenty 
Bailors  to  the  battery." 

By  this  lame  the  people  had  collected;  among  whom  was  the  ser- 
geant of  artillery  from  Fort  Vernon  and  one  of  the  artillery-men  from 
Pirates*  Port.  Every  boat  was  in  requisition,  everybody  was  employed. 
My  broths  and  the  Doctor  waited  for  orders.  I  took  my  brother 
aside:  "James,"  said  I,  "go  home  immediately,  and  let  your  wife  and 
children  be  removed  to  Grerman  Town,  with  all  your  money.  And 
remember,  in  case  of  an  attack,  it  is  my  wish  that  they,  and  all  the 
Crerman  women,  take  refuge  on  the  height  where  the  flag-staff  is.  But 
idien  they  are  there,  take  care  that  no  person  hoists  the  colours ;  for  by 
io  doing,  the  place  of  their  refuge  would  be  shown.  Doctor  Gk)rdon," 
laid  I,  '^let  your  wife  accompany  Mrs.  Seaward  to  the  height  above 
Grerman  Town,  to  be  out  of  the  way.  I  fear  there  will  be  work  to-day 
finryoa.*' 

Ten  o'clock  had  arrived,  without  any  decided  report  from  the  flag- 
ttaC  I  sent  up  Orderly-C<»*poral  M'JNTabb,  to  try  his  sagacity;  he 
returned,  saying,  "  that  all  the  vessels  were  laying  to,  except  one  of  the 
brigs,  wliich  he  supposed  was  seeking  to  And  the  channel ;  but  she  was 
looking  fyr  it  ofl*  the  Turtle  Islands."  Drake  now  rejoined  me ;  having 
stationed  the  Forghee  across  the  cove,  our  haven  of  safety  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. I  told  him  my  arrangements  in  a  few  words,  and  desired  him 
now  to  go  with  all  speed  to  Spring  Hill,  for  Mrs.  Drake  and  the  dear 
children;  and  to  send  all  the  women  and  children  from  Allwood*s  Bay, 
to  take  reAige  "on  your  head,  my  dear  friend  1"  said  I,  "on  Drake^s 
Mead^  Drake  smiled,  and  bowed,  and  went  off;  and  within  an  hour 
returned  with  his  precious  charge,  in  my  barge;  and  all  the  other 
women  and  children  for  Allwood*s  Bay,  in  the  Avon. 

Our  people  were  every  one  in  motion ;  like  ants,  whose  hill  had  been 
suddenly  invaded  by  the  rude  kick  of  some  country  clown  or  wicked 
schoolboy.  Some  were  going,  some  were  coming,  some  laden,  some 
empty.  I  deputed  Corporal  Andrews  and  Lance-Corporal  Finlayson  to 
go  with  the  detachments  to  Spring  Hill;  and  ofl*ered  my  brother  the 
command.  But  he  said  he  did  not  think  himself  equal  to  it ;  and  thought 
I  should  give  it  to  Captain  Drake.  "I  cannot  spare  him,"  I  replied. 
Then  instantly  taking  hold  of  a  piece  of  paper,  I  wrote  a  commission  for 
Craig,  styling  him  Lieutenant  James  Craig,  and  appointing  him  to  the 
command  of  Edward's  Island,  and  of  all  the  forts  thereon,  pro  tempore^ 
also  commanding  every  person  to  obey  him  in  all  things,  &c.    "Here^ 
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Craig,"  said  T,  "  go  and  take  the  command  of  Fort  Vernon,  and  defend 
Sugar-Loaf  Hill  to  the  last.  Here  is  your  commission.** — "I  thank 
your  Honour,"  ho  replied;  "I  hope  I  shall  do  my  duty.'*  He  then 
added,  "Have  you  any  further  orders P" — "Go  to  your  post,"  I  replied, 
*'and  see  that  there  is  a  supply  of  water  and  provisions  at  the  fort 
Also  be  careful  of  the  boats  and  canoes."  Craig  took  his  leave ;  and  u 
on  his  arrival  at  Sugar-Loaf  Hill  the  dispositions  would  be  completed, 
my  anxiety  for  our  safety  now  became  much  lessened.  For  if  the  enemy 
had  pushed  in  with  the  first  of  the  sea  breeze,  Fort  Vernon,  and  every 
other  place  after  it,  must  have  fallen  in  half  an  hour :  we  were  not  pre- 
pared, and,  to  my  shame  I  confess  it,  from  sheer  negligence. 

While  all  this  was  going  forward,  my  dear  Eliza  walked  to  and  fire  with 
much  earnestness,  but  great  composure;  evidently  engaged  in  giving 
directions  to  people  without,  at  the  back  of  the  mansion.  She  never  spoke 
to  me,  from  the  moment  I  left  her  to  go  to  the  promontory  early  in  the 
morning,  till  about  ten  o'clock,  when  she  brought  me  a  cup  of  coffee  with 
lier  own  hand.  I  then  sat  down ;  and  as  she  gave  it  to  me,  she  kissed  my 
forehead,  saying,  "  They  may  strike  at  the  Dolphin  to-day,  but  they  shall 
not  kill  him.  Mon  Dieu  et  mon  Roiy  dear  Edward,  is  your  motto,  and 
■your  defence."    I  looked  up,  and  blessed  her. 

It  was  twelve  o'clock.  Every  man  and  every  woman  continued  actively 
"at  work,  accomplishing  various  arrangements.  So  I  now  sat  qidetly,  fiff 
a  few  minutes,  reconsidering  all  I  had  done,  and  contemplating  what 
remained  to  do.  At  this  moment  Doctor  Gordon  came  in,  asking  S£m 
Rosalie  to  give  him  some  silk  thread,  and  a  bit  of  wax ;  which  she  did.  He 
Ihen  very  coolly  sat  down  at  the  table  opposite  to  me,  and  proceeded  to 
double  and  wax  the  silk :  and  having  done  this,  he  took  some  curved 
needles  from  his  pocket,  and  began  threading  them.  Mr.  Rowley,  who 
•stood  by,  inquired  what  he  was  about.  "  Just  getting  ready  a  few  Ugaturet 
'for  amputations^  he  replied. — "What,"  exclaimed  our  kind-hearted 
Tninister,  evidently  not  under  the  impression  of  ignorance,  but  of  horror. 
—  "A  few  ligatures,  I  tell  you,  sir;  just  to  be  in  readiness,  you  see," 
•answered  the  Doctor.  My  dear  wife,  who  was  passing,  said  very  quietly, 
•**  Doctor  Gordon,  I  think  you  might  have  spared  us  the  anticipation  of 
having  our  legs  and  arms  cut  off,  by  the  exhibition  of  those  ligatureiy  as 
you  call  them,  on  that  table." — "They  are  nothing  but  a  little  waxed 
thread,  madam,"  he  replied ;  "  they  can  do  nobody  any  harm."  But  he 
was  not  insensible  of  the  rebuke  he  had  received ;  for  he  wrapped  up  his 
ligatures,  and  walked  away,  to  put  his  hospital  in  order.  For  he  was  a 
conscientious  man,  though  often  getting  into  scrapes  through  what  he 
considered  "  acting  in  strict  conformity  to  his  duty." 

Drake  soon  returned  from  the  promontory,  saying,  that  two  of  the  brigs 
-were  now  off  the  Turtle  Islands ;  and,  he  thought,  with  the  intendon  o( 
landing  troops^  and  making  a  diversion.    "I  think,  Sir  Edward,"  added 
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he,  "now  that  you  have  finished  your  dispositions,  the  height  is  your 
proper  station ;  from  whence  you  can  see  every  thing,  and  send  people 
down  with  orders,  from  time  to  time,  as  you  judge  necessary.  And,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  give  an  opinion,  I  think  the  Porghee  and  Avon  should 
run  up  within  the  reef,  to  prevent  a  landing  by  boats  at  Eastfield.  The 
brigs  cannot  get  in." — "Very  well,  then,"  I  said,  "take  your  old  crew, 
Martin,  Purdy,  and  four  others ;  and  also  the  ten  pirates,  if  you  think 
them  trustworthy.  You  once  said  they  were  fine  fellows ;  and  with  these 
people  man  the  Avon." 

It  was  now  nearly  two  o'clock.  All  the  carrying  that  remained  to  be 
done  could  easily  be  effected  by  the  negro  women :  therefore  the  train- 
band fell  in  on  the  open  ground.  We  mustered  sixty-eight  rank  and  file,, 
after  having  sent  off  the  detachment  to  Fort  Vernon.  From  this  body  I 
picked  out  thirty-eight,  best  calculated  to  work  the  great  guns  at  Fort 
George,  and  placed  them  under  the  direction  of  the  artillery-men.  My 
brother  was  now  ordered  to  march  the  remaining  thirty  round  by  the 
woodland  region,  and  take  post  within  the  stoccado  of  the  cave  store- 
houses, with  the  two  field-pieces  in  his  front,  ready  to  act  as  might  be 
required.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rowley,  with  l^Irs.  Drake  and  their  children, 
and  Rosalie,  and  poor  old  Rota,  had  been  sent  forward  to  the  height. 

Just  as  we  came  to  the  brow  of  the  summit,  I  heard  a  gun,  the  first 
that  had  been  fired  to-day.  It  was  from  one  of  the  Spanish  frigates, 
•without  shot ;  that  vessel  hoisting  at  the  same  time  a  union-jack  at  the 
main- top-gallant-mast-head, — our  signal  for  a  pilot,  but  it  was  hoisted 
at  the  wrong  mast-head;  and,  therefore,  if  anything  were  wanting  to 
confirm  Drake's  opinion,  we  now  had  it.  The  frigates  were  now  standing 
in.  I  kept  my  eye  on  them  with  the  glass,  desiring  the  artillery-man,  as 
soon  as  they  came  within  shot,  to  make  the  fifer  sound  the  bugle  three 
times  (a  signal  I  had  agreed  on  with  the  officers  below,  for  the  serioua 
approach  of  the  enemy),  and  then  to  give  him  a  shot  from  time  to  time  as 
opportunity  might  serve. 

In  a  little  time  I  perceived  the  boats  with  the  troops  endeavouring  to 
get  back  to  the  brigs,  on  seeing  the  approach  of  our  vessels.  The  Porghee 
soon  got  her  bow  gjms  to  bear  upon  three  of  the  boats,  and  in  five  minutes 
after,  both  she  and  the  Avon  with  her  pattereras  and  musquctoons  were 
firing  briskly.  The  Spanish  boats  returned  the  fire  with  musketry,  but 
their  shot  could  not  reach  our  vessels.  One  of  the  boats  was  quickly 
sunk.  The  brigs  now  hoisted  their  proper  colours,  and  fired ;  but  their 
shot  fell  short.  Something  at  this  moment  decided  the  Spanish  Com- 
modore. He  hoisted  the  Spanish  flag,  and  stood  in  for  the  harbour,  with 
the  other  frigate  and  brig  in  his  wake.  When  I  saw  this,  I  hastened  to 
the  flag- staff.  By  the  time  I  got  there,  the  Spanish  squadron  was  within 
long  range  of  our  gun.    The  bugle  then  soimded  three  times,  and  in  about- 
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a  minute  after  the  artlllerj-man  gave  the  enemy  a  ahot*  It  waa  wdl 
hoye  and  strong,  passing  over  their  mast-heads.  *^  Less  powder  and  better 
aim  next  time,  Kobins,"  I  cried,  addressing  myself  to  the  artiUerj-man. 
Robins  fired  again,  and,  by  good  fortune  almost  unprecedented,  stmck 
the  head  of  the  foremast  of  the  second  frigate.  Down  came  her  top,  with 
all  above  it,  and  all  her  head-sails.  In  an  instant  she  was  athwart  the 
brig  in  her  wake,  and  they  lay  foul  of  each  other. 

The  Commodore,  notwithstanding  thb  accident  to  his  other  firigite, 
entered  the  passage  to  the  harbour  in  the  most  imdaunted  manner, 
supported  only  by  the  one  brig.  As  soon  as  he  got  fairly  within  the 
passage,  between  the  two  islands,  he  and  the  brig  commenced  firing  away 
from  botli  sides,  at  an3rthing  and  everything  that  presented  itael£  In  a 
few  minutes  Fort  Vernon  opened  upon  him,  when  distant  abont  three 
quarters  of  a  mile ;  and  soon  after,  the  guns  frcnn  Fort  G^eorge  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  him.  He  now  had  to  encoimter  the  fire  of  both 
batteries.  I  saw  great  confusion  on  his  decks,  whenever  the  smoke  cleared 
away ;  but  our  fire  continued  steady ;  fi:om  which  I  augured  well  fiv  the 
safety  of  our  people.  After  being  thus  engaged  about  an  hour,  the  brig 
stood  away  for  tiie  northern  channel,  the  frigate  following  her — ^both  a 
good  deal  damaged. 

I  thought  it  was  now  all  over ;  but  I  soon  perceived  that  Sugar-Loaf 
Hill  was  attacked  from  the  land  side.  It  immediately  occurr^  to  me 
that  the  force  came  from  the  frigate,  which  had  dropped  anchor  at  the 
back  of  Edward's  Island.  The  great  gun  on  the  platform  was  directing 
its  fire  to  one  point  on  Allwood's  range,  fi:om  whence  I  could  see,  by  help 
of  my  glass,  the  Spaniards  descending.  I  called  Price,  and  wrote  an 
order  in  pencil  for  Captain  Seaward  to  draw  ofi*  a  guard  of  seamen  firom 
Fort  George,  for  the  stoccado ;  and  send  ofi*  his  thirty  men  of  the  train- 
band to  Fort  Vernon,  without  delay,  in  such  boats  as  were  at  hand ;  eany- 
ing  up  as  many  large  pebble  stones  in  them  as  possible  to  the  fort,  to  use 
them  as  grape-shot  against  the  assailants. 

In  ten  minutes  after  Price  was  gone,  Drake  made  his  appearance  at  ihe 
flag-staff*,  covered  with  sweat  and  gunpowder.  "  We  have  destroyed  three 
of  theii*  boats.  Sir  Edward,"  said  my  gallant  friend, .  *^  and  have  taken 
fifteen  prisoners.  One  of  the  brigs  is  on  her  beam-ends,  and  the  other  at 
anchor  outside  of  her,  trying  to  get  her  off,  or  save  the  crew.  But  where 
is  the  rest  of  the  squadron?"  continued  he.  —  "Our  brave  fellowSi**  I 
replied,  "  have  beat  the  Commodore,  and  one  brig,  out  of  the  bay.  But 
there  is  a  frigate,  whose  foremast  Kobins  shot  away  at  the  second  fire,  now 
at  anchor  on  the  other  side  of  the  opposite  bluff;  and  I  suspect  she  hsf 
landed  a  great  part  of  her  crew ;  for  they  are  at  this  moment  attacking 
Sugar-Loaf  Hill  from  the  land  side."—"  If  they  take  Sugar-Loaf  Hill,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  the  place  is  lost !  Allow  me  to  run  down  on  the  frigate  with 
mjr  own  crew,  and  all  the  sailor-meu  I  can  collect  below  from  the  fort  and 
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from  the  Ayob  ;  perliaps  I  may  surprise  the  frigate,  with  most  of  her  creir 
on  shore,  and  capture  her.'* — "The  emergency  of  the  case,  my  dear 
Drake,"  I  replied,  "induces  me  to  accept  your  gallant  but  daring  enter- 
prise.   Go ;  and  Grod  be  with  you !** 

I  again  turned  my  eyes  anxiously  to  Sugar-Loaf  Hill.  I  was  glad  ta 
see  all  the  empty  boats  coming  back,  in  tow  of  my  barge — including 
those  which  had  been  left  in  the  boat-harbour  under  the  fort;  and  I 
began  to  hope  the  important  post  was  safe ;  there  being  now  ninety  men 
there, — nearly  double  the  nimiber  Frazer  allowed  me  to  defend  it  against 
a  thousand.  Bobins  thought  he  might  help  to  frighten  the  Spaniards  on 
the  ridge,  if  he  could  do  nothing  else.  Tins  suggestion  I  thought  very 
probable :  I  therefore  desired  him  to  try  a  shot,  though  the  distance  was 
perhaps  rather  more  than  two  miles.  Upon  giving  it  the  greatest 
elevation,  to  ascertain  its  power,  he  threw  a  shot  clear  over  the  range ; 
and  he  continued  to  fire  every  now  and  then,  whenever  a  number  coUected 
together  on  the  spot.  The  fire  of  our  gun  rather  disconcerted  them ;  at 
least  we  thought  so,  for  they  soon  disappeared :  but  it  was  from  a  different 
cause.  Drake  had  laid  the  frigate  aboard,  cleared  her  decks,  and  made 
the  Captain  his  prisoner ;  but  the  instant  the  attack  on  her  was  discovered^ 
the  Spaniards  that  were  in  sight,  or  within  hearing  from  the  beach, 
crowded  down  to  their  boats,  to  go  off  to  the  assistance  of  their  Captain 
and  comrades.  He  therefore,  after  striking  the  frigate's  colours,  cut  her 
cable  and  allowed  her  to  drift,  taking  with  him  the  colours  and  the 
Captain  on  board  the  Forghee.  Having  thus  disencumbered  himself,  he 
kept  under  sail,  firing  into  the  boats  as  they  approached  him,  or  endea- 
Toured  to  gain  the  frigate.  There  were  five  boats,  of  which  he  sunk  two, 
one  cried  for  quarter,  and  had  it,  one  made  its  way  alongside  of  the  frigate, 
the  other  returned  to  the  shore.  The  frigate  was  drifting  fast  upon  the 
reef:  Drake  left  her  to  her  fate,  and  proceeded  to  cannonade  lie  boat 
and  people  returned  to  the  beach.  For  a  while  they  replied  to  his  fire 
with  musketry ;  but  laid  down  their  arms  when  they  saw  their  Captain  a 
prisoner,  who  was  made  to  stand  up  in  the  rigging  for  that  purpose. 

Drake  now  very  wisely  proceeded,  on  his  return,  with  the  two  boats  in 
tow,  leaving  the  frigate  to  her  fate.  Before  I  knew  what  had  taken  place 
at  the  back  of  Edward's  Island,  I  perceived  the  fire  of  the  assailants 
slacken,  and  ultimately  cease ;  which  was  immediately  followed  up  by  a 
flag  of  truce,  displayed  on  Allwood's  ridge.  It  was  an  officer's  shirt  tied 
by  the  sleeves  to  a  pole.  This  result  of  the  contest  was  most  grateftil 
to  my  feelings,  for  my  anxiety  had  been  more  than  I  chose  to  express. 

The  sun  was  going  down,  as  my  gallant  friend,  with  his  prisoners  in 
tow,  appeared  round  the  opposite  headland ;  and  I  now  thought  I  might 
with  safety  allow  the  people  to  descend.  I  gave  my  beloved  Eliza  my 
arm,  our  hearts  being  lifted  up  to  Grod  for  this  wonderful  delx^^x^sci^Eii^ 
from  a  powerful  enemy;  and  we  left  the  )keig\it,  icJOkSs^^Xs^  ^^^s^aJw^ 

u  4 
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Diego  (leading  the  two  mules),  and  by  all  our  household.  No  one  at 
Fort  George  had  been  touched ;  but  some  of  the  Spaniards  taken  in  the 
boats  by  Drake  in  the  morning  were  in  hospital  with  Doctor  Grordon; 
where  good  Mr.  Rowley  was  now  rendering  every  assistance  in  his  power, 
notwithstanding  his  timidity  and  natural  horror  even  of  the  idea  of 
wounds  and  bloodshed. 

I  was  scarcely  seated,  when  Drake  came  on  shore  with  a  sailor  close 
at  his  heels,  carrying  a  huge  bundle  on  his  back.  As  the  hero  advanced 
to  the  mansion,  his  wife  ran  out  to  embrace  him ;  he  clasped  her  in  his 
arms  tenderly,  and  then,  coming  up  to  me  by  a  sort  of  leap,  exclaimed, 
^  We  have  done  it,  Sir  Edward  I  I  have  nabbed  the  Captain  of  the 
frigate,  Don  Pugnacio,  or  Ignacio,  something,  de  Herrera :  he*ll  tell  you 
his  name  by-and-by:  he  is  our  prisoner;  there  is  his  sword,  and  there 
are  his  colours ;  **  turning  his  eye  upon  the  honest  tar,  who  bore  them  on 
his  shoulders.  ^  Heave  them  down,  Jack  1 "  said  he ;  **  and  I  hope  she 
lies  broadside  on  the  reef  by  this  time." — "  You  should  have  preserved  the 
vessel,  if  you  could,  my  dear  Drake,'*  I  replied;  *^she  would  have  made 
you  a  full  Captain." — "That  crossed  my  mind.  Sir  Edward,  'when  I 
ordered  her  to  be  cut  adrift ;  but  I  would  not  risk  a  chance  of  miscaxry- 
ing  in  the  service  I  was  sent  upon,  for  that  or  any  other  consideration.** 
— "  You  have  dpne  well,  my  gallant  friend,**  was  my  reply :  "  I  honour  you 
not  only  for  your  bravery,  but  for  the  nobleness  of  mind  ycji  have  dis- 
played on  the  occasion.**  My  dear  wife  at  this,  moment  stretched  out 
her  hand  to  him,  saying,  "  Shake  hands  with  me,  my  excellent  friend. 
How  happy  is  my  Edward  in  being  so  nobly  supported  I  ** 

In  the  midst  of  these  greetings,  the  sergeant  of  artillery  arrived  from 
Lieutenant  Craig,  with  a  convention  of  capitulation,  signed  with  £1 
Teniente  de  Fregata,  Don  Juan  Quesada,  by  which  seventy-eight  men 
had  laid  down  their  arms,  on  condition  that  they  might  be  allowed  to 
return  to  Spain  or  Spanish  America, — "and  not  serve  again  untU  ex- 
changed,** was  very  properly  added  by  Craig.  The  sergeant,  moreover, 
informed  me,  our  reinforcement  had  arrived  but -just  in  time;  for  that 
two  guns  had  been  got  up  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  by  the  Spaniardi ; 
that  many  of  the  Spaniards  were  regular  soldiers,  or  marines ;  and  that, 
as  far  as  he  could  learn,  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  must  at  least 
equal  that  of  the  prisoners.  "  The  Spanish  vessels,**  he  said,  "  fired  lO 
badly,  that  not  even  the  fort  was  hit,  but  several  shot  struck  the  honies 
in  the  bay.**  I  now  counter-signed  the  convention;  then,  putting  tlie 
ratified  paper  into  his  hands,  I  desired  him  to  give  it  to  Lieutenant  Craig, 
with  my  thanks  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  the  men  imder  his  coounand, 
for  their  steady  defence  of  the  post  intrusted  to  them.  "  You  may  tell 
Don  Juan  Quesada,'*  said  Drake  to  the  sergeant  of  artillery,  as  he  was 
about  to  depart,  "  that  I  have  got  his  friend.  Captain  Don  j^acio,  snog 
enough,** — <'I am  glad  to  hear  that,  sir"  replied  the  sergeant;  "he  was 
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likely  to  give  ns  some  trouble/' — "But  here  is  his  Donship's  sword,  Sir 
Edward,"  said  Drake,  taking  it  up  from  among  the  colours :  "  I  should 
have  presented  it  to  you  in  form,  when  I  first  came  in,  but  somehow  it 
slipped  my  memory  at  the  moment."  I  received  it  from  his  hand,  with 
a  fueling  of  some  exultation,  but  it  was  that  I  might  return  it  to  him 
again. — "Let  him  that  won  it  wear  it,  my  brave  fellow,"  I  exckdmed: 
"you  are  worthy  not  only  of  his  sword,  but  his  frigate." 

It  was  now  thought  right,  although  it  was  no  longer  daylight,  to  re- 
connoitre not  only  the  frigate,  but  the  brigs.  Honest  Diego,  who  stood 
by  me,  and  who  never  had  been  five  yards  from  me  all  day,  volunteered 
to  go  with  his  men  in  the  barge,  to  carry  Captain  Drake  round  to  the 
back  of  Edward's  Island,  to  ease  the  white  sailors  a  little,  who  had  had 
no  rest  since  morning.  While  Diego  was  gone  to  get  his  crew  together, 
poor  Drake  took  some  refreshment,  the  first  he  had  put  within  his  lips 
this  day;  yet  he  found  time  to  speak  between  his  mouthfuls. — "I  told 
you  those  pirates  were  fine  fellows.  Sir  Edward,"  said  he :  "  my  eye ! 
how  they  laid  about  them  when  we  boarded  the  frigate.  I  popt  upon 
him  round  the  headland,  and  was  athwart  his  starboard  bow  before  he 
saw  us.  I  don't  know  how  many  of  his  crew  my  fellows  drove  overboard ; 
however,  the  decks  were  soon  cleared  one  way  or  other ;  but  three  of  the 
prates  were  killed,  and  two  of  my  own  brave  men  also ;  and  I  have 
ordered  seven  more  of  them,  who  are  wounded,  to  be  sent  on  shore  to 
the  hospital."  As  he  said  this,  he  took  a  glass  of  wine  somewhat  hastily, 
jumping  up  at  the  same  time  from  his  chair,  and  wiping  his  eye  with  the 
back  of  his  hand,  to  brush  away  a  tear  that  had  sprung  forth  in  spite  of 
him. —  "But  they  only  did  their  duty,"  said  he,  "  to  die  for  their  coimtry." 
He  then  sat  down  again,  saying,  "I  am  done,"  and  pushed  aside  his  plate. 
— "Come,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  I  striving  to  put  aside  what  I  felt,  "let 
us  fill  another  glass  of  wine,  and  drink  the  King's  health,  and  the  health 
of  all  his  brave  men-at-arms."  As  we  filled  our  glasses,  Diego  returned 
with  Martin  and  Purdy. —  "  Go  you,"  said  I,  to  the  two  Bermudiaus,  "  in  a 
canoe  to  the  Turtle  Islands,  and  brrog  me  word  what  the  two  Spanish 
brigs  are  about.  Look  narrowly  at  the  one  on  the  reef,  but  have  a  care 
you  are  not  taken." — "Can't  catch  canoe,  sir,"  replied  Purdy,  laughing, 
and  looking,  perhaps,  like  Master  Diego's  black  cat.  Drake  caught  a 
little  of  Purdy's  happy  humour,  his  native  spirits  returned,  and  he 
laughed  too. 

There  was  no  sleep  for  many  of  us  this  night.  Between  two  and 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Drake  returned  from  visiting  the  frigate. 
He  found  her  aground  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  reef.  He  told  them,  all 
their  companions,  as  well  as  captain,  were  prisoners,  and  that  he  would 
advise  them  to  surrender  quietly ;  but  if  they  refrised,  every  man  would 
be  put  to  the  sword.  An  officer  answered  from  the  deck  of  tba  <xv^^ 
*'  I  surrender  on  the  terms  granted  to  our  compamQii<&^  xisyw  ^ovst  ^tv- 
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soncrs.**  The  barge  was  instantly  rowed  np  to  the  side  of  the  frigste. 
There  were  eleven  wounded  men,  and  only  twenty-two  odiers^  a  great 
part  of  these  latter  having  belonged  to  the  boat  that  reached  the  fi^gate 
after  her  capture ;  so  that  almost  the  whole  body  that  had  defended  her 
when  the  Captain  was  taken  were  cither  killed  or  driven  overboard  ia 
the  contest.  While  they  were  conveying  the  wounded  to  the  lioiiae 
appropriated  for  them,  Drake  took  a  walk  to  his  own  house  to  aee  how 
matters  stood  there,  and  found  things  in  a  sorry  plight ;  far  the  enemy 
had  taken  post  in  his  ch&teau,  when  attacking  Sugar-Loaf  Hill. 

We  now  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  ladies  to  go  to  bed,  but  th^ 
desired  to  be  permitted  to  remain.  "It  is  a  beautiful  night,**  said 
Mrs.  Kowley,  "  so  calm  and  cool ;  and  I  like  to  hear  the  sentinek  oalling 
out  'All*s  welir  which  is  so  delightful  a  sound,  after  the  toil  and  peril 
of  this  anxious  day.**  She  had  scarcely  done  speaking,  when  Txu&j 
entered  abruptly,  out  of  breath,  and  all  in  a  flutter.  I  could  only  make 
out  "  Spanish  officer,  sir  I  Guard,  sir  I  *'  Drake  jumped  up,  and  ran  to  tin 
door:  — ^  A  file  of  men  are  marching  some  one  up,**  he  exclaimed;  and 
presently  Martin  and  a  Spanish  naval  lieutenant  made  their  i^pearance. 
I  rose  to  receive  him.  He  said,  "he  had  been  sent  by  hia  Ciqitaini 
Don  Blasco  del  Camino,  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  infimnation  ha 
had  received  from  our  c^oc,  that  one  of  the  Spanish  frigates  waf 
captured  by  us,  and  that  the  Commodore  had  made  a  retreat**  I  replied, 
"that  what  he  heard  was  true;"  and  asked  him,  whether  his  captain 
entertained  any  hope  of  getting  the  brig  off  the  reef  He  replied,  "he 
did  not." — "Well  then,"  said  I,  "would  his  vessel  receive  from  na  157 
Spanish  prisoners,  besides  forty-five  wounded?*'  He  stared  at  thii 
question,  which  Diego  repeated  twice.  "  Valame  DiosI  *'  he  exclaimed 
"  is  this  possible  ?  "  Drake  had  left  Captain  Ignacio*8  sword  upon  the 
tabic,  and  the  Spanish  colours  were  lying  on  the  floor.  Diego,  potntiiig 
to  them,  said  "Mlra  Senor  CapitanI"  On  which  he  raised  his  handi^ 
and  seemed  much  affected,  stepping  aside,  evidently  to  avoid  treading  on 
the  Spanish  flag.  I  liked  him  for  this,  and  desired  him  to  be  seated;  at 
the  same  time  ordering  some  wme  and  refreshment.  As  soon  as  he  had 
finished,  I  put  my  question  to  him  again,  about  receiving  the  wounded 
men  and  prisoners.  He  said,  "  It  was  impossible,  his  vessel  being  already 
too  full" — "Well,  then,  sir,**  I  replied,  "go  back  to  your  ship,  and  teU 
your  Captain,  Don  Blasco  del  Camino,  to  make  sail  as  soon  as  posaible^ 
with  all  the  men  he  has  on  board,  and  land  them  either  at  Saint  Andreas, 
or  elsewhere  near ;  and  return  with  a  flag  of  truce  flying ;  he  shall  then 
have  his  countrymen,  our  prisoners ;  ))ut  it  must  be  understood  that  he 
abandons  the  brig  on  the  reef  to  me.  If  he  agrees  to  this,  let  us  see  the 
white  flag  at  your  mast-head  early  to-morrow  morning,  which  I  shall 
acknowledge  by  hoisting  a  white  flag  also.** 
As  the  Spaniard  stood  up  to  wilbdruw^  b«  said^  with  much  feeling) 
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*^I  beEere  there  is  a  young  officer,  a  son  of  Don  Blasco  dd  Camino, 
among  the  prisoners  taken  this  morning ;  it  would  be  gracious  in  your 
Excdlency  to  giye  me  the  pleasure  of  taking  him  back  with  me  to  his 
fether." — "Certainly,"  I  replied ;  " you  are  a  fine  fellow ;  you  have  woo 
my  respect."  When  Diego  mterpreted  this,  the  Spaniard,  with  the  warm 
manner  of  his  climate,  bent  fbrward  and  kissed  my  hand.  Drake  brought 
the  lad  forth  and  delivered  him  to  his  friend.  Their  meeting  was 
affecting :  the  youth  was  overjoyed  at  his  unexpected  freedom,  and  the 
immediate  prospect  of  being  restcxred  to  his  father. 

At  sun-rise  we  fired  our  gun.  The  Spanish  brig  then  hoisted  the  flag 
of  truce ;  and  the  moment  it  was  perceived,  ours  went  up  also.  As  soon 
as  the  breeze  reached  her,  she  was  seen  under  all  sail,  steering  to  the 
southward.  Drake  had  thrown  himself  on  the  Spanish  colours ;  and  I 
was  hAypy  in  seeing  the  poor  fellow  sleeping  soundly.  But  he  awoke  at 
daylighl^  just  as  the  drum  beat,  and  dear  old  Rota  brought  in  some  coffee 
for  our  refreshment,  of  which  he  gladly  partook,  saying,  '*Now  I  am 
fresh  as  a  lark— what's  the  order  of  the  day.  Sir  Edward?**— "No  rest 
for  the  wicked,  Drake!**  I  replied:  "I  place  every  sailor-man  in  the 
settlement,  excepting  Diego  and  his  crew,  under  your  command.  See  if 
it  be  possible  to  get  off*  the  frigate.** 

Before  he  left,  I  arranged  with  him  that  he  should  go  on  board  the 
Porghee  immediately,  taking  Diego  as  interpreter,  and  inform  the 
Spanidi  captain,  that  in  the  course  of  half  an  hcnir  a  boat  would  be  sent 
to  T^nove  him  to  the  country-house  of  a  gentleman  on  the  island ;  where 
lie  was  to  remain  while  a  prisoner  with  every  indulgence,  except  going 
beyond  its  immediate  grounds.  I  also  desired  Drake  to  say,  that  what- 
ever private  property  he  had  on  board  the  frigate  should  be  got  at  and 
conveyed  to  him. 

After  this,  my  dear  wife  taking  me  by  the  arm,  and  leading  me  to  her 
bedside,  where  die  made  me  sit  down,  "Let  me  help  you  off"  with  your 
coat,  my  Edward,**  she  said,  "  and  lay  yourself  down  to  take  some  rest, 
and  your  Eliza  diall  watch  you  as  you  sleep.**  I  kissed  the  kind  hand 
that  helped  me  off  with  my  coat,  and  laid  me  down  on  the  mattress, 
wearied  enough,  in  honest  truth.  In  about  two  hours  I  opened  my  eyes, 
met  by  the  blissful  smile  of  my  guardian  angel,  who  had  sat  by  me  all  the 
time.  I  arose,  and  took  a  bath,  by  which  I  was  much  refreshed.  Dr. 
Grordon  came  up,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bowley,  and  gave  us  rather  a 
sat&factory  account  of  our  wounded  men.  On  the  Doctor's  return  to 
the  hospital,  my  dear  wife  sent  a  woman  with  him,  carrying  a  bundle  of 
old  linen,  and  some  tea  and  sugar,  with  a  few  other  comforts,  for  the 
sick,  which  he  had  requested.  Soon  after  Diego  came  back  from  landing 
my  brother  and  the  Spanish  captain  at  Peccary  Field. 

A  little  before  noon  the  Avon  came  from  the  frigate,  with  a  note  &q\el 
Drake  to  me,  in  which  he  said,  "  I  send  you  feevenfcy-lihr^^Xiaax^  <i*l  ^qeec- 
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powder :  tbb  will  replenish  our  magazine ;  it  is  quite  dry.  I  donH  think 
she  leaks;  but  I  know  you  will  say  I  have  done  well  to  secure  the 
powder.  I  have  laid  out  an  anchor,  ready  to  heayo  on,  as  soon  as  we 
have  lightened  her  enough.  Ask  Van  Kcmpen  to  send  me  his  galliot,  by 
return  of  the  Avon ;  the  one  can  tow  the  other." 

Van  Kempen  came  to  me,  after  sending  rations  to  the  prisoners,  and 
some  supplies  to  Fort  Vernon.  He  said  ho  was  sorry  to  inform  me  that 
no  mullet  had  been  taken  the  preceding  night,  and  that  the  fish-pots  were 
not  sufficiently  numerous  to  collect  any  quantity  of  other  fish  worth 
naming.  The  fact  was,  the  mullet  had  gradually  forsaken  the  Black  Rock, 
and  now  they  were  gone  entirely.  I  wished  it  had  been  the  rats  he  was 
speaking  of.  I  told  him  I  woidd  order  more  fish-pots  to  be  made  im- 
mediately; and  for  the  present  he  must  servo  turtle  and  hog's  flesh, 
chocolate-nuts,  and  Indian-corn  flour,  to  the  prisoners,  and  that  I  intended, 
without  loss  of  time,  to  bring  all  those  now  at  Allwood*s  Bay  over  to  the 
isthmus,  and  place  them  with  the  rest  within  the  stoccado.  About  five 
o'clock  Craig  arrived  with  his  detachment,  and  ninety-nine  prisoners,  who 
were  marched  up  to  the  stoccado.  The  whole  number,  being  now 
mustered,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-four ;  not  many  leas  than 
our  whole  population  put  together,  including  the  sailors  belonging  to  the 
Forghee  and  other  vessels.  But  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  a  ftct, 
that  the  enemy  lost  more  than  this  number  in  killed,  drowned,  and 
wounded.  I  Uiink,  when  we  were  attacked,  our  force  was  thirteen 
artillery-men;  train-band,  ninety-eight;  Forghec's  crew,  king's  sailors, 
thirty ;  crews  of  the  merchant  vessels,  including  the  ten  pirates,  forty- 
five,  exclusive  of  officers; — total,  one  hundred  and  eighty-six. 

When  Craig  had  disposed  of  his  prisoners,  he  waited  on  me.  After 
thanking  him  for  his  gallant  conduct,  I  told  him  he  should  retidn  his 
commission  as  lieutenant,  with  the  addition  of  that  of  a(^utant  of  the  island 
force,  also  remain  town-m%jor ;  and  that  I  hoped  I  should  be  able  to  raise 
his  pay  equal  to  his  new  rank.  He  expressed  his  gratitude,  and  went 
away  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office. 

A  little  after  sunset  I  received  a  note  from  Drake,  to  say  he  could  not 
return  to-night;  that  he  understood  there  was  a  Fanama  pearl-diver 
among  the  prisoners,  his  name  Vicente  Guccco ;  that  he  wished  I  would 
find  him  out,  and  send  him  to  the  Forghee,  as  they  could  see  the  frigate's 
cable  and  anchor,  where  it  had  been  cut  away,  lying  in  about  five  faUioms 
water ;  that  he  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  Iny  hold  of  it  by  grapnel,  but 
he  knew  the  pearl-diver  could  pass  the  bight  of  a  rope  round  the  end  of 
the  cable  in  an  instant,  and  recover  it."  The  man  stipulated  for  a  small 
reward,  and  a  permanent  asylum  with  us;  to  which  I  agreed  most 
willingly,  and  then  sent  him  to  Drake.  He  did  the  business  adroitly,  on 
the  following  morning,  and  received  a  piece  of  gold. 

On  Thuraday  forenoon  the  Avon  arrived  with  various  matters  flroo 
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the  frigate,  bringing  the  satisfactory  information  of  her  being  afloat,  and 
that  she  did  not  leak ;  and  soon  after,  Drake  took  the  proud  Spaniard  in 
tow,  and  a  little  before  sunset  brought  him  to  an  anchor  off  the  woodland 
region.  ^  L'lnvariado,"  her  name,  appeared  half  as  big  again  as  the  Sea- 
Horse.  She  mounted  thirty  large  guns,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  had 
on  board  three  hundred  men.  We  felt  a  temptation  to  hoist  the  English 
colours  over  the  Spanish  flag ;  but  my  gallant  friend  and  I  had  but  one 
paramount  feeling  on  that  occasion,  which  was,  not  to  add  to  the  chagrin 
of  the  Captain  and  other  prisoners,  by  displaying  the  ensign  of  our  triumph 
before  them. 

On  the  morrow  Drake  went  to  look  at  the  brig,  lying  on  the  Turtle 
l8land*8  reef;  but  it  was  his  opinion  that  nothing  could  be  done  with  her 
but  break  her  up ;  so  we  determined  to  leave  the  wreck  as  it  was  imtil 
afrer  we  should  get  rid  of  our  prisoners. 

Every  thing  being  now  pretty  well  to  rights,  I  thought  in  courtesy  to 
invite  Don  Ignacio  Pasqual  de  Herera  to  dhie  with  me ;  and  accordingly 
I  fixed  on  the  following  day,  Saturday, — giving  Adjutant  Craig 
orders  to  see  the  whole  body  of  men  well  dressed  and  appointed. 
The  Spanish  captain  came  agreeable  to  the  invitation,  and  also  two  of 
his  officers  from  the  other  side,  whom  I  invited  to  meet  him.  I  ordered 
him  to  be  received  with  military  honours,  and  showed  him  much  attention 
at  the  mansion.  I  was  glad  to  find  he  could  speak  French.  He  was, 
however,  grave  and  reserved :  his  officers  were  more  inclined  to  talk ;  but 
as  they  knew  nothing  beyond  Spanish,  little  conversation  could  be  kept 
up  with  them. 

Afler  dinner,  the  conversation  turned  on  Porto  Bello.  Don  Ignacio 
now  became  a  little  more  communicative.  He  had  heard  how  Don 
Francisco  Martinez  de  Retzez  had  behaved  to  the  English  Captain, 
Slnight,  and  to  myself;  desiring  me  to  believe,  that  Spanish  officers 
generally,  and  he  among  the  number,  blamed  the  Governor  very  much 
for  that  conduct.  '^  But,"  said  he,  *^  that  hidalgo  is  now  tasting  the  sweets 
of  a  prison  himself;  having  been  disgraced,  and  sent  to  a  dungeon,  on  his 
arrival  in  Old  Spain,  after  surrendering  the  place  to  Vernon."  My  dear 
wife  now  asked  him,  how  the  Spaniards  came  to^ve  the  name  of  Porto 
Bello  to  that  horrible  place.  "It  means  Bel  Havre — does  it  not?"  sfud 
Lady  Seaward.  "  Oui,  Madame,"  he  replied,  ^  as  you  English  speak  it, 
and  write  it;  but  we  Spaniards  call  it  Porto  Vdo, — that  is,  *  Havre 
Cache,*  the  Veiled  Port."  The  Spanish  Captain  showed  both  good  breed- 
ing and  proper  feeling  during  his  visit,  in  never  making  any  allusion  to 
the  events  that  had  occurred  here ;  and  we  were  equally  punctilious  in 
avoiding  the  painful  subject.  He,  however,  spoke  of  the  attack  on 
Carthagena,  by  Vernon  and  Wentworth,  saying,  "It  was  madness  to 
have  attempted  it ;"  and  he  thought  they  had  acted  wisely  in  abandonis^sL 
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Porto  Velo  and  the  Spanish  Main  altogether ;  and  he  added  his  belief 
that  by  this  time  thej  had  abandoned  their  design  on  Cuba  also. 

On  the  following  day,  which  was  the  Sabbath,  I  made  a  point  of  haying 
as  fiill  an  attendance  at  divine  senrice  as  the  nature  of  our  present  oir- 
cumstanoes  would  admit.  Our  heaYenly-minded  pastor  on  ^is  occasiaB 
returned  thanks  to  Almi^ty  God,  in  an  appropriate  prayer,  for  our 
great  deliverance  from  a  powerful  enemy. 

On  Monday,  the  Spanish  brig  of  war  made  her  rei^ipearanoe,  with  aiHiite 
flag  flying  at  the  fore ;  on  iHiich  I  sent  out  a  boat  to  pilot  her  into  our 
harbour.  An  English  ensign  was  hoisted  on  board  the  frigate ;  but  I  did 
not  ma^e  a  vain-glorious  display  of  the  Spanish  oolours  under  it.  The 
prisoners  and  wounded  were  now  embarked  as  quickly  as  possible,  6r 
whom  I  took  a  reedpt,  under  the  joint  signatures  of  the  two  Spaniih 
captains ;  by  which  they  engaged,  that  the  persons  named  therein  dMMild 
not  serve  against  Eng^d  during  the  present  war  until  exchanged.  The 
brig  being  ready  to  put  to  sea,  I  ordered  them  a  supply  of  fruit  and  T9g&^ 
tables ;  and  we  thus  parted,  as  good  frioids  as  peracmB  could  well  do  who 
were  national  enemies. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 


On  the  very  day  the  brig  sailed  out  of  the  harbour  I  made  amzigeneirti 
for  the  morrow.  We  had  plenty  of  hands  and  plenty  of  wood,  and  no 
lack  of  money.  Drake  had  been  the  greatest  suflerer,  at  his  chitan; 
but  he  made  light  of  it,  saying,  *^  I  can  plaster  it  over  with  some  of  their 
own  dollars."  The  masons  and  other  workmen  now  proceeded  with  the 
church,  and  Drake  used  all  diligence  to  repair  the  damaged  foremast  of 
the  frigate,  hiring  Derrick  and  Xavier  to  assist  his  own  carpenter.  I 
employed  a  large  party  of  men  with  boats,  to  save  what  they  could  flram 
the  Spanish  brig,  still  lying  broadside  on  tiie  reef.  The  wreck,  I  bdierOb 
was  my  right,  if  I  chose  to  make  it  so ;  but  the  frigate  was  Drake's  ptiie. 
Drake  was  already  rich  in  money,  and  alwa3rs  so  in  ^irit ;  he  thuerefixe 
wished  the  prize  to  go  among  the  garrison  generally ;  and  handsom^ 
frimished  an  argument  against  his  own  exclusive  claim,  by  saying,  ^B 
was  a  shot  from  the  promontory  that  disabled  her;  and  he  would  tliere- 
fbre  tell  his  crew  that  he  thou^t  every  one  should  share."  The  reidit 
was,  that  the  brave  seamen  made  no  demur ;  and  the  people  were  told,  at 
the  first  muster-day,  of  the  liberal  conduct  of  Captain  Drake  and  his  bmd 
respecting  the  prize.  The  train-band  srave  the  gallant  tars  three  dieen; 
and  this  cordial  generosity  was  not  without  its  happy  consequeneeo. 
Tbe  month  of  December  was  too  fax  advanced  before  the  frigate  could 
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be  got  ready,  to  be  safe  for  Drake  to  proceed  with  her  to  Jamaica.  The 
Cedar  schooner,  which  was  built  here,  sailed  remarkably  fast ;  but  the 
Tom  Cod  was  a  sort  of  dray-horse.  I  therefore  b^ged  of  my  brother  not 
to  send  his  yessel  at  present,  but  to  allow  the  schooner  to  go  alone,  in 
which  I  meant  to  forward  my  despatches  to  the  Goyemor,  and  to  the 
Admiral,  at  Jamaica. 

My  despatches  detailed  the  action  we  had  sustained,  in  which  I  gave 
great  pndse  to  all  our  people,  but  more  especially  to  Drake,  and  the 
seamen,  and  to  Cnug ;  requesting  promotion  for  Drake ;  and  praying  that 
the  Governor  would  send  me  thirty  regulars ;  and  if  a  lieutenancy  could 
\^  purchased  £ot  Mr.  James  Craig,  who  was  now  lieutenant  and  adjutant 
of  tiie  island  force,  I  would  pay  ror  it,  provided  he  might  command  the 
detadmient;  and  I  would  give  25L  over  the  usual  price  to  the  lieutenant 
wbo  nngfat  be  in  conmiand  of  the  men  to  resign  in  &Your  of  Mr.  Craig. 

When  the  stormy  season  approached,  all  the  vessels  in  port  were  laid 
up  in  safety  within  Peccary  Creek,  and  Drake  contrived  to  get  the 
fiiigate  in  ili^re  also,  mooring  her  head  and  stem  to  the  shore  and  to  the 
rock.  We  kiq>t  our  Christmas  as  usual  The  year  finished  without 
fleeing  either  of  our  vessels  return  from  Jamaica;  and  although  the  sky 
flometunes  lowered,  we  were  as  yet  without  any  visitation  from  the  storm. 

1743. — On  Sunday,  the  2nd  of  January,  a  storm  of  a  different  kind, 
and  to  us  more  terrible,  threatened  the  settlement  with  immediate 
destruction.  At  noon  several  large  ships  vrere  descried,  not  only  from 
the  promontory  to  the  southward  and  westward,  but  also  from  tlie  heights 
above  German  Town,  to  the  northward  of  the  island.  By  the  time  I  got 
np  to  tibe  fag-sta£^  Drake  had  clearly  made  out  three  Spanish  men-of- 
war  of  two  decks,  two  frigates,  and  two  brigs.  There  were  others  in  the 
distance,  no  doubt  with  troops,  we  could  not  make  out  distinctly ;  but  we 
saw  enoi^.  I  turned  to  Drake.  "  We  will  do  our  duty,  Sir  Edward," 
said  my  gallant  friend,  ^  and  must  leave  the  event  to  God."  I  turned  to 
God.  "We  are  in  thy  hand,"  I  exclaimed,  raising  my  whole  soul  to  the 
throne  of  mercy ;  "  T1k)u  only  now  canst  save  us."  My  courage  seeming 
to  come  again  with  this  appeal,  I  hastened  to  return  to  the  mansion,  with 
a  stout  heart  and  cq}lected  mind,  prepared  to  do  my  duty. 

But  He,  in  whose  hands  are  life  and  death,  cut  tiie  matter  short. 
Before  I  could  reach  the  mansion,  the  sky  was  darkened,  the  lightning 
glared,  and  the  thunder  pealed.  Instead  of  cannon,  the  hurricane  blew 
all  round  the  compass ;  and  I  blessed  God  in  the  storm.  Full  of  joy, 
buffeted,  and  wet,  we  entered  my  dwelling.  Here  my  beloved  wife,  and 
our  revered  pastor,  and  all  our  friends,  met  us  in  awM  expectation.  As 
I  entered  the  hall,  amidst  the  rain  and  the  whirlwind,  I  lifted  up  my 
hands,  sayii^,  "Our  God  has  delivered  us ! " 

The  storm  raged,  and  the  torrents  poured  down  upon  the  earth  asi^ 
sea,  with  little  intermission,  for  three  days:  on.  T\sLXxia^"a:^  ^^   ^ 
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became  clear  at  intervals,  and  the  -winds  lulled.  Wrecks  were  then 
discovered  from  the  heights,  in  several  directions ;  but  no  sail  was  to  be 
seen  on  the  face  of  the  waters.  When  this  report  was  brought  to  me, 
dear  Mr.  Rowley  stood  up,  and  exclaimed — "We  may  now  indeed  say 
with  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  a  like  memorable  occasion,  ^AfflavU  Deua^  et 
dissiparUttr  r  ** 

The  next  day  was  appointed  as  a  solemn  fast  to  the  Lord ;  which  I 
hope  was  not  only  observed,  but  deeply  felt  by  all  his  people,  whom  He 
had  just  delivered  from  an  overwhelming  force *;  which,  according  to 
human  calculation,  had  it  attacked  us,  must  have  extirpated  the  whole 
colony.  Our  boats  and  canoes  were  sent  out  as  soon  as  the  weathqr 
would  permit.  Seven  wrecks  were  discovered  among  the  ree&  and  shoals 
that  surround  the  islands ;  among  which  were  two  of  the  largest  ships, 
but  every  soul  had  perished ;  spars  and  casks,  and  dead  bodies,  continiially 
floating  ashore. 

This  was  an  awful  event ;  but  the  contemplation  of  our  own  imminent 
peril,  had  they  lived,  kept  down  every  strong  feeling  of  pity  for  those 
that  had  perished :  and  I  ventured  to  entertain  a  fhrther  consolalaoii, 
that  the  fate  of  this  expecUtion,  which  I  now  had  no  doubt  had  sailed 
promptly  from  Porto  Bello,  to  revenge  the  cause  of  the  former,  would 
prevent  any  further  attempt  at  our  destruction.  For  the  seasons  there 
are  no  guides  as  to  the  seasons  here ;  generally  speaking,  they  hare  bid 
weather  on  the  Main  from  July  to  October,  which  is  our  fine  season. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month,  the  Francis  Drake  returned  frmn 
Jamaica.  This  vessel  had  been  detained  by  the  bad  weather,  which  set 
in  there  before  Christmas-day ;  and  we  were  sorry  to  leam  that  the  Tom 
Cod  had  not  reached  Kingston,  even  when  she  sailed.  The  schooner 
brought  letters  in  answer  to  my  despatches ;  in  which  some  compliments 
were  paid  to  us  on  our  gallant  defence,  and  a  sort  of  promise  made,  that 
Lieutenant  Drake  should  have  promotion  on  the  arrival  of  the  frigate. 
But  no  soldiers  could  be  sent ;  General  Wentworth  having  taken  all  the 
disposable  troops  with  him.  Neither  could  anything  be  done  at 
Jamaica  relative  to  getting  a  commission  for  Craig  in  the  King^s 
service. — "Weill  well!"  I  said,  when  I  read  these  letters,  "it  matters 
not.  Our  God  has  been  our  deliverer  I  I.  will  confide  our  destinies  to 
him;  and  I  feel  assured  the  Spaniards  will  never  try  their  fbrtime 
here  again.'* 

In  consequence  of  the  wrecking  business  still  going  on,  Drake  was  not 
able  to  navigate  the  prize  to  Jamaica  till  late  in  February ;  and  on  the 
26th,  he  sailed  with  her  for  Jamaica,  under  convoy  of  the  Porghee. 
He  arrived  in  about  ten  days  at  Port  Royal,  without  any  accident 
The  naval  officers  there  had  been  long  looking  out  for  this  Spanish 
frigtite,  as  an  object  for  promotion.  Drake  says  they  crowded  round  the 
Porffbee,  in  their  boats,  as  he  came  in  with  his  prize,  casting  an  eje  on 
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the  large  Spanish  ensign,  as  it  blew  out  under  a  St.  Greorge^s  jack; 
and  as  he  passed  under  the  stern  of  the  ship  that  had  the  guard  that  day, 
the  Captain  hailed  him, — "What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  hoisting  a 
St.  Greorge's  flag  on  board  the  prize?" — "They  are  our  island  colours, 
sir,*'  he  replied.  When  he  told  me  this,  I  wished  to  have  witnessed 
a  sight  so  honourable  to  my  most  esteemed  friend,  and  to  myself.  The 
circimistances  under  which  the  frigate  had  been  captured  were  well 
known ;  and  therefore  his  answer  as  to  the  St.  Greorge's  jack  was  -under- 
stood and  received.  After  some  days,  a  survey  took  place.  She  was 
Talued  at  16,000/.,  and  purchased  for  his  Majesty's  service;  her  name 
not  only  being  changed,  but  reversed;  being  now  called  "The  In* 
constant."  Prophetic,  no  doubt ;  for  she  was  wrecked  soon  after,  on  the 
Grand  Caymans. 

Drake  received  14,000?.  in  treasury  bills,  on  behalf  of  the  captors ;  but 
xny  gallant  friend  was  juggled  out  of  the  promotion  he  so  well  had  earned, 
and  therefore  so  justly  claimed.  "  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle  was  sorry  he  was 
obliged  to  give  it  to  certain  officers,  sent  out  from  England  by  the 
Admiralty;  but  he  would  recommend  Lieutenant  Drake  to  Lord 
Winchelsea,  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  for  a  sloop  of  war  at  some 
future  period." 

I  was  much  vexed  by  the  treatment  our  brave  defender  met  with  at 
Jamaica;  but  when  speaking  on  this  subject,  he  made  this  reflection: — 
*'  If  I  had  got  the  promotion  I  desired,  I  must  have  been  removed  from 
Seaward  Islands,  which  contain  every  thing  dear  to  me  on  earth. 
Besides,"  added  he,  "  I  have  made  an  ample  fortime  by  prize  money ;  so 
by  and  by,  perhaps,  we  may  all  go  to  Old  England  together ;  where  I  will 
hoist  my  pendant  on  the  chimney  top  of  some  good  house ;  with  you  for 
my  neighbours,  and  dear  Maria  for  my  first-lieutenant." 

My  brother  and  Van  Kempen  purchased  8000/.  worth  of  the  govern- 
ment bills,  which  enabled  me  to  distribute  four-eighths  of  the  prize  money 
immediately :  viz.  three-eighths  among  the  seamen  and  privates  of  the 
train-band,  which  gave  159J  dollars  to  each  man.;  one-eighth  among 
eight  non-commissioned  and  petty  officers  and  twelve  artillery-men ;  the 
former  having  a  double  share,  600  dollars  each,  the  latter  300  dollars 
each.  The  remaining  6000/.  in  bills  was  just  equal  to  pay  the  other 
three-eighths ;  one-eighth  among  Lieutenant  Craig,  and  Van  Kempen, 
Doctor  Gordon,  and  the  chaplain,  Mr.  Rowley,  gave  them  each  500/.,  or 
2100  dollars  each;  and  one-eighth  between  Captain  Seaward  and 
Lieutenant  Drake — the  latter  sharing  as  a  land-captain — 1000/.,  or 
4200  dollars  each :  and  I,  who  perhaps  deserved  least,  had  the  most  in 
right  of  my  situation — which,  however,  is  quite  in  imison  with  the  general 
tenor  of  human  afiairs — my  share  being  one  entire  eighth,  viz.  2000/.,  or 
8400  dollars. 

The  great  quantity  of  spars,  and  every  kind  of  timbet,  «xA  \t^Ti\y3^^a> 
and  canvass,  and  rope5,  with  a  thousand  otihex  \\mx^^  ^^^  ^5>a^  \s?^'sa^ 
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recoTered  from  the  wrecks  of  the  Spanish  ships,  induoed  Allwood,  and 
some  others,  to  go  to  Jamaica,  and  bring  back  with  them  half  a  doaen  ahip 
carpenters ;  so  that  in  a  little  time  there  were  two  fine  vessds  on  the 
stocks,  and  one  smaller  one,  and  several  boats.  The  smaller  Teasd  was 
the  speculation  of  Xavier  and  Derrick ;  who  were  much  attached  to  eftdh 
other,  and  in  whose  welfare  I  took  a  liyely  interest ;  the  fonner,  IKe^^ 
compeer — the  latter,  once  my  honest  and  faithful  bondman. 

In  the  course  of  this  jear,  seyenteen  white  families,  amoimtii^  to  fiftjr- 
three  souls,  arrived  here  in  l^e  Marj,  from  Bristol — dnren  from  England 
bj  the  pressure  of  the  times  incident  to  the  severe  winter  of  1739-40^  and 
which  was  still  felt  among  the  small  farmers  and  peasantry,  and  many 
others.  Every  exertion  was  made  to  locate  these  -peoipld ;  and  as  many 
houses  had  been  completed  before  their  arrival,  in  ^e  street  croesmg  tiie 
woodlai^d  region,  I  fbund  little  difficulty  in  providing  them  with  present 
habitations  in  the  village.  Among  the  refugees,  there  happened  to  be  a 
man  and  his  wife  of  the  name  of  Simmonds,  who  had  k^t  sdiool  in 
Worcestershire.  I  was  happy,  in  profiting  by  this  circumstance^  to  re* 
lease  Mr.  Bowley  from  the  fktigue  he  kindly  had  imposed  on  hinwwl^  m 
teaching  the  chUdren.  I  therefore  set  about  erecting  a  house  fbr  the 
schoolmaster,  adjoining  the  school,  at  the  further  end  of  the  isldlimis.  Ik 
addition  to  these  my  country  people,  we  also  had  a  gradual  accession  of 
thirty-nine  sailors  to  our  strength;  several  individual  of  the  fimner 
crews  having  married  and  fixed  themselves  on  shore.  The  village^  the 
while,  was  progressively  extending,  and  the  workmen  getting  on  rapidlj 
towards  completing  the  church. 

The  May  rains  came  heavily  this  year,  and  continued  for  nearly  two 
weeks.  In  June  several  persons  fell  sick,  and  my  beloved  wife  was  among 
the  number :  she  suffered  a  severe  attack  of  remittent  fever,  from  which 
she  recovered  slowly  and  imperfectly.  There  were  some  deaths ;  among 
whom  we  had  to  register  Mrs.  Margaret  Beynolds  and  heat  child^  and  five 
individuals  from  among  those  lately  arrived.  But  we  had  to  lament  the 
loss  of  our  fiuthful  and  much-loved  Rota.  Poor  Dkgo  took  it  much  to 
heart :  he  never  held  up  his  head  for  many  weeks  af^er  this  painfnl  ew^t^ 
but  sat  silently  on  the  seat  before  his  door,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground.  We  all  did  our  best  to  console  him  under  his  affliction ;  and  little 
by  little  he  came  forth,  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly  resuming  his 
former  occupations. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  church  was  finished.  When  the 
building  was  completed,  the  accounts  were  made  up.  It  appeared  there 
was  a  simi  of  S450  dollars  to  be  provided  for,  although  the  2000  that 
remained  of  my  share  of  the  pirates*  booty  had  been  expended  on  it  I 
adilressed  the  people  on  this  subject  after  divine  service,  imder  the 
sacred  canopy  of  the  venerable  tree,  where  we  were  now  assembled  for 
the  last  thne. 
^  A/ter  makii^  the  statement,  I  proposed  l^«Xi  eaii^xsAlA  i^ecson  diould 
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contribute  according  to  his  means.  On  which  the  boatswain  of  the 
Porghee  stood  forward,  and  spoke  for  the  rest,  saying —  "  Our  people,  sir, 
would  like  to  have  it  said  they  built  a  church,  and  so  we  are  ready  to  pay 
fiwp  it."  I  thanked  him ;  but  requested  Mr.  Rejmdids  to  take  a  list  of  the 
adult  male  population,  and  call  us  over  by  name,  adding — '^  What  shall 
I  put  down  for  you?"  I,  Edward  Seaward,  stood  first  on  the  fist — put 
down  1000  dollars ;  then  followed  Captain  Seaward,  500;  Captain  Drdke, 
500;  Mr.  Yan  Kempen,  500;  Doctor  Gordon^  100;  poor  dear  Mr.  Row- 
ley, 100; — and  this  subscription  was  followed  mp  by  a  spirit  and  liberalitj 
in  every  individual,  so  great,  that  I  was  obliged  to  restrain  many,  wh<> 
could  not  afford  to  give  what  they  desired ;  no  one  ofierin^  less  than  10" 
dollars.  4000  dollars  were  now  subscribed,  and  the  money  paid  down  the 
next  day.  I  thanked  the  people  fcH:  their  liberality,  and  especially  the 
Porghee*s  crew,  for  their  most  generous  offer,  saying  I  was  quite  saitiafied. 
with  what  they  had  done  in  a  general  way.  I  now  stated  to  the  assembly 
that  the  church  would  be  consecrated  and  opened  on  the  following' 
Sunday,  by  the  name  of  St.  G«orge*s  Church,  and  tiiat  it  woidd  be 
eq)edient  to  provide  comfortably  for  the  minister.  I  therefore  proposed, 
te  that  end,  that  every  male  person  exceeding  twenty  years  of  age  ^ould 
annually  make  him  an  offering  of  three  dollars,  and  as  much  more  as  he 
nught  think  fit ;  and.  tlus  amiual  oaring  was  to  be  received  in  lieu  of 
tithes,  baptism,  marriage,  and  burial  lees. 

We  observed  Christmas-day  this  year  with  an  important  improvement. 
At  nine  o'clock  aH  the  boats  in  the  settlement  assembled  at  the  landings 
place  below  Fort  Greorge,  each  having  a  flag  in  the  bow.  I  then  embarked 
in  my  barge,  with  the  St.  George's  flag,  and  led  the  procession  to  Wood- 
land Bay,  where  we  landed  precisely  at  the  foot  of  Greorge  Street,  at  the 
upper  extremity  of  which  the  church  is  built.  As  we  left  the  beach,  «. 
newly  made  fountain,  seen  playing  at  the  intersection  of  the  streets,  added 
much  to  the  impression  imparted  by  the  view  of  our  holy  edifice.  In  at 
hot  elmiate,  water,  pure  water,  may  be  esteemed  an  emblem  even  of 
heavenly  enjoyment — and  so  it  is  represented  both  in  our  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  in  the  Alcoran.  This  procession  superseded  the  revels  of  former 
years,  which  I  had  found  to  be  productive  of  some  evil.  However,  the 
people  were  not  deprived  of  their  amusements-  The  isthmean  games  were 
intended  to  be  permanent :  but  no  feast  was  given  by  me ;  justly  alleging 
as  a  reason,  that  the  settlement  had  become  too  populous  to  continue  it. 
Some,  therefore,  went  home  before  the  evening  closed  in,  and  some 
remained  in  the  village  until  the  drum  beat  off  at  nine  o'clock. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Before  the  year  closed,  I  began  to  think  seriously  of  returning  to 
England,  as  my  beloved  wife  did  not  regain  cither  her  strength  or  her 
spirits.  Sometimes  she  would  say — "The  child  is  grown  up;  we  may 
now  leave  it  to  itself."  Sometimes — "I  think,  dear  Edward,  you  may 
confide  the  government  of  the  settlement  safely  to  Captain  Drake  :**  and 
sometimes,  when  her  spirits  were  very  low,  she  would  say — "Let  lu  go 
home  to  Ilartland,  Edward,  and  finish  our  days  in  peace ;  there  is  now 
nothing  hero  but  bustle  and  anxiety."  These,  and  corresponding  con- 
siderations, induced  me  to  make  up  my  mind  for  quitting  the  colony  early 
in  the  Eebruary  of  the  next  year,  and  to  leave  Drake  my  lieutenant- 
governor  and  captain-commandant. 

With  this  object  in  view,  various  arrangements  were  entered  on.  The 
first,  and  perhaps  not  least  important,  of  which,  was  to  have  a  distinct 
clearance  in  money  matters  with  every  person  on  the  island.  This  in 
some  cases  was  extremely  perplexing;  however,  before  the  Slst  of 
December,  balances  were  struck  and  paid,  and  receipts  passed,  between 
myself  and  every  individual. 

In  looking  into  public  affairs,  I  was  happy  to  find,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  year  (the  salaries  and  other  charges  on  our  revenue  being  paid  up), 
that  the  sum  of  2520  dollars  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  fiscal.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  I  issued  a  warrant,  by  which  "  the  clergyman  should 
still  receive  his  50/.  a  year,  besides  the  Easter  offering ;  and  that  Doctor 
Gordon  might  bo  at  liberty  to  charge  moderately  for  his  medicine  and 
attendance,  still  receiving  his  pay  as  fiscal;  also  that  Town-m^or, 
Lieutenant,  and  Adjutant  Craig  should  have  one  dollar  per  diem,  as  pay 
in  full  for  all  his  offices;  and  that  M^Nabb,  Andrews,  and  Finlayson 
(Lieutenant  Craig's  former  comrades)  should  have  a  halberd  each,  with 
2j^  pistarines,  viz.  5  ryals,  as  their  daily  pay :  and  labourer's  wages,  viz, 
2  ryals  a  day,  to  be  paid  to  the  negro  canoe-man  at  Pirates'  Fort,  now 
Frazer's  Fort;"  which  name  it  received,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish, 
in  honour  of  the  skilful  engineer  to  whose  good  advice,  under  Ileavco, 
we  owed  the  preservation  of  the  island  on  that  occasion. 

I  now  turned  my  attention  to  my  own  revenues,  beginning  with  my 
cotton  plantation  at  Long  Bay ;  which  yielded  so  well  that  I  received  an 
offer  of  300  dollars  a  yCar  from  the  settlers  at  Pirates'  Land,  for  its 
produce,  which  I  accepted.  I  next  let  Eastfield  to  Gortz,  with  all  the 
sheep  thereon,  viz.  220,  at  a  rent  of  440  dollars  a  year ;  he  being  required 
to  keep  the  same  number  of  sheep  always  on  that  place,  and  the  adjoining 
hills.  The  turtle  fisheries  were  let  to  Rock  and  Stone,  at  500  dollars  a 
year ;  and  it  appeared  that  I  was  likely  to  get  a  handsome  revenue  by 
Vicente,  the  Panama  pcorl-diver  *,  -who  alxcady  had  taken  some  very  hu^ 
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oysters  from  the  rocks  in  deep  water,  affording  a  few  fine  pearls,  specimeng. 
of  what  we  might  expect :  of  the  produce  of  this  fishery  I  laid  claim  to 
one-third.  These  rents,  and  some  others  of  less  value,  I  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Captain  Drake,  to  be  expended,  if  absolutely  required,  in 
the  public  service ;  but  to  be  remitted  to  me,  if  he  could  get  on  without 
them. 

1744. — The  month  of  February  arrived.  I  now  arranged  definitely 
with  my  friend  Drake,  as  to  the  terms  on  which  he  was  to  assume  the 
government.  I  desired  that  he  should  occupy  the  mansion  as  I  had  done, 
and  give  up  his  house  and  grounds  to  Mr.  Rowley ;  appointing  his  senior 
officer  to  tiie  ordinary  command  of  the  yacht.  "  There  is  a  &ie  herd  of 
deer  in  the  Woodland  Park,  my  dear  friend,"  said  I ;  "  u;e  have  not  as  yet 
tasted  the  venison :  but  I  do  not  desire  you  to  abstain  from  doing  so ;  only 
preserve  the  breed.  I  will  endeavour  to  take  two  pairs  of  them  with  me 
to  Hartland." 

When  my  dear  wife  talked  to  Rosalie  about  making  preparations  for 
departure,  she  simpered  and  hesitated ;  and,  after  a  little  more. nonsense, 
acknowledged  that  she  had  engaged  herself  in  marriage  to  Mr.  Reynolds. 
On  the  matter  being  mentioned  to  me,  I  sent  for  him,  and  he  avowed  the 
truth.  ''*Well,  sir,"  I  said,  "it  may  be  indelicate  in  me  to  press  the 
patter,  as  you  have  not  lost  your  wife  quite  twelve  months ;  but  I  must 
either  take  Miss  Filibert  back  with  us,  or  leave  her  here  your  wife." 
He  answered  respectftJly,  he  would  speak  to  the  lady  on  the  subject, 
and  let  me  know.  Much  time  was  not  required  to  settle  the  business ; 
so  on  that  day  week  Mr.  Rowley  tied  the  indissoluble  knot.  Reynolds 
had  been  steady,  and  had  made  some  money ;  besides,  he  had  received 
gracious  letters  from  his  father,  to  whose  estate  he  was  heir.  I  therefore 
could  make  no  objection  to  the  match  on  behalf  of  Rosalie.  On  the  day 
of  the  marriage.  Lady  Seaward  gave  the  bride  500  dollars,  as  a  compen- 
sation for  her  services  during  the  seven  years  she  had  been  with  us ;  and 
she  afterwards  added  to  this,  some  little  valuables,  as  a  mark  of  her 
esteem. 

One  morning,  just  as  we  came  into  the  hall  to  breakfast,  Diego,  who 
had  been  anxiously  standing  there  to  see  us,  put  the  palm  of  his  hand 
upon  his  head,  looking  at  us  with  an  unusual  vacancy,  like  one  bereaved 
of  hope.  He  said — "Lady  mine,  and  honoured  master,  I  hear,  soon 
you  leave  us.  Diego  then  glad,  for  go  rest  with  Rota."  My  Eliza  did 
not  give  me  time  to  answer  him ; — "  We  will  never  leave  you,  nor  forsake 
you,  faithful  Diego,"  she  replied :  "  if  you  will  choose  to  go  with  us,  our 
home  shall  be  your  home ;  but  England  is  a  cold  climate."  Diego  looked 
at  me.  "  Come  with  us  to  England,  Master  Diego,"  said  I,  "  and  I  will 
4o  all  in  my  power  to  make  you  comfortable."  —  "Thank  you,  Sir 
Edward !  thank  you  too,  my  Lady ! "  exclaimed  Diego :  thaw.  Vssss^rassj^ 
ids  voice,  he  said — "Rota  loved  my  Lady ;"  and  tkesi \5a&  <^^\£k3as^^«^ 
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•— '^but  Rota,**  continued  he,  "is  gone  to  Heaven,  and  Diego  niU  go 
anywhere  with  his  kind  lady,  and  Master  Sir  Edward.** 

A  few  days  before  the  time  fixed  on  for  our  departure,  Mr.  Howleygsre 
me  1500  dollars,  which  he  had  saved  since  his  arrival  in  the  island;  he 
had  received  some  gifts,  and  had  not  been  at  any  expense  worth  meo- 
tioning.  Ho  requested  me  to  invest  the  amount  in  such  public  securities 
as  might  bo  deemed  advisable.  On  the  same  day  Doctor  Gkyrdon 
called  on  me  with  a  similar  request,  but  propounded  in  a  yerj  difo- 
ent  manner: — "He  would  like  to  send  some  money  to  England,  to 
be  invested  in  the  public  funds,  if  I  would  see  the  bunneeB  done 
at  an  advantageous  time,  so  as  not  to  lose  the  possibility  of  a  fiill 
by  any  inconsiderate  precipitancy.**  He  then  went  into  the  meriti 
and  demerits  of  the  different  stocks;  making  so  many  pros^  and 
<Kms^  and  contras,  about  investing  the  money,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  great  respect  I  entertained  for  him,  I  felt  myself  obliged  to  dediae 
having  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  "Well,  then,  Sir  Edward,**  he  said,  ^if 
you  will  not  meddle  with  the  money, — and  here  it  is  in  four  bags,  out 
by,  in  the  piazza,  just  3000  dollars,  and  1000  pieces  of  eight, — I  suppose 
you  will  have  no  objection  to  my  putting  it  into  business  here,  if  1 1^* 
— "O,  none  at  all,**  I  replied.— "Well,**  he  rejoined,  "111  see  aboBt 
it;**  moving  away  at  the  same  time  to  the  great  door,  where  his  nan, 
William  Wallace,  stood  guarding  the  bags.  "  Give  me  twa  o*  the  bags, 
Wully,**  said  he,  "  and  you  tak  the  other  twa ;  so  we*ll  e*en  go  back  wi* 
them  again.**  Finding  that  Wallace  was  there,  I  took  the  opportnmty 
of  reminding  the  Doctor,  in  the  presence  of  his  bondman,  that  this  was 
the  year  of  his  jubilee.  "  I  know  that  right  well,  sir ;  **  he  replied,  a  Utile 
testily ;  "  but  I  think  the  man  may  choose  to  stay  just  where  he  is,  if  he 
knows  when  he  is  well  off"  Saying  this,  he  departed  with  his  bags 
under  his  arms,  followed  by  William  Wallace  similarly  laden ;  evidentlj 
not  in  very  good  humour,  but  talking  to  the  fellow  in  broad  Seofedi, 
which  he  always  did :  and,  to  say  the  truth,  he  had  taught  his  man  Wully 
to  speak  so  much  like  himself,  that,  if  it  were  not  for  hb  colour,  ycm 
ought  mistake  him  for  a  descendant  of  the  patriot  whose  name  he  bora. 

Before  my  departure  I  had  several  conferences  with  Van  Kempen; 
ihe  chief  object  of  which  was,  to  know  how  the  ad^tional  vessels  ooir 
building  could  find  employment.  He  said,  "  If  there  were  to  be  as  many 
more,  they  could  be  employed ;  there  was  scarcely  any  bounds  to  the 
trade  of  an  entrepdt.'** — "Then,  is  there  any  thing  whatever  for  me  to 
do?**  I  rejoined.  "Yes;  to  let  us  alone!**  he  replied  ^nifioantiy: 
^  that  is  aU  we  require  of  the  Governor.**  I  allowed  this  reply  to  be 
conclusive ;  believing  I  saw  in  it  the  secret  of  that  commerckl  ascen- 
dency which,  at  different  times,  had  obtained  in  places  of  not  much 
greater  territorial  extent  than  Seaward  Islands. 
'    3fy  brother  and  his  wife  saw  -qb  o{ten^>>QiO[i  «N.  ^^  cnm  humae  and  it 
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die  manuon,  ever  since  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  return  to  England. 
Mrs.  Seaward,  of  late,  evinced  more  feeling  and  affection  for  her  sister 
than  I  had  bef<»e  witnessed  in  her ;  but  my  sister  Maria  (Mrs.  Drake), 
not  only  now,  but  on  aU  occasions,  was  the  kindest  and  most  affectionate 
of  friends. 

A  few  days  before  I  sailed,  Drake  and  I  were  closeted  all  the  forenoon, 
making  final  arrangements.  We  wrote  out  a  memorial,  from  him,  to  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  and  anothiB*  to  the  King ;  setting 
forth  what  he  had  done  f(»r  his  Majesty*s  serrice,  at  Porto  Bello,  and  in 
the  capture  of  vessels  of  superior  fraee,  and  in  the  defence  of  these 
islands ;  praying  for  a  promotion  in  the  navy  to  the  rank  of  Commander. 
The  memorial  to  ^e  King  was  not  to  be  presented,  unless  the  other 
should  fail  in  its  object.  He  ihea  received  from  my  hand  an  outline  of  oar 
laws,  or  rather  regulations ;  also  a  body  of  instructions  for  his  conduct  in 
fdl  public  mattes.  I  then  presented  to  him  his  commission  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  Captain-Coxnmandant  of  Seaward  Islands. 

On  '^e  same  day  all  our  frieiids  dined  with  us ;  and,  before  they  took 
their  leave,  all  of  €hem  ooni&ded  to  my  care  numerous  letters  for  England. 
Amcmg  the  rest.  Doctor  Gordon,  having  "thought  about  it,"  pulled  a 
large  padret  frcan  his  waistcoat  podcet.  Baying — "Sir  Edward,  I  know 
I  am  a  little  faaheous ;  but  I  hope  you  will  not  impute  it  to  any  dis- 
respectful intentifm  to  yourself  who  I  am  free  to  admowledge  to  be  a 
most  honourable  and  trustworthy  man.  And  so,  to  make  a  long  business 
)Bliort,  if  you  will  just  be  good  enough  to  take  charge  of  this  letter  for 
jour  bank^s  in  London,  with  miy  four  bags  of  money — which  I  will 
duly  send  you  to-morrow  morning,  and  which  have  been  sealed,  and 
nailed  up  in  a  douMe  case,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Van  Kempen — I 
eannot  but  say,  you  will  lay  me  under  a  great  obligation."  I  held  out 
my  hand  to  receive  the  -pBxket ;  then,  taking  a  part  of  the  Doctor's  speech 
Ibr  the  greater  part  of  my  reply,  I  said  —  "To  make  a  long  business  shorty 
I  will  do  it.^  And  it  afforded  me  no  less  pleasure,  to  think  I  should,  by 
this  act,  not  leave  an  unpleasant  foeling  behind  me  in  the  breast  of  thh 
eccoitric,  but  truly  honest  man. 

On  Sunday,  the  12th  of  February,  after  coming  oat  of  chuidi,  we  took 
tk  general  and  sSectionate  leave  of  ail  the  people ;  myself  addressing  a 
§ssw  partmg  words,  I  may  «ay,  of  parental  exhortation  to  them ;  wldch 
were  answered  by  the  tears  of  many,  and  bows  of  reverence  from  alL 
'My  dear  wifo  w^  too;  and,  as  die  passed,  every  Hp  blessed  her:  sobs 
now  became  audUble  around  us :  then,  waving  my  hand  kindly  to  them, 
I  pulled  my  hat  over  my  own  eyes,  and  hastened  forward.  Early  the  next 
tnomiitg,  our  household  were  all  assembled  in  the  hall:  we  distributed 
some  appropriate  presents  among  them;  and  then  we  tenderly  kissed  ibe 
t3iildre».  Our  nearest  and  dearest  friends  next  appeared^  vci^L^r^scdl- 
panied  by  Ihem,  and  attended  by  Di^o,  .we  \e£t  iSbib  tnaaosBssii.   '^oxa. 
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leaned  on  my  arm,  and  grasped  it  hard  as  we  walked  along.  She  looked 
down,  with  an  agitated  colour  on  her  cheek ;  but  a  sweet  smile  was  on 
her  mouth,  which  told  me,  though  she  felt  a  natural  emotion  at  quitting 
the  place — perhaps  for  ever — yet  happiness  was  in  her  heart.  Di^o 
carried  Fidele  in  his  arms ;  the  dear  little  animal  having  grown  too  fat, 
in  his  old  age,  to  run  beside  us.  When  arrived  at  the  shore,  we  bade  an 
affectionate  but  firm  adieu  to  the  attached  friends  and  relations  we  were 
about  to  leave  behind  us,  and  embarked  without  any  difficulty.  The 
beach  was  lined  with  our  late  servants,  and  the  people,  standing  at 
various  distances  in  groups,  to  see  the  last  of  us. 

In  compliment  to  me  and  to  our  islands,  Drake  hoisted  the  St.  Greorge's 
flag  at  the  fore ;  and  all  the  boats  of  the  settlement,  with  their  flags 
flying,  escorted  us  out  of  the  harbour.  When  fairly  out,  we  set  gup  top* 
gallant  sfuls,  and  hauled  down  our  colours,  which  was  the  ngnal  fbr  the 
boats  to  return ;  they  did  so,  but  without  a  cheer.  Their  silence  was  a 
better  compliment ;  it  evinced  their  sorrowful  feeling  on  the  occasion. 

When  our  vessel  had  proceeded  some  distance,  and  the  islands  had 
receded  far,  my  beloved  looked  steadily  and.mournAiUy  on  the  shadowy 
land; — "Farewell I"  she  said,  and  sighed  deeply.  "You  sigh,  love,** I 
exclaimed;  "we  leave  the  people  rich  and  happy;  and  our  dear  friend 
here,"  alludhig  to  Drake,  "will  take  good  care  of  them." — "It  was  the 
recollection  of  former  days,**  she  replied,  "  that  drew  forth  that  sigh -» the 
recollection  of  the  time  when  that  land  was  to  me  an  earthly  paradise.** 

On  the  fiflih  day  we  came  in  sight  of  Fort  Royal,  just  as  a  convoy  for 
England,  with  three  ships  of  war,  were  standing  out  of  the  harbour. 
Drake  instantly  suspected  what  they  were ;  and,  after  conferring  with  me 
for  a  few  minutes,  made  a  whiff  in  his  ensign ;  the  signal  to  speak  the 
Commodore,  who  was  distinguished  by  a  broad  pendant.  On  the  signal 
being  answered,  the  Forghee  ran  up  on  his  quarter.  Drake  then  hailed 
him — "This  is  Sir  Edward  Seaward*s  yacht.  He  is  on  board,  and  on 
his  way  to  Kingston,  to  take  a  passage  in  a  merchant  ship  to  England.** 
The  Commodore  very  politely  hove  to,  and  sent  a  boat  on  board,  offering 
me  a  passage  in  his  ship,  which  I  politely  declined,  on  account  of  the 
delicate  state  of  Lady  Seaward*s  health.  Before  evening,  Drake  contrived 
to  secure  a  passage  for  me  in  the  Severn,  one  of  the  finest  ships  out  of 
Bristol ;  and  before  night  he  had  put  all  our  packages  on  board,  which 
were  numerous,  large,  and  heavy. 

And  on  the  following  day  our  inestimable  friend  bade  my  dear  wifil 
and  myself  an  affectionate  adieu :  shaking  Master  Diego  cordially  by  the 
hand,  not  forgetting  to  say — "Gk)od-by,  Fidele  I**  he  left  us  on  board 
the  Severn ;  and,  with  an  emotion  not  to  be  described,  we  saw  our  little 
vessel  fill  her  sails  and  go. 

The  next  day  the  whole  fleet  got  under  weigh,  steering  to  the  west* 
ward    Mjr  dear  wife  and  myself  tlio\x\|^  it  "woiild  be  expedienti  now,  to 
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call  OTir  faithflil  Diego  by  the  English  equivalent,  viz.  James,  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  his  Spanish  name  exposing  him  to  jests  or  even  afironts ; 
and  we  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  imparting  this  to  him.  "  Then, 
Master  Sir  Edward,"  said  he,  "  if  you  please,  my  name  is  Diego  James.'* 
—  "Just  so.  Master  Diego,"  I  replied;  "but  Mr.  James  for  the  mouths 
of  strangers." — "And  for  their  ears  too,"  added  my  considerate  Eliza, 
"  when  we  speak  of  you  to  them." 

The  breeze  was  steady,  and  the  weather  continued  fine,  until  we  got 
into  the  Gulf  of  Florida.  It  then  became  hazy,  and  even  foggy,  which 
made  it  not  only  disagreeable  but  dangerous ;  the  convoy  being  obliged 
to  keep  close  together  for  fear  of  the  Spanish  cruisers,  or  row-boats, 
cutting  off  vessels ;  which  they  always  do  from  a  straggling  fleet.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  this  caution,  one  or  two  of  our  merchantmen  were  taken ;  the 
men-of-war  being  kept  constantly  on  the  alert,  every  now  and  then 
having  a  brush  with  the  enemy. 

After  clearing  the  Gulf,  and  passing  Cape  Canaveral,  the  fleet 

The  Editor  has  to  lament,  that,  from  this  point,  seventy-three  pages  of 
the  original  manuscript  are  missing ;  that  is,  from  page  630  to  page  ,704 
in  the  old  MS.  Only  four  subsequent  pages  have  been  found ;  and  they 
appear  to  have  been  intended  to  close  the  Journal.  The  704th  page  is 
headed  1749;  and  bears  so  satisfactorily  on  the  former  subjects  of  the 
narrative,  that  the  Editor  hopes  the  additional  Chapter  will  prevent  any 
actual  disappointment  in  the  reader's  mind,  concerning  the  safe  arrival 
of  the  homeward-bound  party,  in  England ;  it  also  shows  their  sub- 
sequent residence  at  Sir  Edward's  seat  in  Gloucestershire,  from  the  year 
of  his  return  in  1744,  until  his  being  called  to  London  on  public  busi- 
ness, five  years  after,  in  the  year  1749,  when  the  narrative  here  recom- 
mences, and  finishes  with  the  fate  of  Seaward  Islands. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


**  It  will  answer  no  good  purpose,  sir,"  he  replied ;  "  but  the  contrary. 
Mr.  Pelham  has  been  perfectly  explicit,  and  I  can  have  nothing  more  to 
say  on  the  subject." — "It  is  not  my  wish,  my  Lord  Duke,"  I  observed, 
*'  to  create  any  unnecessary  vexation  to  his  Majesty's  government ;  but  I 
have  a  duty  to  perform  in  another  quarter.  I  cannot  sufier  the  people 
to  be  treated  in  this  manner,  abandoned  like  dogs,  without  seeking  that 
redress  to  which  they  are  entitled." — "I  tell  you.  Sir  Edward  Seaward," 
he  replied,  "  that  the  thing  is  done.  Those  islands,  or  rocks,  or  whatever 
they  are,  must  be  delivered  up  immediately  to  the  Crown  of  S^^am" 

On  hearing  this,  I  determined  to  make  one  effoxt.  Tnox^\^\i£^"^'i'5s»\i\& 
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sacrifice  they  are  called  upon  to  make,  for  the  honour  of  those  who  agaed 
or  ratified  the  treaty  that  expels  them.  I  expect  that  a  proper  settlement 
will  be  given,  for  such  as  may  choose  to  go  to  the  Mosquito  shore»  on  the 
terms  proposed  to  me  by  Mr.  Pelham.  Likewise  say,  that  I  shall  expect 
the  10,000/.  offered  to  me,  and  which  I  will  place  at  the  disposal  of 
Captain  Drake,  for  their  necessities." — "I  think  this  will  be  acceded  to, 
Sir  Edward,"  replied  Lord  Harrington ;  then,  after  a  little  explanatory 
conversation,  he  took  his  leave. 

On  the  morrow  Mr.  Pitts,  who  had  been  Governor  of  Rattan,  waited 
on  me  from  the  minister,  with  full  powers  to  arrange  every  thing  for  the 
evacuation  of  Seaward  Islands.  The  forts  were  to  be  demolished,  and 
the  place  then  given  up.  Such,  he  said,  had  been  the  fate  of  Rattan, 
after  the  government  had  expended  15,000/.  on  its  establishment  Mr. 
Pitts  was  a  liberal  and  kind-hearted  man,  entering  warmly  into  my 
feelings.  He  had  been  much  among  the  Mosquito-shore  Lidians,  and 
cordially  imdertook  to  procure  a  good  settlement  among  them  for  the 
Seaward  Islands  colony.  We  met  three  successive  days,  occupied  entirely 
completing  our  arrangements ;  by  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  people 
shoiJd  have  three  months  to  remove  from  the  islands,  with  their  stock 
and  goods,  and  that  government  should  pay  the  island  vessels  for  trans- 
porting them ;  that  government  should  satisfy  the  Indians  for  six  square 
miles  of  land,  such  as  might  be  fixed  on  for  their  residence ;  and  also 
grant  a  conmiission  of  Superintendent,  to  Lieutenant  James  Craig,  with 
a  subaltern's  pay  as  such.  All  this  being  ratified,  I  sat  down  and  wrote 
a  long  letter  to  my  dear  and  inestimable  friend.  Captain  Drake,  with  all 
necessary  details.  Mr.  Pitts  received  my  letter,  and  last  instructions,  with 
much  feeling  and  courtesy ;  he  saw  the  struggle  in  my  breast,  when  I 
gave  it  to  him.  He  took  his  leave,  and  posted  ofi*  for  Plymouth,  to  sail 
instantly  for  the  islands  in  a  sloop  of  war.  Our  business  in  London  being 
thus  brought  to  a  close — 

"iN'ow,  my  own  Edward,"  said  my  beloved  Eliza,  "let  us  return  to 
Hartland,  and  finish  our  days  in  peace." 


TUE   END. 


London ; 
Spottisiivooues  and  SuAW, 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  A  WORKING  MAN. 


rNTRODTJCnOK 


We  owe  the  communication  of  the  following  Memoirs  to  a  friencL 
Being  obliged  to  live  among  working  men  of  all  trades,  his  sym- 
pathetic character  has  often  led  him  from  the  mere  connections 
of  business  to  more  intimate  relations;  when  employing  the 
workman,  he  interests  himself  in  the  man ;  and  when  the 
efngineer  has  judged  of  the  work,  the  philosophical  observer  has 
his  turn. 

In  the  year  1846,  while  employed  on  some  buildings,  which 
were  being  erected  according  to  his  plans,  he  became  acquainted 
•with  Pierre  Henry,  who  went  by  the  name  of  The  Strict,  and 
who  had  at  the  time  several  sub-contracts  for  the  mason's  work. 
He  immediately  remarked  his  activity,  inteUigenoe,  and  good- 
humour;  and,  by-and-by,  he  was  able  to  appreciate  the  scmpulous 
honesty  which  had  gained  him^  among  his  fellows^  the  glorioua 
title  of  The  Strict. 

Daily  intercourse,  and  a  reciprocal  esteem,  gradually  drew  them 
into  confidence.  In  his  familiar  conversations  with  the  engineer, 
Pierre  Henry  had  already,  unconsciously,  related  a  part  of  his 
life,  when  an  accident  happened  to  bring  it  to  light  in  all  its 
details. 
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An  accumulation  of  business  bad  one  day  detained  our  friend 
later  tban  usual,  wben  a  sudden  sbower  of  rain  came  on,  and  com- 
pelled bim  to  accept  the  bospitalitj  offered bim  hj  tbe  master-mason. 
He  was  received  witb  tbe  quiet  courtesy  of  tbose  wbo  know  bow 
to  respect  tbemselves,  at  tbe  same  time  as  otbers.  Pierre  Henry's 
wife  was  a  laundress,  witb  a  dozen  women  under  berself  and  her 
daughter.  Tbe  son  overlooked  tbe  workyard,  ezanuQed  the 
works,  kept  the  accounts,  and  bandied  tbe  hammer  or  trowel,  if 
required.  They  had  all  preserved  tbe  dress  and  habits  of  their 
trade.  Experience  bad  taught  tbe  master-mason  to  endeavour 
to  avoid  for  bis  children  the  dangers  of  leaving  their  own  class 
in  life,  where  tbe  path  is  well  beaten  and  known,  for  other  roads^ 
where  every  thing  becomes  a  difficulty,  because  all  is  new. 
Perhaps,  too,  he  felt  a  repugnance  to  see  them  desert  tbose  obscure 
ranks,  which  were  to  him  in  the  human  army  what  bis  own  regi* 
ment  is  to  the  soldier ;  he  no  doubt  perceived  that  tbe  most . 
certain  way  of  being  useful  to  his  fellow-workmen,  was  to  leave 
among  them  tbe  men  who  could  do  them  honour ;  for  Pierre 
Henry  knew,  that  the  law  of  progress  does  not  require  us  to 
bring  down  that  which  is  above,  but  to  raise  that  which  if 
below. 

After  the  exchange  of  civilities  proper  to  a  first  visit,  our 
friend,  wbo  had  to  arrange  some  bills,  was  shown  into  the  qpars 
room,  which  the  mason  and  his  son  used  as  an  office.  It  was 
there,  while  be  was  turning  over  several  estimates,  to  which 
Pierre  Henry  bad  given  him  access,  that  his  eyes  fell  upon  i 
manuscript,  which  bore  this  curious  title  : — 

ALL  THAT  I  CAN  RECOLLECT  OF  MY  LIFE, 

SINCE  1801. 

Bt  Fibbbb  Henbt,  called  ''The  Strict," 

On  questioning  the  mason,  be  laughingly  confessed  that  it  was 
B  sort  of  memoir,  written  in  former  times  during  rainy  evenings 
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or  on  winter  Sundays,  without  any  other  intention  thab  that  of 
patting  his  recollections  together.  He  made,  however,  no  diffi- 
culty about  permitting  his  guest  to  read  it,  and,  while  warning 
him  that-  he  would  never  get  further  than  the  second  page,  he 
gave  him  leave  to  take  the  manuscript  away  with  him.  The 
engineer  promised  to  take  the  greatest  care  of  it ;  but  Pierre 
Henry  declared  that  his  son  had  made  a  fair  copy  of  it,  and 
that  the  original  manuscript  was  destined,  long  since,  to  the 
laundry  fire.  Our  friend,  having  thus  become  the  lawful  owner 
of  the  memoirs,  read  them,  and  spoke  to  us  of  them ;  but  he  only 
gave  them  to  us  a  few  months  ago,  and  from  that  time  we  have 
thought  that  their  publication  might  at  once  be  interesting  and 
instructive.  It  only  remained  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
mason ;  after  having  hesitated  some  time,  he  complied  with  our 
wishes,  without  any  other  condition  than  that  of  suppressing  a 
few  proper  names,  and  some  details  which  were  too  personal 

We  have  used  the  complete  liberty  which  was  given  us  as  to 
other  matters,  in  abridging  several  chapters,  and  in  making  the 
expressions  more  correct.  Sometimes,  even,  we  have  finished 
certain  sketches,  the  lines  of  which  had  been  left  too  confused^ 
or  too  imperfect.  But  if  these  additions  and  curtailments  have 
modified  the  form  a  little,  they  have  never  touched  the  spirit  of 
the  Memoirs  of  Pierre  Henry,  as  the  manuscript,  which  we  still 
preserve,  can  prove. 

This  manuscript,  consisting  of  three  quires  of  coarse  bluish 
paper,  is  entirely  filled,  and  carefully  written  ;  the  erasures  are 
few,  and  the  repetitions  numerous.  The  interlineations  and 
inarginal  additions,  are  written  in  a  younger  hand  ;  they  are  by 
Pierre  Henry's  son,  who  has  had  a  more  literary  education,  and 
who  belongs  to  that  phalanx  of  workmen-poetcf,  whose  appearance 
is  one  of  the  significant  features  of  our  age. 

We  have  availed  ourselves  of  these  views,  in  which  the  work- 
ing-man of  our  day  interprets  the  feelings  of  the  working-man 
who  had  gone  before  him  in  the  same  course.     It  haa  sefexafiA.  \ft 
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US  that  these  commentaries  throw,  here  and  there,  a  ray  of  light 
on  the  somewhat  obscure  facts  in  the  mason's  memoirs.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  the  son  had  only  expressed  his  Other's  recol- 
lections in  better  terms,  or  finished  in  writing  the  account  received 
from  him  by  word  of  mouth. 

Pierre  Henry  has  copied  into  the  manuscript  that  we  pes* 
sees,  the  official  documents  which  compose  his  &mily  archiveei) 
and  each  at  its  date  ;  the  certificate  of  his  birth,  those  of  the 
burials  of  his  parents,  his  marriage  certificate,  the  purchase-deed 
of  the  house  in  which  he  lives,  and  the  garden  he  cultivates,  and 
the  principal  contracts  made  by  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  trade, 
The  manuscript  begins  under  the  form  of  memoirs,  after  a  while 
takes  that  of  a  journal,  and  ends  by  being  a  mere  collection  of 
accounts.  , 

Even  these  changes  have  their  meaning,  and  must,  doubtlesi^ 
correspond  to  the  interests  of  different  times  of  life.  Wh€n 
young,  we  love  to  stop  on  the  road,  and  look  back  with  a  dreamy 
eye  on  the  horizon  left  behind  us ;  after  a  while,  time  ui^^es  us 
on,  and  we  only  care  for  what  is  around  us  ;  later  still,  our  'n.ew 
is  contracted  to  our  feet,  and  we  think  only  of  calculating  the 
distances,  and  avoiding  the  ruts.  All  existence,  alas  1  follows 
more  or  less  the  coui'se  of  Pierre  Henry's  manuscript ;  we  begin 
with  graceful  or  touching  pictures,  and  we  finish  with  arithmetio. 

We  have  here  thought  it  better  to  give  only  the  former  of 
these.  As  we  could  not  print  the  mason's  manuscript  all  throii|^ 
we  have  extracted  that  part  of  it  which  has  appeared  to  ni 
adapted  to  calm  rebellious  spirits,  and  to  soften  hearts  ready  to 
grow  hard*  We  have  thought  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  sodal 
troubles  and  excitement  of  our  times,  nothing  is  more  oppo^ 
tune,  more  encouraging,  and  more  beautiful,  than  the  spectacle 
of  a  man  of  humble  lot,  who  combats  suffering  by  patience^  and 
who  triumphs  in  his  integrity. 
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CHAPTER  L 

The  House  in  Chateau-Landon  Street.— Pierre  UenrfB  Neighbours.— The 
Chestnut  Seller.— The  little  Sister  Henrietta.— Friend  Maurice. 

As  far  back  as  I  can  recollect,  I  remember  living  with  my 
&ther  and  mother  in  a  two-storied  house,  in  Cbatean-Landon 
Street,  near  the  Barrier  of  the  Verttis. 

On  the  ground  floor  lodged,  all  alone,,  a  dealer  in  old  clothes, 
who  was  employed  in  his  trade  during  the  day,  returned  home 
in  the  evening,  got  tipsy  without  saying  a  word,  and  slept  him- 
self sober  by  next  morning.  He  never  spoke  to  any  one,  nor 
made  any  noise,  but  lived  as  quietly  as  a  dead  man  in  his  grave. 
We  passed  weeks  without  either  seeing  or  hearing  him  ;  but  we 
knew  his  life  so  well,  that  we  could  always  hit  exactly  on  what 
he  was  doing.     Just  at  seven  we  used  to  say — 

"  Yautru  is  in  town/* 

Towards  eight — 

"  Yautru  is  tipsy  !" 

And,  if  put  to  the  proof,  we  were  always  in  the  right. 

One  day,  however,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  wrong.  Yautru 
did  not  go  out  in  the  morning,  and  little  Rose,  our  neighbour, 
after  having  looked  through  the  hole  which  lighted  his  room,  ran^ 
away,  crying  out,  and  quite  frightened.  We  asked  her  what  she 
had  seen  ;  she  replied  with  tears,. that  the  clothes-seller  had  be- 
oome  all  black.  Some  of  the  neighbours  went  in  their  turn,  got 
into  his  room,  and  found  Yautru  burnt. 

I  have  always  remembered  this  event,  because  it  waa  t'ba  ^asfe 
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time  I  saw  a  dead  person.  They  had  put  him  in  his  coffin,  with 
a  white  sheet  over  him,  a  candle  at  his  Lead,  and  near  his  feet  a 
plate,  into  which  every  one  threw  a  few  pence  to  pay  the  burial  fea 
My  mother  sent  me  with  an  offering,  and  my  heart  was  touched. 
As  long  as  Yautru  was  our  neighbour,  I  had  taken  no  heed  to 
him;  but  when  I  thought  that  there  was,  within  these  boards,  a 
man  whom  I  had  seen  living,  and  who  could  never  get  up  again, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  loved  him,  and  I  began  to  cry.  I 
have  since  thought  on  recalling  this,  that  one  ought  not  to  with- 
draw sad  images  too  much  from  children.  The  thoughtlessness 
of  their  age  will  make  them  naturally  selfish  and  hard ;  the 
sight  of  suffering  or  death  opens  their  hearts. 

Over  the  clothes-seller  lived  Mother  Cauville,  a  worthy  woman, 
left  a  widow  without  provision,  and  with  three  children.  As  long 
as  her  husband  lived  they  were  all  maintained ;  when  be  died, 
their  legs  had  failed  them — so  said  the  good  dame  Cauville— and 
it  was  necessary  to  wdUc  upon  theH/r  cowrage  I  The  brave  mother 
drawing  a  small  hand-cart,  commenced  crying  ^^  vegetables ;^  the 
eldest  daughter  had  bought  a  flat  basket  for  selling  small  wares, 
and  the  son  had  become  a  travelling  chair-mender.  Little  Boee^ 
then  eight  years  old,  stayed  at  home  and  kept  house.  At  first 
the  fang  of  poverty  struck  hard.  They  measured  their  mouth- 
fuls — they  blew  their  fingers — they  slept  on  stiuw,  but  little  hy 
little  the  gains  of  the  mother  and  the  two  children  increased ; 
farthings  added  to  farthings  became  shillings ;  they  could  have 
a  mattress — flight  the  stove — enlarge  the  rations.  Bose^  in  her 
spare  moments,  made  brimstone  matches  which  her  sister  soldi 
and  knit  stockings  for  all  the  family.  When  I  left  the  houae^ 
^the  honest  people  had  furniture,  Sunday  clothes,  and  credit  at 
the  baker's. 

The  remembrance  of  the  Cauvilles  has  always  remained  to  me 
as  a  proof  of  what  the  least  resources  produce  when  made  the 
most  of  by  perseverance  and  good-will.  It  is  by  uniting  smaU 
efforts  that  we  arrive  at  great  results ;  each  of  our  fingers  is  of 
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little  worth  by  itself,  but  altogether  they  form  the  hand  with 
which  houses  are  built  and  mountains  pierced. 

My  parents  lived  above  the  widow  Cauville ;  higher  up  there 
were  only  cats  and  tiles. 

'  The  best  part  of  my  time  was  passed  in  fighting  or  in  wander- 
ing about  the  suburbs.  We  were  a  BEtmily  party  of  a  dozen, 
better  provided  with  appetites  than  with  shoes  and  stockings, 
and  with  the  public  street  for  our  drawing-room.  Every  thing 
served  us  for  amusement :  the  snow  of  winter  which  helped  as  to 
fight  great  battles,  the  water  of  the  gutters  that  we  stopped  up 
to  make  a  pond  of  the  street,  the  withered  sods  of  the  unoccu- 
pied bits  of  ground,  with  whidli  we  built  ovens  or  mills.  la  these 
works,  as  in  our  childish  games,  I  was  neither  the  strongest  nor 
the  wisest,  but  I  hated  injustice,  which  made  them  choose  me  for 
arbiter  in  all  our  quarrels.  Hie  condemned  party  sometimes 
revenged  himself  for  the  sentence  by  thrashing  the  judge;  but, 
instead  of  this  disgusting  me  with  my  impartiality,  the  blows  only 
confirmed  it,  just  as  with  a  nail  well  planted,  the  more  you  strike 
the  more  it  goes  in. 

The  same  instinct  led  me  only  to  do  what  I  thought  right, 
and  only  to  say  what  I  knew.  Evil  came  to  me  horn  this  more 
than  once,  especially  in  the  adventure  with  the  chestnut  seller. 

He  was  a  peasant  who  often  passed  through  our  suburbs  with 
an  ass  loaded  with  fruit,  and  used  to  stop  at  an  old  friend^s  who 
lodged  opposite  our  house.  The  Argenteuil  wine  often  lengthened 
out  his  visit,  and  we  used  to  gather  round  the  donkey  and  look 
at  his  load  with  envious  eyes.  One  day  the  temptation  was  too 
stTong.  The  donkey  carried  a  bag,  through  the  rents  of  which 
we  could  see  the  beautiful  shining  chestnuts,  which  looked  as  if 
they  had  placed  themselves  at  the  window  to  provoke  our 
gluttony.  The  boldest  pointed  them  out  with  their  eyes,  and  one 
of  them  proposed  to  enlarge  the  opening.  The  matter  was  put 
to  discussion ;  I  was  the  only  one  who  opposed  it.  As  the  majority 
made  the  law,  they   were  proceeding  to  executaon,  -vWt^  Y 
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threw  myself  before  the  bag,  crying  out  that  nobody  fihould  touch 
it.  I  wished  to  give  reasons  in  support  of  the  act,  but  a  blow  of 
a  fist  closed  my  mouth.  I  quickly  retaliated,  and  then  followed 
a  general  mSlee,  which  was  my  Waterloo.  Overpowered  by 
numbers,  I  dragged  down  in  my  Ml  the  bag  I  defended;  and  the 
peasant,  who  was  attracted  by  the  noise  of  the  fight,  found  me 
under  the  legs  of  the  donkey  in  the  middle  of  his  scattered  chesir 
nuta  Seeing  my  adversaries  in  flight,  he  divined  what  they  had 
wanted  to  do,  took  me  for  their  accomplice,  and  without  more 
explanation,  fell  to  punishing  me  with  blows  of  his  whip  for 
the  robbery  which  I  had  prevented.  In  vain  I  implored,  the 
man  thought  to  avenge  himself  for  his  loss,  and  besides  he  had 
drunk  too  much  to  listen.  I  escaped  from  him  half  dead,  bleed- 
ing and  fiuious. 

My  companions  did  not  fisdl  to  laugh  at  my  scruples,  which 
had  been  so  ill-rewarded :  but  I  had  an  obstinate  will ;  instead  of 
being  discouraged,  I  grew  fiercer.  After  all,  if  my  bruises  hurt 
me  they  did  not  cause  me  shame,  and  those  who  laughed  at  my 
conduct,  thought  the  more  of  it  all  the  while ;  as  the  saying  ia^ 
it  gave  me  &  position,  I  have  often  thought  since,  that  the  chest- 
nut-seller, when  beating  me,  had  served  me  a  good  turn  without 
knowing  it.  Kot  only  had  he  taught  me  that  we  ought  to  do 
good  for  its  own  sake  and  not  for  reward,  but  he  had  given  me 
an  occasion  to  show  character:  thanks  to  him,  I  had  begun  a 
reputation  which  I  was  afterwards  anxious  to  go  on  with;  for  if 
a  good  reputation  is  a  reward,  it  is  also  a  curb;  when  people 
give  us  a  good  name,  they  most  frequently  oblige  us  to  deserve 
it. 

Excepting  honesty,  however,  I  had  all  the  defects  resulting 
from  a  street  education.  Nobody  took  heed  of  me,  and  I  grew 
by  the  grace  of  God,  like  the  weeds  in  the  roads.  My  mother 
was  occupied  all  day  with  her  household  cares,  and  my  fieither 
only  came  home  from  his  work  in  the  evening.  To  both  of  them 
I  was  merely  another  mouth  to  feed.     They  wished  to  see  me 
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live  and  not  suffer ;  their  foresight  did  not  extend  farther — ^it  was 
their  way  of  loving. 

"Wretchedness,  which  was  always  on  the  threshold,  sometimes 
pushed  open  the  door  and  entered,  but  I  never  remember  to  have 
felt  it.  AVlien  bread  fell  short  they  attended  to  my  hunger  first, 
then  my  father  and  mother  lived  as  best  they  could. 

Another  recollection  about  this  time  is  that  of.  our  Sunday 
walks  beyond  the  Barrier.*  We  used  to  go  and  take  places  in  ;a 
great  room  full  of  people,  who  drank,  shouted,  and  often  came  to 
blows.  Even  now  I  call  to  mind  my  mother's  efforts  and  my  own 
to  prevent  my  fether  taking  part  in  these  quarrels.  We  most 
often  brought  him  home  disfigured,  and  always  with  difficulty; 
so  these  were  for  me  days  of  sorrow  and  fear; 

One  circumstance  made  them  yet  more  hateful  to  me.  / 

I  had  a  little  sister,  named  Henrietta,  &ir,  fat  as  butter,  and 
who  slept  near  me  in  a  wicker  cradle.  I  loved  this  innocent 
creature,  who  laughed  when  she  saw  me^  and  began  to  learn  to 
hold  out  her  little  arms  to  me.  She  disliked  the  barrier-walks 
yet  more  than  I  did;  her  cries  irritated  my  father,  who  often  vented 
his  anger  upon  her  in  curses.  One  day,  tired  with  her  crying, 
he  wished  to  take  her,  but  he  already  saw  double;  the  child 
slipped  from  his  arms  and  fell  on  her  head.  As  we  were  return- 
ing she  was  given  to  me  to  carry.  My  fether  was  glad  to  have 
made  her  quiet;  and  I,  who  felt  her  head  nodding  on  my  shoul- 
der, thought  that  she  slept.  Nevertheless,  every  now  and  then  she 
gave  a  little  moan.  On  reaching  home  she  was  put  to  bed,  and 
all  of  us  went  to  sleep ;  but  the  next  day  I  was  awakened  by 
loud  cries.  My  mother  held  Henrietta  on  her  knees,  whilst  my 
father  looked  at  them  both,  with  his  arms  crossed,  and  his  head 
himg  down.  My  little  sister  had  died  during  the  night.  With- 
out well  comprehending  then  what  had  caused  her  death,  I 
connected  her  loss  with  our  walks  outside  the  barrier,  which  made 
me  hate  them  still  more. 

*  Outside  the  Barriers  wine  pays  no  excise,  and  the  dnxi\L\ti^-^ov^  tJ^^yoxA.. 
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Afler  an  intemiptioa  of  some  weeks,  my  father  wished  to  re- 
new them,  but  my  mother  refused  to  go  with  him,  and  I  thus 
escaped  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  was  ten  years  old,  an4  there  was  no 
thought  of  giving  me  any  instruction.  The  indifference  of  my 
parents  in  this  respect,  was  encouraged  by  the  advice  of  Maurice. 
Maurice  had  always  been  the  best  friend  of  my  family.  He  was 
a  mason,  like  my  father,  and  from  the  same  part  of  the  coimtiy; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  authority  which  old  connection  gives,  he 
had  that  which  comes  from  unsullied  honesty,  proved  capacity, 
and  easy  circumstances  acquired  by  method  and  hard  work. 
Maurice  aaya  sol  was  repeated  in  our  house  as  the  lawyers 
repeat — It  is  tlie  law/  Now,  Maurice  had  a  horror  of  printed 
letters. 

"  Wh^t  is  the  good  of  puzzling  your  son  with  the  alphabet  1" 
he  often  said  to  my  father.  "  Have  I  had  need  of  the  torture  of 
schools  to  make  my  way?  It  is  neither  the  pen  nor  the  ink- 
stand; it  is  the  trowel  and  the  hod,  which  makes  a  good  work- 
man. Wait  yet  two  years,  and  you  shall  then  give  me  Pierre 
Henry,  and,  unless  the  devil  meddles,  we  will  soon  make  him 
take  kindly  to  brick  and  mortar."  My  father  approved  highly: 
as  to  my  mother,  she  would  have  preferretl  sending  me  to  school 
in  the  hopes  of  Quaking  me  a  priest.  Nevertheless,  she  gave  up 
without  much  difficulty  the  glory  of  making  a  scholar  of  me,  and 
I  should  have  known  neither  how  to  read  or  write,  if  the  good- 
ness of  God  had  not  inter];)osed. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

Why  I  go  to  School.— M.  Saurin.— I  am  Banished  to  the  Form  of  the  Incorri-. 
gibles. — ^Pierrot  and  the  Battle  of  Jena.— I  become  a  Good  Scholar. — ^The 
Arithmetical  Sanctnm  of  M.  Saurin. 

OuB  friend  Maurice  did  not  work  only  as  foreman  for  others; 
he  had  begun  for  some  time  to  undertake  small  contracts  on 
his  own  account,  which  brought  him  in  a  little  money,  and 
gave  him  a  taste  for  that  course.     He  had  heard  of  a  job  of 
mason's  work  for  a  gentleman  of  Versailles,  who  had  before  em- 
ployed him.     He  mentioned  it  to  us,  and  my  mother  advised 
him  to  write  to  the  gentleman,  but  Maurice  had  a  decided 
aversion  to  letter-writing ;  he  declared  that  he  preferred  to  wait 
till  Sunday,  and  then  to  go  on  foot  to  Versailles  to  settle  the  busi- 
ness.   Unfortunately  another  made  more  haste.    "When  he  saw  us 
again,  the  Monday  following,  he  informed  us  that  the  gentleman 
had  signed  the   contract   the  evening  before  he  came.      He 
regretted  Maurice,  to  whom  he  would  -have  given  the  preference. 
It  was  a  profit  of  some  hundred  fmncs  lost  for  want  of  a  letter. 
The  foreman  detested  paper  and  ink  more  than  ever;  which, 
according  to  him,  always  gave  an  advantage  to  intriguers  ovef 
good  workmen.     Let  it  be  well  understood,  that  in  the  eyes  of 
Maurice  a  good  workman  was  tne  who  knew  neither  how  to 
read  nor  write. 

But  my  mother  learnt  quite  another  lesson  from  this  circum- 
stance ;  she  concluded  from  it  that  it  was  good,  even  for  a  work- 
,  man  to  know  how  to  put  black  on  white,  and  she  talked  of  sending 
me  to  school     My  father,  who  had  not  thought  «^oxAi  \\.,  Tca^^ 
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no  opposition.  They  then  bought  me  a  great  box,  which  was 
hung  over  my  shoulder  by  a  string ;  it  was  furnished  with  two 
pens,  a  quire  of  paper,  a  leathern  inkstand,  an  A  B  C,  on  which 
the  alphabet  was  preceded  by  a  cross,  and  which  was  therefore 
called  a  "  Christ-Cross;"  then  I  was  taken  to  M.  Saurin's  school 

M.  Saurin  had  been,  before  the  revolution,  a  lay  brother  or 
novice  in  a  convent  of  Capucins.  It  was  there,  doubtless,  that 
he  had  learnt  to  inflict  discipline,  and  to  speak  through  his  nose. 
Otherwise  he  was  one  of  the  best  men  that  ever  lived — patient^ 
disinterested,  always  ready  to  serve  others.  I  loved  every  thing 
in  good  M.  Saurin,  excepting  his  severity.  He  used  it,  however, 
with  much  justice,  and  every  blow  was  accompanied  by  a  friendly 
word. 

"It  is  for  your  good,  dear  boy,"  he  would  repeat,  sighing; 
"  remember  this  correction,  my  child :  he  who  loves  well  chastens 
well — still  another  for  the  interest  I  take  in  you  !" 

And,  at  each  sentence,  the  triple  knotted  cord  descended  on 
your  back  or  shoulders. 

As  for  me,  I  was  always  amongst  the  most  loved,  that  is,  the 
best  beaten.  So  I  must  confess  that  I  was  the  highest  on  the 
form  of  incorrigibles  /  Such  was  the  name  M.  Saurin  gave  to 
the  most  inveterate  idlers.  The  life  I  had  led  until  now,  made 
this  compulsory  sitting-still  insupportable  to  me.  I  felt  in  my 
legs  sundry  impulses  to  run,  which  I  tried  to  cure  by  stamping 
my  feet  right  and  left,  or  by  leaps  which  changed  the  strokes 
my  neighbours  were  writing  into  zig-zags,  and  made  the  ink 
spirt  from  the  inkstands  over  the  beautiful  copies  of  M.  Sauxin. 

Then  these  copies,  which  were  arranged  along  the  tables,  and 
hung  from  packthread  by  wooiden  pins,  like  linen  on  the  lines 
of  washerwomen,  served  us  much  less  as  models  for  large  and 
numing  hand,  than  as  screens  to  hide  our  misdeeds :  M.  Saurin, 
who  always  had  a  joke  (even  when  his  discipline  made  us  cry}) 
called  them  the  pa/roffrimaces  t 

I  took  advantage  of  this  as  much  as  any  one,  and  all  the  fint 
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jear  passed  without  my  being  able  to  read  or  to  write.  I  al  ways  had 
in  my  mind  what  I  had  heard  Maurice  9ay,  and  I  looked  upon 
school  instruction  as  a  luxury,  the  want  of  which  I  did  not  at 
aUfeel 

To  value  it,  it  was  necessary  to  learn  what  use  it  can  be 
turned  to. 

We  were  then,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  in  the  year  1806.  One 
evening,  on  coming  out  of  school,  I  saw  about  twenty  workmen 
stopping  before  a  large  bill  posted  on  the  wall ;  one  of  them  was 
trying  to  spell  it,  but  without  being  even  able  to  make  out  the 
title  properly. 

We  had  among  us  a  little  humpbacked  boy,  named  Pierrot, 
who  was  the  scholar  of  the  school,  and  who  read  all  sorts  of  writing 
as  easily  as  the  others  played  at  spinning  tops.  On  seeing  the 
silver  cross  with  the  tricolored  ribbon,  which  he  wore  in  front, 
the  workmen  called  him ;  one  of  them  held  him  up  in  his  arms 
so  that  ho  could  see  the  bill.  He  began  reading  in  his  little 
shrill  voice : — 

"  BULLETIN  OP  THE  FRENCH  ARMY. 

Victory  over  the  Prussians  at  Jena,^ 

It  was  the  recital  of  the  battle,  with  the  history  of  the  five 
Prench  battalions  that  the  Prussian  cavalry  had  not  been  able  to 
break,  and  the  five  Prussian  battalions  which  the  French  cavalry 
had  scattered  like  a  skein  of  thread.  Pierrot  read  all  this  with 
an  air  as  proud  as  if  he  had  been  general-in-chief,  and  the  work- 
men, their  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  drank  in  every  word.  When  he 
stopped,  the  most  impatient  exclaimed, — 

"Goon!  goon!" 

The  others  answered, — 

"Give  him  time;  at  least  let  him  take  breath.  Does  he  not 
read  well — the  little  man?  Come,  my  jewel,  you  stopped  at 
Marshal  Davoust's  charge.** 
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And  they  wore  silcut  again  to  liHtcn  to  Pierrot. 

When  the  reading  waA  finitthed^  others  passed  by,  axkd  the 
little  humpbacked  boy  was  obliged  to  begin  again.  He,  whom 
every  body  treated  with  contempt,  was  now  regarded  with  ccm- 
sideration.  One  had  almost  said,  that  he  had  some  part  himself 
in  the  glorious  account  which  he  was  making  known  to  them ; 
every  one  was  obliged  to  him.  They  spoke  words  of  kindness 
and  encouragement  to  him,  whilst  they  made  ua  silent  by 
kicks  :  the  little  deformity  was  become  our  king. 

This  struck  me  as  Maurice's  adventure  had  struck  my  mother. 
Without  reasoning  upon  it,  I  Mi  tliat  learning  was  good  some* 
times.  Pierrot*s  little  triumph  gave  me  a  taste  for  printed  letters ; 
I  cannot  say  I  made  a  resolution,  but  from  that  day  I  became 
more  attentive  to  the  lessons.  A  little  praise  from  M.  Saurin 
encouraged  this  good  disposition,  and  the  progress  I  made  had 
the  effect  of  giving  me  courage. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  I  knew  how  to  read  and  write; 
M.  Saurin  began  giving  mo  lessons  in  arithmetic. 

Those  lessons  wore  only  granted  to  favourite  scholars,  those  who 
wore  gifted  with  tlie  sacred  ji/re,  as  said  the  old  Capucin.  They 
wore  taken  into  a  littlo  room  apart,  whore  was  a  black  board,  on 
which  M.  Saurin  gave  his  demonstrations.  The  profane  were 
forbidden  to  enter  the  sanctum.  The  black  board  room  was  to 
them  like  Blue-Beard*s  chamber.  M.  Saurin  taught  us  the  lioar 
rules  with  as  much  solemnity  as  if  he  had  taught  us  the  way  to 
make  gold,  and  perhaps,  after  all,  he  discovered  to  us  a  scienoe 
as  precious.  I  have  often  thought  that  tho  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic is  the  greatest  gift  that  one  man  can  make  to  another. 
Intel] igon CO  is  much,  love  of  work  yet  more,  perseverance  much 
bettor  still ;  but  without  arithmetic  all  is  like  a  tool  which  misses 
its  stroke.  Calculation  is  the  way  of  fmding  the  relation  between 
the  attempt  and  the  success;  that  is,  between  cause  and  effect 
Ho  who  does  not  calculate  acts  by  chance.  Ho  does  not  knov 
beforehand  if  ho  is  taking  tho  best  way;  afterwards  ho  is  igno- 
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rant  if  he  has  taken  it.  Arithmetic  is  to  industry  what 
conscience  is  to  honesty.  It  is  only  by  it  that  we  can  see  clearly 
and  be  satisfied.  Experience  has  many  times  proved  to  me  what 
I  have  just  said — for  others  and  for  mjrself. 

Thanks  to  M.  Saurin's  lessons,  I  could  cipher  readily  enough, 
and  resolve  all  the  questions  he  set  for  me  on  his  black  board. 
After  Pierrot's  departure  I  was  the  first  in  the  class ;  the  little 
silver  cross  never  left  my  patched  coat.  I  had  done  like  Napo- 
leon— I  had  become  perpetual  emperoz; 
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CHAPTER  HL 

A  Great  BGsfoitime.— A  Tme  Friend.— The   Engineei'i   Opinikm  on  tlie 
ThoaghUeuneu  of  Children.~M.  Lenoir  and  his  Geographical  Cfaarta. 


Oke  winter's  eyemiig,  M.  Saurin  had  kept  me  later  than  i 
to  solve  some  questions  .  I  did  not  return  home  till  night. 
When  I  arrived  I  found  the  door  locked;  it  was  the  hour  when 
my  father  was  always  at  home,  and  when  my  mother  was  getting 
supper  ready.  I  could  not  imagine  what  had  hecome  of  them 
both.     I  seated  myself  on  the  door  steps  to  wait  for  them. 

I  had  been  there  some  time,  when  Eose  came  down  and  saw 
me.  I  asked  her  if  she  knew  why  our  door  was  locked;  bat, 
instead  of  answering  me,  she  ran  up-stairs  again  in  a  fright^  and 
I  heard  her  exclaim  as  she  went  back  into  their  room, — 

"  Pierre  Henry  is  there !" 

Something  was  answered — then  there  were  hasty  whispen; 
at  last  dame  Cauville  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  staircase,  and 
in  a  friendly  voice  invited  me  to  come  up.  She  was  just  going 
to  supper  with  her  children,  and  she  asked  me  to  join  them.  I 
replied  that  I  would  wait  for  my  mother. 

"  She  is  gone  out  on  business,*'  said  the  widow,  who  appeared 
to  hesitate;  '^  very  likely  it  will  be  long  before  she  returns:  eat 
and  drink,  my  poor  Pierre;  do  not  refuse  a  good  meaL" 

I  placed  myself  by  Eose;  every  one  was  silent  exc^t  widoir 
Cauville,  who  pressed  me  to  eat ;  but  my  heart  felt  heavy  with- 
out knowing  wherefore.  I  listened  all  the  time  for  some  step 
on  the  staircase,  and  I  looked  at  the  door  every  instant. 
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When  supper  was  finished,  they  gave  me  a  chair  near  the  fire; 
the  Cauyilles  remained  round  me,  and  all  continued  mute.  This 
silence,  and  the  attention  paid  to  me,  at  last  frightened  ma  I 
got  up,  exclaiming  that  I  wished  to  see  mj  mother. 

"  Wait,  she  will  come  back,"  said  the  widow. 

I  asked  where  she  was. 

"  Well,"  replied  dame  Cauville,  "  she  is  at  the  hospitaL" 

«  She  is  ill  then?" 

"  No,  she  is  gone  to  take  your  father  there,  who  has  had  an 
accident  in  the  work-yard." 

I  declared  that  I  would  go  to  them,  but  she  opposed  me;  she 
pretended  not  to  know  to  which  hospital  the  wounded  man  had 
been  taken,  and  maintained,  besides,  that  they  would  not  admit 
me.  I  was  obliged  then  to  wait.  My  heart  was  as  if  in  a  vice, 
and  I  felt  I  was  choking.  Every  one  seemed  as  distressed  as  I 
was.  We  sat  round  the  crackling  fire,  and  we  heard  outside  the 
rain  and  the  wind  beating  on  the  dilapidated  roof  of  the  old 
house.  Just  then  a  dog  began  to  howl,  and,  without  knowing 
why,  I  began  to  cry. 

Dame  Cauvijle  let  me  go  on  without  saying  any  thing,  as  if 
she  did  not  wish  to  give  me  hope  by  comforting  me.  At  last, 
very  late  in  the  evening,  we  heard  heavy  steps  on  the  stair- 
case. 

Our  neighbour  and  her  ehildren  ran  to  the  door :  trembling, 
I  rose  up  and  looked  towards  it — ^my  mother  appeared  at  it. 

She  was  dripping  with  rain,  and  covered  with  mud  and  blood. 
She  looked  so  as  I  had  never  seen  her  before.  She  came  up  to 
the  fire  without  saying  a  word,  and  sank  into  a  chair.  We 
could  easily  see  that  she  wished  to  speak,  for  her  lips  moved ;  but 
nothing  but  a  kind  of  murmuring  sound  escaped  from  them. 

I  rushed  towards  her,  and  pressed  her  in  my  arms.  The  poor 
vegetable  woman  then  asked  her  for  news  of  Jerome. 

"Ah!  I  have  told  you,**  stammered  my  mother,  in  a  voice 
almost  unintelligible;  "  the  doctor  at  once  gave  up  all  hcM^    'EL<^ 
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that  a  thought  for  the  widow  of  a  working  man  ?  No  doubt  yoa 
have  hands  to  beg ;  you  have  them  also  to  work  1  Are  we  to  be- 
lieve that  you  fear  work ;  you,  whom  I  always  cite  as  an  exam- 
ple to  my  wife  and  daughter  1  Perhaps  you  are  no  longer  a  good 
housewife  ?  or  no  longer  the  best  washerwoman  in  this  quarter? 
Is  it  necessaiy^  then,  for  me  to  make  you  remember,  that  in  the 
country  they  used  to  call  you  Little  Clevemeaa,  owing  to  your 
handinesei?" 

These  praises  reassured  my  mother  a  little.  She  agreed  to 
think  with  Maurice  about  what  she  could  undertake.  The  ma- 
son had  already  formed  a  plan,  the  honour  of  which  he  gave  to 
the  widow,  when  inducing  her  to  accept  it.  It  was  agreed  that 
she  should  look  out  for  the  management  of  some  bachelor's  house^ 
whilst  I  should  become  a  mason's  boy  in  the  work-yard.  Maurice 
promised  to  look  after  every  thing,  and  if  at  first  our  wages  were 
not  sufficient,  he  engaged,  in  his  country  language,  '*  to  put  a 
little  butter  into  the  spinach." 

We  loft  our  lodgings  for  the  ground  floor  formerly  occupied 
by  the  old  clothes-doalcr,  and  which  was  then  vacant*  This 
change,  to  which  we  were  driven  by  poverty,  was  heart-breaking 
to  my  mother.  We  had  not  space  enough  for  our  furniture  in 
the  sort  of  cellar  into  which  we  descended.  It  was  necessary  to 
sell  that  which  was  the  least  useful.  The  little  bed  on  which 
my  sister  had  slept  was  what  I  regretted  the  most.  As  to  my 
mother,  her  lamentations  were  endless.  Her  house  was  her 
glory ;  and  seeing  it  thus  reduced,  and  all  put  within  the  limits 
of  the  little  dark  room  in  which  we  were  to  live,  she  hid  her 
face  in  her  apron;  one  would  have  thought  she  felt  herself 
dishonoured. 

I  cannot  understand  why  poor  people  become  more  attached 
than  rich,  to  the  things  among  which  they  live.  Perhaps  they 
love  them  for  the  trouble  they  have  had  in  getting  them,  or 
fi*om  a  more  continual  use  of  them.  With  them  nothing  goei^ 
nothing  changes ;   the  furniture  with  which  they  began  hoi»e> 
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keeping  remains  in  its  place  until  the  day  their  honsehold  conies 
to  an  end ;  it  is,  so  to  say,  a  part  of  themselves.  If  time  wears 
it  out,  they  repair  or  alter  it — th^  fragments  are  even  of  use. 
When  the  fire  has  pierced  the  earthen  pot  in  which  the  dinner 
is  cooked  for  the  family,  they  sow  sweet  peas  and  mignonette 
in  it  to  adorn  the  window.  All  their  bits  of  woni-out  furniture 
are  like  friends  grown  old  with  them.  For  my  part,  I  have  never 
willingly  parted  with  any  thing  that  has  lived  with  me  for  long. 
Even  now  I  have  a  bam  filled  with  broken  fiimiture,  and  tools 
past  use ;  it  is  my  almshouse  for  old  servants.  This  is  not  very 
wise,  I  know;  but  we  may  allow  something  to  our  feelings, 
when  we  always  try  to  do  our  duty. 

During  the  following  week  my  mother  found  a  situation  with 
an  old  bachelor,  who  lived  in  a  small  house  at  the  top  of  the 
fiiubourg  St.  Martin.  M.  Lenoir  had  one  passion,  that  of  geo- 
graphy. All  the  walls  of  his  room  were  hung  with  maps,  on 
which  he  had  fixed  little  pins,  the  heads  of  which  were  orna- 
mented with  sealing-wax.  These  pins,  as  he  told  me  afterwards, 
marked  the  routes  taken  by  the  most  celebrated  travellers. 
M.  Lenoir  remembered  the  most  insignificant  of  their  adventures, 
knew  the  name  of  every  place  they  had  visited,  and  was 
acquainted  with  the  least  tribes  of  Africa.  But  then  he  could 
not  tell  who  were  his  neighbours,  and  he  had  visited  no  part  of 
Paris  but  that  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  therefore  looked  on 
as  a  madman ;  but  on  reflecting  upon  it  since,  I  have  thought  that 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  laughed  at  him  were  hardly  wiser 
themselves.  Did  not  they  equally  neglect  indispensable  kinds 
of  knowledge  for  ruinous  or  useless  fancies  ?  Did  not  they  also 
travel  in  Africa  with  their  red-headed  pins,  when  they  ought  to 
have  been  attending  to  their  affairs  and  their  fiunilies  ]  Every 
time  that  I  have  been  tempted  to  lose  my  time  in  things  with* 
out  purpose,  the  thought  of  M.  Lenoir  has  stopped  me.  A  proof 
that,  to  those  who  choose  it,  all  things  may  serve  as  instruction; 
and  that  fools  even  may  give  lessons  in  wisdom. 
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CHAPTER  lY. 

The  Masoii*8  Boy^— Explanatiou  of  what  a  true  IVIason  is  by  Father  IdanrkM^^ 
Story  of  Great  Mauduit  and  Little  Gauvert — I  become  a  Good  Workman. 
—Temptations. — My  First  Fault. — Lesson  given  by  Maurice. — Jerome'* 
Chimney. 

Father  Maubice  said  to  me  when  he  procured  me  the 
Bituation  of  mason's  boy  in  the  work-yard : — 

"  You  are  now  beginning  the  world,  Pierre  Henry :  be  a  right 
good  hod-boy  if  you  wish  to  become  some  day  an  independent 
workman.  Our  trade,  you  see,  is  not  like  the  world — the  beet 
serving-men  make  the  best  masters.  Go  forward,  then ;  and  if 
some  journeymen  upsets  you,  take  it  in  good  part.  At  your 
age,  the  shame  is  not  to  receive  a  kick,  but  to  deserve  it." 

This  advice  was  not  useless,  considering  the  customs  of  the 
trade.  From  time  immemorial,  the  mason  has  had  a  right  to 
treat  his  hod-boy  paternally — that  is,  to  thrash  him  by  way  of 
education.  I  was  put  under  the  order  of  a  man  from  IdmousiD, 
who  adhered  strictly  to  these  old  traditions.  At  the  least 
awkwardness  his  blows  rained  down  with  a  roll  of  curses;  it 
was  thunder  and  hail  together.  I  was  confounded  at  first;  bat 
I  soon  took  to  learning  the  trade,  and  to  strict  aervicSy  as  friend 
Maurice  used  to  call  it. 

At  a  month's  end  I  was  the  best  hod-boy  in  the  work-yard. 
The  Limousin  man  was  just  enough  not  to  take  a  dislike  to  mOi 
He  continued  to  punish  my  awkwardness  occasionally,  but  ho 
did  not  seek  for  opportunities  to  do  so ;  the  man  was  churliihi 
not  bad  ;  his  harshness  seemed  to  him  a  right,  and  he  struck  the 
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bo7  who  had  committed  a  faidt,  as  a  judge  would  use  the  law, 
without  any  ill-will  towards  the  condemned. 

My  new  trade,  though  it  was  hard  work,  suited  me  well  It 
allowed  me  to  prove  my  strength  and  my  activity.  Maurice  did 
not  fail  to  point  them  out,  which  soon  gave  me  a  good  character 
among  the  journeymen.  This  I  tried  to  maintain  hy  increased 
zeaL  A  good  name  is  at  the  same  time  a  reward  and  a  bond ; 
if  you  gain,  you  are  also  pledged  by  it :  it  is  like  earnest-money 
received  from  the  public,  and  which  obliges  us  to  do  our  duty. 

I  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  good-will  of  all  the  work- 
men in  the  work-yard  by  my  obligingness.  I  thus  gained  op- 
portunities of  learning,  with  less  effort,  more  of  the  trade  than 
many  of  my  fellows  ever  came  to  know.  The  journeymen  took 
a  kind  of  pleasure  in  giving  me  instruction,  which  they  used  to 
refuse  to  the  others,  who  had,  so  to  speak,  to  get  it  by  stealth. 
I  became  the  pupil  of  all  the  men ;  each  took  upon  himself  to 
teach  me  something.  They  let  me  imdertake  those  works  which 
were  easy,  and  directed  me  in  my  various  attempts.  Maurice 
especially  always  had  his  eye  upon  me;  he  spared  neither  advice 
nor  encoui'agement. 

**  Don't  you  see,  Pierre  Henry,"  he  repeated  continually  to  me, 
*'  a  mason  is  like  a  soldier ;  he  must  do  honour  to  the  regiment 
of  the  trowel.  The  architect  is  our  general ;  he  makes  the  plan 
of  the  battle,  but  it  is  for  us  to  win  it  by  bravely  working  with 
brick  and  mortar,  as  the  troops  yonder  work  the  enemy.  The 
true  workman  does  not  think  only  of  the  baker's  bill ;  he  loves 
the  work  of  his  hands;  his  glory  is  in  that.  Simple  as  I  stand 
here,  I  have  never  hung  the  ribbons  on  the  last  gable  without 
feeling  a  certain  something  in  my  heart.  The  houses  in  which 
I  have  had  a  hand  seem  to  me  like  my  children  ;  when  I  see 
them,  they  rejoice  my  eyes.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  inhabitants 
too  are  somewhat  obliged  to  me,  and  I  take  an  interest  in  them ! 
When  I  talk  of  this  there  are  some  who  sneer,  and  think  me  an 
old  dotard;  but  good  workmen  understand  me,  and.  ^tlVat  Vo^ 
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my  feelings.  Therefore,  believe  me,  child,  if  jon  wish  to  bttva 
your  place  among  the  besfc,  put  your  heart  into  the  handle  of 
your  trowel;  it  is  only  that  which  will  make  you  a  first-rate 
workman." 

I  listened  the  more  readily  to  father  Maurice,  as  I  was  already  of 
his  way  of  thinking.  The  spirit  of  the  trade  had  entered  into 
my  blood,  as  one  may  say.  I  loved  my  work  for  its  own  sake ; 
I  was  proud  of  it;  my  whole  soul  was  in  it.  Since  then,  I  have 
learnt  that  this  is  what  they  call  having  a  vocation.  Every 
workman  who  takes  no  pleasure  in  his  work,  is  out  of  his  true 
road.  God  has  not  intended  him  for  the  task  which  chance  has 
given  him.  The  first  requisite  to  make  people  and  things  of 
value,  is  to  like  them.  I  once  knew  an  old  gardener,  whose  gar- 
den astonished  all  his  neighbours.  IJ^  elsewhere,  the  lettuces  ran 
to  seed,  his  were  seen  as  round  as  could  be  wished ;  'when  the 
wind  had  blighted  all  his  neighbours'  blossoms,  his  apple-trees 
were  hid  under  a  sheet  of  snowy  fiowers ;  when  the  beautifiil 
greensward  was  burnt  up  under  the  summer's  sun,  his  turf  was 
of  an  emerald  green. 

"  What  the  devil,  then,  do  you  do  to  your  plants,  that  yoa 
turn  every  thing  to  account  in  this  way  ?'*  asked  the  astonished 
neighbours. 

"  Only  one  thing,"  replied  the  old  gardener ;  "  I  love  them." 

In  truth  this  word  expressed  every  thing.  There  are  so  many 
precautions  impossible  to  prescribe  beforehand,  and  which  aie 
only  suggested  by  a  hearty  good-will.  Example  and  practice  can 
teach  you  a  trade ;  but  it  is  only  taste  for  the  work  that  caa 
make  you  a  good  workman. 

The  advice  of  father  Maurice  was  not  the  only  encouragement 
I  had.  I  often  found  indirect  incitements  from  the  conversation 
of  the  journeymen.  "Whilst  they  cut  the  stone,  or  roughcast  the 
walls,  they  used  to  relate  the  chronicles  of  the  trade,  and  the 
noble  deeds  of  their  great  men. 

Above  all,  there  was  the  history  of  Big  Mauduit,  which  I  WW 
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never  tired  of  listening  to.  Big  Mauduit  was  a  first-rate  jour- 
neyman, who  came  from  Brie;  they  called  him  f(mr  handa,  be- 
cause he  did  as  much  work  as  the  two  best  workmen.  He  always 
worked  alone,  assisted  by  three  hod-boys,  who  could  hardly  sup- 
ply him.  He  always  wore  a  black  coat,  well-polished  shoes,  and 
a  hat  fit  for  a  king ;  and  he  used  to  get  through  his  day's  work 
without  a  spot  of  plaster,  or  a  stain  of  mud,  to  spoil  the  elegance 
of  his  dress.  They  came  to  see  him  work  firom  every  part  of 
France,  and  there  were  always  as  many  curious  travellers  beneath 
his  scaffolding  as  before  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame. 

No  one  had  yet  undertaken  a  trial  of  skill  with  Big  Mauduit, 
when  one  day  there  arrived  a  little  man  from  Beauoe,  named 
Gauvert,  who,  after  having  seen  him  work,  challeuged  the  king 
of  journeymen  to  a  contest.  Gauvert  was  only  five  feet,  and  was 
dressed  entirely  in  brown  cloth,  with  a  little  pig-tail,  which  fell 
over  the  collar  of  his  coat.  They  placed  the  competitors  at  the 
two  ends  of  the  scaffolding,  and,  at  a  given  signal,  the  trial  be- 
gan. 

The  wall  visibly  grew  under  their  hands,  but  always  keeping 
on  the  same  level ;  so  that,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  neither  had 
exceeded  the  work  of  the  other  by  a  flint's  thickness.  They 
began  again  the  next  day,  and  many  days  following,  till  they  had 
brought  the  masonry  up  to  the  cornice.  Perceiving  then  the 
impossibility  of  a  victory  for  either,  they  embraced  with  vows 
of  friendship,  and  Big  Mauduit  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  little  Gauvert.  The  descendants  of  these  two  valiant  work- 
men han)e  now  Jwe-storisd  lumsea  in  each  a/rrondiaaement  of 
Fa/rial 

This  story,  told  with  a  thousand  variations — and  the  authen- 
ticity of  which  I  would  not  doubt — ^inspired  me  with  a  devoted 
love  for  the  trowel  and  hammer.  Without  openly  avowing  it, 
I  cherished  the  hope  of  beating  all  the  masons  in  France  and 
Navarre — of  becoming  a  second  Gnuvert,  or  another  Mauduit. 

This  ambition  hastened  my  progress  so  much,  tlaa.\.  1  ^«&  ^iJ^^ 
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to  take  the  position  of  a  workman  at  an  age  when  one  genendly 
becomes  an  apprentice.  Such  success  dazzled  me  :  I  was  released 
too  soon  from  the  subjection  which  I  had  hitherto  borne,  and  I 
abused  the  power  which  I  had  not  leaiiit  to  exercise.  My  hod- 
boy  was  the  worst  treated  in  the  work-yard.  Maurice  warned 
me  of  this  two  or  three  times. 

."Take  care,  child/'  said  he  to  me  with  his  usual  freedom; 
"  you  have  yet  only  your  milk-teeth :  if  you  bite  too  hard,  you  wiU 
break  them.'*  His  prophecy  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter ;  for  one 
fine  day,  my  work-boy,  tired  of  my  ill-treatmeub,  broke  out  in 
earnest,  and  treated  me  as  he  did  the  moiiiar  he  was  in  the  habit 
pf  making.  I  carried  for  more  than  a  month  the  marks  of  this 
punishment,  which  I  too  well  deserved,  and  which  did  me  good. 

But  though  set  stiuight  on  this  side,  I  fell  wrong  on  another. 

Some  of  the  journeymen  of  the  work-yard  kept  the  feast  of 
Saiwt  Monday  most  devoutly,  and  had  often  tided  to  make  me  do 
the  same.  I  refused  at  first  without  much  trouble.  The  recoUeo- 
tions  of  the  Bamer  wine- shops  wore  not  too  inviting;  but  they 
attacked  me  by  bantering  me :  they  declared  that  I  was  afraid 
of  being  whipped  by  my  mother ;  that  I  was  not  yet  weaned; 
and  that  bitindy  would  bum  my  throat.  These  jokes  piqued 
me.  I  wished  to  prove  that  I  was  no  longer  a  child,  by  acting 
badly  as  a  man.  On  a  day  following  that  of  payment,  when  I 
still  had  my  fortnight's  money,  they  dragged  me  beyond  the 
Barrier,  and  I  stayed  there  until  every  thing  had  passed  out  of  my 
pocket  into  the  till  of  the  wine-seller.  Sunday  and  Monday 
were  spent  in  this  long  debauch.  I  came  back  the  evening  of 
the  second  day,  without  a  hat,  covered  with  mud,  and  stagger- 
ing along  the  walls  of  the  faubourg.  My  mother  did  not  know 
what  had  become  of  me,  and  thought  I  was  hurt,  or  dead ;  sho 
had  looked  for  me  at  first  at  the  Morgue,  and  then  at  tha 
hospital.  I  found  her  with  Maurice,  who  was  tiying  to  comfort 
her.  At  the  sight  of  me  her  uneasiness  vanished,  but  not  her 
trouble.    To  the  first  delight  of  finding  me  again,  followed  the 
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]grrief  of  seeing  me  in  such  a  state.  To  lamentations  sucdeeded 
reproaches.  I  was  so  drunk  that  I  could  hardly  hear,  and  I 
could  not  uTlderstand  any  thing.  The  tone  of  her  voice  alone 
showed  me  she  was  reproving  me.  Like  most  drunkards,  I  was 
vain-glorious  when  intoxicated  ;  and  I  considered  myself,  for  the 
time,  one  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.  I  replied  hy  enjoining 
silence  to  the  good  woman,  and  declaring  that  I  would  hence- 
forth live  according  to  my  own  fancy,  and  no  longer  be  tied  to 
her  apron-strings.  My  mother  raised  her  voice;  I  exclaimed 
louder ;  and  the  quarrel  was  growing  worse,  when  father  Maurice 
parted  the  fray.  He  declared  that  this  was  not  the  time  to  talk, 
and  made  me  go  to  bed  without  a  word.  I  slept  without 
moving  until  the  next  morning. 

When  I  opened  my  eyes  very  early,  I  recollected  all  that  had 
happened,  and  I  felt  a  little  shame,  mixed  with  much  perplexity. 
Self-love,  however,  hindered  my  repenting.  Surely  I  ^as 
master  of  the  money  gained  by  my  industry  ;  I  might  spend  my 
time  as  I  liked;  nobody  had  a  right  to  find  fault  with  me;  and  I 
resolved  to  cut  short  all  remarks. 

My  mother  alone  made  me  uneasy.  I  got  up  softly,  wishing 
to  avoid  her  reproaches,  and  set  off  without  seeing  her. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  work-yard,  I  found  the  others  already 
at  work ;  but  they  did  not  seem  to  notice  me.  I  began  to  rough- 
wall  carelessly,  and  in  a  bad  humour.  The  two  days  of  debauch 
had  taken  the  spirit  for  work  out  of  me.  Besides,  I  felt  an  in- 
ward shame  which  I  hid  beneath  a  biuvado  air.  I  listened  to 
what  the  journeymen  were  saying,  constantly  fearing  to  hear 
some  joke,  or  some  vexatious  remark  at  my  expense.  When  the 
master  came,  I  pretended  not  to  see  him,  for  fear  he  should  ask 
me  the  reason  of  my  absence  the  evening  before.  I  had  lost  the 
good  conscience  which  formerly  could  make  me  look  the  world 
in  the  face.  I  now  felt  that  I  had  something  in  my  life  to 
hide. 

Those  who  had  carried  me  off  to  the  Barrier  N?e>T^  tlo\>  "^^ 
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returned ;  the  master  noticed  this.  ''  It  is  a  sort  of  weakness  thflj 
have,**  said  the  wag  of  the  work-yard ;  "  when  they  chance  to 
work,  they  swallow  so  much  mortar  that  they  require  at  least 
three  days  of  Argenteuil  wine  to  rince  their  throats." 

All  the  journeymen  began  to  laugh ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that 
there  was  a  sort  of  contempt  in  their  laughter.  I  blushed  iuTO- 
luntarily,  as  if  the  joke  had  been  meant  for  me.  All  new  as  I 
was  in  irregularities,  I  still  felt  shame  at  them. 

The  day  passed  thus  sadly  enough.  The  sort  of  uneasiness  I 
felt  all  over  my  body,  extended  to  my  mind  ;  I  was  tired  inside 
and  outside.  Whilst  we  had  been  working,  &ther  Maurioe  had 
not  said  a  word  to  mo ;  but  when  it  was  time  to  go,  he  came  to 
me,  and  said  that  we  would  walk  together.  As  he  lodged  at 
the  other  end  of  Paris,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  business  in 
our  quarter. 

"  You  will  see,*'  he  replied,  "  shortly." 

I  was  going  my  usual  road,  but  he  made  me  take  other  streeta^ 
without  telling  me  why,  until  we  arrived  before  a  house  in  the 
feubourg  St.  Martin.     There  he  stopped. 

<<  Do  you  see  in  this  building,"  said  he,  ''  the  high  chimney 
which  rises  near  the  gable-end,  and  which  I  call  Jeroinia  chim" 
ney  ?     It  was  there  that  your  father  was  killed  !** 

I  shuddered  deeply,  and  looked  at  the  fiital  chimney  with  a 
sort  of  horror  mixed  with  anger. 

*'Ah!  it  is  there,"  repeated  I,  in  a  trembling  voice ;  **you 
were  there,  were  you  not,  father  Maurice  1" 

"Iwaa." 

"And  how  did  it  happen ?" 

'*  It  was  neither  the  fault  of  the  building  nor  of  the  work,"  re- 
plied Maurice.  "The  scaflfolding  was  well  fixed — ^the  work 
without  danger ;  but  your  father  came  there  on  returning  from 
the  Barrier — his  sight  was  confused — he  no  longer  knew  whoM 
to  place  his  steps ;  he  took  empty  space*  for  a  plank,  and  WW 
killed  without  a  plea  for  excuse." 
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I  felt  the  blood  mount  into  my  face,  and  my  heart  beat 
quicker. 

"  Father  Jerome  was  a  valiant  workman,*'  continued  Maurice, 
**  if  dlrunkenness  had  not  ruined  him.  By  long  sittings  at  table 
at  the  wine-seller's  he  left  there  his  strength,  his  skill,  and  his 
mind.  But,  bah !  one  lives  but  once,  as  the  saying  is ;  one  may 
then  be  allowed  to  amuse  one's-self  before  one's  burial.  If  at  some 
future  time  one's  widow  and  orphans  are  cold  and  hungry,  they 
may  go  to  the  poor-house  and  blow  their  fingers.  Is  not  this 
your  opinion,  tell  mel"  '        - 

And  he  began  to  sing  a  drinking  song,  then  well  known-~ 

**  Serve  your  time  to  the  drinking  trade ; 
When  you've  learnt  that,  your  fortune's  made." 

I  was  humbled  and  confused,  and  did  not  know  what  to  reply, 
I  knew  well  that  Maurice  did  not  speak  seriously ;  but  to  ap- 
prove, would  have  shamed  me ;  to  contradict  him,  was  to  condemn 
myself.  I  hung  my  head,  without  saying  a  word.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  continued  to  look  at  the  cursed  gable-end. 

"  Poor  Jerome !"  continued  Maurice,  changing  his  voice  as  with 
emotion ;  "  if  he  had  not  followed  bad  examples  when  he  was 
young,  we  should  have  had  him  now  with  us — Madeleine  would 
have  had  some  rest  for  her  old  limbs,  and  you  would  have  had 
some  one  to  direct  you.  But,  no ;  now  there  remains  nothing 
of  him — ^not  even  a  good  memory ;  for  we  regret  only  the  true 
workman.  When  the  unhappy  man  was  crushed  there,  on  the 
stones,  do  you  know  what  the  foreman  said  1 — *  A  drunkard  the 
less  ! — ^take  him  away,  and  sweep  this  up  !'" 

I  could  not  restrain  a  movement  of  indignation.  "  Well!  he 
was  a  hard  fellow,"  continued  Maurice;  "  he  only  valued  men  for 
what  they  were  worth.  If  death  had  taken  a  good  workman, 
he  would  have  said,  'It's  a  pity!'  At  bottom,  everybody 
thought  as  he  did,  and  the  proof  is,  that  Jerome  was  followed  to 
the  grave  by  his  friends  only.     Even  those  with  whom  b&  dxdsc^ 
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turned  their  backs  upon  him  as  soon  as  he  was  in  his  coffin;  foi^ 
you  see,  scamps  are  companions,  but  never  friends." 

I  listened  all  the  while  without  a  reply.  We  had  begun  again 
to" walk;  at  the  first  cross-way  Maurice  stopped,  and  showing 
me  the  chimney,  which,  far  away,  rose  above  the  roofis — 

"  When  you  wish  to  begin  again  your  yesterday's  life,"  aaid 
he,  ''  first  look  there,  and  the  wine  that  you  drink  tviU  Uute  qf 
blood.*' 

He  departed,  leaving  me  quite  overwhelmed. 

Maurice  had  a  manner  of  his  own,  which  I  noticed  afberwardfl^ 
and  which  prevented  one  forgetting  what  he  had  said.  He  was 
an  uneducated  man,  but  ho  always  struck  home.  His  words 
came  to  your  mind  like  objects  to  your  eye;  you  saw  them 
imder  a  shape  and  with  a  colour.  It  was  not  the  words  only 
that  were  the  cause  of  this :  it  was  the  action,  look,  acoent — in 
short,  I  do  not  know  what — which  went  out  from  him  to  come  to 
you.  Since  I  have  read  and  thought  a  little  more,  I  have  said 
to  myself,  that  there  must  have  been  the  thing  which  makes 
men  eloquent. 

I  returned  to  my  mother's  much  disturbed,  but  not  willing  to 
appear  so.  I  strove  against  the  lesson  I  had  just  heard;  I  was 
angry  with  myself  for  feeling  troubled ;  I  secretly  resolved  not 
to  yield,  and  to  live  menily ;  I  tried  the  more  to  strengthen 
myself  in  my  impatience,  as  I  expected  reproaches  fix)m  Made- 
leine ;  I  entered  our  poor  dwelling  boldly,  and  with  a  firm  step^ 
prepared  to  cut  them  short  by  declaring  myself  independent. 

The  old  woman  had  just  laid  the  cloth,  and  received  me  as 
usual  This  kindness  disconcerted  all  my  plans.  I  felt  myself 
so  conscious  of  my  fault,  that  without  an  effort  I  should  have 
cried.  My  mother  seemed  not  to  notice  me  (I  after¥rard8 
learnt  that  Maurice  had  given  her  her  lesson ;)  she  talked  as 
cheerfully  as  usual,  did  not  speak  of  my  fortnight's  wages,  ci 
which  I  had  disappointed  her  for  the  first  time,  and  did  no> 
seem  the  least  uneasy.     I  went  to  bed  quite  disarmed,  and  my 
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heart  torn  with  remorse.  All  night  I  thought  I  saw  my  father 
reeling  on  the  scaflfolding,  or  dashed  on  the  pavement.  I  fancied 
myself  drunken  on  the  top  of  a  roof,  suspended  over  space,  and 
ready  to  fall.  When  I  got  up  the  next  morning,  my  head  was 
heavy  and  all  my  limbs  ached. 

However,  I  went  to  work  at  the  usual  hour;  it  was  again  a 
wretched  day.  I  was  not  so  confounded,  but  sadder.  Confusion 
was  followed  by  sorrow.  It  took  more  than  a  week  to  recover 
my  spirits  and  my,  usual  feelings.  The  first  time  Maurice  heard 
me  sing,  he  passed  close  by  me,  and  clapping  me  on  the  shoulder — 

"  Content  is  come  home  again,"  said  he;  **  well, be  it  so — take 
good  care  of  that  bird." 

"  Do  not  fear,"  replied  I,  laughing;  "  we  will  make  him  a  fine 
cage,  with  plenty  to  eat." 

**But  take  care  not  to  give  him  too  much  to  drink  I" 
answered  Maurice. 

We  exchanged  looks,  and  he  passed  on  whistling. 

Thirty-three  years  have  gone  since  that  day,  and  I  have  never 
forgotten  the  promise  I  then  made  to  myself.  I  have  been 
exposed  to  all  the  temptations  of  intemperance;  and  at  last  I 
have  not  even  had  to  be  on  my  guard  against  them ;  it  is  the 
first  steps  which  determine  the  road  in  good  as  weU  as  in  eviL 
It  is  sometimes  impossible  to  conquer  a  habit,  but  it  is  almost 
always  easy  to  avoid  it. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A  Domestic  Calamity.— I  am  put  to  the  Proof.— Mj  Mother  departs. — Story 
of  the  Little  Glass  of  Brandy.— What  a  Bacheloi's  Life  is  to  a  Workman.— 
The  Meeting.— The  Good  Man  Marcille,  and  Faroumont,  nieknamad  tiw 
"Jail  Bird.**— A  Difficult  Position. 

Our  home  had  become  rather  more  comfortable  again,  ever 
smce  I  got  journeyman's  wages.  \Ve  had  been  able  to  leave  our 
cellar,  and  take  our  old  lodging  again.  The  furniture  that  it  had 
been  necessary  to  sell  after  the  death  of  my  fikther,  had  been 
replaced;  we  were  decidedly  rising  above  water,  and  the  neigh- 
bours treated  us  already  as  rich  people. 

All  went  on  well  until  the  moment  my  mother  began  to  com* 
plain  of  her  sight,  which  had  fisdled  by  little  and  little  without 
the  dear  woman  noticing  it,  or  rather  without  her  being  willing 
to  own  it.  She  alwa}'s  had  some  excuse  for  it — to-day  it  was 
the  smoke,  to-morrow  the  fog,  the  next  day  a  cold  in  her  head; 
it  was  not  until  after  ten  years  that  she  thought  of  laying  the 
blame  on  her  eyes.  She  no  longer  distinguished  little  things: 
she  was  obliged  to  give  up  sewing,  and  the  care  of  the  old  geo- 
grapher's house.  I  began  to  be  uneasy.  Maurice,  whose  advice 
I  asked,  proposed  to  me  to  consult  an  oculist  for  whom  he  had 
worked,  and  whom  he  knew. 

We  had  great  trouble  to  persuade  my  mother,  who^  nevtf 
having  been  ill,  was  not  willing  to  believe  in  doctors.  At  last) 
however,  she  let  us  take  her. 

The  oculist  was  a  middle-aged  man,  toll,  thin,  and  impertnr- 
bably  calm.    He  looked  at  my  mother's  eyea^  did  not  Bay  ft 
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word,  and  wrote  a  prescription,  which  he  gave  me,  I  should 
have  been  very  glad  for  one  word  of  encouragement ;  but  others 
were  waiting  their  turn,  and  it  was  necessary  to  go  as  we  cama 
When  at  the  door,  however,  I  noticed  that  Maurice  had  not 
followed  us.  More  courageous  than  I,  he  had  doubtless  stopped 
to  question  the  oculist.  We  waited  for  him  for  some  minutes, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  where  he  at  last  joined  us. 

"Well,  what  does  your  quack  say?"  asked  my  mother,  who 
could  not  forgive  the  cold  silence  of  the  doctor. 

''  He  orders  you  to  eat  as  much  roast  meat  as  you  please,  and 
to  sleep  soimdly,"  replied  Maurice. 

"  But  is  he  certain  of  cureT  asked  L 

•*  Has  he  not  given  you  a  paper?"  replied  the  mason. 

«  Here  it  is." 

^'  Then  do  what  he  has  written  there,  and  let  the  river  run  its 
own  course  under  the  bridge." 

I  noticed  something  short  in  Maurice's  tone;  but  I  did  not 
like  to  say  any  thing  at  the  moment.  He  took  the  dear  woman's 
arm,  and  told  her  a  hundred  stories  on  our  road;  I  had  never 
heard  him  run  on  so  before.  However,  once  at  home,  I  drew 
him  on  one  side  to  tell  him  I  wished  to  speak  to  him. 

"And  I,  too,"  replied  he  in  a  low  voice;  "when  I  go  away, 
come  with  me." 

My  mother  had  already  returned  to  her  domestic  concerns : 
Maurice  soon  took  leave,  and  I  followed  him. 

As  we  went  down-stairs,  I  asked  him  uneasily  what  he  had  to 
say  to  me. 

"  Wait  till  we  are  in  the  street,"  replied  he. 

When  we  got  there,  he  still  walked  on  a  dozen  steps  without 
speaking — I  could  wait  no  longer. 

"In  the  name  of  God,  Maurice,  what  did  the  oculist  saytoyoul** 
asked  I,  in  an  agony. 

He  turned  to  me. 

"What  did  he  say  to  me  1   You  may  well  suspect,"  revived.  Vi^ 
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bluntly;  " he  thinks  that  your  mother,  Madeleine,  is  in  the  wtf 
to  go  blind." 

I  uttered  an  exclamation,  but  he  went  on  ahnoet  in  a  passion. 

**  Come !  thunder ! — there  is  no  use  crying  and  lamenting;  let 
us  talk  quietly  like  men." 

''  Blind  !**  I  repeated ;  and  what  will  become  of  her?  how  find 
her  society,  who  will  take  care  of  her?*' 

''Ah!  there  it  is/' said  Maurice;  ''it  is  dear  something 
must  be  done,  and  that  is  why  I  have  spoken  to  you  of  it  A 
blind  old  woman  will  be  a  troublesome  charge  for  a  young  lad; 
it  is  for  you  to  see  if  you  find  it  too  much." 

I  gave  him  a  look,  which  showed  that  I  did  not  underalslid 
him. 

"  Well,  yes — ^yes ! "  continued  he  as  if  answering  my  looks ;  "yda 
can  get  rid  of  it,  if  your  heart  tells  you  to  do  sa  There  are 
asylums  for  those  poor  people  who  are  incurablei'' 

"Where  are  they?" 

"At  the  hospital;* 

"Do  you  wish  that  I  should  place  my  mother  with  beggars  I" 
cried  L 

'* Holloa!  are  you  going  to  turn  lord?"  said  Maurice,  without 
looking  at  me ;  "  there  are  some  there  of  much  greats  conse- 
quence than  Madeleine — real  ladies,  who  have  had  footmen  and 
carriages." 

"  Ah !  they  have  never  had  sons,"  replied  T. 

"  That  remains  to  be  seen,"  continued  the  mason,  shrogging 
his  shoulders;  "sons  are  not  more  under  an  obligation  than 
mothers,  and  some  of  those,  who  are  not  so  bad,  take  their  chil* 
dren  to  the  Foundling." 

"But  not  mine ! "  quickly  interrupted  I;  " mine  has  nursed  me 
in  her  arms  when  I  was  little,  she  has  nourished  me  with  her  milk 
and  her  bread ;  I  have  gi'own  as  a  young  tree  against  the  wall 
of  her  love,  and  now,  that  the  wall  is  giving  way,  shall  I  letw 
others  to  prop  it  up?  No,  no,  no!  father  Maurice;  you  ooukL not 
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have  believed  that.  If  my  poor  mother  really  loses  her  sight — 
well,  mine  will  remain  for  her;  that  will  be  only  an  eye  apiece, 
but  for  want  of  more  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  that." 

"You  say  that  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,"  observed  Maurice ; 
"but  it  is  necessary  to  reflect  upon  it  coolly.  Think  well  that 
you  are  riveting  a  log  to  your  foot.  Good-bye  liberty,  savings, 
even  marriage ;  because  for  a  great*  while  you  will  not  earn  enough 
to  support  a  family  with  such  a  clog." 

"A  clog ! *'  repeated  I,  offended,  "you  mistake,  Jiiaurice ;  the  old 
woman  will  give  me  content  and  courage.  When  I  was  bom,  I 
too  was  a  clog  upon  her,  poor  creature ! — and  yet  she  received  me 
willingly.  I  am  sure  I  know  what  I  undertake,  and  that  I  do 
not  speak  from  impulse,  as  you  seem  to  think.  I  find  the  trial 
hard,  and  I  could  have  wished  not  to  have  to  bear  it;  but,  as  it 
is  come,  may  Gk)d  punish  me  if  I  do  not  do  my  duty  to  the  end ! 

Here  Maurice,  who  had  not  yet  looked  at  me,  turned  quickly 
towards  me,  and  took  both  my  hands^ 

"  You  are  a  right  good  working-man  P  cried  he,  opening  out 
all  at  once.  "  I  wanted  to  see  of  what  you  were  made,  and  if  the 
foundations  were  solid;  now  I  am  satisfied.  To  the  devil  with 
shamming !     Let  us  open  our  hearts  and  talk." 

"  But  does  the  oculist  really  think  there  is  no  cure?"  asked  I. 

"  It  is  his  opinion,"  replied  Maurice ;  "  nevertheless,  as  I  was 
going  away,  he  said  that  perhaps  there  might  be  some  hope  of 
lessening  the  evil,  if  the  good  woman  could  live  in  the  coimtry, 
with  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  green  imder  her  eyes." 

I  interrupted  him,  crying  out  that  I  would  send  her  there. 

"That  will  be  difficult,"  objected  Maurice ;  "  by  living  separated 
you  will  spend  almost  double,  and  I  am  afraid  that  the  strings 
of  your  purse  are  not  so  long  as  your  good  wishes." 

But  the  uncertain  hope  held  out  by  the  doctor  occupied  my 
mind  before  every  thing ;  I  began  to  think  with  Maurice  for 
some  expedient  for  trying  this  last  remedy.  He  at  last  recollected 
a  countrywoman,  dame  Eiviou,  living  near  Long3uixi<e8WL,%xA'»«SxJo: 
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whom,  perhaps,  Madeleine  might  live,  and  find  the  care  of  wlaoh 
she  had  need,  without  much  expense. 

It  only  remained  for  the  invalid  herself  to  oonsent  to  it.  For 
that,  it  was  necessary  that  Maurice  should  press  my  entreaties  npoa 
her  with  all  his  eloquence.  The  dear  woman  looked  upon  her  abode 
in  the  country  as  an  exile ;  she  did  not  like  my  even  haYing 
thought  of  it.  However,  she  yielded  at  last,  and  I  took  ha 
there  myself.  Dame  Kiviou  received  us  as  old  acquaintances— 
an  honester  woman  had  never  eaten  God's  bread ; — she  lmde^ 
stood  at  once  the  character  of  her  new  boarder,  and  promised 
me  to  make  her  contented. 

"  We  spend  our  lives  in  the  fields,"  said  she,  "  so  that  the 
house  will  be  your  mother  s ;  she  may  manage  it  as  one  does  one*8 
ass,  by  bridle  and  halter.  We  have  too  much  to  do  to  quarrel 
with  any  one's  fancies ;  here  every  one  loves  peace,  so  that  we 
do  not  meddle  with  that  of  others.  In  a  month's  time  I  shall 
have  a  god-daughter,  who  will  keep  the  good  woman  company, 
and  will  help  her  to  take  care  of  the  house ;  she  is  a  true  sh^ 
herd's  dog,  whom  your  mother  will  be  able  to  guide  by  hand  and 
eye;  so  she  must  be  happy  amongst  us,  unless  the  devil  meddles." 

I  went  away  quite  satisfied. 

On  returning,  I  had  taken  a  place  in  one  of  the  errand-carts^ 
at  that  time  still  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and 
which  carried  passengers  and  goods  indiscriminately.  The  little 
open  cart  was  drawn  by  one  horse,  which  went  at  a  foot's  pace; 
the  motion  was  jolting,  the  seat  made  of  a  rough  plank,  so  that 
half-way  I  lost  patience,  got  down,  and,  like  the  driver,  followed 
on  foot.  This  driver  was  a  man  still  young  and  good-looking 
and  whose  face  showed  the  vigoi*ous  health  which  is  the  wages  of 
a  good  conscience.  At  all  the  villages  where  we  stopped,  I  saw 
him  give  or  receive  commissions,  without  ever  hearing  any  com- 
plaints. If  he  had  to  give  change  for  a  piece  of  silver,  they 
always  took  the  money  without  counting  it ;  the  women  asked 
him  news  of  their  children ;  the  men  gave  him  commissioDB  in 
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the  town;  in  a  word,  the  conduct  of  all  to. him  proved  their 
friendship  and  confidence. 

As  &r  as  I  had  been  able  to  judge  by  my  conversation  with 
the  carrier,  he  seemed  to  me  to  deserve  them.  All  he  said  ex- 
pressed good  sense,  and  a  benevolence  to  which  I  had  not  been 
accustomed  among  the  carmen  of  Paris;  he  knew  all  the  im- 
provements that  were  going  on  in  the  country ;  he  named  the 
owners  of  every  field  we  passed,  and  interested  himself  in  the 
good  or  bad  crops.  I  soon  found  that  he  himself  had  some  acres 
of  land  that  he  cultivated  between  his  journeys,  and  for  which 
he  turned  to  account  all  the  observations  he  made  on  the  road. 
H^  was  relating  to  me  the  history  of  his  domain^  as  he  jestingly 
called  it,  when  there  passed  us  a  shabby-dressed  man,  who 
stooped,  and  whose  grey  hair  hung  in  disorder  over  his  pimpled 
face.  Just  as  he  passed  us,  I  noticed  that  he  was  staggering. 
He  greeted  the  carrier  with  all  the  ardent  warmth  of  drunken- 
ness, and  the  latter  replied  in  a  tone  of  fiuniliarity  which 
surprised  me. 

*'  Is  that  one  of  your  friends?"  asked  I,  when  he  had  pass- 
ed on. 

"  That  man  ? "  repeated  he ;  **  he  is  my  benefactor,  and  my 
teacher!" 

I  looked  at  him,  as  if  I  had  not  rightly  understood  him. 

"You  are  surprised,"  replied  the  carrier,  laughing;  "it  is  the 
truth,  for  all  that:  though  the  unhappy  man  has  never  suspected 
it.  •!  must  tell  you  first,  that  Jean  Picou  (that  is  his  name) — 
Jean  Picou,  then,  is  an  old  playfellow  of  mine.  Our  parents 
lived  next  door  to  one  another,  and  we  took  our  first  communion 
at  the  same  time.  But  Picou  was  then  already  a  little  frolicsome, 
and,  as  he  got  older,  he  soon  gave  himself  up  to  the  habits  of 
jovialty.  I  did  not  at  first  keep  much  company  with  him,  but 
chance  threw  us  together  as  workmen  at  the  same  place.  The  first 
day,  jast  as  we  were  setting  out  to  work,  Picou  and  some  others 
stopped  at  the  public-house  to  drink  their  morning  %\asa&  oS. 
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brandy.  1  stayed  at  the  door,  not  well  knowing  what  I  onght  to 
do  ;  but  they  all  called  me. 

" '  Isn't  he  afraid  that  it  will  ruin  himV  cried  Picou,  scoffingly; 
*'Hwo  sous  saved  1  perhaps  he  thinks  that  will  make  him  a 
millionnaire ! '         ^ 

''  They  all  began  to  laugh,  which  made  me  ashamed^  and  I  went 
in  to  drink  with  them.  However,  when  we  got  to  our  work, 
and  whilst  I  was  working,  I  began  to  think  upon  what  Piooa 
had  said. 

"  The  price  of  this  little  morning-glass  of  brandy  was,  in  &ct, 
but  a  trifle ;  but  repeated  every  day,  it  would  come  to  iMrty-mx 
francs  J  ten  soils*  I  began  to  reckon  all  that  could  be  done  with 
t-hifl  sum. 

"  Thirty-six  francs^  ten  soils,  said  I  to  myself  is,  when  one 
keeps  house,  the  rent  of  another  room ;  that  ia^  comfort  for  the 
wife,  health  for  the  children,  and  good-humour  for  the  husband. 
It  is  wood  for  winter;  that  is,  the  means  of  having  sun  in  the 
house  when  there  is  only  snow  without.  It  is  the  price  of  a 
goat,  whose  milk  would  increase  the  welfiare  of  the  family.  It  is 
wherewithal  to  pay  the  school,  when  the  boy  learns  to  read  or 
write. 

"  Then,  turning  my  mind  to  another  point  of  view,  I  added : 
Thirty-six  francs,  ten  sous  1  Our  neighbour  Pierre  does  not 
pay  more  for  the  rent  of  the  ground  he  cultivates,  and  which 
feeds  his  family  1  It  is  just  the  interest  of  the  sum  that  I  must 
borrow  to  pay  for  the  horse  and  cart  that  the  agent  in  the  town 
wishes  to  sell  I  With  this  money,  spent  every  morning  to  the 
detriment  of  my  health,  I  could  set  up  for  myself  bring  up  a 
family,  and  lay  by  the  savings  that  are  necessary  for  my  old  age. 

*'  These  calculations  and  reflections  decided  me.     I  threw  off 

the  shame  that  had  made  me  once  yield  to  Picon's  importunitieai 

I  saved  from  my  flrst  wages  what  he  would  have  made  me  spend 

at  the  public-house,  and  soon  I  was  able  to  make  a  bargain  with 

*  About  thirty  shUlings. 
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the  carrier  to  whom  I  have  succeeded.  I  have  gone  on  ever 
since  calculating  each  expense^  and  neglecting  no  saving,  while 
Picou  perseveres,  on  his  side,  in  what  he  calls  the  life  of  good 
fellowa  I  You  see  to  what  we  have  both  come  :  the  rags  of  the 
poor  man,  his  premature  old  age,  the  contempt  of  honest  people, 
and  my  comforts,  my  health,  my  good  name  ;  all  comes  of  form- 
ing a  habit !  The  little  glass  of  brandy  that  he  drinks  when  he 
rises  makes  his  misery ;  and  my  happiness  are  the  two  sous  saved 
every  morning." 

So  spoke  the  carrier  :  I  have  often  since  recalled  the  story  of 
the  little  glass  of  brandy,  and  told  it  to  many  as  a  lesson. 

In  the  mean  time,  my  mother  s  absence  was  a  great  change  to 
ma  Now  I  was  single,  and  obliged  to  have  my  meals  at  the 
wine-shop,  and  sleep  in  the  common  room  of  a  lodging-house. 
As  my  habits  were  not  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  journey* 
men,  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  my  Sundays  and  my 
evenings.     Maurice  noticed  that  I  was  idling  melancholy. 

^  Take  care,"  he  said ;  "  one  ought  to  get  some  good  from  every 
situation.  I  have  gone  through  that,  my  boy,  and  know  what 
it  is  to  camp  out  with  these  make-shifts,  and  to  carry  one's  life 
in  one's  hand,  like  one's  breakfast  on  a  journey.  At  first  it  will 
vex  and  disgust  you — one  would  rather  sleep  on  straw,  than*  on 
sheets  which  serve  for  every  body ;  but  it  is  an  apprenticeship, 
you  see :  there  is  no  evil  in  finding  yourself  left  alone,  and  obliged 
to  water  your  own  com.  We  are  never  weaned  while  we  stay 
with  our  mothers  !  When  we  are  Uttle,  •  and  the  goodness  of 
Crod  gives  them  to  us,  he  grants  us  a  blessing ;  but  when  we 
become  men,  and  he  takes  them  from  us  for  a  time,  it  is  to  do  us 
a  service.  If  Madeleine  had  not  gone  away,  you  would  never 
have  learnt  to  put  on  your  own  brace  buttons." 

I  felt  the  truth  of  what  he  said ;  but  I  found  this  new  appren- 
ticeship harder  than  that  to  which  I  had  been  obliged  to  submit 
in  my  trade.  I  began  to  understand  that  it  was  more  difficult 
to  be  a  man  than  to  become  a  workman. 
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In  the  room  where  I  slept  were  a  dozen  beds,  occupied  bjtiie 
journeymen  belonging  to  the  various  parts  of  the  building;  sodi 
as  masons,  carpenters,  painters,  or  locksmiths.  Among  them  was 
a  man  from  Auvergne,  named  Marcotte ;  he  was  growing  oId| 
and  had  formerly  been  a  rough-waller  in  our  work-yard  He 
was  a  quiet  man,  fond  of  work  without  being  a  great  workman, 
and  only  spoke  when  he  could  not  help  it. 

This  worthy  man,  Marcotte,  lived  on  nuts  or  radishes,  aoooid- 
ing  to  the  season,  and  sent  all  his  earnings  into  the  country  to 
buy  land.  He  already  possessed  about  ten  acres,  and  only  waited 
until  he  should  have  a  dozen  to  retire  to  his  own  estate.  Be 
hoped  to  build  himself  a  cottage,  to  have  two  cows^  a  horse,  aod 
to  live  by  cultivating  his  own  ground. 

This  project,  which  he  had  followed  since  he  was  fifteen,  was 
almost  fulfilled  ;  in  a  few  more  months  he  would  attain  his  end. 

Sometimes  we  laughed  at  the  good  man^  whom  they  had  nidc- 
named  the  lomded  proprietor;  but  jokes  glided  off  from  him  as 
lightly  as  rain  from  off  the  roofs.  With  but  one  idea,  eveiy 
thing  else  was  mere  noise  to  him.  When  I  looked  at  him,  I 
thought  for  the  first  time  how  much  strength  there  is  in  a  firm 
and  ever-active  wilL  Before  I  saw  him,  I  did  not  know  what 
pei%everance  in  the  most  feeble  can  do  against  the  strongest 
obstacles.  The  man  who  slept  next  the  worthy  Maiootts 
completed  the  lesson. 

He  was  a  young  and  clever  journeyman  locksmith,  but  who 
only  worked  at  the  prescribed  hours,  amused  himself  as  be 
pleased,  and  never  remained  in  a  workshop  for  more  than  a 
month,  for  fear  of  getting  movldy. 

Every  restraint  he  treated  as  superstition.  Did  they  speak  to 
him  of  regularity  at  work — superstition,!  of  honesty  to  the 
tradesmen — superstition  1  of  obligingness  to  his  companions — 
superstition  1  of  what  he  owed  to  his  family — supersUHont 
Faroumont  declared  loudly  that  every  one  should  live  for  him- 
self and  ought  to  consider  other  men  as  capital  game  for  roasting 
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"when  yoa  can  catch  them.  They  laughed  at  his  notions|y  bat  there 
were  rumours  about  him  which  savoured  of  4he  house  of  correc- 
tion, and  steady  workmen  contented  themselves  with  only  wishing 
him  good-morning  and  good-night. 

As  for  me,  I  avoided  him  as  much  as  possible,  less  from  pru- 
dence than  from  dislike.  Thus,  from  the  first  he  had  called  me, 
**  Miss  Rosebud,*'*  in  jest  about  some  scruple  which  he  had 
observed  in  me,  and  I  had  retaliated  by  nicknaming  him  the 
^  Jail  Bird,**  in  allusion  to  the  prison,  to  which  it  seemed  to  me 
that  his  principles  ought  to  bring  him.  We  ever  afberwarda 
went  by  those  names  in  the  sleeping-room.  Though  Faroumont 
seemed  to  take  it  as  a  joke,  he  had  a  spite  against  me,  and  he 
tried  many  times  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  me,  knowing  well  that 
I  had  not  the  strength  to  oppose  him ;  but  I  was  prudent  enough 
to  baffle  his  designs.  Maurice,  who  saw  him  provoke  me, 
encouraged  me  in  this. 

"Distrust  the  Ja/H  Bird  as  you  would  the  devil!**  he  said 
gravely  to  me ;  "  you  know  that  I  am  no  chicken,  but  I  had 
rather  be  ill  for  six  months,  than  have  any  thing  to  do  with  this 
man.*' 

I  thought  so,  too.  Faroumont*s  intelligence  and  wickedness 
caused  his  superior  strength  to  be  truly  formidable;  for  one  of 
the  misfortimes  in  the  condition  of  us.  people  in  trade,  is  the 
blind  respect  we  have  for  mere  force.  A  sort  of  point  of  honour 
restricts  the  workman  to  his  own  personal  means  of  defence;  he 
takes  a  pride  in  not  calling  in  others  to  help  him ;  so  that  he  who 
can  give  an  account  of  each  in  detail,  is  in  a  fair  way  of  tyran- 
niaing  over  them  alL  If  the  race  of  duellists  with  the  sword 
disappears  in  other  ranks,  that  of  dueUists  with  the  fists  is  always 
numerous  enough  among  us.  How  many  of  these  savage  rasoals 
have  I  not  seen,  who  have  crippled  good  working  men  for  life,  or 
even  made  widows,  and  whose  villainy  caused  them  to  be  treated 

*  La  Rosidre,  a  name  giTcn  to  a  young  girl  who  has  obtained  the  rose,  giTen 
annually  in  some  villages  of  France  to  the  best  behaved. 
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with  oonsideration !  No  one  dared  show  them  his  oontempti  for 
fear  of  inoreaung  the  list  of  viotims.     All  said^— 

**  We  must  take  care ;  he  is  a  wicked  b^gar.'* 

And  so  they  had  consideration  for  him.  Yet  what  would 
have  become  of  him  agauist  them  all,  since  they  all  agreed  in 
their  judgment  of  himi  and  why  did  they  not  set  about  ezeoat- 
ing  that  judgment?  Would  it  then  be  so  difficult  for  honest 
woridng-men  to  combine  together  to  drive  these  mad  brutes 
fix)m  among  them)  But  we  still  have  the  ideas  of  savages,  in 
more  than  one  respect;  like  them,  we  mistake  the  spirit  of 
brutality  and  fighting  for  courage,  and  make  a  virtue  of  it^  which 
redeems  every  vice. 

From  always  meeting  honest  Marcotte  in  the  sleeping  room, 
I  had  become  intimate  with  him^  at  least  so  much  as  the 
difference  of  age  and  tastes  would  allow.  He  confided  to  me 
his  plan  of  soon  returning  into  the  countxy;  he  only  waited 
for  an  opportunity  of  completing  the  purchase  of  his  little 
estate. 

Two  or  three  days  after  he  had  told  me  this,  he  oamo  in  later 
than  usual;  some  of  his  companions  wore  already  in  bed,  I  had 
sat  up  to  write  to  Longjumoau,  and  I  was  going  to  put  out  my 
candle,  when  I  heard  the  good  man  coming  up-stairs  singing. 
He  opened  the  door  with  a  noisy  boldness  which  surprised  me, 
Contrary  to  his  usual  habits,  his  voice  was  loud,  his  eye  spark- 
ling, and  his  hat  cocked  on  one  side.  At  the  first  look  I  saw 
that  the  landed  proprietor  had  doi^ogated  from  his  usual  sobriety 
Drink  made  him  talkative,  and  ho  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  his 
bed  to  tell  me  how  ho  had  spent  his  ovouiug:  he  had  just  leA 
the  carrier,  who  was  doing  country  comuiissions.  He  had  learnt 
from  him,  that  the  piece  of  ground  ho  had  so  long  coveted,  and 
which  would  complete  his  wiHhes,  was  at  ludt  to  bo  sold:  the 
attorney  only  waited  for  his  nionoy. 

"Have  you  the  MumT*  uskcd  i. 

"As  you  say,  old  boy,"  replied  Marcotte,  lowering  his  voio^ 
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and  with  the  mTsterious  laugh  of  one  not  accustomed  to  it, 
**  pounds  and  pence— all  is  ready." 

He  looked  round  to  be  certain  that  every  body  slept,  and  then, 
thrusting  his  arm  up  to  the  shoulder  in  his  mattress^  he  drew 
from  it  a  bag,  which  he  boastfully  showed  me. 

^  Here  it  is,**  said  he ;  *'  there  is  in  that  a  good  bit  of  la&d, 
and  something  to  build  me  a  kenneL" 

He  had  untied  the  string  which  bound  up  the  linen  bag, 
and  thrust  his  hand  into  it,  to  touch  the  mon^;  but  at  the 
sound  of  the  silver  he  started,  looked  around,  made  me  a  sign  to 
be  silent,  and  closed  the  bag  again,  which  he  hid  under  his  b(^* 
ster.     He  was  soon  in  bed,  and  asleep. 

I  undressed  myself  for  the  same-  purpose,  but  just  at  the  mo- 
ment of  putting  out  the  candle,  my  eyes  fell  upon  Faroumont's 
bed.  The  journeyman  locksmith  had  his  eyes  wide  open;  he 
shut  them  quickly,  as  I  looked  at  him.  I  took  no  more  notice 
of  him,  and  went  to  bed. 

I  do  not  know  what  disturbed  me  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
but  I  almost  started  out  of  my  sleep.  The  moon  shone  through 
the  uncurtained  windows,  and  shed  a  dear  light  on  our  side.  On 
turning  round,  I  found  myself  just  opposite  the  Jail  Bird's  bed; 
it  was  empty  1  I  raised  myself  on  my  elbow,  to  see  better ; 
there  was  no  doubt  of  it.  Faroumont  had  got  up.  Just  then,  I 
heard  a  creaking  of  the  boards  to  my  right ;  I  turned  my  head  ; 
a  shadow  quickly  sank  down,  and  seemed  to  lose  itself  under 
fEkther  Marcotte's  bed.  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  to  assure  myself  I  did 
not  dream,  and  I  looked  again.  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen ; 
all  had  become  silent  again. 

I  lay  down  once  more,  keeping  my  eyes  half  open.  A  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  passed ;  and  my  eyelids  were  closing  in  earnest, 
when  again  a  cre^ing  of  the  boards  made  me  open  them.  I  had 
only  time  to  see  Faroumont  pass  me,  get  into  bed  again,  and  dis- 
appear under  the  bed-clothes. 
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No  particular  thought  crossed  me  at  the  moment^  and  I  yrtsA 
to  sleep  again. 

Cries,  mixed  with  tears  and  groans,  interrupted  my  deep.  I 
started  up;  the  day  was  beginning  to  dawn,  and  I  perceived 
Marootte,  his  bed  in  confusion,  and  wringing  his  hands.  All  the 
journeyman  in  the  room  were  sitting  up. 

*'  What  is  it,  then  ?  what  is  it  1"  asked  several  voices. 

"  They  have  stolen  his  money,**  replied  some  of  them. 

^Yes,  stolen,  this  very  night!"  repeated  Marcotte,  dei^ 
almost  depriving  him  of  reason.  **  Yesterday  it  was  there— I 
touched  it ;  it  was  under  my  head  when  I  went  to  sleep.  The 
robber  who  has  taken  it  is  here  I" 

A  thought  suddenly  struck  me ;  I  turned  towards  the  Jai 
Birdj  he  was  the  only  one  who  appeared  to  sleep  in  the  middle 
of  the  noise  and  exclamations. 

I  quickly  considered  my  position ;  I  was  probably  the  only 
one  who  knew  of  the  theft ;  if  I  kept  silence,  the  poor  man  would 
lose  the  sum  scraped  together  with  such  toil,  and  which  was  to 
realize  the  hopes  of  forty  years  1  If  I  spoke,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  should  make  the  Jail  Bird  restore  it,  but  I  should  expose  my- 
self to  all  his  vengeance. 

Notwithstanding  the  danger  of  the  choice,  my  hesitation  did 
not  last  long.  I  stretched  out  my  hand  towards  Marcotte^  and 
drew  him  towards  me. 

"  Compose  yourself  father  Marcotte,"  cried  I;  "  your  money  is 
not  lost." 

"  What  is  it  you  say  1"  cried  the  old  workman,  looking  at  me 
wildly.  **  You  know  where  the  bag  is.  Unhappy  man  1  Is  it 
you  who  have  taken  iti" 

"  Come,  you  are  a  fool,"  said  I,  angrily. 

*' Where  is  it,  then  1— where  is  it?"  he  began  to  cry,  still 
looking  at  me. 

I  turned  towards  Faroumout. 
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"  Come,  Ja\l  Bird^'  said  I  to  him,  "  there  has  been  jesting 
enough.  You  must  not  give  the  landed  proprietor  the  jaundice 
hj  a  joke ;  give  him  back  his  money  quickly." 

Although  he  kept  his  eyes  shut,  he  changed  colour,  which 
proved  that  he  heard  me. 

Marcotte  had  thrown  himself  upon  him  like  a  hungry  dog, 
and,  shaking  him,  demanded  back  his  money.  Faroumont  acted 
the  part  of  a  man  just  roused  from  sleep  well  enough,  and  asked 
what  he  wished  for ;  but  Marcotte's  exclamations  told  it  him  too 
soon  to  give  him  time  for  evasion.  Besides,  I  resolutely  insisted 
upon  it ;  but  all  the  while  representing  the  carrying  off  the 
bag  as  a  trick  played  to  father  Marcotte,  with  the  intention  of 
frightening  him.  The  Jail  Bird  was  obliged  to  give  back  the 
money,  repeating  that  it  was  a  joke  j  however,  he  easily  saw  on 
every  countenance  that  they  knew  what  to  think  of  it.  Each 
dressed  hastily,  and  went  out  without  speaking  to  him.  He 
alone  pretended  not  to  be  in  a  hurry,  and  whistled  as  he  finished 
dressing ;  but  when  I  passed  by  his  bed,  he  gave  me  a  look  of 
livid  rage,  which  made  a  shudder  run  through  me.  From  henoe- 
forth  I  was  sure  of  a  mortal  enemy. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

My  Mother  Blind.— GenevieTO  and  Robert.— I  again  encounter  Faronmont— 
The  Rope  of  the  Soaflblding.— Mj  Abode  at  tlie  Hospital— liife  and  Diith 
of  the  Qood  man  Numbir  7We/u«. 

Onb  day  Maurioe  said  to  me,  "  I  Lave  a  sort  of  creditor  near 
Bcrny,  who  made  a  dive  last  year,  and  who  has  just  reappeared  above 
water ;  I  must  go  there  to  see  the  sight,  and,  if  possible^  fish  up 
my  fifty  crowds.  Take  a  place  with  mo  on  Saturday  evening] 
you  can  go  on  to  Longjiuneau  to  see  Madeleine,  and  I  will  re- 
join you  the  next  day  at  JKia/fU  Wood,'* 

The  plan  was  agreed  U2)on.  I  had  visited  my  mother  bat 
twice  since  her  departure,  and  the  last  time  I  had  found  her 
almost  blind,  but  otherwise  in  butter  health  than  ever,  and  alto- 
gether in  good  spirits.  But  that  was  nearly  throe  months  ago, 
and  since  then  my  work  had  always  kept  me  in  the  work-yard. 

When  I  arrived  at  Lungjumeau,  the  day  was  already  gone.  I 
took  the  road  which  led  to  Dame  lliviou  s,  but  they  had  feUed 
the  trees,  and  thrown  down  the  enclosures ;  I  no  longer  knew 
my  way.  After  confusing  myself  in  two  or  three  paths,  I  looked 
around  me  for  some  one  to  put  me  in  the  right  road.  The 
nearest  houses  were  at  a  distance,  and  I  could  see  no  labourers  in 
the  fields ;  but  all  of  a  sudden,  a  voice  singing  reached  my  ean^ 
and  I  recognised  the  burden  of  an  old  song  which,  when  a  child, 
I  had  often  heard  my  mother  sing.  I  stopped,  quite  surprised 
and  pleased.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  heard  the  air  for  fif- 
teen years ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  again  a  child,  and  that  I 
heard  Madeleine  grown  young  again.     In  fact  the  voice,  though 
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strong  and  fresh,  recalled  to  me  that  of  mj  mother ;  it  had  the 
same  way  of  throwing  out  the  sounds  gracefully  and  sadly,  as  I 
have  since  heard  the  shepherd  girls  of  Burgundy  and  Champagne 
sing.  I  went  towards  the  singer,  who  was  employed  in  *taking 
linen  down  &om  the  drying-lines. 

She  was  a  tall,  good-looking  girl,  who  looked  me  in  the  face 
when  I  asked  her  the  road  to  Biant  Wood,  and  hegan  to  laugh. 

"  m  wager  that  you  are  Madeleine's  son,"  said  she. 

I  looked  at  her,  laughing  in  my  turn. 

**  And  I'll  wager  that  you  are  the  young  girl  that  Dame  Ki- 
•viou  expected,"  replied  I. 

"  They  call  you  Pierre  Henry  1" 

"  And  you  Genevieve  ?" 

"  "Well,  see  how  people  meet  1" 

"  And  see  how  they  know  each  other  at  first  sight  1** 

We  burst  out  laughing  again,  and  began  to  explain. 

I  learnt  that  my  mother  had  quite  lost  her  sight,  but  would 
not  admit  it.  Otherwise,  Genevieve  declared,  that  she  was 
stronger  than  all  the  girls  of  the  house,  and  was  always  singing 
like  a  lark. 

"  Did  she  not  teach  you  the  song  you  were  singing  just  nowf ' 
asked  I, 

"Ah!  you  heard  me  1"  replied  she;  "yes,  yes,  good  Madeleine 
teaches  me  all  her  old  songs  :  she  says  they  will  be  of  use  to  me, 
to  sing  my  babies,  or  other  people's,  to  sleep." 

While  she  was  talking,  she  made  haste  to  collect  her  linen.  I 
helped  her  to  make  a  bundle  of  it,  and  took  it  on  my  shoulders. 

"  Well,  see  if  I  have  not  got  a  servant,"  said  she,  gaily. 

And  when  I  told  her  that  it  was  right  for  the  son  to  pay 
back  what  she  had  done  for  the  mother,  she  began  talking  to  me 
of  Madeleine  in  so  friendly  a  manner,  that  when  we  came  to 
Riant  Wood,  I  had  already,  in  my  own  heart,  declared  myself 
her  devoted. 

My  mother,  who  was  at  the  door,  knew  my  voice,  and  did  not 
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ML  to  saj  that  ihe  had  seen  mo  1  Ever  since  every  thing  had 
been  dark  night  to  her,  all  her  vanity  was  not  to  seem  blind. 
Genevieve  helped  her  without  showing  it.  She  had  put  a  thick 
cord  air  round  the  house,  and  this  made  a  sort  of  hand-railing  to 
direct  the  blind  woman ;  a  knot  served  to  give  notice  when  she 
came  near  a  door,  a  piece  of  furniture,  or  a  step ;  a  clapper  moved 
by  the  wind  told  her  ears  the  place  where  the  well  was ;  signs 
by  which  to  know  the  different  paths  in  the  garden  had  also  been 
placed  there — ^thanks  to  Genevieve  ;  in  short,  Riant  Wood  was 
a  regular  map  of  the  kind  they  read  by  the  fingers  ;  thus  the 
dear  mother  was  always  active,  finding  every  things  becaoae 
every  thing  was  put  under  her  hands,  and  each  time  boasting  of 
it  as  a  proof  of  her  good  sight. 

Then  every  bodj^  in  the  house  respected  her  little  fiuling,  and 
indulged  her  in  it  by  innocent  jokes ;  she  was  to  them  like  the 
spoilt  child,  whose  every  act  causes  a  smile,  and  seems  welcome. 

Maurice,  who  had  joined  me,  according  to  his  promise,  saw  di- 
rectly the  position  given  to  Madeleine  by  the  kindness  of  her  hosti. 

"  You  have  not  always  had  your  due,  as  to  ease  and  happi- 
ness," said  ho  to  her ;  **  but  it  seems  to  me  they  are  just  now 
pajring  up  your  arrears,  my  old  woman." 

*'  It's  true  that  the  country  is  pleasant,"  said  the  good  womaiv 
who  did  not  wish  to  express  her  content  too  openly. 

*'  Yes,"  replied  Maurice ;  "  but  it  is  good  people  who  make 
good  countries,  and  you  are  fallen  here  into  a  colony  of  Chris- 
tians, of  a  sort  not  too  common.** 

"  Well,  I  do  not  complain,"  observed  Madeleine. 

"  And  you  ai*e  right,"  continued  the  master-mason ;  ''  these 
kind-hearted  people  have  given  you  more  than  fate  had  taken 
fix>m  you ;  that  is  why  I  advise  you  to  thank  the  complaint 
which  has  been  worth  so  many  servants  and  friends  to  yoo.  If 
you  still  had  your  eyes '* 

"  What — what !  my  eyes  1**  impatiently  interrupted  my  old 
mother ;  "  does  he  actually  imagine  that  I  am  blind  I" 
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"  True,  you  are  cured,"  replied  Maurice,  smiling.  . 
"And  the  proof  of  it  is,  that  I  see  you,"  continued  Madeleine,  who 
heard  the  noise  of  forks ;  "  you  are  at  supper  with  Pierre  Henry. 
Ah  !  ah  !  and  just  now  you  have  asked  for  the  bimd,  and  you 
have  cut  a  bit.  Ah  !  ah  !  ah  1  nothing  escapes  mo ;  even  now 
there  are  some,  with  eyes  of  only  fifteen  years  old,  who  could  not 
do  what  I  get  through  here.'* 

Mother  Riviou  confirmed  what  Madeleine  said,  by  telling  all 
that  was  left  under  her  charge  in  the  house.  The  excellent 
woman  understood  that  the  hardest  trial  to  a  person  of  feeling; 
is  the  sense  of  their  uselessness  ;  Genevieve  even  improved  upon 
her. 

When  we  had  set  out  on  our  return,  Maurice  pointed  out  to 
me  the  kind  desire  of  all  the  family  to  please  Madeleine. 

"  And  yet  they  say  that  the  world  is  wicked  T*  added  he, 
warmly — "  that  the  good  are  become  a  sort  of  white  crow,  impoEh 
sible  to  find ;  but,  do  you  see,  those  who  say  so  do  not  look  for 
them,  and,  for  the  most  part,  scarcely  wish  for  them.  Por  my 
part,  I  have  never  passed  a  day  without  receiving  a  good  word 
or  good  turn  from  some  one.  Unfortunately,  there  are  people 
who  only  keep  account  of  the  evil  that  is  done  them,  and  who 
receive  the  good  as  a  set-off  against  that ;  when  we  are  too  well 
satisfied  with  ourselves,  we  are  almost  always  discontented  with 
every  one  else." 

Some  months  passed  without  any  thing  new  happening.  I 
made  many  journeys  to  Riant  "Wood,  and  several  times  Genevieve 
brought  me  news  of  my  old  mother.  The  good  girl  also  came  to 
Paris,  as  often  as  she  could  get  leave,  to  see  her  nephew,  Robert, 
whom  she  had  bound  apprentice. 

Robert  was  then  seventeen  years  old,  and  worked  in  mock 
jewellery ;  but  he  wished  to  appear  a  fine  gentleman.  His  mas- 
ter, whom  I  once  went  to  see  for  Genevieve,  declared  to  me  that 
he  would  never  get  beyond  the  bunglers^  who  made  threepenny 
settings  for  the  shops. 
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''  He  tries  to  be  a  dandy,**  said  he  j  *'  but  has  neither  the  wish 
or  the  talent  for  work." 

To  saj  the  truth,  Mr,  Robert  was  more  like  the  son  of  a  lord 
than  a  jeweller's  apprentice.  Genevieve  used  to  give  him  her 
last  penny;  and,  when  she  was  blamed  for  it,  she  always  began 
relating  how  her  brother  had  commended  the  child  to  her  on  his 
deathbed — how  she  had  promised  to  be  every  thing  to  him  ;  and 
then  such  great  tears  filled  her  eyes,  and  rolled  down  her  oheeks^ 
that  one  had  not  the  heart  to  say  any  thing  more. 

J/r.  Robert  knew  her  weakness^  and  did  not  fail  to  make  a  bad 
use  of  it.  He  had  a  pretty  little  ruddy  face,  white  hands;,  and  a 
voice  as  sofl  as  a  young  girl's.  One  would  have  said  he  was  one 
of  the  lambs  that  can  be  led  with  a  ribbon  ;  but,  in  reality,  no 
strength  was  sufficient  against  his  will :  it  would  have  been 
easier  to  manage  a  mad  bulldog.  I  knew  this  well,  in  the  end, 
to  my  great  cost. 

Just  now,  all  that  passed  between  us  was  confined  to  ''  Qood- 
moming,"  and  "  Good-night.**  It  even  seemed  to  me  that  the 
little  nephew  was  not  over-pleased  with  this  acquaintance  of  his 
aunt's,  and  that  he  was  afraid  of  soiling  his  coat  by  touching  a 
vulgar  workman. 

In  j&ct,  our  associates  and  our  occupations  kept  us  away  from 
one  another.  Mr.  Bobert  gave  himself  up  to  the  society  of  shop 
girls,  and  merchants*  clerks ;  he  sang  songs,  played  tricks  on 
cards,  and  frequented  balls  at  night ;  as  for  me,  I  lived  more 
retired  than  ever. 

I  had  become  disgusted  with  the  public  bedroom,  from  what 
had  happened  to  me  with  Paroumont,  and  I  had  hired  a  little 
garret.  A  chair,  a  trunk,  a  bed  of  straw,  wore  all  my  furniture; 
but,  at  least,  I  was  alone.  The  space  comprised  between  the  four 
walls  belonged  to  me  only;  people  did  not  coiue,  as  in  the  public 
room,  to  consume  my  air,  to  trouble  my  silence,  to  interrupt  my 
song,  or  my  sleep.  I  was  master  of  all  that  surrounded  me^ 
which  is  the  only  way  to  be  master  of  ono's-self.^ 
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This  at  first  seemed  so  pleasant  to  me,  that  I  onlj  thought  of 
enjoying  it ;  I  was  like  a  chilly  person,  who,  once  buried  under 
the  beddothesy  cannot  come  out  of  them  again.  I  hugged  my- 
self in  my  new  freedom,  and  after  my  working  hours  I  did  not 
leave  my  attic  again.  Maurice  complained  two  or  three  times 
of  never  seeing  me. 

**  Don't  accustom  yourself  to  live  so  dose,"  said  he;  "yousee  that 
in  the  world,  as  in  the  army,  it  is  a  good  thing  sometimes  to  feel 
one's  neighbour's  elbow.  You  are  too  young  to  play  the  snail,  and 
to  shut  yourself  up  in  your  shell  in  this  way ;  come,  and  see  your 
friends :  it  is  healthy  for  the  mind,  and  makes  you  take  the  air.** 

I  had  nothing  to  reply ;  but  I  continued  to  stay  at  home.  I 
could  have  made  this  sort  of  retirement  of  use,  by  beginning  my 
learning  again ;  but  there  was  nobody  to  urge  me  to  it,  and  I  did 
not  feel  the  wish  for  it.  I  cannot  tell  what  was  then  the  matter 
with  me;  I  was,  as  it  were,  stupefied  with  indifference;  I  remained 
for  hours  together,  not  exactly  without  thinking  at  all,  but  pass- 
ing from  one  thing  to  another,  as  when  one  walks  without  an 
object.  I  had  need  of  a  shake  to  get  out  of  this  waking  sleep ; 
Faroumont's  spite  had  prepared  one  for  me,  on  which  I  had  not 
reckoned. 

We  had  not  seen  one  another  for  several  months,  when  I  met 
him  at  a  building  we  were  finishing  in  Cherche-Midi  Street.  He 
Jbad  just  fixed  the  great  iron  ^tenings  of  the  roof.  When  he 
saw  me,  he  stopped  working  with  a  malicious  smile. 

"  Hallo  1  missing  dog,  you  are  prowling  here,  are  you?"  asked 
he,  with  his  usual  insolence. 

I  answered  shortly,  pointing  to  a  window  half  opened  in  the 
wall,  and  which  I  was  going  to  finish. 

"Ah!  the  stage  is  for  you,  then?"  said  he. 

And  he  turned  his  looks  towards  the  plank  which  was  swing- 
ing from  the  gable-end.  I  put  down  my  coat  and  basket  on  the 
ground,  and  then  went  towards  the  new  window.  The  stage 
was  firmly  suspended  by  two  ropes,  which  I  had  mysftl^  ^-xaiLXf^ 
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the  timber  work  of  the  roof;  but  hardly  had  I  placed  mj  ftei 
on  it,  than  the  evil  fiioe  of  the  "  Jail  Bird**  showed  itself  abof«^ 
between  the  rafters ;  at  the  same  time  the  rope  was  loosened^  the 
phmk  shook,  and  I  was  thrown  on  the  mbbish  beneath,  &om  a 
height  of  forty  feet. 

I  cannot  say  how  long  I  remained  senseless.  As  soon  as  thej 
tried  to  move  me,  the  pain  restored  me  to  conscionsness.  I  cried 
out  in  an  agony,  b^ging  them  to  leave  me.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  ground  on  which  I  was  stretched  was  part  of  myad( 
and  that  they  could  not  drag  me  firom  it,  without  tearing  me  ia 
pieces.  Some  of  the  men  went  to  fetch  a  surgeon  and  a  stietdiei; 
whilst  the  others,  among  whom  was  Faroumont^  remained 
around  me.  I  suffered  dreadfully,  but  it  seemed  certain  to  me 
that  my  hurts  were  not  mortal 

The  doctor,  who  came  soon  after,  said  nothing;  he  only  did 
what  was  necessary  at  the  moment — ^had  me  placed  upon  the 
stretcher,  and  taken  to  the  hospital 

I  can  only  recall  confusedly  what  happened  there  for  some 
days.  My  first  distinct  recollection  is  a  yidt  from  Maniioa 
He  it  was  who  told  me  I  had  been  there  a  week — ^that  all  hopes 
of  my  cure  had  been  given  up,  but  that  now  the  head  doctor 
answered  for  it.  Th&  honest  mason  was  at  once  rejoiced  at  the 
news,  and  yet  a  little  angry  with  me.  When  he  had  inquired 
the  cause  of  the  accident,  they  had  spoken  of  a  badly  tied  rope^ 
and  he  severely  reproached  me  for  my  carelessness.  I  easily 
justified  myself  by  telling  him  what  had  happened.  He  stepped 
back,  and  striking  his  hands  one  against  the  other — 

**  Ah!  that  explains  the'  riddle,**  cried  he.  '^  I  ought  to  hate 
suspected  it!  From  the  time  the  Jail  Bird  went  there^  I 
might  have  wagered  that  the  devil  would  have  a  hand.  Hate 
you  yet  told  any  one  ?" 

«  Nobody.** 

**  And  there  were  no  witnesses  1** 

*  We  were  alone  at  the  top  of  the  building.* 
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"  Then,  hmh  /"  said  lie,  after  a  moment's  reflection ;  "  to  accuse 
an  enemj  without  proof  will  not  help  you  to  get  rid  of  him^  and 
will  exasperate  him!  If  you  say  nothing,  perhaps  the  Jail 
Bird  will  consider  your  account  settled,  and  will  think  no  more 
of  it;  whereas,  if  you  speak  of  it,  it  will  make  him  begin  again. 
What  has  happened  to  you,  has  happened  to  many  others  in  our 
condition-— the  way  is  hnown,  as  they  say.  I  myself,  who  speak 
to  you,  have  made  a  false  step  from  two  stories,  owing  to  the 
wickedness  of  a  journeyman  who  owed  me  forty  crowns,  and  of 
which  he  hoped  in  this  way  to  be  quit  of !  We  only  knew  it. 
I  have  never  breathed  a  word  of  it.  I  left  it  to  time  to  do  jus- 
tice upon  the  robber;  and  six  months  afterwards  two  of  his  own 
sort  killed  him  like  a  dog,  to  rob  him  of  thirty  sous." 

I  understood  the  prudence  of  Maurice's  advice,  and  yet  I  did 
not  submit  to  it  without  repugnance.  I  inwardly  revolted  at 
the  criminal  being  thus  safe  from  punishment.  I  have  since 
seen  many  othei:  instances,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  own,  that 
among  us  working  men,  strength  and  impudence  are  too  often  a 
protection  for  the  wicked.  Time,  money,  and  information  are 
wanting  to  enable  us  to  claim  justice  formally.  So  much  so,  ' 
that  when  we  cannot  give  it  to  ourselves,  we  resign  ourselves  to 
go  without  it.  Thus,  much  oppression,  injustice,  and  even  crime, 
are  encouraged.  If  working  men  understood  one  another — ^if 
they  comprehended  in  what  their  security  and  their  glory  con- 
sists— they  would  always  have  umpires  among  them  to  decide 
those  points  which  the  law  cannot  decide  for  them,  and  to  give 
that  protection  which  it  £uls  of  affording.  Many  bodies  of  the 
state  have  these  sort  of  private  juries,  who  keep  the  bad  in  order, 
and  who  protect  the  good. 

The  effects  of  my  fSsdl  kept  me  more  than  two  months  at  the 
hospital  Sometimes  the  slowness  of  my  cure  made  me  despair; 
but  I  had  a  neighbour  who  gave  me  courage. 

He  was  a  poor  old  man,  bent  double  by  suffering,  and  whose 
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name  I  think  wm  "PAvmt,  bat  they  generally  called  him  by  the 
number  of  hin  bed,  which  was  ttoelm.  Thia  bed  had  already 
received  him  three  timed  during  three  long  iUneiae^  and  had 
thus  become  in  a  manner  his  property;  thu%  Mr,  Nunim 
Twdve  waa  well  known  to  the  head  phyHioian,  the  pupil%  and 
the  numea*.  A  gentler  creature  never  walked  under  heaven. 
When  I  Hay  walked,  it  wan,  aka  I  but  a  diatant  recollection  to 
the  good  man.  For  nearly  two  yearn  he  had  almoitt  lott  the  \m 
of  hia  legs*  However,  aa  he  gained  his  livelihood  by  copying 
manuacriptH  iov  the  lawyers,  /m  wob  not  very  much  put  otU,  as  he 
expressed  it,  and  he  had  continued  to  write  off  hia  brieft  on 
stamped  paper.  A  short  time  after,  paralysis  attacked  hia  ri^i 
arm  ;  he  then  took  to  writing  with  his  left  hand,  but,  the  com- 
plaint Increasing,  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  him  to  the 
hospital,  where  he  had  the  happineiM  to  find  his  own  bed  diseo' 
gaged,  which  almost  consoled  Mm. 

**  Bad  luck  has  but  its  day,**  said  he  on  this  occasion  ;  "  every 
day  Jioe  a  morrow^ 

The  good  man,  NumJl)er  Twdve^  was  affected  when  ho  took  pos- 
session of  his  bed.  An  abode  in  the  hospital,  which  to  some 
people  is  so  hard  to  endure,  was  an  enjoyment  to  him.  He  found 
there  every  thing  he  wished.  His  admiration  at  the  leaat  oom- 
fbrts,  proved  what  imvations  he  had  sufi&ired  mxtil  then.  He  was 
rapturous  on  the  cleanliness  of  the  linen,  the  whiteness  of  the 
bread,  and  the  strength  of  the  broth  1  But  I  was  no  longer 
astonished  when  I  learnt,  that  for  twenty  years  he  had  lived  upon 
ration  bread,  herb  tea,  and  white  cheese;  nor  could  he  extol 
enough  the  niagnifioence  of  the  nation  which  had  opened  such 
asyluniH  for  the  sick  poor. 

Then  his  thankfulness  did  not  stop  there — it  embraced  alL 
According  to  him,  God  had  granted  special  favours  to  him  :  men 
had  boon  particularly  benevolent  to  him,  and  every  thing  alwayi 
turned  to  his  advantage ;  so  that  it  might  have  been  snggested, 
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that  NtmAer  Twdve  enjoyed  a  **  fooFs  happiness  T  But  this  foUj 
onlj  inspired  one  with  esteem  ^r  the  good  man,  and  encourage- 
ment for  one's  self. 

I  think  I  see  him  now,  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  in  his  little 
black  silk  cap,  his  spectacles,  and  the  old  book  of  verses^  which 
he  was  always  reading  over  and  over  again.  In  the  morning 
the  first  rays  of  light  fell  on  his  bed,  and  he  never  saw  them 
without  rejoicing  and  thanking  Gk>d.  To  see  his  tTiftnlrfnlnftftf^ 
one  would  have  said  that  the  sun  was  rising  for  him. 

He  regularly  inquired  about  the  progress  of  my  cure,  and 
always  found  something  to  say  to  give  me  patience.  He  himself 
was  a  living  example,  which  said  more  than  words.  When  I  saw 
that  poor  inactive  body,  those  crippled  limbs,  and  over  them 
that  cheerful,  smiling  face,  I  had  not  the  heart  to  be  angiy,  or 
pity  myself 

*'  It  is  a  painful  moment  to  endure,"  said  he  in  each  fit  of  pain  j 
**  relief  will  come  very  soon  ;  ever^  domj  hoa  a  morrow,'^ 

This  was  the  watchword  of  Nwrnher  Tw^im;  and  he  was  always 
repeating  it.  Maurice,  in  his  visits  to  see  me,  had  come  to  know 
him,  and  never  passed  his  bed  without  speaking  to  him. 

''He  is  a  saint !"  said  he  to  me ;  ''he  will  not  only  teach 
paradise  himself,  but  he  makes  others  attain  it.  Such  men  ought 
to  be  placed  at  the  top  of  a  pillar,  to  be  seen  by  every  body. 
When  one  looks  at  them,  it  makes  one  ashamed  of  one's  happi- 
ness, and  gives  one  the  desire  to  merit  it.  What  can  I  do  for 
this  good  father  Number  Twelve^  to  show  him  how  I  esteem  him? 

"  Try,"  said  I,  **  if  you  can  find  on  the  quay  the  second 
volume  of  Jean  Baptiste  Bousseau's  poetry ;  he  lost  it  six  years 
ago,  and  reads  the  first  over  and  over  again." 

"What !  he  likes  books  T  replied  Maurice,  a  little  angrily; 
*'  in  truth,  one  may  well  say  every  one  has  his  weakness.  Never 
mind  ;  write  me  down  on  a  bit  of  paper  the  name  you  said,  and 
I  will  look  for  it  for  him." 

He  actually  came  back  a  week  afterwards  ^it\i  «b>0QiVMA\i^i^iL^ 
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which  he  presented  in  triumph  to  the  sick  old  man,  who,  ^ 
he  opened  it,  seemed  at  first  astonished ;  but  Mauiioe  having 
told  him  that  it  was  bj  my  advice  that  he  had  procured  him  this 
second  volume  of  Jean  Baptiste  Eousseau,  father  If  umber  TwdfM 
thanked  him  most  gratefuUj. 

However,  I  had  mj  doubts,  and  when  the  master-mason  was 
gone^  I  asked  to  see  the  volume.  My  old  neighbour  coloured, 
stammered,  and  tried  to  turn  the  conversation;  but  at  last^  quite 
against  his  will,  he  held  out  the  book  to  me — ^it  was  an  old 
royal  almanac !  The  bookseller,  taking  advantage  of  Maurice's 
ignorance,  had  given  it  to  him  instead  of  the  volume  he  had 
asked  for. 

I  burst  out  laughing,  but  Number  Twdve  quickly  bid  me  be 
silent 

"  Do  you  wish  Mr.  Maurice  to  hear  you  1"  cried  he.  "  I  would 
rather  lose  my  last  arm  than  deprive  him  of  the  pleasure  of  his 
gift.  Yesterday  I  had  no  wish  for  the  royal  almanac,  but  I  might 
have  wanted  it  by  and  by ;  every  day  has  a  morrow.  Besides^  it  is 
a  very  instructive  book ;  I  have  seen  the  names  and  titles  of  a 
crowd  of  princes  whom  I  had  never  before  heard  of." 

The  almanac  was  carefully  kept  by  the  side  of  the  book  of 
poetry,  and  the  sick  old  man  never  failed  to  turn  over  the  leaves 
whenever  he  saw  Maurice,  who  was  quite  proud  and  pleased 
about  it. 

''  I  seem  to  have  made  him  a  fiunous  present,"  he  said  to  me 
every  time. 

Towards  the  end  of  my  abode  at  the  hospital,  the  strength  d 
father  Number  Twdve  rapidly  diminished.  At  first  he  lost  all 
power  of  moving,  then  his  speech  failed  him.  His  eyes  alone 
still  smiled  upon  us.  One  morning,  however,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  his  look  was  duller  than  usuaL  I  therefore  got  up  and 
went  to  him,  to  ask  him  if  he  wished  to  drink;  he  made  a  move- 
ment of  his  eyelids  to  thank  me,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  the 
£rst  raja  of  the  sun  shone  upon  his  bed.  Then  his  eye  brightened, 
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like  a  light  that  sparkles  up  before  it  goes  out ;  he  seemed  to 
acknowledge  this  last  favour  from  the  goodness  of  God ;  then  I  saw 
his  head  fall  on  one  side ;  his  honest  heart  had  ceased  to  beat, 
and  there  were  no  more  days  for  him.  He  had  entered  on  the 
eternal  morrow  ! 
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"  Why,  it's  tlie  master,  to  be  sure !"  said  the  mason. 

**  Has  he  been  a  workman,  then  i*'  asked  I. 

"  Just  like  you  and  me,"  replied  Maurice ;  "  and  you  see  he  is 
not  ashamed  of  it.'* 

I  looked  at  the  frame  of  black  wood,  and  then  at  the  rich  fur- 
niture, as  if  to  seek  for  the  connection  between  them. 

*'  Ah !  reasoning  upon  it  discomposes  you,"  replied  the  mason, 
laughing  ;  **you  are  trying  to  find  the  ladder,  by  which  he  has 
come  down  here  from  the  top  of  his  scaffolding.  But  it  is  not 
every  body  who  knows  how  to  make  use  of  it,  you  see;  more 
than  one  has  tried,  and  missed  his  footing.  You  must  haye  both 
strong  wrists  and  cleverness." 

I  observed  that  good-luck  was  more  necessary  than  all ;  that 
chance  does  every  thing;  and  that  we  have  not  the  power  to  nuike 
success. 

"  For  example :  Father  Maurice,"  added  I,  bitterly,  "  why  hAV8 
not  you  as  grand  a  house  as  he  who  lives  here  ?  Are  you  leas 
worthy,  or  less  honest?  If  he  has  succeeded  better  than  you,  ia 
it  not  a  downright  game  of  chance  ? " 

Maurice  looked  at  me;  and,  winking  his  eye,  he  said  mali- 
ciously— 

**  You  say  that  for  me;  but  it  is  for  yourself  you  think  it,  my 
boy." 

"  It's  all  the  same,"  replied  I,  rather  vexed  at  being  thus  dia- 
covered.  "  I  am  not  thought  a  bad  workman,  and  I  am  not 
better  off  than  any  other;  if  it  is  enough  merely  to  do  one's  duty 
to  become  rich,  I,  too,  might  ride  in  my  carriage." 
.  "And  would  that  way  of  going  along  suit  you?"  aaiked  my 
companion  ironically. 

"Why  not  1  Every  body  had  rather  save  his  own  legs  than 
those  of  his  horses.  But  do  not  be  afraid  of  its  happening  to  me; 
it's  among  us,  you  see,  as  it  used  to  be  in  the  families  of  the 
nobility — all  for  the  eldest,  and  nothing  for  the  younger  ones; 
and  we  are  the  younger  ones — we  are." 
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"True,  indeed ! "  murmured  our  head  mason, becoming  thought- 
ful. 

"  And  there  is  nothing  more  to  say  about  it,"  resumed  I ;  *4t 
is  right  because  it  is  so  ordered.  The  world  must  not  be  put  into 
confusion.  Only,  do  you  see,  it  makes  my  blood  boil  when  I  seei 
the  different  lots  of  people.  Why  is  it  that  this  one  lives  in  a 
palace,  while  others  roost  in  a  pigeon-house  ?  Why  are  these 
carpets,  this  silk,  this  velvet — his,  more  than  ours  1 — " 

"  Because  he  has  earned  them,"  suddenly  interrupted  some  one. 

I  started ;  the  contractor  was  behind  us,  dressed  in  embroi- 
dered pantaloons,  and  a  fine  dimity  dressing-gown. 

He  was  a  little  greyhaired  man,  but  strongly  built,  and  with 
an  authoritative  voice. 

"Ah  !  it  seems  that  you  are  a  reasoner,"  resumed  he,  looking 
me  full  in  the  face ;  "  you  are  jealous  of  me ;  you  ask  by  what 
right  my  house  belongs  to  me,  rather  than  to  you.  Well,  you 
shall  know — come  this  way." 

He  had  moved  towards  an  inner  door ;  I  hesitated  to  follow 
him.     He  turned  again  towards  me. 

"  Are  you  afraid  T'  asked  he,  in  a  tone  which  made  the  colour 
mount  to  my  eyes. 

"  Let  the  gentleman  show  me  the  way,"  answered  I,  almost 
impudently. 

He  showed  us  into  a  study,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  long 
table  covered  with  colour-saucers,  pencils,  rulers,  and.  compasses. 
Coloured  plans,  representing  the  sections  of  a  building,  were 
hanging  on  the  walls.  Here  and  there  on  shelves,  we  saw  little 
models  of  staircases  or  roofs ;  mariners*  compasses  and  grapho- 
metei-s,  with  other  instruments,  of  the  use  of  which  I  was  igno- 
rant. At  the  end  of  the  room,  was  an  immense  paper-rack  with 
labelled  divisions ;  and  statements  and  estimates  of  buildings 
were  heaped  up  on  a  writing-table.  The  contractor  stopped 
before  the  great  table,  and  showing  me  a  drawing — 

"  Here  is  a  plan  to  be  altered,"  said  he ;  "  tKey  ^\sJa.\»ci  VsasaeoL 
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the  building  by  ten  feet,  but  without  diminishing  the  number  of 
rooms,  and  a  place  must  be  found  for  the  staircase.  Sit  down 
there,  and  make  me  a  rough  sketch  of  it.'* 

I  looked  at  him  quite  surprised,  and  observed  that  I  did  not 
know  how  to  draw. 

**  Then  examine  this  surveyor's  estimate  for  me,"  resumed  he, 
taking  a  bundle  of  papers  from  his  writing-table ;  **  there  are  three 
hundred  and  twelve  articles  to  examine  there." 

I  replied,  '*That  I  was  not  sufficiently  used  to  such  work  to  be 
able  to  discuss  the  prices,  or  verify  the  quantities." 

*'At  least  you  will  be  able  to  tell  me,*'  continued  the  con- 
tractor, "  what  are  the  legal  formalities  to  go  through  for  three 
houses  I  am  going  to  build ;  you  are  acquainted  with  the  ruke 
of  conveyance,  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  neighbours- ** 

I  interrupted  him  hastily  by  saying  "  that  I  was  no  lawyer.** 

"And  as  you  are  not  a  banker  either,'*  went  on  the  contractor, 
"  you  are  doubtless  ignorant  on  what  terms  one  ought  to  arrange 
one's  payments — what  is  the  average  time  at  which  one  must 
sell — what  interest  one  should  draw  from  one*s  capital,  not  to 
end  in  bankruptcy  1  And  as  you  are  not  a  merchant,  you  would 
be  much  puzzled  to  name  to  me  the  markets  for  the  best 
materials — ^to  point  out  the  right  time  for  purchasing,  and  the 
cheapest  means  of  carriage.  As  you  are  not  a  mechanist,  it 
would  be  useless  to  ask  you  if  the  crane,  the  model  of  which  you 
see,  will  make  a  saving  of  power.  As  you  are  not  a  mathema- 
tician, you  would  in  vain  attempt  to  judge  of  this  new  project  of 
a  bridge,  that  I  mean  to  employ  on  the  Lower  Seine.  In  short, 
as  you  know  nothing  but  what  a  hundred  thousand  other 
journeymen  know,  you  are  only  fit,  like  them,  to  handle  the 
trowel  and  the  hammer.** 

I  was  completely  abashed,  and  twirled  my  hat  without 
answering. 

"  Do  you  understand  now,  why  I  dwell  in  a  mansion,  whilst 
jou  live  in  a  garret  f*  resumed  the  contractor  raising  his  voice; 
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<^  it  iS;  that  I  have  taken  trouble— it  is,  that  I  have  learnt  all  that 
you  have  neglected  to  know — it  is,  that  by  force  of  study  and 
hearty  will,  I  have  become  a  general,  while  you  remain  among 
the  recruits.  By  what  right,  then,  do  you  ask  for  the  same 
advantages  as  your  superiors?  Ought  not  society  to  reward  every 
one  according  to  the  services  he  renders  ?  If  you  wish  that  it 
would  treat  you  like  me — do  what  I  have  done :  save  from  your 
bread  to  buy  books;  give  the  day  to  work,  and  the  night  to 
learning.  Watch  always  for  instruction,  as  a  merchant  watches 
for  profit ;  and  when  you  have  shown  that  nothing  can  discour- 
age you,  when  you  shall  be  acquainted  with  things  and  men — 
then,  if  you  are  still  in  your  garret,  come  and  complain,  and  we 
will  see*  about  listening  to  you." 

The  contractor  had  become  excited  by  speaking,  and  he 
finished  by  being  rather  angry ;  however,  I  did  not  answer :  his 
arguments  prevented  my  saying  any  thing. 

Maurice  saw  my  confusion,  and  attempted  a  few  words  in  my 
justification :  then  he  went  on  to  the  subject  of  our  visit.  The 
contractor  examined  the  paper  that  I  had  drawn  up,  asked  for 
some  explanations,  and  then  dismissed  us.  But,  just  as  I  was 
going  out  of  the  door,  he  called  me  back — 

"  Remember  what  I  have  said  to  you,  friend,"  said  he  good- 
naturedly,  "  and,  instead  of  envy,  try  to  have  a  little  honest 
ambition:  do  not  waste  your  time  in  swearing  at  those  above 
you,  but  try  to  work  your  way  up  to  them.  If  I  can  ever  help 
you,  you  have  only  to  say  so ;  I  can  easily  put  you  in  the  right 
way." 

I  thanked  him  very  shortly,  and  hurried  away. 

When  we  were  in  the  street,  Maurice  burst  out  laughing. 

"Well,  here  is  humiliation  for  a  learned  man  like  you  !"  cried 
he;  "  was  he  not  proud  of  having  put  you  to  a  nonplus  /" 

And  when  he  saw  that  I  showed  signs  of  impatience — 

"Come,  do  you  mean  to  be  sulky  about  such  a  joke T*  added 
he  in  a  friendly  way;  "  the  contractor  has  argued  his  own  c&ua^^ 
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biit  has  miide  it  too  good;  ho  cannot  take  us  in,  A  miUionxudiei 
look  you,  is  not  inade  either  with  compasses  or  with  rules.'' 

«  And  with  what,  then  ?"  asked  I. 

"With  money  I*' 

This  time  I  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  head  maaon ;  bat| 
in  Bpito  of  my  vexation,  the  lesson  from  the  oontraotor  had 
struck  home.  When  I  was  cool  again,  I  came  to  the  oonolusion, 
that  very  likely  he  was  right. 

This  gave  my  mind  a  shake;  I  recovered  my  former  activity: 
being  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  learning,  my  taste  for  stadj 
again  returned. 

The  difiBiculty  was  to  procure  the  means.  Although  it  would 
cost  me  much  to  return  to  the  contractor,  on  whom*  I  muit 
necessarily  have  made  a  bad  impression ;  I  decided  to  remind 
him  of  his  ofifer  to  help  me.  He  received  me  well,  informed 
himself  of  what  I  knew,  and  referred  me  to  a  surveyor  in  his 
employment.  This  surveyor  admitted  me  gratuitously  iuto  an 
evening  class  of  young  people,  to  whom  he  taught  geometry  and 
the  rudiments  of  drawing. 

I  was  at  first  only  noticed  for  my  stupidity  and  awkwardnen; 
it  was  necessary  always  to  explain  twice  to  me,  what  othen 
understood  at  once.  My  hand,  accustomed  to  deal  with  stone, 
tore  the  paper,  or  broke  the  pencils;  I  was  much  behind  tht 
most  backward  pupil.  However,  by  little  and  little,  and  by  dint 
of  perseverance,  the  distance  became  less,  and  I  gradually  arrived 
at  an  equality  with  the  others. 
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CHAPTER  YIIL 

My  Mother  grows  "Worse. — A  Warning  from  Maurice. — A  Farewell. — ^I  marry 
Genevieve. 

My  days  passed  quietly  between  the  labours  of  the  work-yard 
and  of  the  school.  From  time  to  time  I  went  to  Longjumeau  to  see 
my  mother,  and  Grenevieve  brought  me  news  of  her.  For  some 
months  past,  the  strength  of  the  poor  blind  woman  had  sensibly 
fidled.  She  now  hardly  ever  left  her  arm-chair,  and  her  mind 
was  no  longer  as  clear  as  before.  Maurice  was  struck  with  it  as 
well  as  I. 

"  The  threads  are  getting  entangled,"  said  he,  with  his  usual 
bluntness ;  *'  mind  the  end  of  the  skein  !" 

I  repelled  this  gloomy  prediction  with  a  sort  of  anger. 

''What !  what !"  replied  the  head  mason,  "do  you  think  that 
it  is  more  agreeable  to  me  than  to  you  ?  But  the  future  is  like 
a  man ;  you  must  always  look  it  in  the  face.  It's  a  pretty  thing 
to  shut  your  eyes  to  the  coming  evil !  In  vain  we  may  love  one 
another,  my  poor  boy ;  we  must  part  one  day  or  other :  so  much 
the  better  for  those  who  go  first." 

"And  why  think  of  these  cruel  separations  beforehand?" 
asked  I. 

"Why]"  repeated  Maurice;  "why,  not  to  be  caught  una- 
wares, my  boy  ;  to  be  able  to  strengthen  one's  heart,  and  behave 
like  a  man  when  the  time  comes  !  In  life,  you  see,  it  does  not  do 
to  play  at  hide-and-seek  with  truth ;  honest  people  neither  lie  to 
others  nor  themselves.     Besides/'  added  he,  wit\i  fe^i[i%,  ''^\X»S» 
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always  wholesome  to  think  of  death.  Whether  we  depart,  or  see 
others  depart,  we  should  wish  to  leave  a  good  impression  on  him 
who  goes,  or  on  him  who  remains.  And  this  makes  one  better. 
Now  that  you  are  prepared,  I  wager  that  you  will  attend  more 
to  Madeleine,  and  that  you  will  wish  to  give  her  a  fine  evening 
after  so  bad  a  day.*' 

Maurice  was  right;  the  result  of  his  warning  was  to  make  me 
go  oftener  to  the  £&rm,  and  to  remind  me  of  my  duty  more  cou- 
stantly. 

Every  journey,  I  used  to  take  my  mother  something  I  knew 
she  liked,  and  she  thanked  me,  embracing  me  as  she  had  never 
embraced  me  before.  Perhaps  she,  too,  felt  her  life  was  passing 
away,  and  she  thus  took  to  her  heart  those  she  was  «o  soon  to 
leave. 

"  You  make  me  thank  God  that  I  am  old  1"  said  she,  every 
time  I  took  any  care  of  her. 

Then  she  would  begin  talking  to  me  of  her  youth,  of  the  first 
years  of  her  marriage,  of  my  childhood.  She  recalled  all  that  I 
had  done,  and  all  that  I  had  said,  since  the  day  of  my  birth :  to 
her  it  was  the  history  of  the  world.  Genevieve,  too,  listened  ss 
attentively  as  if  they  were  relating  the  life  of  Napoleon  to  her ! 
Always  lively,  always  singing,  she  brought  cheerfulness  with  her. 
The  poor  old  blind  woman  was  always  scolding  her,  but  with 
that  tone  which  seemed  to  say,  "  it  is  only  to  shew  my  interest 
in  you  ;"  and,  when  we  were  alone,  she  used  to  repeat — 

"  She  is  God's  own  daughter  I" 

Genevieve  sometimes  pretended  not  to  hear  her,  that  the  good 
woman  might  have  the  pleasure  of  scolding.  However,  she 
had  seemed  to  me  uneasy  during  my  last  visit. 

**  Your  mother  Madeleine,  is  not  going  on  well,"  said  she  to 
me,  just  as  I  was  going. 

"Alas,  good  God  I  I  have  seen  it  for  some  time,"  replied  I; 
**  but  she  does  not  like  to  appear  to  suffer,  and  refuses  to  see  ft 
doctor." 
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**  Perhaps  she  is  right,**  said  the  young  girl ;  **  it  might  only 
grieve  her." 

We  both  sighed,  and  I  went  away  with  a  full  heart. 

The  next  -day,  I  was  on  the  highest  scaffolding  of  the  new 
building,  when  I  heard  some  one  call  me.  I  looked  down,  and 
all  my  blood  stood  still :  it  was  Genevieve. 

•*  How  is  my  mother  ]"  cried  I. 

"  Bad  1  *'  replied  she,  in  a  broken  voice. 

I  was  down  in  a  moment. 

"She  wishes  to  see  you,"  resumed  Genevieve,  hastily.  "Come 
at  once.     The  doctor  said  that  We  must  hurry." 

We  set  off  immediately.  Never  had  the  road  seemed  so 
long.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  horses  went  slower,  that  the 
driver  stopped  ofbener.  I  wished  much  to  know  the  exact  state  of 
my  old  mother,  but  I  dared  not  question  Genevieve. 

At  last  we  arrived  at  Longjumeau.  I  almost  ran  along  the 
road  to  the  farm.  Dame  Biviou  was  not  in  the  fields,  as  usual ; 
I  perceived  her  waiting  at  the  door,  which  seemed  a  bad  sign  to 
me.  When  she  saw  me,  she  uttered  au  exclamation.  She  under- 
stood the  look  I  gave  her,  for  she  hastened  to  say — 

"  Come  in — she  asks  for  you  1" 

I  found  my  mother  at  the  worst ;  however,  she  recognised  me, 
and  held  out  both  her  hands  to  me.  I  cannot  tell  what  I  felt 
then ;  but  when  I  saw  her  thus — her  face  livid,  her  eye  glazed, 
and  her  lips  trembling  with  the  shivers  of  death — the  thoughts 
of  all  she  had  done  for  me  passed  all  at  once  through  my  mind. 
The  idea  that  I  was  going  to  lose  her  without  having  ackuow* 
ledged  so  much  kindness,  struck  me  like  a  knife.  I  uttered  a 
loud  cry,  and  threw  myself  into  her  arms. 

"  Come,  Pierre,  do  not  grieve  so,"  said  she,  in  a  very  low  tone; 
**  I  die  content,  now  I  have  seen  you." 

I  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  master  my  grie^  and  I  seated 
myself  by  the  bed,  and  tried  to  give  her  hope;  but  she  would  not 
listen  to  me. 
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*'  Let  us  not  lose  time  in  deceiving  ourselves/'  said  she,  in  a 
still  weaker  voice ;  '^  I  will  tell  you  iny  last  wishes.  Call  Ge- 
nevieve.** 

The  young  girl  came  near.  The  invalid  gave  her  the  keys  of 
her  closet,  and  asked  for  many  things  which  she  named  :  there 
was  a  watch  that  had  belonged  to  my  &ther,  her  marriage  ea^ 
rings,  a  little  silver  cup,  and  a  few  trinkets.  She  had  them  all 
placed  on  her  bed,  sent  for  the  people  of  the  house,  one  after  the 
other,  and  gave  something  to  each.  Dame  Biviou  had  the  silver 
cup  ;  she  gave  me  the  watch,  and  wished  that  GenevieTe  should 
wear  the  earrings.  Afterwards  she  chose  the  sheet  for  her 
shroud,  said  in  what  way  she  wished  to  be  buried,  and  begged 
that  there  should  be  a  stone  cut  by  myself  over  her  grave. 

We  listened,  and  could  hardly  restrain  our  tears  while  we  pro- 
mised every  thing  she  asked.  Just  then  the  priest  arrived.  My 
heart  was  so  full,  I  went  out  to  weep  behind  the  house. 

I  think  I  must  have  stayed  there  a  long  time,  for  it  was  night 
when  I  went  in  again.  The  priest  was  gone.  I  heard  Gene- 
vieve answering  my  mother.  At  once  I  understood  it  was 
concerning  myself.  The  dying  woman,  who  was  uneasy  at  leav- 
ing me  alone  in  the  world,  had  told  her  wishes  to  the  young  girl, 
who  seemed  gently  to  o])pose  them. 

'*  Pierre  Henry  is  too  wise,  and  has  too  good  a  heart,  not  to 
know  what  he  ought  to  do,**  said  she,  in  rather  an  agitated  voice. 

**  But,  then,  why  do  you  not  wish  to  marry  him  1**  asked  the 
sick  woman. 

'*  I  did  not  say  that,  mother  Madeleine,"  replied  Gtoevieve. 

"  Then  let  me  speak  to  him.*' 

*'No,*'  she  wont  on  quickly;  ** to-day  he  would  refuse  yott 
nothing,  and  afterwards  he  might  repent.  It  is  not  right  that 
he  should  decide  for  your  sake,  nor  for  mine,  good  mother; 
he  ought  to  choose  according  to  his  own  will  and  pleasure.  What- 
ever he  does,  you  know  well  that  I  shall  be  always  ready  to  aena 
him.** 
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*' Jesus!"  murmured  my  mother,  plaintively.  "I  still  had 
hoped  for  this  happiness  on  earth." 

"  And  you  shall  have  it,  if  it  only  depends  upon  me,"  cried  I, 
approaching  the  bed.  "  Nobody  need  fear  that  I  shall  repent, 
for  your  choice  is  my  choice." 

This  is  how  I  married  Genevieve,  and  I  can  say  that  this  was 
the  best,  as  well  as  last,  gift  of  her  who  had  brought  me  into  the 
world. 

She  died  the  next  day,  just  as  it  struck  twelve,  holding  my 
band  and  Genevieve's  in  hers.  May  God  reward  her  for  all  she 
has  suffered,  and  make  amends  to  her  for  what  I  have  not  been 
able  to  give  her  back !  A  mother  is  too  great  a  creditor  for  her 
children  ever  to  be  able  to  repay  her  here  below. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Workman's  Household— An  Honest  Woman—The  WeakneM  of  a  Good 
Heart— Robert's  Notes— M.  Dumanoir— Bain. 

My  studies  came  to  an  end  with  my  marriaga  I  had  worked 
until  then  to  qualify  myself;  now  become  the  head  of  a  fiunily,  I 
hoped  to  reap  the  advantage  of  my  qualifications. 

He  who  has  already  led  a  life  of  order  and  industry,  finds  a 
great  enjoyment  and  a  great  motive  to  new  energy  in  beginning 
to  keep  house.  The  thought  that  he  no  longer  toils  for  himself 
alone,  puts  more  courage  into  his  heart ;  he  b^;ins  to  think  of 
the  future,  when  he  knows  he  may  reach  it  in  company.  The 
feeling  that  henceforth  there  are  two,  makes  him  tie  the  cords  of 
the  scaffolding  more  firmly,  and  add  a  prop  for  greater  security. 
I  have  had  many  cares  and  trials  of  temper  since  the  first  day  of 
my  marriage.  More  than  once  I  have  felt  the  weight  of  a  &inily 
press  heavily  upon  my  shoulders ;  but  when  I  have  come  to  mj 
right  senses,  I  have  always  found  that  marriage  is  a  good  and 
holy  thing,  the  best  shield  against  the  evil  blows  of  fate ;  and, 
in  short,  the  true  strength  of  all  good  men. 

Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  to  choose  welL  Bef(Nra 
you  thus  bring  into  your  own  life  a  second  self,  who  will  become 
your  living  shadow,  you  should  look  well  at  the  head  and  heart» 
to  be  sure  that  you  will  always  have  a  second  conscience  with  yoOi 
and  not  a  tempter.  If,  before  engaging  a  partner  in  bnsineo^ 
you  hesitate,  for  fear  he  may  take  your  credit  or  your  monej, 
how  much  more  when  it  is  a  partner  for  life,  who  may  rob  yoa 
of  your  peace  and  honour? 

To  say  the  truth,  there  are  very  few  women  who  would  thni 
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turn  against  you ;  almost  all  bring  at  least  as  much  honesty, 
good  conduct,  and  devotion  into  the  house  as  the  husband.  They 
may  have  more  minor  faults,  but  they  have  much  fewer  vices; 
it  is  rare  to  find  them  hardened  in  evil ;  even  if  that  happens, 
it  is  for  the  most  part  owing  to  our  own  fault. 

Those  who  are  above  us — ^living  in  the  comfort  that  they  have 
inherited,  or  that  work  has  gained  for  them  at  little  cost— do  not 
know  aU  the  worth  of  the  true  wife  of  the  working  man.  She 
not  only  takes  care  of  our  food,  but  she  is  the  keeper  of  our 
energy  and  our  honesty.  How  many  temptations  would  come 
into  the  house,  if  she  were  not  there  to  shut  the  door  against 
them  !  how  many  bad  thoughts  are  there  which  dare  not  be  bom, 
beeause  her  eye  will  see  through  them  I  The  diflBlculty  of  con- 
fessing a  bad  intention  to  another,  often  makes  us  keep  honest ; 
lor  it  is  not  so  easy  a  thing  as  one  would  believe,  to  confess  one's 
wickedness  to  another — and  so  to  enter  into  evil  together. 
Whatever  may  be  said,  boldness  is  never  the  same  in  two  people : 
one  is  always  uneasy,  and  holds  back ;  and  it  is  ofbenest  the 
woman.     Generally,  when  one  listens  to  her,  all  goes  right. 

As  for  me,  I  had  been  very  happy  in  my  choice.  I  found  all 
I  had  hoped  for  in  Genevieve,  and  more  too.  Such  as  I  saw  her 
the  first  day — such  I  saw  her  after  marriage — such  she  has  always 
remained.  I  confided  all  my  schemes  to  her;  I  told  her  of  all 
my  troubles;  and  she  gave  me  advice  without  seeming  to  do  so 
too  much.  To  my  mind,  the  chief  happiness  of  marriage  is  this 
trust  which  makes  the  heart — ^like  the  purse — ^to  be  always  in 
common.  If  you  are  sad,  angry,  or  hopeful,  at  least  you  find 
some  one  to  share  it  with  you ;  you  do  not  let  all  the  little 
streams  swell  within  you,  till  at  last  they  make  a  flood,  and 
carry  away  the  road.  The  daily  accessions  to  the  current  of  life 
pass  off  by  the  channel  of  this  mutual  sympathy,  and  thus  the 
mind  preserves  its  own  level. 

Since  my  marriage,  I  had  followed  Maurice's  example,  and 
had  undertaken  small  contracts,  which  had  succeedfid.  \  \s^SS^^ 
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all  beginners,  I  was  obliged  to  submit  to  an  abatement  of  prio^ 
and  to  execute  the  work  with  small  means  :  so  that  the  gain  was 
less  in  the  profits  than  in  getting  the  employment.  I  had  made 
but  little;  but  I  began  to  make  myself  known.  I  was  soon 
engaged  in  a  pretty  good  business.  My  punctuality  and  activity 
gave  people  confidence  in  me,  and  in  fault  of  capital  I  got  credit 
It  was  necessary  to  have  one's  heart  and  hand  in  every  thing;  to 
act  with  energy,  decision,  and  punctuality,  under  penalty  of 
fisiilure.  The  task  was  difficult,  but  every  thing  went  on  well  in 
the  end  ;  the  receipts  and  the  payments  were  balanced  without 
loss  to  me,  and  I  hoped  that  my  exertions  would  end  by  givii^ 
me  a  little  more  relaxation.  Once  master  of  a  sufiidLent  capital, 
things  would  go  well  of  themselves.  It  was  only  necessary  just 
at  present  to  climb  to  the  roof  without  a  ladder,  while  waiting 
for  it  to  be  made  step  by  step. 

Robert  often  came  to  see  us  ;  and  I  noticed  more  than  onoe^ 
that  the  little  savings  meant  for  some  rare  party  of  pleasure^  or 
for  Genevieve's  dress,  invariably  passed  from  the  aunt  s  drawer 
into  the  nephew's  pocket.  I  said  nothing  ;  for,  after  all,  it  was 
easier  for  me  to  sacrifice  these  small  sums  than  cause  this  good 
creature  sorrow.  She  provided  for  these  little  extravagances  bj 
so  much  work,  frugality,  and  economy,  that  I  pretended  to  see 
nothing.  But  in  this  I  was  thinking  more  of  my  own  ease  than 
her  good ;  and  if  I  had  had  more  sense,  I  should  have  known 
that  my  duty  was  to  tell  her  of  them.  For  we  must  not  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  weaknesses  of  those  who  are  always  with  us,  because 
as  yet  they  are  small  matters,  and  cause  us  no  inconvenience; 
but  on  the  contrary,  we  should  notice  them,  attend  to  them,  and 
cure  them. 

I  had  gone  into  Burgundy,  to  look  at  a  piece  of  work  whidi 
was  soon  to  be  contracted  for ;  I  was  to  be  absent  a  fortni^t 
Genevieve  was  alone  with  our  boy  Marcel,  who  was  then  but 
three  years  old.  It  was,  therefore,  only  from  herself  that  I 
learnt  ail  that  then  happened,  and  which  I  am  about  to  relata 
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The  day  after  I  went  away,  Robert  came  to  see  her.  He 
•eemed  uneasy,  and  in  low  spirits.  He  answered  every  question 
only  by  broken  words  or  sighs.  She  kept  him  to  dinner;  but  he 
ate  nothing,  and  grew  more  and  more  sad.  She  was  vexed,  and 
pressed  him  to  tell  her  more  ;  then  he  began  saying,  that  he  had 
taken  a  dislike  to  life,  and  that  some  day  or  other  he  should 
throw  it  away  like  a  pair  of  worn-out  shoes.  Genevieve  was 
distressed,  and  tried  in  vain  to  reason  him  out  of  his  despondency; 
the  more  she  spoke,  the  more  Bobert  maintained  his  determina- 
tion, till  he  had  made  her  understand  that  nothing  else  remained 
for  him  to  do.  His  aunt  begged  him  to  explain  himself;  but  he 
persisted  in  that  obstinate  silence  which  guilty  people  keep  who 
will  not  confess  their  faults.  Feeling  alarmed,  she  went  to  put 
little  parcel — who  was  sleeping  in  her  arms — into  the  cradle 
again,  and  returned  to  Robert,  determined  to  force  him  to  tell 
her  his  secret. 

She  found  him  with  both  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  his 
head  between  his  hands,  like  one  desperate.  Genevieve  said 
every  thing  her  affection  could  suggest ;  she  spoke  to  him  of  his 
ikther,  of  the  promise  she  had  made  to  fill  his  place  ;  she  men- 
tioned all  the  faults  she  could  even  suppose,  one  after  the  other, 
and  asked  him  to  answer  only  by  a  word,  or  by  a  sign ;  but 
Robert  only  continued  to  hang  down  his  head.  At  last,  out  of 
patience,  she  was  going  to  stop,  when  he  suddenly  got  up,  and 
cried  out  that  he  was  lost  if  he  had  not  a  hundred  louis  the 
next  day. 

Genevieve  started  back,  as  if  she  had  been  asked  for  the  crown 
of  France. 

"A  hundred  louis  T*  repeated  she  ;  "  and  who  do  you  think 
will  give  them  to  you  ?  Why  do  you  want  them  ?  What  do  you 
wish  to  do  with  them  ?  " 

"  I  owe  them,**  replied  Robert. 

And,  as  his  aunt  looked  doubtingly  at  him,  he  began  to  unfold 
to  her  the  list  of  his  excesses  for  the  last  thre©  ^eecw*.    15a \ia.^ 
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with  him  letters  from  creditors,  unpaid  bills,  and  even  stamped 
notes  of  hand  ;  but,  as  he  went  on  explaining  all  this  to  Gene- 
vieve, she  grew  angry,  and  felt  all  pity  vanish. 

^  Well,  since  you  have  spent  so  much,  you  will  have  to  get  it 
again,"  said  she,  resolutely.  *^  If  I  had  it  here  in  my  apron,  mj 
own,  and  no  use  for  it,  you  should  not  have  a  single  crown  of  it 
Ah  !  we  may  well  say  that  God  loves  us  better  than  we  love 
ourselves  I  When  He  took  my  poor  brother,  I  inwardly  to- 
preached  Him ;  but  now  I  see  that  I  ought  to  have  thanked 
Him  ;  for  He  has  spared  him  both  grief  and  shame." 

'*  Yes,**  interrupted  Robert,  with  a  sort  of  desperate  asrannoe^ 
''more  shame  than  you  yourself  think ;  for  I  have  not  yet  told  alL* 

''And  what  remains  for  you  to  tell,  then,  unhappy  bqyf 
cried  (Jenevieve. 

Her  nephew  had  got  up,  pale,  and  as  if  out  of  his  senses. 

"  Well,''  said  he,  showing  her  his  creditors'  accounts,  **  it  wai 
necessary  to  pay  all  that,  or  to  go  to  prison — and  I  have  paid  it" 

"You!  howl" 

"With  a  bill." 

She  looked  at  him,  not  understanding  hiuL 

"  What  biU  V  asked  she. 

"  A  bill  signed  with  your  husband's  name." 

"  What  do  you  say,  unhappy  boy  I — a  forgery  1" 

He  hung  his  head.  Genevieve  clasped  her  handsi,  and  uttered 
a  cry. 

Both  remained  silent  for  a  moment.  At  last  the  aunt  reco- 
vered herself  took  Robert  by  the  shoulders,  and  shook  him. 

"  You  have  deceived  me  !"  cried  she ;  "you  do  not  owe  a  Inm" 
dred  louis — ^you  have  not  committed  a  forgery;  you  only  want 
to  get  money  from  me." 

The  youth  coloured,  and  raised  his  head. 

"  Ah  !  I  have  deceived  you,"  stammered  he ;  "  well,  be  it  so; 
then  let  us  say  no  more  about  it" 

He  took  up  his  hat,  and  hastUy  went  away. 
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Genevieve  let  him  go,  but  she  passed  a  dreadful  night*  She 
•started  at  every  noise,  thinking  they  were  coining  to  tell  her  of 
Robert's  arrest  or  death.  She  accused  herself  of  cruelty.  Twice 
she  put  on  her  shawl  to  hasten  to  her  nepheVs^  and  twice  a  sua* 
picion  she  could  not  repress  stopped  her. 

A  part  of  the  next  day  was  spent  in  the  same  way ;  at  last, 
towards  noon,  a  stranger,  with  large  mustaches,  and  covered 
with  rings  and  trinkets,  presented  himself  with  three  notes-o^ 
hand,  signed  with  my  name.  They  were  the  forgeries  of  which 
Robert  had  told  her  ! 

When  she  saw  them,  Genevieve  grew  pale — so  pale,  that  the 
stranger,  who  was  called  M.  Dumanoir,  asked  her  what  was  the 
matter  with  her.  But  the  poor  woman  still  held  the  bills  in  her 
trembling  hands,  and  could  not  answer.  M.  Dumanoir  frowned; 
at  last,  not  knowing  what  to  say,  she  asked  him  from  whom  he 
received  these  bills. 

*'  You  can  see,"  replied  the  stranger,  showing  her  on  the  other 
side  the  signatures  of  three  or  four  indorsers. 

"  And  you  have  need-^immediately— of  the  money?"  said  my 
wife,  becoming  more  and  more  agitated. 

**  Yes,  indeed,"  replied  he;  "I  have  two  payments  to  make  to- 
morrow, and  I  have  reckoned  on  my  receipts.  They  told  me 
that  your  husband  was  good;  I  hope,  in  the  devil's  name,  they 
have  not  deceived  me  1 " 

Thus  saying,  he  looked  at  Genevieve  full  in  the  foce ;  she 
could  no  longer  contain  herself,  and  began  crying. 

"What I"  said  M.  Dumanoir,  ** tears!  Is  this  actually  all 
you  are  going  to  give  me?  You  are  not  solvent,  then — ^you  have 
not  the  hundred  louis  1  Ah !  a  thousand  devils  ! — I  am  a  ruined 
man  I" 

He  got  up  then,  uttering  so  many  curses  and  menaces  against 
me,  that  my  poor  frightened  wife  confessed  all 

When  she  told  him  that  the  notes  were  forged,  M.  Dumanoir 
gave  a  start. 
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*'  So,  I  am  robbed,*'  cried  he,  "  and  by  whom  ?  You  know  the 
forger;  yon  are  implicated  with  him,  aa  yon  did  not  declare  the 
fraud  at  once.  You  must  either  tell  me  who  he  is,  or  I  shall 
inform  against  you,  and  have  you  condemned  as  his  accom- 
plice." 

Genevieve  was  about  to  reply,  when  the  door  opened  suddenly 
—it  was  Robert. 

At  the  cry  she  gave,  M.  Dumanoir  turned  towards  the  young 
man,  who,  seeing  the  notes  in  his  hands,  fell  on  his  knees. 

A  scene  then  followed  which  my  wife  has  never  been  able  to 
relate;  for  grief  prevents  hor  speaking  when  ever  she  thinks 
of  it.  All  that  I  know  is,  that  after  many  tears  and  prayen, 
perceiving  that  the  man  with  the  notes  was  determined  to  have 
Robert  arrested,  and  seeing  him  clinging  to  the  window,  from 
which  he  threatened  to  throw  himself  into  the  court  below,  her 
heart  could  no  longer  resist :  she  ran  to  the  desk  where  I  kept 
my  money,  took  thii*teen  hundred  and  fifty  francs  out  of  it^ 
which  were  all  my  savings,  and  offered  them  to  redeem  the  biUa 
The  creditor  seemed  to  hesitate  at  first ;  but  hearing  that  Robert 
was  without  any  means,  and  that  he  would  lose  all  if  he  refused 
to  agree  to  this,  the  exchange  was  made,  and  M.  Dumanoir  went 
away. 

Robert  followed  him,  after  hastily  thanking  his  aunt. 
Genevieve  was  struck  by  the  sudden  change  in  his  tone  and 
manner.  When  she  was  alone  and  had  recovered  herself,  she 
turned  over  in  her  mind  all  that  had  just  happened,  and  thought 
there  was  something  strange  in  it.  The  more  she  reflected  upon 
it,  the  more  Robert's  words  and  actions  loft  her  in  doubt.  She 
could  not  say  what  it  was  she  suspected,  but  she  felt  there  was 
deceit  somewhere. 

She  hoped  that  the  young  man's  next  visit  would  dear  up 
every  thing.  Two  days  passed  without  his  reappearing.  Gene- 
vieve's uneasiness  increased ;  she  loft  Marcel  in  charge  of  • 
neighbour,  and  ran  to  Bortin-Poirde  street,  to  look  for  him. 
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When  she  got  there,  and  had  reached  the  landing-place,  near 
the  little  room  which  he  inhabited,  she  saw  the  door  open,  and 
a  suspicious-looking  man  come  out  caarying  a  parcel  Although 
he  had  altered  his  dress,  and  no  longer  wore  mustaches,  she 
recognised  M.  Dumanoir  !  He  took  advantage  of  the  surprise 
which  kept  her  silent  for  a  moment,  passed  her  quickly,  and 
went  down  stairs.  Grenevieve  pushed  open  Robert's  door — ^nobody 
was  there ;  but  all  the  drawers  were  turned  out,  and  the  closets 
open  and  empty,  only  some  old  clothes  were  thrown  about  the 
floor. 

Surprised  at  this  confusion,  she  went  down  again  to  the  porter, 
to  ask  for  an  explanation.  The  porter  knew  nothing,  and  had 
seen  nothing.  All  that  he  could  say  was,  that  Eobert  had  come 
in  the  evening  before,  with  the  man  she  had  just  passed  on  the 
stairs;  that  both  seemed  very  merry,  and  jingled  crown-pieces 
in  their  pockets. 

Genevieve  could  doubfc  no  longer  ;  the  scene  of  the  bills  was 
a  feirce  got  up  between  Robert  and  his  pretended  creditor;  they 
had  reckoned  upon  her  fright  and  her  weakness — she  was  the 
victim  of  a  cheat,  the  contriver  of  which  was  her  brother's  son  1 
This  thought  went  like  a  knife  to  her  heart.  She  tried  to  get 
rid  of  it.  She  waited  for  Robert  all  the  evening  and  the  next 
day.  She  could  not  doubt,  and  yet  she  could  not  believe  it. 
Grief,  anger,  and  imeasiness  tormented  her  by  turns.  When  I 
came  home,  she  had  for  five  days  past  lost  both  sleep  and  appetite. 
I  found  her  so  much  altered  that  I  was  quite  frightened,  and 
asked  her  if  she  were  ill  ? 

"  Much  worse,"  replied  she  in  a  broken  voice ;  and,  as  if  to 
relieve  her  mind,  without  waiting  for  any  questions  from  me,  she 
began  to  relate  in  broken  sentences  aU  that  had  passed  since  my 
departure.  When  she  came  to  the  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty 
francs  given  to  Robert,  I  interrupted  her  with  an  exclamation  of 
horror;  I  thought  I  might  have  misunderstood  her;  I  rushed  to 
the  desk — it  contained  nothing  but  the  empty  purse ! 
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My  throat  became  parched,  my  legs  shook,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  lean  against  the  wall. 

Genevieve  looked  at  mo  in  astonishment;  her  hands  dropped, 
and  her  lips  trembled,  as  if  she  was  in  a  fever. 

On  seeing  her  thus,  I  felt  the  anger  which  disturbed  me  pass 
away,  and  1  said  very  gently — 

"  You  have  given  the  money — I  cannot  pay  what  I  owe. 
There,  you  know  the  whole — we  are  ruined  I" 

In  fact,  I  had  three  payments  which  fell  due  the  next  day, 
and  the  sum  in  question  had  boon  intended  to  meet  them.  The 
loss  of  it  deranged  all  my  calculations,  and  destroyed  my  credit 
I  made  Qenoviovo  understand  this,  by  explaining  my  situation 
to  her.  The  poor  woman  was  so  cast  down,  that  I  tried  to  con- 
ceal my  own  misery  from  her. 

This  effort  restored  me  to  peace  of  mind,  and  gave  me  heart 
The  cheerfulness  I  had  shown  at  first,  out  of  love  for  Genevieve, 
increased  upon  me  by  degrees.  I  was  young  and  healthy ;  I  had 
wronged  no  one  ;  and  I  felt  I  was  quite  able  to  begin  life  again. 
What  was  important  just  now  was,  that  I  should  fulfil  my  en- 
gagements. I  spoke  to  Genevieve  calmly,  tenderly,  and  manfully. 
I  told  her  that  things  were  not  desperate,  but  that  just  now  we 
must  give  up  all  our  little  comforts,  content  ourselves  only  with 
what  was  just  necessary,  and  live  the  hard  life  of  tho  poorest 
labourers.  She  only  answered  by  crying,  and  pressing  my  hands. 
When  I  had  done — 

"  Ah  !  you  are  still  better  than  T  thought,"  said  she ;  "  I  only 
ask  one  thing  of  God,  to  lot  me  live  long  enough  to  repay  your 
goodness." 

God  has  heard  her  prayer,  and  she  has  fulfilled  her  promise; 
for  what  she  called  my  goodness  has  been  repaid  me  in  happi- 
ness— interest  and  principal. 

That  very  evening,  I  went  at  once  to  some  other  contractors^ 
with  whom  I  agreed,  on  low  terms,  for  a  little  ready  money— 
they  finding  mo  my  matovlala.     In  the  meanwhile,  Genevieve 
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fetched  a  broker,  and  sold  the  best  of  our  furniture.  The  whole 
together  made  up  the  sum  that  I  wanted,  and  my  bills  were  paid 
at  the  appointed  time. 

But  my  fall  was  quite  apparent;  people  saw  that  I  had  re- 
entered the  ranks  of  the  beggars,  and  the  respect  they  had  shown 
me  was  withdrawn.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  applied  for  new  con- 
tracts ;  no  one  was  wiDing  to  advance  me  money,  or  give  me 
credit :  they  saw  my  ruin,  but  did  not  consider  my  honesty. 

As  a  last  misfortune,  Maurice  was  away ;  want  pressed  upon 
us ;  I  was  obliged  to  take  the  trowel  again,  and  become  a  day- 
labourer. 

Bobert  did  not  reappear.  In  spite  of  every  thing,  Genevieve 
did  not  lose  her  affection  for  him,  and  I  saw  that  she  was  grieved 
at  not  hearing  any  thing  of  him.  Two  months  passed,  and  I 
was  trying  to  forget  her  nephew,  when  a  policeman  made  his 
appearance  in  my  hovel  I  was  luckily  alone.  He  showed  me 
a  scrap  of  paper,  on  which  was  my  name  and  direction,  half  rubbed 
out ;  it  had  been  found  on  a  murdered  man  ! 

Feeling  rather  uneasy,  I  followed  the  policeman  to  the  Morgue, 
and  there  recognized  the  body  of  Robert. 

The  cord  and  stone  which  had  been  used  to  drown  him,  were 
still  tied  round  his  neck.  The  accomplices  of  his  theft  had 
wished  to  have  all  the  profits  of  it  themselves,  and,  as  so  often 
happens,  one  crime  had  been  followed  by  another  ! 
Genevieve  did  not  know  it  till  long  after. 
The  murderers  have  never  been  found ;  perhaps  they  have 
undergone  the  same  fate  they  made  others  suffer ;  for  in  evil  as 
in  good,  we  almost  always  reap  what  we  have  sown. 

As  for  us,  the  remembrance  of  the  wretched  youth,  who  had 
come  across  our  happiness  with  his  vices,  was  soon  lost  in  harder 
trials ;  evil  days  drew  near,  and  we  were  about  to.  be  forced  to 
fjoeather  the  storm,  wUhout  cape  and  without  umhreUa,  as  friend 
Maurice  used  to  say. 
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CHAPTER  X, 

The  Walnut  Feast^Our  True  Stay— Maurice  Coins  Monej.— A  Lawnilt.— 
The  Pot  of  Gillyaowen. 

It  is  a  hard  thing  to  come  down  again  in  \i£d,  when  we  have 
risen  happily ;  and  it  is  hard  to  eat  black  bread,  when  one's  teeth 
have  begun  to  grow  tender  on  white.  I  put  a  good  faoe  on  mj 
bad  luck ;  but,  in  reality,  I  felt  such  vexation  that  I  became  dis- 
contented, and,  as  the  saying  is,  I  took  a  disgust  to  life. 

Genevieve  was  not  more  resigned,  although  she  also  seemed  to 
be  so.  Both  of  us  would  sing,  not  fi'om  gaiety,  but  to  set  fate  at 
defiance.  We  were  silent  for  fear  of  showing  our  feelings ;  we 
made  our  pride  a  cloak  for  our  sorrow,  and  thus  our  hearts  were 
slowly  becoming  hardened.  I  perceived  this  well  enough,  but 
without  being  able  to  do  otherwise.  I  was  like  a  staggering 
man,  and  required  help  to  stand  steady. 

One  evening  I  was  returning  from  my  work,  with  my  bag  ovar 
my  shoulder,  and  whistling  as  I  came  along  the  suburb  where 
we  lived.  I  did  not  hurry;  for  the  sight  of  my  home  no  louger 
rejoiced  my  eyes,  as  in  former  times.  I  could  not  accustom  my- 
self to  the  empty  spaces  left  among  the  furniture,  the  bare  walla^ 
and,  above  all,  to  Genevieve's  anxious  looks.  Formerly,  every 
thing  was  neat  aud  cheerful;  every  thing  seemed  to  welcome 
me  home ;  continual  sunshine  was  in  our  house ;  but  since 
our  ruin,  the  points  of  the  compass  appeared  changed — we  found 
ourselves  passed  from  south  to  north. 

I  walked,  then,  slowly  along  the  street,  without  much  heeding 
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the  fine  snow  which  was  idling,  as  if  through  a  sieve,  and  pow- 
dering the  sheet  of  ice  which  covered  the  road. 

When  I  had  nearly  reached  the  top  of  the  street,  I  saw  an  old  wo- 
man using  all  her  strength  to  push  on  one  of  the  little  hand-carts, 
which  are  the  moving  shops  of  the  poor  people  of  Paris.  The  slip- 
periness  of  the  streets  made  her  labour  doubla  The  woollen  shawl 
in  which  she  was  wrapped,  and  the  folds  of  the  handkerchief  on  her 
head,  were  thickly  covered  with  snow.  She  panted  loudly,  stopped 
every  minute  quite  exhausted,  and  then  renewed  her  efforts. 

I  could  not  help  pitying  her.  Thoughts  of  my  mother  came 
over  me,  and  going  up  to  her  just  as  she  stopped — 

"  Halloa  1  old  woman,"  said  I,  smiling,  **that  work  is  too  heavy 
for  you." 

^'True,  my  son,"  replied  she,  wipiilg  her  forehead,  on  which 
the  sweat  was  mingled  with  frost ;  "  my  strength  goes  with  my 
years,  whilst  my  walnuts  always  keep  their  weight.  But  what 
God  does,  He  does  well     He  does  not  forsake  the  poor." 

I  asked  her  where  she  was  going ;  she  pointed  to  the  Barrier, 
and  was  setting  off  again,  when  I  put  my  hand  on  one  of  her 
cart-handles — 

"  Stay,"  said  I,  gently,  "  that  is  my  road  too ;  it  will  not  be 
much  trouble  to  me  to  travel  with  your  barrow." 

And,  without  waiting  for  her  answer,  I  pushed  the  cart  on 
before  me. 

The  old  woman  made  no  opposition;  she  simply  thanked  me, 
and  walked  on  by  my  side. 

I  then  learnt  that  she  had  just  bought  a  supply  at  the  market^ 
•which  she  was  going  to  sell  again.  Whatever  the  season  or 
weather  might  be,  she  would  still  go  over  Paris  until  she  had 
disposed  of  all  1  For  thirty  years  she  had  lived  by  this  trade, 
which  had  given  her  the  means  of  bringing  up  three  sons. 

"  But  when  they  were  grown  tail  and  strong  they  took  them 
from  me,"  said  the  poor  woman.  "  Two  died  in  the  army>  and 
the  last  was  taken  prisoner." 
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"  So  that  now  you  are  alone,"  criecl  I,  "  with  no  other  hdp 
than  your  own  heart  1" 

'^  And  the  Protector  of  those  who  have  no  other/'  added  she. 
"  The  good  Qod  must  have  something  to  do  in  heaven;  and  how 
else  does  He  pass  His  time  but  in  taking  care  of  creatures  like 
me  ?  Well,  well — if  we  are  old  and  miserable,  the  thoughts  that 
the  King  of  all  looks  on  us,  that  He  judges  us^  and  will  repay  xis, 
that  supports  us.  When  I  am  so  weary  that  my  feet  will  no 
longer  carry  me,  ah !  well,  I  kneel  down,  and  silently  tell  Him 
of  my  grief,  and  when  I  get  up  my  heart  is  always  lighter.  You 
are  too  young  to  feel  this  yet ;  but  a  day  will  come  when  you 
will  understand  why  they  teach  little  children  to  say — Our 
Father  which  a/rt  in  Heaven" 

I  did  not  answer ;  but  I  felt  that  light  had  broken  upon  zne ! 
The  old  woman  went  on  talking  in  the  same  way  until  we  had 
got  to  the  end  of  the  suburb.  In  all  her  great  trials  she  had  looked 
higher  than  on  earth  for  consolation,  to  a  world  where  nothing 
can  change. 

My  heart  beat  when  I  heard  her  speak.  I  looked  at  this  tot- 
tering old  woman,  her  head  shaking,  and  already  bowed  down 
as  if  to  gather  up  her  winding-sheet,  and  I  was  astonished  to 
find  lier  stronger  than  I,  and  than  Genevieve.  It  was  then  true 
that  man  has  need  of  another  stay  than  that  of  his  fellow-men, 
and  that  to  keep  himself  steady  on  the  scaffolding  of  which  his 
life  is  composed,  he  must  have  a  cord  tied  in  heaven  I 

The  old  woman  thanked  me  when  I  left  her  at  the  Barrier ; 
but  to  say  the  truth,  it  was  I  who  owed  her  my  thanks,  for  she 
had  wakened  thoughts  in  me,  which  had  hitherto  slept  at  the 
bottom  of  my  soul. 

When  I  got  home,  I  was  quite  taken  up  with  my  adventure ; 
but  this  evening  (Genevieve  was  sadder  than  usual,  without  my 
knowing  why :  it  even  seemed  to  me  that  her  eyes  were  red. 

We  supped  in  silence ;  the  baby  went  to  sleep,  and  afterwardi 
we  stayed  hear  the  fire,  which  was  just  going  out.     It  was  on^Jr 
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"when  the  clock  struck  that  Genevieve  rose  with  a  sigh.  It  was 
bed-time.  Then  I  got  up  also ;  I  took  my  dear  wife's  hand,  and 
drawing  her  to  my  side — 

"  We  have  borne  our  grie&  too  long  alone,"  said  I  in  a  low 
voice ;  "  let  us  ask  God  to  help  us." 

And  I  fell  on  my  knees ;  Genevieve  silently  did  the  same. 
Then  I  repeated  all  the  prayers  I  had  learnt  in  my  childhood,  and 
which  had  remained  ever  since  in  a  comer  of  my  heart,  as  if  in  a 
storehouse.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  found  a  sense  for  the  words 
as  they  came  back  to  my  memory,  that  I  had  never  put  to  them 
before,  like  a  language  that  I  understood  for  the  first  time.  I 
cannot  say  if  it  was  the  same  with  Genevieve,  but  very  soon  I 
beard  her  crying  gently.  When  I  got  up,  she  embraced  me  with 
sobs. 

*'  Your  prayer  has  saved  us,"  said  she.  "  Now,  that  you  have 
made  me  think  of  God  again,  I  feel  that  I  shall  recover  my 
heart!" 

And  in  fact,  from  that  day,  every  thing  went  better  at  home. 
Our  hearts  unbent,  we  again  began  to  tell  our  thoughts,  and  our 
evening  prayer  always  softened,  while  it  calmed,  our  feelings. 

Poor  old  woman !  when  she  was  telling  me  her  story,  she  little 
thought  of  the  good  she  was  doing  me.  I  have  never  seen  her 
since,  but  Genevieve  and  I  have  blessed  her  more  than  once. 

"  You  see  that  the  times  of  good  fairies  are  not  quite  gone," 
Genevieve  used  to  say ;  "  since  you  have  found  one  who,  to  repay 
a  slight  service,  has  given  you  a  talisman  of  resignation." 

Although  forced  to  take  to  the  trowel  again,  I  had  not  alto- 
gether lost  the  hope  of  working  again  on  my  own  account;  and 
it  was  often  heart-breaking  to  me,  to  see  business  the  advantages 
of  which  I  knew,  passing  into  the  hands  of  others. 

I  was  tempted  by  one  contract  in  particular;  but  unfortunately 
it  was  necessary  to  have  in  hand  some  hundred  francs  to  te  able 
to  undertake  it.  I  returned  to  the  work-yard  sad  enough  not  to 
have  it  in  my  power  to  seize  such  a  lucky  chaxic^^\^<^T!L  \isa^ 
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large  hands  were  placed  heavily  on  my  shoulders.     I  toroed 
round  quickly;  it  was  Maurice. 

The  master  mason  had  been  kept  for  some  months  in  Bur- 
gundy, and  had  come  back  on  business  to  Paris,  whioh  he  was  to 
leave  again  that  very  evening. 

He  made  me  come  into  a  wine  shop,  and,  in  spite  of  all  I  could 
say,  would  have  me  break'fast  agaiif  with  him. 

Prosperity  had  made  Maurice  fat,  and  he  was  dressed  in  a 
splendid  ElboBuf  waiscoat,  a  fine  beaver  hat,  and  a  neckdoth  of 
cherry-coloured  silk.  His  heart  was  always  the  same,  but  his 
tone  was  a  peg  higher. 

Maurice  no  longer  doubted  his  own  importance,  since  he  had 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  fifty  workmen.  I  had  always  seen 
him  so  rational,  that  his  independent  manner  only  seemed  to  be 
the  consciousness  of  his  prosperity. 

He  had  heard  of  my  misfortunes  in  a  vague  way,  as  soon  as 
he  arrived  in  Paris,  and  he  wished  to  know  every  thing.  .  When 
I  had  acquainted  him  with  them,  he  struck  the  table  with  the 
bottle  of  old  Bordeaux,  which  he  had  called  for  in  spite  of  my 
objections. 

"  A  thousand  devils  1  Why  did  you  not  write  to  me  about 
it]**  cried  he;  '*I  could  have  found  enough  crown-pieces  to  set 
you  up  again.  What  ai-e  you  doing  now?  Where  are  youl 
Cannot  we  put  a  little  lime  into  your  mortar?** 

I  explained  my  position  to  him,  and  gave  him  a  hint  of  the 
business  which  was  offering  itselfi 

"  And  you  will  only  want  five  hundred  francs]"  asked 
Maurice. 

I  replied  that  this  sum  would  be  more  than  enough.  Bis 
called  out — a  waiter  came. 

**  A  pen  and  ink  1"  cried  the  master  mason. 

I  looked  at  him  with  surprise. 

**  You  cannot  think  what  I  mean  to  do  with  these  things^  otn 
you?'*  said  he  laughing;  "  in  fftct,  I  am  not  much  more  a  friend 
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to  white  and  Uach  than  in  old  times,  but  we  must  bray  with  the 
donkeys.  When  I  saw  that  business  cannot  be  brewed  without 
feather-stumps  and  an  inkstand,  &ith!  I  said,  Forward,  rear- 
guard; and  now  I  use  them  just  like  any  one  else." 

"  You  have  learnt  to  write  1"  cried  I. 

"  You  shall  see!"  said  Maurice,  winking  his  eye. 

He  had  taken  a  stamped  j>aper  from  a  pocket-book,  on  which 
he  made  me  write  a  cheque  for  five  hundred  francs.  "When  I 
had  finished,  he  signed  his  name  in  uneven  letters,  made  like 
print. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  when  the  painful  operation  was  over,  "  pre- 
sent me  that  at  Perigeux's,  and  you  will  have  your  cash  in  a 
trice ;  father  Maurice's  signature  is  known  in  their  shop,  and  I 
can  coin  as  much  money  as  I  please." 

In  fiict,  they  gave  me  the  sum  without  any  difficulty,  and  the 
next  day  I  had  taken  the  contract  for  which  it  was  intended. 

At  first  all  went  on  as  well  as  I  could  wish.  The  works  were 
carried  on  briskly,  and  finished  before  the  time.  I  was  able  to 
repay  Maurice  from  the  first  receipts,  and  new  bargains  brought 
me  back  again  into  my  old  building  business.  I  again  held  the 
float,  and  began  to  feel  myself  rising,  when  a  lawsuit  brought 
against  our  principal  contractor  stopped  every  thing.  My  interests, 
and  those  of  ten  others,  were  unavoidably  bound  up  with  his, 
and  we  found  ourselves  with  our  hands  tied,  and  no  means  of 
going  backwards  or  forwards.  Meanwhile,  each  was  responsible 
for  his  own  engagements — the  time  came  for  paying  for  the  un- 
employed materials — the  demands  followed  each  other  without 
mercy — it  was  necessary  to  face  every  attack  sword  in  hand,  as 
they  say,  to  find  some  new  expedient  every  day,  to  obtain  terms, 
to  make  out  accounts,  to  balance  debts  and  credits !  My  days 
were  spent  in  this  unprofitable  work.  I  earned  nothing,  and  my 
means  were  wasting  more  and  more :  while  I  was  employing  my 
time  in  working  to  escape  from  bankruptcy,  Genevieve  and  the 
child  were  in  want  of  common  necessaries. 
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I  racked  my  brains  without  being  able  to  improve  thingai 
The  lawsuit  was  always  just  about  to  oome  on — and  always  put 
off.  One  day  some  document  had  been  forgotten;  another  day 
the  lawyer  was  absent;  the  court  was  taking  its  holidays,  or  the 
defendant  had  demanded  a  postponement  Weeks  and  months 
went  by  in  this  way.  Our  poor  home  was  like  the  crew  of  a 
ship  surprised  by  a  dead  calm  in  the  middle  of  the  sea;  emrj 
day  they  see  their  daily  allowance  reduced,  and  they  look  in 
vain  at  the  horizon  for  clouds  foretelling  the  return  of  the  wind. 
I  have  had  hard  trials  in  my  life,  but  none  to  be  compared  to 
this.  In  general,  our  misfortunes  leave  us  the  power  of  action; 
we  are  able  to  seek  for  consolation  or  safety — but  here  all  our 
efforts  were  useless.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  fold  one's 
arms  and  wait. 

At  last,  this  trouble  of  mind  and  inability  to  act  made  me 
gloomy  and  irritable.  Not  knowing  whom  to  accuse,  I  found  ftnlt 
with  Genevieve.     I  did  not  give  the  poor  creature  credit  for  her 
efforts  to  hide  our  misery  &om  me,  or  her  exertions  to  lessen  it 
One  would  have  said,  that  I  wished  her  to  have  the  privations 
she  endured.     But  my  irritability  was  really  the  effect  of  love; 
it  proceeded  from  grief  at  seeing  her  suffer.     To  procure  her 
relief  and  peiice  of  mind,  I  would  have  given  my  blood  drop  by 
drop;  but,  my  good  intentions  having  been  thwarted,  turned  to 
ill-temper— just  as  if  I  was  tearing  her  with  a  hedge  of  thorns^ 
out  of  anger  at  not  being  able  to  make  it  into  a  shelter  for  her. 
One  day  especially,  I  came  home  worse  than  usuaL     I  had 
been  three  hours  at  the  solicitor's — whom  I  heard  talking  and 
laughing  with  his  friends,  while  my  mind  was  in  a  state  of  tor- 
ment.    I  had  been  obliged  to  wait  for  the  end  of  their  fine 
stories — then,  when  my  turn  came,  I  had  found  a  man  who 
listened  to  me,  yawned,  knew  nothing  of  my  business,  and  had 
referred  me  to  his  head  clerk,  who  was  then  away.     I  came  back, 
therefore,  swelling  with  rage  against  the  lawyers,  who  have  our 
fortune — our  peace — our  honour — stored  up  in  their  paper  boxei^ 
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and  generally  do  not  even  know  what  has  been  given  them  to 
keep.     For  a  finish — I  had  seen  my  last  bill  dishonoured  ! 

As  if  every  thing  combined  to  increase  my  irritation,  I  found 
Genevieve  looking  quite  joyful  She  was  singing  as  she  put  the 
room  in  order,  and  received  me  with  an  exclamation  of  delight. 
I  asked  her  roughly,  what  good  fortune  had  happened  since  I 
went  out,  and  if  an  inheritance  in  America  had  oome  to  us )  She 
answered  merrily,  took  me  round  the  neck,  and  led  me  in  front 
<^  the  almanac,  hanging  over  the  chimneypiece. 
"Welir  Mkedl. 

"  Well !  yon  don't  see  the  date,  sir! "  said  she,  gaily;  *  to-day 
is  the  twenty-fifth." 

"  Yes,"  replied  I,  ill-humouredly  disengaging  myself  from  her, 
**  and  it  will  soon  be  the  thirtieth  ;  the  pay-day.  The  devil  take 
bills  and  almanacs  ! " 

She  looked  at  me  in  sorrowful  amazement. 
"What  is  the  matter,  Pierre  Henry  1"  said  she,  uneasily. 
**  Have  you  learnt  any  bad  newsl " 
"  I  have  learnt  nothing;  as  usuaL" 

"  Then,"  resumed  she,  passing  her  arm  through  mine,  "  let  ua 
leave  our  cares  for  to-morrow,  and  keep  this  day  for  happiness." 
I  looked  at  her  in  a  way  which  showed  her  I  did  not  under- 
stand her. 

"  Come,  wicked  man,"  said  she,  affecting  a  tone  of  displeasure; 
**  don't  you  know  that  this  is  the  anniversary  of  our  wedding  1 " 
I  had,  in  fact,  forgotten  it.  In  former  years  this  anniversary 
used  to  be  a  time  of  joy  and  tenderness  for  me;  but  this  time  it 
was  quite  different.  The  remembrance  of  past  happiness  made 
present  suffering  more  bitter  to  me.  The  comparison  I  made  in 
my  own  mind  between  the  two  caused  me  a  sort  of  despair,  and, 
with  low  imprecations,  I  threw  myself  into  a  chair. 

Genevieve  was  frightened,  and  asked,  "  What  was  the  matter 
with  me?" 

"What  is  the  matter!"  cried  I;  *'  God  for^^r^  xoa— \w^  w^^ 
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would  think  that  you  had  never  heard  me  speak  of  it.  What 
is  the  matter — well,  then,  I  have  debts  I  cannot  pay — ^monej 
due  I  cannot  get  in — I  have  a  lawsuit  which  is  ruining  me,  evea 
though  I  should  gain  it — I  have  three  mouths  to  feed  every  dayf 
with  no  other  means  than  two  arms,  which  are  prevented  work- 
ing. Ah  !  what  is  the  matter,  do  you  ask]  The  matter  is,  that 
I  wish  I  had  broken  my  neck  the  day  that  I  fell  from  a  third 
story ;  for  then  I  was  but  a  workman,  without  debts,  and  without 
wife  and  child,  and  a  four  franc  coffin  would  have  settled  my 
accounts  with  the  world.'* 

All  this  was  said  in  a  transport  of  passion,  which  made  my 
dear  wife  tremble;  she  looked  at  me,  and  tears  came  into  her 
eyes. 

''In  the  name  of  God,  do  not  speak  so, Pierre  Henry i"  said 
she;  "never  tell  me  you  regret  to  live  unless  you  wish  to  make 
me  die,  too.  Poor  man !  you  have  been  tormented  all  day,  and 
you  come  back  to  me  quite  put  out ;  but  forget  business  for  to- 
day, and  only  think  of  those  who  love  you. 

Perhaps  I  should  have  done  what  she  asked,  for  her  voice  had 
touched  my  heart,  when  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  a 
policeman  entered. 

"  Your  pardon,"  said  he,  civilly;  "  I  am  come  in  on  account  of 
the  flower-pot  in  your  window.  You  are  infringing  the  law,  and 
I  must  lay  an  information  against  you." 

I  was  about  to  reply  that  he  was  mistaken,  when  GenevieTe 
ran  to  the  window,  and  hastily  took  in  a  gillyflower,  with  a 
sheet  of  white  paper  still  round  it.  She  declared  she  had  jurt 
bought  it,  and  put  it  in  a  place  where  it  could  not  Ml  for  the 
bars.  The  policeman  listened  patiently  to  all  her  explanatioM; 
but  after  having  verified  what  he  called  the  fact  of  the  qffeMe,h9 
took  down  our  names  and  surnames,  gave  us  notice  that  we 
should  have  to  appear  before  the  magistrate  to  pay  the  fine,  and 
went  away  with  a  bow. 

This  unexpected  interruption,  and  the  prospect  of  the  new 
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expense  to  which  we  were  to  be  condemned,  was  a  rude  check  to 
the  return  of  my  good  humour.  When  Grenevieve  was  going 
to  speak,  I  got  up,  out  of  patience,  cursing  the  caprice  which 
had  so  suddenly  increased  our  misery.  I  strode  up  and  down 
the  room — I  raised  my  voice — I  became  excited  by  my  own 
words;  while  my  wife,  pale  and  trembling,  looked  at  me  without 
saying  a  word.  When  she  had  tried  to  speak,  I  had  broken 
out  against  her — and  now  her  silence  increased  my  anger !  Out 
of  my  senses,  I  seized  the  flower,  and  ran  to  the  window  to  throw 
it  into  the  street,  when  a  cry  from  Grenevieve  stopped  me. 
^  She,  poor  womaii,  was  near  the  child's  cradle;  I  had  just 
awakened  it.  She  pressed  it  in  one  of  her  arms  against  her 
bosom,  her  other  hand  was  stretched  towards  me. 

"  Do  not  kill  it,  Pierre  Henry,"  said  she,  in  a  voice  I  shall 
never  forget;  it  is  the  flower  of  our  wedding-day!" 

I  held  the  gillyflower  in  my  hands,  hesitating  what  to  do.  I 
then  recollected  that  every  year,-at  this  time,  Genevieve  had 
celebrated  the  date  of  our  marriage,  by  the  purchase  of  one  of 
these  flowers,  which  my  mother  used  to  plant  in  Biant  Wood. 
At  this  thought  I  felt  a  sudden  shock — all  my  anger  gave  way 
at  a  stroke ;  a  fountain  was  opened  in  my  heart,  and  I  burst 
into  tears. 

Genevieve  ran  directly  to  me,  and  threw  herself  and  the  child 
into  my  arms. 

When  all  was  forgiven  and  forgotten,  we  placed  ourselves  at 
the  table  for  our  evening  meaL  What  had  jiist  happened,  had 
prevented  my  wife  from  preparing  any  thing,  and  I  would  not 
let  her  go  out  to  get  what  we  wanted;  we  supped  cheerfully  on 
bread  and  radishes,  with  the  gillyflower  in  the  middle  of  the 
table  perfuming  our  feast. 
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Ukfortonef  Continne— A  Domestic  Calamity— Dejection— Ifanrioe^ 
The  Chatelet  Bridge— A  Daty  FolfiUed. 

We  had  obtained  a  verdict  which  recognised  our  rights^  and 
declared  the  contractor*8  securities  responsible  for  a  part  of  the 
money  due  to  us ;  but  the  forms  to  be  first  gone  through  were 
still  protracted.  Genevieve  and  I  still  were  put  to  continual 
shifts,  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  never  having  to-morronr'a 
loaf  in  the  cupboard.  My  d^ys  were  spent  in  working  at  odd 
jobs,  going  to  those  interested  with  me  in  the  lawsuit,  and  call- 
ing upon  the  lawyers.  I  have  since  thought  that  my  wisest  way 
would  have  been  to  sing  the  burial-chant  over  my  predouB 
property,  and  then  begin  again  faurly,  like  the  babe  just  bom ; 
but  I  was  enticed  onwards  by  these  certain  thousands  of  fraoca^ 
which  I  always  saw  before  me,  and  I  could  not  give  up  my  hopes 
of  them. 

Months  passed  by  in  this  way.  I  had  lost  the  habit  of  vegakt 
occupation,  and  my  life  was  disordered.  Instead  of  making  mj 
way  with  the  workers,  I  found  myself  stopped  among  those  poor 
devils,  who  eat  their  dry  bread  in  the  smoke  of  the  roast  meat^ 
which  is  always  being  promised  to  them,  and  is  always  roasting. 
I  spent  the  present  time  in  dancing  attendance  at  the  door  of  the 
future. 

To  add  to  our  troubles  the  child  fell  ill;  I  was  obliged  to 
go  on  with  my  business,  and  to  leave  all  the  care  of  him  to  Gene- 
vieve; but  the  first  moment  I  could  spare  I  ran  back  to  him. 
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His  illness  was  not  abated,  but  the  contrary,  and  I  listened  to 
the  moans  and  the  oppressed  breathing  of  the  poor  little  crea- 
ture. When  his  mother  or  I  leant  over  his  bed,  he  held  out  his 
little  hands  to  us,  and  looked  at  us  imploringly;  he  seemed  to 
ask  us  to  have  pity  on  him.  Accustomed  to  receive  every  thing 
from  us,  he  thought  we  could  make  him  well  again.  Our  voices 
and  caresses  pleased  him  for  a  moment,  then  pain  again  got  the 
better,  and  he  pushed  us  away;  he  seemed  to  reproach  us.  His 
little  limbs  were  convulsed,  and  his  cries  went  through  our 
hearta 

At  first  I  combated  his  mother's  fears,  but  at  length  I  no 
longer  felt  able  to  say  any  thing  to  her.  I  stayed  there  with  my 
hands  crossed,  uneasy  at  seeing  her  despair,  which  increased 
mine,  and  unable  to  give  her  hope. 

Besides,  the  doctor  gave  no  opinion ;  he  came  to  the  child's 
cradle,  examined  him  hastily,  ordered  what  was  to  be  done,  and 
then  disappeared  without  a  word  of  comfort ;  he  might  as  well 
have  been  an  architect^  looking  at  brick  and  mortar.  Sometimes 
I  felt  a  wish  to  take  him  by  the  two  arms,  and  call  out  to  him 
to  speak,  to  take  away  all  hope  or  all  fear,  but  I  had  not  even 
the  time  for  it :  what  to  us  was  the  source  of  so  much  anguish, 
was  to  him  only  a  matter  of  daily  work. 

0  God !  the  sad  hours  spent  by  the  side  of  that  little  bed  i 
the  long  cold  nights !  How  often  have  I  wished  to  hasten  time 
on,  that  I  might  come  at  once  to  the  end  of  my  misery  1  Since 
then,  I  remember  having  read  that  these  things,  too,  are 
mercies  from  God.  By  making  us  go  through  so  much 
misery,  He  makes  us  less  susceptible  to  the  last  stroke ;  the 
painful  expectation  of  its  arrival  makes  it  even  desirable ;  we  Iuuh 
tea  in  thought  to  meet  it,  and,  when  it  reaches  us,  we  accept  it 
as  a  relief 

After  a  fortnight's  illness  the  child  died. 

1  was  prepared  for  this,  but  it  did  not  seem  that  Genevisv^ 
was.     Mothers  can  never  renounce  the  being  t^iey  \\»r9^\stQsvv^^ 
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into  the  world ;  they  cannot  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  nsgtir 
ration  1 

It  was  the  hardest  part  of  the  trial  In  vain  the  days  yrmA 
by;  nothing  consoled  my  poor  wife.  I  used  to  find  her  sitting  by 
the  empty  cradle,  or  even  mending  the  little  clothes  of  the  dead 
baby,  adding  a  kiss  or  a  tear  to  each  stitch.  It  was  in  vain  I 
reasoned  or  was  angry  with  her ;  she  listened  patiently  to  all  I 
said,  as  though  the  spring  of  her  poor  heart  was  broken. 

This  dejection  at  last  extended  to  me.  I  gave  myself  np  to  it 
in  my  turn ;  I  took  no  interest  in  any  thing.  I  was  for  hours 
standing  at  the  window,  dramming  on  the  panes  of  glas^  and 
looking  out  into  empty  space.   We  were  both  stupefied  with  grie£ 

We  had  not  seen  Maurice  for  the  two  years  he  had  lived  in 
Burgundy.  I  had  only  hetird  that  our  old  head  mason  was  en- 
gaged in  extensive  contracts.  Two  or  three  times  I  had  thought 
of  informing  him  of  my  troubles,  and  asking  him  to  give  me  a 
help ;  but  a  certain  pride  had  prevented  me.  I  was  less  at  my  ease 
with  him  now,  that  I  supposed  him  among  the  great  builders^ 
and  I  was  afraid  he  might  suspect  me  of  wishing  to  make  some- 
thing out  of  our  old  friendship. 

It  seemed,  therefore,  that  we  had  rather  lost  sight  of  one 
another;  when  one  evening  the  new  contractor  made  his  appear- 
ance— not  in  a  carriage,  as  I  should  have  expected,  but  on  foot; 
with  a  travelling  blouse  over  his  coat.  He  had  arrived  by  the 
ooach,  and  came  to  ask  us  for  a  dinner. 

I  saw  an  alteration  in  him  at  first  sight.  He  talked  as  ficedy 
and  as  loudly  as  ever;  he  laughed  at  every  thing — could  not 
keep  quiet,  and  asked  questions  without  waiting  for  the  answers. 
But  all  this  stir  and  bustle  seemed  forced — his  gaiety  was  fever;  he 
hardly  spoke  a  word  to  us  on  the  death  of  our  child ;  anc^  when 
I  wished  to  speak  to  him  about  my  affairs,  he  interrupted  me  to 
talk  of  his  own. 

He  brought  some  notes  and  memoi-andums  with  him,  which 
he  explained  to  me,  begg^g  m^  \»  ^\3l\,  tlskftm  in  order. 
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Although  his  manners  had  rather  chilled  me,  I  did  as  he 
desired.  Whilst  I  was  thus  occupied,  Maurice  walked  up  and 
down  the  room,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  whistling  in  a  low- 
tone.  Every  now  and  then  he  stopped  before  the  sheet  of  paper 
that  I  was  covering  with  figures,  as  if  he  wished  to  guess  the 
result — then  he  returned  to  his  music  and  his  walk. 

It  took  long  to  prove  the  sum ;  when  T  had  finished  it,  I  told 
it  to  the  head  mason :  the  debts  were  almost  double  the  credits. 

On  my  naming  the  figures,  Maurice  could  not  restrain  an  ex- 
clamation. 

I  explained  to  him  the  causes  which  had  necessarily  occasioned 
this  result.  Tlie  chief  of  these  was  the  multiplicity  of  the  loans, 
and  the  accumulations  of  interest,  to  which  he  seemed  to  have 
taken  no  heed.  He  had  been  deceived  from  the  want  of  written 
and  regular  accounts.  Ho  listened  to  my  explanations  with  both 
his  hands  resting  on  the  table,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  my  face. 

"I  understand — I  understand,"  said  he  when  I  had  done;  "I 
have  put  all  the  horses  they  were  willing  to  lend  me  into  my 
stable,  without  thinking  that  they  would  ruin  me  in  forage.  A 
hundred  thousand  devils !  see  to  what  one  is  brought  by  not 
knowing  how  to  make  your  scribblements,  or  to  understand  your 
conjuring  figures !  Those  who  have  only  their  own  pates  for 
account-book,  should  keep  every  thing  straight  with  ready  money, 
and  not  get  themselves  into  nasty  papers.  It*s  like  a  river,  you 
Bee;  one  always  ends  by  being  drowned  in  it." 

I  asked  him  uneasily,  "  If  he  had  not  other  resources  than 
those  which  I  had  just  noted  down,  and  if  that  was  really  his 
balance-sheet." 

" No,  no!"  replied  he  hastily;  " do  you  tell  me  that  twenty- 
three  thousand  francs  are  deficient  ?  well,  they  will  be  found — 
they  are  elsewhere." 

And  when  I  insisted  more  urgently  upon  knowing,  he  impa- 
tiently interrupted  me — 

"Why,   Tve  told  you  that  it  will  all  coraft  t\^\»,    \  ^"^^ 
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wanted  to  see  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  as  they  say;  now  it  is 
dona  Twenty-three  thousand  francs  deficient !  Well,  good^- 
the  rest  will  go  of  itself  In  the  mean  time  let's  have  dinner, 
my  old  boy — I  am  as  hungry  as  thirty  wolves," 

Notwithstanding  this  last  assertion,  Maurice  eat  hardly  an/ 
thing,  but  then  he  drank  much,  and  talked  still  more;  he  seemed 
to  be  endeavouring  to  forget  himself. 

When  dinner  was  over,  the  day  had  begun  to  close ;  Maoiioe 
collected  his  papers,  put  them  in  order,  and  looked  for  some  time 
at  the  account  that  I  had  made  out,  as  if  he  had  been  able 
to  read  it.  He  said  nothing,  but  his  hand  seemed  to  me  to 
tremble. 

Then  he  put  them  all  upon  the  chest  of  drawers — ^began  again  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  room,  and  at  last  asked  us  after  our  child, 

Genevieve  turned  to  him  with  a  cry,  and  I  looked  in  his  hce 
quite  astounded.  We  had  written  to  him  on  the  deal^  of  the 
child,  and  when  he  had  arrived  he  had  himself  spoken  to  us  of 
our  loss ;  he  perceived  his  own  absence  of  mind,  and  put  hii 
two  hands  to  his  head. 

"Thunder!  there  are  no  brains  here!"  murmured  he  in  a 
sort  of  fury;  "  forgive — excuse — my  friends ;  it  is  Pierre  Henry's 
fault — he  made  me  drink  too  much;  but  it  does  not  signify,  I 
ought  not  to  have  forgotten  your  grief." 

He  sat  down,  and  for  some  time  seemed  overcome.  I  asked 
him  again  if  his  affairs  made  him  uneasy. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  1"  said  he  quickly ;  "  have  I  complained  t 
have  I  asked  for  any  thing  1  *' 

Suddenly  softening — 

"  Hold !  do  not  let  us  speak  any  more  of  business,*'  continued 
h^  ;  "  let  us  talk  of  you — of  Genevieve.  Is  it  not  true  that  we 
are  always  happy  when  we  are  beloved,  when  we  are  youDg, 
and  owe  nothing  1  Ah !  if  I  were  your  age.  But  we  cannot 
be  and  have  been  ;  every  one  has  his  turn.  I  have  already  seen 
A  number  of  those  of  my  time  file  oC     Your  father  Jerome^ 
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Madeleine,  and  many  more  still  1    To  the  devil  with  sorrow  I  let 
us  live  till  we  die.*' 

I  was  astonished  at  this  unconnected  talk  ;  Maurice  had  not 
drunk  enough  to  affect  him  in  this  way;  his  high  spirits  did  not 
satisfy  me,  and  I  saw  a  wild  look  in  him  which  made  me  uneasy. 
He  soon  stopped  laughing,  as  we  did  not  join  him,  Grenevieve 
spoke  gently  to  him  of  his  children,  who  were  getting  on  well  in 
the  countiry.  Then  he  became  quieter,  and  praised  them  long 
and  tenderly.  At  last,  suddenly  sto|^ing  with  a  great  effort,  he 
got  up,  and  said  in  a  broken  voice — 

^'  Come,  my  friends,  enough  talk ;  the  time  is  come  for  me  to 
go  to  my  business." 

He  looked  for  some  time  for  his  hat,  which  was  dose  by  him, 
put  it  un  awkwardly,  as  if  he  could  not  find  his  head,  went 
slowly  towards  the  door,  and  then  stopped  to  take  out  his  watch, 
which  he  put  on  the  papers. 

"  I  had  rather  leave  all  with  you,"  stammered  he.  « I  might 
lose  them ;  they  are  safer  here." 

"We  tried  to  keep  him,  but  he  refused  to  stay,  and  when  I 
wished  to  go  with  him,  he  was  angry,  and  went  out  abruptly; 
but,  before  he  had  got  half-way  down  the  stairs,  he  returned. 

"  Come,  come,  a  thousand  devils  I"  said  he;  "  do  not  let  us  part 
in  a  quarrel." 

He  kissed  my  wife,  pressed  my  hand,  and  disappeared. 

We  remained  on  the  landing-place  much  excited  and  disturbed 
When  we  could  no  longer  hear  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  on  the 
stairs,  Genevieve  turned  quickly  towards  me — 

"  Good  God  !  Pierre  Henry,  there  is  something  the  matter/' 
said  she. 

"  I  think  so,  too,"  replied  L 

"  Maurice  must  not  be  left  alone." 

"But  he  will  be  angry  if  I  follow  him." 

"  Let  us  go  together,"  said  she,  tying  on  her  bonnet,  and  putting 
on  her  little  woollen  shawL 

Iranformjrhat,  and  we  went  downatairE. 
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It  was  night,  and  we  could  not  perceive  Mauiice,  but  we  went 
to  the  first  turning  in  the  street. 

There,  fortunately,  we  recognised  the  head  mason  going  along 
close  bv  the  houses.  Sometimes  he  walked  quickly,  someiim6B 
slowly,  gesticulating  and  talking  aloud  ;  but  we  could  not  hear 
what  he  said. 

He  went  down  several  streets  at  random,  sometimes  coming 
back,  like  a  man  who  does  not  care  where  he  is  going.  At  last 
he  reached  the  market,  and  from  thence  he  went  towards  the  quay. 

Amved  at  the  Chatelet  Bridge  he  stopped  again,  then  sud- 
denly turned  towards  one  of  the  flights  of  stairs  which  go  down 
to  the  river. 

Genevieve  pressed  my  arm  with  a  stifled  cry.  The  same 
thought  struck  us  both,  and  we  ran  on  together. 

The  night  was  already  dark ;  Maurice  glided  before  us  like  a 
shadow,  and  disappeared  under  one  of  the  arches  of  the  bridge. 
When  I  came  up  he  had  just  taken  ofl*  his  coat,  and  was  ap- 
proaching the  water,  which  flowed  past  the  foot  of  the  pier  with 
a  strong  current.  He  heard  somebody  coming,  and  was  throw- 
ing himself  forward ;  I  had  but  just  time  to  seize  him  round  the 
body. 

He  turned  with  an  imprecation ;  the  darkness  prevented  him 
seeing  me,  but  he  knew  my  voice. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  what  do  you  want  T'  cried  he ; 
"  Have  I  not  told  you  to  leave  me  alone  ]  Take  away  your  handa^ 
Pierre  Henry!     A  thousand  devils!  let  me  go,  I  tell  you!" 

"  No;  I  will  not  leave  you  any  more,"  cried  I,  trying  to  drag 
him  up  the  bank. 

He  struggled  to  disengage  himself. 

"Then  you  do  not  understand,  unhappy  man,  that  I  am 
ruined  !'*  cried  he.  "  I  can  no  long  honour  my  signature ;  cursed 
be  the  day  when  I  learnt  to  put  it  on  paper  1  As  long  as  I  did 
hot  know  how  to  write,  I  preserved  my  reputation  blameless.  I 
did  not  then  pledge  it  on  these  bills,  which  God  confound !  but 
now  the  thing  is  done — ^tiiexQi&iio^^^  oi drawing  back;  it  mttst 
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Be  bankruptcy  or  death  :  I  have  chosen  I  Do  not  hinder  me, 
Pierre  Henry ;  in  a  moment,  do  you  see,  I  am  where  nothing 
can  arrest  me.  I  am  a  match  for  every  thing.  In  the  name  of 
God,  or  the  devil,  leave  me — leave  me  I" 

He  struggled  furiously,  and,  in  spite  of  my  oi^)osition,  would 
have  escaped  me,  when  Genevieve  threw  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  crying  out — 

"  Maurice,  think  of  your  children  I" 

It  was  like  the  blow  of  a  club.  The  unhappy  man  groaned 
aloud ;  I  felt  him  reel,  and  he  sank  down  on  the  shore. 

We  heard  him  sobbing.  Genevieve,  on  her  knees  on  oneside, 
and  I  on  the  other,  began  to  console  him  by  weeping  with  him ; 
but  I  could  not  think  of  any  thing  to  the  purpose  to  say  to  him, 
while  Genevieve's  every  word  went  to  his  heart.  It  is  only  wo- 
man who  understand  this  science.  The  head  mason,  just  before 
so  terrible,  was  now  no  better  than  a  child,  incapable  of  resist- 
ance. 

He  related  to  us,  with  sobs,  all  that  he  had  suffered  for  the 
last  week,  when  he  had  begun  to  see  clearly  into  his  iaffairs.  I 
then  understood  that  his  inability  to  keep  accounts  had  been 
the  true  cause  of  his  ruin.  Carried  away  by  the  current  of  busi- 
ness, nothing  had  warned  him  of  his  danger,  until  he  learnt  it  by 
being  wrecked. 

I  took  advantage  of  this  same  ignorance  to  persuade  Maurice 
that  all  was  not  desperate,  that  his  position  offered  resources  that 
he  was  not  himself  aware  of,  and  that  it  only  required  to  be 
freed  from  its  entanglements.  The  head  mason  was  like  all  who 
affect  to  despise  writing  and  ciphering ;  in  reality,  he  attached  a 
secret  power  to  them,  before  which  every  thing  would  give  way. 
"We  succeeded  then  in  bringing  him  back  with  us,  if  not  consoled, 
at  least  encouraged. 

In  truth,  the  danger  was  only  delayed.  I  knew  that  bad 
thoughts  would  return  the  next  day.  Above  all,  I  feared  the 
sort  of  shame  that  follows  abortive  attempts  at  suicide.     A^iaasv 
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returns  to  his  first  porpdise  from  fear  of  letting  it  i>e  fihon^ 
that  he  has  been  a  coward ;  he  looks  upon  death  as  the  only  meaoB 
of  proving  his  courage,  and  he  makes  it  a  point  of  honour  to  kill 
himself 

I  warned  Qenevieve  of  this,  who  promised  to  keep  a  Tigiknt 
watch.  To  say  the  truth,  she  alone  could  do  it  without  initit- 
ing  Maurice;  honest  hearts  have  no  strength  against  either  women 
or  children. 

As  for  me,  I  had  to  see  what  oould  be  done  to  prevent  a  oiaah. 
I  spent  part  of  the  night  in  verifying  the  head  mason's  baknoe- 
sheet,  with  the  help  of  his  documents  and  memorandums;  bat  it 
was  in  vain  I  turned  the  figures  and  calculated  them  over  again— 
the  deficit  always  remained  nearly  the  same.  By  oontinuing  the 
business  in  which  he  was  engaged,  there  was  a  ohanoe  of  retris^ 
ing  every  thing,  and,  in  the  slang  of  the  trade,  of  cuUing  afigm%i 
but  for  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  money  or  credit,  and  when 
could  they  be  found  ? 

In  vain  I  racked  my  brain;  no  way  could  I  think  o£  I  tried, 
however,  the  next  day;  but  all  my  attempts  were  useless:  I WM 
sent  from  one  to  another  with  harsh  rebuffs.  People  thought  me 
implicated  in  Maurice*s  affairs,  as  I  took  them  so  much  to  hearty 
and  I  injured  myself  without  serving  him. 

Nevertheless  I  persisted;  for  I  was  determined  to  do  my  dntf 
to  the  end.  Silent  despondency  had  come  over  the  head  mason, 
and  I  could  not  hope  for  any  help  or  exertion  from  him.  When 
I  tried  to  put  him  in  good  spirits  again,  he  simply  said  to  me-* 

" My  hamstrings  are  cut;  leave  me  alone  !" 

And  nothing  more  could  I  get.  I  had  come  to  my  wits*  end; 
when  I  recollected  the  rich  contractor  who  had  formerly  enoon* 
raged  me  to  educate  myself.  I  had  often  thought  of  him  in  my  own 
difficulties,  but  would  not  ask  help  of  him.  I  always  remea- 
bered  our  first  interview,  in  which  he  had  proved  to  me  that  suc- 
cess was  the  reward  of  energy  and  talent.  To  go  to  him  and 
ccmfen  that  I  had  £uled,  was  to  own  that  I  had  been  eiibv 
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careless  or  incapable ;  right  or  wrong,  1  had  always  avoided  this 
on  my  own  account :  I  had  fewer  scruples  with  regard  to  Maurice. 

I  feared  that  the  millionnaire  had  forgotten  my  face,  but  he  re- 
cognised me  at  first  sight.  That  was  something;  however  I 
hesitated  when  I  had  to  explain  the  cause  of  my  visit.  I  had 
well  prepared  what  I  had  to  say,  but  at  the  moment  of  telling  it 
I  became  confused;  the  contractor  understood  that  I  was  in  dif- 
ficulties, and  that  I  came  to  ask  him  for  money.  I  saw  him  frown 
and  compress  his  lips,  like  a  man  who  begins  to  distrust ;  this 
suddenly  restored  my  courage. 

"  Pray,  observe  that  I  do  not  come  for  myself,"  cried  I ;  "  but 
for  an  honest  friend,  who  has  been  almost  a  father  to  me,  and 
whom  you  know — father  Maurice.  He  does  not  ask  you  either 
to  advance  him  money  or  to  give  it  to  him,  but  only  to  save  him 
fix>m  the  shame  of  bankruptcy,  without  injuring  yourself.  It 
will  be  a  good  action,  which  perhaps  may  bring  you  nothing,  but 
which  will  neither  cost  you  any  thing." 

"  Let  us  see  about  it,"  said  the  contractor,  continuing  to  look 
at  me. 

I  then  explained  shortly  the  whole  business  to  him,  without 
making  a  speech,  but  without  losing  the  thread  of  my  discourse, 
and  like  a  capitalist  who  discusses  afiGsdrs  with  an  equal.  The  force 
of  my  spirit  had  raised  me  above  myself.  He  heard  every  thing, 
made  several  questions,  demanded  the  vouchers,  and  told  me  to 
return  the  next  day. 

I  went  away  quite  hopeless.  The  thing  seemed  to  me  too 
clear  for  him  to  put  off  his  answer,  if  he  had  meant  to  accept  it. 
The  delay  could  certainly  have  no  other  object  than  to  give  his 
refusal  a  semblance  of  consideration.  However,  I  returned  at 
the  appointed  hour. 

'*  I  have  examined  every  thing,"  said  the  contractor.  **  Your 
calculations  are  right ;  I  take  the  business  on  myself.  You  may 
tell  Maurice  to  come  and  see  me ;  he  is  an  honest  man,  and  we 
will  find  him  an  employment  that  will  satisfy  him." 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

We  leave  Paris.— A  new  Abode. — The  Head  Mason  of  MontmoreDCj.~AB 
Honest  Man's  Revenge. — The  Good  that  may  be  gathered  fit>m  an  In- 
firmity.—All  Goes  WelL 

After  the  departure  of  friend  Maurice,  I  busied  myself  about 
finishing  my  own  affairs.  Judgment  had  at  last  been  pronooDr 
oed,  and  I  was  able  to  clear  myself. 

When  all  my  debts  were  paid,  nothing  was  left  but  stamped 
paper!  I  had  fulfilled  all  my  contracts;  but  I  was  rained  for 
the  second  time. 

I  was  going  to  take  up  the  trowel  again,  when  an  architect 
under  whom  T  had  worked,  proposed  to  me  to  leave  Paris,  and 
settle  myself  at  Montmorency.  He  answered  for  plenty  of  woA 
for  me  during  the  season,  and  promised  to  push  me  on. 

^' It  is  a  good  place,**  said  he;  "  there  is  only  one  head  mason, 
who  is  a  clever  workman,  but  churlish,  and  he  is  only  employed  for 
want  of  a  better.  With  a  little  exertion,  the  better  part  of  the 
work  will  come  to  you.  Here  you  will  always  vegetate  among 
the  great  contractors,  who  overwhelm  you;  it  is  better  to  be  a 
tree  among  the  bushes,  than  a  bush  in  the  forest." 

I  understood  this  reasoning  too  well  to  hesitate,  and  soon  all 
was  settled.  The  architect  took  me  to  the  works  at  Montmo- 
rency, showed  me  what  I  ought  to  do;  and  I  returned  to  Paris 
for  Gonevieve. 

The  moment  of  departure  was  painful  to  me;  it  was  the  first 

time  I  had  left  the  great  city !     I  was  as  used  to  its  mud  and  its 

pavements,  as  the  peasant  to  green  grass  or  the  perfume  of  hay. 

I  had  my  accustomed  atteeta  NT\iet^\  ^^asft^  \Jcka  <ift.y ;  my  eye 

was  used  to  the  people  mi^l  t'laa  Vo\xafift\\i^\^^'ij,\ii&i^«^ 
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thing  had  become  a  part  of  myself;  to  leave  Paris,  was  to  break 
up  my  pleasures,  my  associations,  my  whole  life,  at  once! 

Those  of  the  neighbours  who  had  known  us  for  long,  came  to 
their  doors  to  wish  us  good-bye;  some  of  them  pitied  us!  This 
made  me  put  on  a  good  fe.ce,  and  I  smiled  when  I  parted  from 
them.  I  would  not  for  the  world  have  let  them  see  my  sorrow; 
I  felt  much  the  humiliation  of  this  necessary  departure;  it 
proved  that  bad  luck  had  the  mastery  of  me,  and  I  protested 
against  my  defeat  by  seeming  not  to  be  aware  of  it. 

As  for  Grenevieve,  who  regretted  it  less,  she  did  not  dream  of 
hiding  her  tears.  The  poor  woman,  loaded  with  baskets  and 
parcelsy  replied  to  all  the  parting  greetings  and  good  wishes  by 
thanks,  mixed  with  sighs.  She  stopped  at  every  door  to  give 
the  children  a  last  kiss !  I  grew  impatient  at  the  delay,  and  I 
walked  on  whistling,  that  I  might  look  unconcerned.  At  last, 
at  the  turn  of  tlie  street,  and  when  the  last  house  in  our  suburb 
had  disappeared,  I  breathed  more  freely.  Grenevieve  had  re- 
joined me;  we  both  got  into  the  cart  which  held  our  humble 
furniture,  and  took  the  road  to  Montmorency. 

During  our  journey,  God  knows  how  many  silent  impreca- 
tions I  directed  against  the  slowness  of  the  horse,  and  the  fre- 
quent baitings  of  the  driver!  My  blood  boiled  in  my  vdns; 
however  I  held  my  tongue,  for  I  was  afraid,  if  I  spoke,  to  say 
too  much.  Genevieve  did  the  same;  at  last,  at  the  close  of  day, 
we  arrived  at  Montmorency. 

The  little  lodging  I  had  taken  was  at  the  end  of  the  village, 
in  a  narrow  lane,  where  the  cart  could  hardly  pass.  I  opened  the 
4oor  sorrowfully,  and  signed  to  Genevieve  to  come  in ;  then  I  went 
back  to  help  the  driver  to  take  out  the  things,  for  I  could  not  see 
the  poor  woman's  disappointment  at  our  miserable  habitation. 

Without  doubt  she  understood  what  I  felt ;  for  she  soon  appear- 
ed again  at  the  doorway  smiling,  and  declaring  that  we  should 
be  settled  there  as  well  as  we  could  wish.     She  herself  helped  to 
(aurry  and  put  every  thing  in  order,     ^ight  \i«A  ^^oafe^Va."^V^sft. 
we  had  done.     The  driver  set  off  agarn^  and  ^©  "were  VSfe  ^^"^^ 
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Oar  lodging  consisted  of  the  ground  floor,  which  was  lower  than 
the  road.  It  had  once  been  paved  with  sqoare  tiles ;  bat^  brok»Q 
as  they  were  then,  thej  formed  a  sort  of  Qneren  and  nraddj 
macadamized  floor.  A  small  window,  looking  on  the  neighboiu^ 
ing  coort^  let  in  the  smell  of  a  dunghill;  and  a  high  chimney, 
nearly  as  wide  *  as  the  end  of  the  house,  sent  down  blonds  of 
smoke. 

I  contemplated  this  miserable  little  room  in  a  sort  of  stapor. 
Whether  it  was  that  I  had  formed  a  wrong  opinion  of  it  at  flnt 
sight,  or  that  I  was  in  a  different  humour,  I  know  not;  bat  I 
now  noticed  an  unwholesome  and  ruinous  appearance^  which  had 
not  struck  md  so  much  at  first. 

Our  furniture,  which  was  now  brought  in,  and  6V«n  Gene- 
▼ieve's  presence,  instead  of  enlivening  it,  seemed  to  have  made  it 
more  gloomy.  Our  lodging  had  now  received  all  the  embellisli- 
ment  which  was  possible,  but  it  still  showed  itself  with  a  dis- 
tinct ugliness,  about  which  there  could  be  no  possible  doubt. 

Genevieve  felt  an  uneasy  sensation,  which  she  could  not  hide^ 
in  spite  of  her  eflbrts  to  appear  satisfied.  She  was  sitting  by 
the  fire,  her  two  elbows  on  her  knees,  and  looking  straight  before 
her.  I  was  standing  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  with  my 
arms  crossed.  A  little  candle  flickering  in  a  tin  candlestid^^ 
only  gave  us  light  enough  to  perceive  our  melancholy  state. 
Genevieve  was  the  first  to  shake  off  this  dejection;  she  got  up 
with  a  sigh,  looked  for  the  basket  of  provisions  she  had  brought 
fix)m  Paris,  and  began  to  lay  the  cloth,  but  there  was  not  bread 
enough.     I  went  out  to  buy  some. 

The  baker's  shop  was  at  some  distance;  when  I  went  in,  there 
were  several  of  the  neighbours  collected  roomd  the  door :  they 
seemed  to  be  listening  to  a  portly  man,  who  was  speaking  veiy 
loud  and  angrily.  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  him  at  fin*> 
and  I  was  waiting  for  the  loaf  they  had  gone  to  get  for  me  in 
the  back  shop,  when  I  heard  my  name  pronounced  by  the  big  man. 

^fiis  name  is  Pierre  Henry,  «ii<i\L<^  S&  <2a2&s^  TKtSbriot^'*  cried 
Aa;  ^  but  the  devil  wring  my  u«k\i\^oTi^^wMQ!«^^sMk^tt^ 
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The  Stourved!    If  I  have  to  sell  mj  last  shirt,  I  will  serre  him 
tricks  enough  to  settle  him!'* 

''  Tes,  indeed,  if  we  let  the  Parisians  settle  themselves  in  the 
country,  they  will  come  and  take  the  bread  out  of  our  very 
mouths,'*  observed  a  neighbour,  who,  by  his  black  hands,  I  saw 
was  an  ironsmith. 

"  Without  reckoning  that  they  always  end  by  being  bankrupt," 
added  the- grocer,  "as  you  may  see  by  the  watchmaker  in  the 
great  square,  who  is  gone  off  without  paying  me." 

^'  And  you  need  not  expect  the  new  builder  will  have  a  better 
memory,"  resumed  the  big  man;  "it's  my  idea  that  he  is  some 
sharper  come  here  to  hide  himself  frcmi  the  police." 

I  had  heard  every  thing  till  then,  without  knowing  whether 
I  shoxdd  seeiQL  to  have  heard  it;  bat  at  these  last  words  the 
blood  rushed  to  my  £ice,  and  I  turned  again  towards  the  door. 

"  Pierre  Henry  has  no  need  to  hide  himself  from  any  one!" 
med  I;  "and,  to  prove  it,  it  is  he  who  speaks  to  you." 

There  was  a  general  movement  among  the  spectators.  The 
big  man  advanced  nearer  from  the  doorway. 

**  Ah  1  ah !  see,  here's  the  bird  then !"  said  he  insolently,  look- 
ing me  in  the  face ;  "  well,  by  his  feathers  I  shouM  not  have  taken 
lum  for  a  town-bred  builder ;  he  looks  rather  like  a  simpleton  1" 

"  You  shall  see  by  his  work  what  he  can  do,"  replied  I  quickly; 
•'insults  only  show  jealousy  or  spite:  the  workman  must  be 
judged  by  his  work." 

"  It  remains  to  be  proved  if  your  work  is  wanted,"  said  the 
master  mason  rudely;  "you  have  taken  one  customer  from  me, 
but  if  you  take  a  second,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Jean  Ferou^  I 
-will  break  your  back  the  first  opportunity." 

I  felt  myself  growing  pale,  not  from  fear,  but  from  anger. 
His  great  fe^ce  flushed  with  rage,  and  his  little  grey  eyes  flashing 
forth  threats,  made  my  blood  boil;  I  looked  the  master- 
builder  full  in  the  fiice. 

"We  shall  see  that!  Master  Ferou,"  saidl*^  "ipeo^<b  «3c^  ^^^ 
sXwajrs  bo  willing  to  hare  their  backs  broken.     1  "Vsjk^t^  «J^ac^»^ 
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defended  my  hide  against  more  than  one  quarrelsome  fillow;  and 
I  hope  I  shall  not  leave  it  at  Montmorency." 

*'  Well,  all  in  good  time  1 "  cried  the  mason,  taking  up  his  cap ; 
**we  shall  see  what  you  can  do  with  your  fists  1  The  devil  take 
me  if  I  will  not  have  satisfaction ;  it  shall  not  be  said  that  Jean 
Ferou  let  a  Paris  mud-mason  cut  the  ground  from  under  liis 
feetr 

I  did  not  answer ;  anger  overpowered  me,  and  I  felt  ready  to 
burst.  I  hastily  took  the  bread  I  had  come  for,  and  I  was 
going  away  when  the  baker  called  out  for  his  money.  I  replied 
that  I  had  put  it  on  the  counter,  but  the  shopman  declared  he 
had  taken  nothing.  Then  a  dispute  followed,  which  the  master 
mason  did  not  fail  to  exasperate  by  his  interference.  As  my 
honour  was  implicated,  I  persisted  firmly  in  my  assertion.  At 
the  height  of  the  quarrel,  a  little  girl  who  was  present  dedared, 
in  an  under  tone,  that  I  had  the  money  hid  in  my  hand.  I 
opened  my  hand  directly, — ^it  was  the  truth!  I  had  in  my 
agitation  taken  the  twelve  sous  piece  &om  the  counter,  and  was 
unconsciously  carrying  it  away  with  me. 

The  sensation  which  followed  among  the  spectators  made  me 
giddy.  I  tried  to  stanmier  forth  an  explanation;  but  I  became 
confused  by  perceiving  that  I  was  suspected.  I  was  unknown, 
surrounded  by  people  ill-disposed  towards  me,  without  any  way 
of  proving  my  fault  to  have  been  involuntary :  I  knew  that  all 
self-defence  would  be  useless;  so,  suddenly  cutting  the  matter 
short,  I  paid  the  shopman,  and  was  going  away. 

The  master  mason  was  standing  in  the  opening  of  the  door, 
one  shoulder  against  the  sill,  and  his  feet  stretched  out  to  the 
opposite  side;  he  eyed  me  with  a  sneer — 

"  Lost  the  trick  I "  said  he  ironically ;  "  for  to-day  we  must  pay 
the  regular  price  for  our  bread!" 

*'Let  me  pjfes!"  cried  I,  losing  all  patience. 

"  What !  what ! "  said  he,  in  a  still  more  provoking  tone.  **  They 
will  8&y  that  the  Paris  ^exi^Afimwi  aeema  to  be  putting  himself 
fn  a  passion!" 
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^  The  Faiis  gentleman  has  had  enough  of  jour  insults/*  repltod 
I,  trembling  with  rage;  ''and  you  must  make  room  for  him." 

*'  Indeed!  and  what  if  I  will  not!" 

"  Then  he  will  make  you." 

"Oh  yes!  we  will  see  thatl" 

I  went  resolutely  up  to  him ;  he  still  remained  leaning  against 
the  wall  with  his  arms  folded. 

**  Jean  Ferou,  will  you  let  me  go  by  ?  *'  cried  I,  clenching  my  fists. 

"No I"  said  he,  with  a  sneer. 

I  seized  him  by  the  arm,  and  pushed  him  violently,  to  force 
him  to  let  me  pass. 

Doubtless  he  did  not  expect  such  presumption,  for  he  was  on 
the  point  of  losing  his  balance;  but  he  recovered  himself  imme- 
diately^ with  an  oath,  turned  to  me  with  his  arm  raised,  and 
struck  me  a  blow  on  the  forehead  which  nearly  stimned  me. 

I  tried,  however,  to  defend  myselj^  and  the  fight  went  on, 
until  I  fell  against  the  threshold,  dragging  the  master  mason 
down  with  me. 

As  I  fell  beneath  him,  I  soon  felt  both  his  knees  on  my  breast, 
while  with  his  fists  he  struck  mo  in  the  fiice.  The  spectators 
had  let  us  alone  tiU  then;  but  they  now  determined  to  separate 
us.  They  tore  me  with  difficulty  from  Master  Ferou,  put  the 
bread  that  I  had  bought  into  my  hand,  showed  me  my  way,  and 
mechanically  I  took  the  road  to  my  lodgings. 

I  went  on  like  a  drunken  man;  I  was  aching  in  all  my  limbs, 
and  grieved  to  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I  slackened  my  pace 
when  I  got  in  sight  of  the  house,  for  fear  of  being  questioned  by 
Grenevieve,  when  she  saw  my  bruised  and  bloody  face.  I  could 
not  endure  the  idea  of  telling  her  of  the  mortifications  I  had 
just  received.  Happily  she  had  given  way  to  the  fatigues  of  the 
day,  and  I  found  her  in  bed,  and  asleep. 

I  made  haste  to  extinguish  the  candle,  which  was  still  burning, 
and  to  go  to  bed.     But  in  vain  I  tried  to  sleep;  I  was  consumed 
by  a  sullen  rage.     Hatred  towards  the  head  maao^L  \^^  \ai&ssa. 
possession  of  me,    I  wished  him  now  afl.  ^"^  esrii  ^Jaa.XjV^'^^oa^ 
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wighed  to  do  me;  I  tried  to  think  of  some  way  in  wliidi  I 
could  harm  him,  and  revenge  myself;  there  was  nothing  else  thftt 
I  cared  for:  I  silently  prayed  for  the  help  of  Gk>d  against mj 
enemy.  Beflection,  instead  of  calming  me,  excited  my  evil 
thoughts  more  and  more ;  my  anger  was  like  a  pit,  which  heoQmes 
deeper  the  more  it  is  worked. 

If  at  intervals  I  slept,  it  was  only  to  dream  of  my  anger. 
Sometimes  I  saw  Master  Ferou  ruined,  with  a  beggar^s  widlet 
on  his  back;  sometimes  I  held  him  under  me,  as  he  had  hinuelf 
held  me,  and  I  forced  him  to  cry  to  me  for  mercy;  at  other  times 
I  saw  him  handcuffed,  and  between  four  policemen,  who  were 
taking  him  to  prison  for  thefb,  and  I  gave  him  back  all  his  inso- 
lent abuse. 

In  the  middle  of  one  of  these  broken  dreams,  denevieve  sud- 
denly awoke  me.    I  started  up  in  bed.    A  bright  light  illuminated 
our  room;  we  heard  without  an  uproar  of  voices,  and  the  noise 
of  people  running;  then  the  cry  of  Fire! 
I  jumj)ed  out  of  bed,  hastily  dressed  myself,  and  went  out 
Two  men  were  running  across  the  street. 
''Where  is  the  fire?"  asked  L 

"  In  Jean  Ferou*s  workyard,"  they  answered  both  together. 
I  stopped,  struck  with  wonder.     It  seemed  as  if  God  had 
heard  my  prayers,  and  had  taken  upon  Himself  to  avenge  me. 

I  must  now  confess  that  my  first  feeling  was  of  satis&otios, 
but  it  only  lasted  an  instant;  immediately  afterwards  I  blushed 
for  myself. 

"When  my  good  feelings  returned,  I  thought'that  it  was  more 
incuinbcut  on  me,  than  on  any  one  else,  to  bring  help  to  the 
master  mason,  and  to  make  up  by  my  acts  for  my  evil  wishes. 
This  thought  wont  through  my  heart  like  a  flash  of  fire;  I 
rushed  into  tho  crowd  of  people  who  were  passing,  and  arrived 
at  Fcrou's  work-yard. 

Tho  fire  had  first  begun  in  an  outhouse,  and  had  soon  spread 

to  all  tho  rest.     At  tke  momcvi^.  o^  tk^  tvrvivul,  the  accomulatioii 

of  timber  and  wood-work  so\3cx\v5i  \}i\^\iO>aaa  io^ttsi^  ^s^  ^^«5M 
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K3i£  flames,  which  prevented  any  one  reaching  it.  Workmen  were 
inmning  through  the  smoke,  remoying  the  things  on  fire.  I 
joined  them,  and  we  succeeded  in  opening  a  passage  to  the  house. 
When  we  got  up  to  it,  we  found  it  closed.  Some  roices  called 
out  that  Jean  Ferou  might  be  at  his  brother's  at  Andilly,  but 
many  others  replied  that  they  had  met  him  that  very  evening 
in  the  village ;  one  of  them  had  even  seen  him  go  home  half  tipsy, 
with  a  bottle  in  his  hand.  Without  doubt  he  had  heard  nothing, 
being  drunk  and  fast  asleep. 

In  the  mean  time  the  danger  became  more  and  more  pressing. 
The  fire,  which  had  spread  behind,  had  already  caught  the  roof 
of  the  porch.  We  knocked  in  vain  at  the  festened  door,  and 
called  the  master  mason  with  all  the  sti-ength  of  our  limgs; 
theVe  was  no  reply. 

At  this  moment  a  frightful  crackling  was  heard  over  our 
heads,  and  the  loose  tiles  began  to  fall  amidst  a  shower  of 
charcoal;  the  roof  had  caught  fire.  Every  body  took  to  their 
heels.  I  rushed  with  the  others  towards  the  other  end  of  the 
work-yard,  when  a  loud  cry  behind  me  stopped  me  short.  I 
turned  round;  Jean  Ferou  was  at  last  awake,  and  had  just 
appeared  at  one  of  the  windows. 

He  was  stiU  only  half  roused  out  of  his  drunken  sleep,  and 
he  looked  around  with  exclamations  of  terror,  but  without 
tippearing  properly  to  understand  what  was  going  on.  Every 
voice  called  out  to  him  at  the  same  time  to  come  down  and 
escape;  but  the  unhappy  man,  apparently  out  of  his  senses, 
continued  to  look  at  the  flames,  which  were  blazing  across  the 
work-yard,  repeating  in  a  doleful  voice:  "The  fire!  the  fire!" 

Two  or  three  of  us  decided  to  go  back  to  the  house.  The  fire 
was  already  beginning  to  catch  the  floor.  We  warned  the 
master  mason  that  the  least  delay  might  cost  him  his  life.  He 
seemed  at  last  to  comprehend  it;  for  he  quickly  went  in,  as  if  he 
were  resolved  to  reach  the  door,  and  we  came  nearer  to  help 
him.  By  the  sparks  of  fire  which  burst  out  tToxoTi^  M^afe  VoAo^  - 
Bhutters  on  the  groxmd  floor,  we  knew  t\i.a\i  \Xv^  ^assie^  \i»i^^ 
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Oftught  tho  lower  story,  m  well  an  the  top.    Jeaa  Ferou  knni 

reappeared  at  the  window,  crying  out  that  the  ttairoaae  wat  oa 
flre,  and  aitking  for  a  ladder.  Some  of  the  people  ran  to  look  for 
one;  but  in  the  middle  of  all  the  oouf\iMion  and  deatruotion,  H 
wan  doubted  if  thuy  would  iind  one  in  time.  The  fire  rapidly 
inoreaned  ou  the  ground  floor;  iuMtead  of  craokling^  the  fllamii 
began  to  roar  witliin  like  a  furnace.  Jean  Ferou  wm  aitride 
on  the  window-Hill,  with  a  load  of  paper»  and  baga  of  monej, 
and  crying  out  for  Homu  one  to  help  him  to  get  down;  bat  thoM 
who  were  there,  either  iVom  inability  or  fear,  did  not  mova  I 
felt  all  of  a  Hudden  seiised  with  rcMoluto  courage;  tlie  thought  of 
danger  vauinhed :  I  only  Haw  a  man  to  nave. 

I  ran  to  one  of  the  windowH  on  the  ground  floor,  axid,  with 
the  help  of  the  HliutterH,  I  reached  tho  flooring  of  the  flrat  atoiy. 
There,  mj  Hhouldurn  were  nearly  ou  a  level  with  the  maiter 
maHon*H  feet;  I  called  out  to  him  to  ntep  upon  them.  J«ft& 
Forou,  who  woh  now  Hobered  by  fHght,  did  not  make  me  hhj  it 
twice;  ho  throw  IiIm  feet  over  tho  window-Hill,  and  alid  down 
to  me.  At  ilnit  I  lont  my  balance  with  his  weight,  and  I 
tottorod;  but,  catching  to  tho  wall  ag^tiu,  I  dug  my  naila  into  tho 
JoiutH  of  tho  Htonuri,  to  which  I  clung  by  a  great  effort  of 
Htrongthj  and  tho  maHon,  UHing  my  body  an  a  ladder,  reaohod 
tlxo  ground  without  acciduut. 

It  wan  only  when  I  joined  him  again  that  he  rooogniaed  ma 
He  drew  back  thi*eo  ntepM,  lifted  Iuh  hand  to  bin  forehead,  and, 
afbor  having  Mtammcrod  out  Home  wordn  which  I  ooiUd  not 
undcrritand,  he  Hat  down  on  tho  end  of  a  beam  whidi  wai  itill 
Huioking.  Ifo  wiiH  overcome  by  ho  many  eventa,  one  upon 
another — ^lio  had  not  nti^ongth  for  explanatitm  or  thanks. 

JMrhapM  ho  wanted  the  will,  too.  Joan  l^crou*a  waa  a  heart 
into  which  it  wtiH  oh  didlcult  for  a  good  folding  to  enter,  u  i 
wedge  into  Htoiio.  Ho  had  ovou  need  of  an  ofl()rt  not  to  beha^'O  to 
you  aH  an  cnoiay.  Hin  wife  had  boon  obliged  to  leave  him,  alUr 
eiglitocn  yoara  of  tonuout  and  patitnico;  IiIh  children  hail  bom 
driven  from  home  to  goit  t\vciAt\»tv:^^\  ^\\\Qiv\%>ik\xt»x^rM2  and  of  all 
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those  with  whom  he  had  liyed  and  worked,  not  one  was  his 
£riend« 

He  had  become  indebted  to  me  since  the  fire  in  the  work-yard, 
and  gave  up  doing  me  harm,  but  that  was  alL  Whenever  I 
met  him,  he  passed  straight  on  as  if  he  had  neyer  seen  me.  If 
they  spoke  of  me  to  him,  he  either  said  nothing,  or  went  quickly 
away :  the  bear  had  only  left  off  biting  without  being  tamed. 

Happily  those  who  were  witnesses  of  the  sendee  I  had  done 
him,  made  me  amends  for  his  coldness.  They  maide  known  how 
I  had  behaved  to  the  master  mason,  and  they  liked  me  so  much 
the  more,  when  they  learnt  at  the  same  time  what  I  had  suffered 
from  him  that  evening.  Only  to  have  done  my  duty  seemed 
generosity  to  them,  and  each  paid  me  in  esteem,  what  Jean 
Ferou  refused  me  in  gratitude. 

A  chance  meeting  also  gave  me  courage,  and  taught  me  a  lesson. 

At  that  time  there  was,  on  the  roadside  leading  from  the  town 
of  Sarcelles  to  Ecouen,  a  small  thatched  house,  with  a  little 
garden  in  front,  where  fruit,  vegetables,  and  flowers  were  planted 
without  any  order,  but  not  without  taste.  There  lived  a  poor 
working-man,  whose  acquaintance  I  made  by  chance,  and  who 
was  a  pattern  for  me. 

He  was  a  foundlings  first  brought  up  in  a  charitable  conventy 
and  afterwards,  having  nothing  else  to  depend  upon,  obliged  to 
live  by  the  coarsest  work.  Though  deformed,  wretched,  and 
£[>r8aken,  he  had  been  able  to  make  up^  by  a  hearty  good-will,  for 
all  these  deficiencies.  At  first  he  was  employed  for  his  energy, 
but  gradually  his  energy  turned  into  abiHty.  His  perseverance 
served  instead  of  strength;  his  application  instead  of  skill;  and^ 
like  the  tortoise  in  the  fable,  he  always  arrived  at  the  end  before 
the  hares,  who  had  reckoned  too  much  upon  their  nimbleness. 

But  God  had  laid  an  infirmity  upon  him,  which  seemed  to  fill 
up  the  measure  of  his  misfortunes.  Francis  was  afflicted  with  a 
oonfiised  stuttering,  which  one  could  not  hear  without  laughing. 
Ab  a  child,  he  had  been  a  constant  butt  for  the  jokes  of  his 
companions,  and,  when  he  grew  older,  lie\)ecam^VJck<b  wfiwawsas^ 
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of  the  lads  and  young  girls.  To  avoid  their  jokes^  he  £»hid 
himself  to  speak  unless  it  was  indispensable;  and  in  partifls  of 
pleasure  he  submitted  to  fill  the  part  of  a  mute,  so  morti^riiig 
to  our  vanity. 

But  as  he  required  an  excuse  for  silence,  he  learnt  to  tn<Aft 
coarse  baskets  of  a  basket-maker,  and  used  to  take  his  woik  to 
the  winter  parties  round  the  fire,  and  the  summer  gossijHng  oak- 
Bide  the  doors.  While  the  other  young  people  were  smoking 
laughing^  and  talking,  with  their  elbows  on  their  kneee^  he 
plaited  his  osiers  in  silence.  At  first  they  had  joked  him  on 
what  they  called  his  mania,  but  afterwards  custom  prewntad 
them  from  noticing  it. 

Francis's  affliction  had  thus  induced  him  to  employ  those  hofois 
usefully  which  were  lost  to  his  companions.  -  He  profited  firwoi 
it  in  another  way.  His  half-tied  tongue  was  spared  all  usekss 
action;  he  only  spoke  when  he  had  something  to  say,  so  for  the 
most  part  he  remained  silent.  But  in  this  state  of  forced  con- 
templation, his  mind  slowly  ripened;  he  followed  each  of  Ina 
thoughts  attentively  and  without  distraction,  he  recollected  and 
meditated  upon  those  which  he  heard  pass  between  other  peopk 

The  sale  of  his  baskets  in  the  country  increased  his  savings  lij 
little  and  little.  His  infirmity  kept  him  apart  from  the  lads  of 
the  village,  and  he  thus  escaped  temptations  to  spend  what  he  hsd 
thus  saved.  After  some  years  he  was  rich  enough  to  buy  a  bit 
of  land  which  he  cultivated  in  his  leisure  moments,  and  the  pn>- 
duce  of  which  was  even  more  profitable  to  him  than  his  packetn 
He  then  thought  of  building  himself  a  house. 

The  little  cottage  rose  slowly  but  surely;  at  last  it  was  covered 
in,  and  the  new  owner  could  sleep  under  a  roof  of  his  own. 

All  this  had  taken  ten  years !  Francis  took  ten  more  to  com* 
plete  his  work,  and  round  off  his  domain.  He  dug  a  well,  planted 
fruit-trees,  collected  beas,  which  multiplied  their  swarms^  and 
bought  two  other  fields,  which  he  made  his  meadow  and  his 
orchard.  When  I  saw  him,  he  had  cleared  the  difilcult  ditdi 
wluch  separates  poverty  ^om  eeja^^V^^  cxsvi\.\  ^^st^  \x^  ^ausdfim  a 
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few  fruit-trees  for  the  sake  of  a  grass  plat,  and  some  ears  of  com. 
for  rose-trees.  His  cottage,  shaded  by  acacias,  looked  from  the 
road,  like  a  hive  in  a  bed  of  flowers. 

It  was  then  he  told  me  what  I  have  just  related,  not  in  a 
breath,  but  in  short  and  often  interrupted  answers.  Although 
Francis  was  no  longer  in  want,  he  went  on  weaving  his  baskets 
as  an  occupation,  and  that  he  might  have  the  right  of  not  speak- 
ing. One  day  as  I  was  going  over  his  domain,  and  I  was  express- 
ing my  admiration  at  so  much  order,  perseverance,  and  activity — 

"  The  merit  is  not  mine,  but  God's,  who  has  taken  the  liberty 
of  speech  from  me,''  replied  Francis,  with  a  smile.  ^  As  I  was  not , 
able  to  lose  my  time  in  talking,  I  have  employed  it  in  working. 
Our  life  depends  much  more  on  our  will  than  on  our  advantages  ; 
and  you  yourself  see  here  what  profit  may  he  gathered  from  an 
inJmtwJUyr 

I  profited  from  Francis's  example,  and  accustomed  myself  not 
to  waste  a  moment.  As  for  Grenevieve,  she  took  in  washing  for 
some  neighbouring  families.  Every  thing  succeeded.  .Work, 
crowded  in  npon  me,  as  the  architect  had  foreseen.  After  a  con- 
test of  two  years,  the  master  mason  siiddeioly  left  the  place  with- 
out saying  any  thing,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  him  since. 

A  son  and  a  daughter  soon  consoled  us  for  the  loss  of  our  flist 
child.  Our  home  was  filled  with  love,  joy,  comfort,  and  health. 
Genevieve  was  singing  all  day;  the  children  throve  and  prattled; 
money  came  of  itself  into  our  money-box,  and  good  fortune  shone 
upon  us  as  brightly  as  the  sun.  I  may  say  that  this  time  was 
the  happiest  of  all  my  life;  for  it  was  that  in  which  I  felt  most 
the  goodness  of  God.  In  general,  we  accustom  ourselves  to 
happiness,  and  we  look  for  it  as  our  due,  instead  of  receiving  it 
as  a  gift;  but  at  that  time  I  was  not  spoilt  by  Providence: 
I  had  still  in  my  mouth  the  bitter  taste  of  the  bread  of  poverty, 
and  that  made  the  sweet  flavour  of  the  bread  of  prosp^ty  the 
more  perceptible  to  me. 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 

Maurice  Re-i^peAn^~Tha  Choice  of  a  Oodfttther.— Oar  dftoghter  MariamMb— 
The  Architect. 

I  HAYB  scarcelj  any  reminiscences  left  of  the  first  five  yeaxsof 
our  life  at  Montmorency.  I  only  recollect  that  my  work  in- 
creased more  and  more,  and  that  those  who  looked  upon  me  with 
contempt  when  I  £rst  came,  now  did  not  pass  me  without  toudung 
their  hats.  From  henceforth  I  was  a  considerable  person  in  the 
place. 

I  rented  my  old  rival's  work-yard,  and  went  to  live  there  with 
Cbnevieve.  We  furnished  the  house,  repainted  the  old  ceilingi) 
provided  the  windows  with  white  curtains,  and  planted  chixu 
rose-trees  on  both  sides  of  the  door.  A  bit  of  ground  had  been 
turned  into  a  garden;  my  wife  planted  flowers,  and  hung 
the  linen  to  dry  in  it.  She  even  collected  a  stray  swarm  of  bees 
there,  from  which  by  degrees  we  had  several  hives. 

Our  son  and  daughter  were  growing  up  like  poplars,  running 
about  among  my  mouldings  and  chips,  and  chattering  enough  to 
put  the  birds  to  silence.  Peace  and  plenty  had  taken  up  their 
abode  in  our  home.  I  am  only  reminded  of  this  time  by  a  trouble 
which  soon  became  a  pleasure. 

It  was  at  the  birth  of  little  Marianne.  We  had  for  a  neigh- 
bour a  Paris  lady,  worth  a  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  at 
good  as  she  was  rich ;  a  true  friend  to  all  who  came  near  her.  I 
had  built  her  some  greenhouses  in  her  pleasuro-ground,much  to  h* 
satisfaction,  and  she  had,  moreover,  taken  a  fancy  to  Genevier^ 
who  washed  for  her;  therefore,  two  or  three  months  before  the 
birth  of  the  little  one,  she  hsid  pro^sed  to  be  its  godmother,  to 
which  its  mother  and  1  gcatei&aXVj  <^T^a«ii\A^ 
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The  child  was  bom,  seemed  likely  to  live^  and  I  was  eiijoying 
the  first  happj  moments^  when  Maurice  arrived. 

I  had  not  seen  the  master  mason  since  his  misfortunes  in 
business;  but  I  knew  he  had  an  easy  place  with  the  contractor 
who  had  engaged  him,  and  that  he  had  taken  to  life  again  with 
good  heart. 

In  &ct,  I  found  him  as  talkative,  as  jovial,  and  as  active  as  in 
better  days;  age  had  only  made  him  &,tter.  He  embraced  us 
three  times,  and  could  not  restrain  his  tears. 

**  I  saw  your  work-yard  as  I  came  in,"  said  he,  resting  his  two 
hands  on  my  shoulders,  and  with  his  eyes,  still' wet,  close  to 
mine;  "it  seems  that  all  goes  well,  my  boy — ^you  are  laying  up 
stores  for  your  old  age. — ^Weil  done,  my  brave  boy  1  The  success 
of  my  friends  does  me  good  T 

I  replied,  **  That  in  fact  every  thing  was  going  on  as  well  as  we 
could  wish,"  and  I  rapidly  described  my  situation  to  him.  He 
listened  to  me,  sitting  by  Genevieve's  bed,  our  little.Frederic  on 
his  knee,  and  looking  at  the  litUe  stranger,  which  was  sleeping  in 
its  cradle. 

"Come,  bravo ! "  cried  he,  when Ihad  done ; "  honest  people  must 
prosper  to  do  honour  to  the  all-good  God !  I  have  wished  much 
to  know  how  you  were,  and  that  is  why  I  have  asked  my  master 
for  a  few  days'  holiday." 

"  Then  you  will  stay  with  us  1 "  said  (Jenevieve  with  visible  grati- 
fication. 

"  If  you  approve,"  replied  Maurice.  "  In  the  first  place,  I  am 
come  to  see  you.  After  so  many  weeks'  separation,  I  hungered 
and  thirsted  after  this  neighbour  here!" 

He  took  my  hands  again. 

"  And  then,"  said  he,  turning  towards  my  wife,  "I  knew  the 
fiunily  was  about  to  increase,  and  I  got  a  scheme  into  my  head 
which  has  gladdened  me  for  the  last  three  months  I" 

"What  scheme  1"  asked  Genevieve. 

"  To  bring  you  a  godfether  for  the  baby," 

«  A  god&therf" 
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"  And  here  lie  is ! "  added  he,  striking  his  breast;  "  you  irill 
never  find  one  more  willing,  or  one  who  loves  you  better." 

Genevieve  could  not  avoid  starting;  we  ezbhanged  looks,  which 
Maurice  perceived. 

"  Am  I  come  too  latel"  asked  he,  "perhaps  yon  have  already 


"  A  godfather— no !"  stammered  the  mother;  "  we  have  onty  a 
godmother." 

"  Then  it's  all  right,**  resumed  the  master  mason ;  "  you  will  in- 
troduce me  to  her.  Don't  you  see  that  finding  myself  with  you 
again,  gives  nie  an  appetite  for  mirth.  We  most  amuse  ourselves 
to  death  1  I  must  have  a  pattern  christening,  with  sugar  pLums, 
as  much  Bordeaux  as  we  please,  and  fricasseed  rabbits!  Cornel 
I  hope  she  ia  tolerably  good-looking,  this  godmother.** 

I  replied  with  a  little  hesitation,  "  That  she  was  Madame 
Lefort,  our  rich  neighbour.** 

"  A  lady !  '*  repeated  Maurice.  "  Oh,  indeed  1  I  beg  your  par- 
don! Here's  an  honour  I  thenwemu3tbeonourP*ffandQ*8.  But 
never  fear;  one  knows  how  to  behave  when  it  is  required,  I 
shall  buy  a  pair  of  cotton  gloves.** 

Before  we  had  time  to  rej^y,  our  neighbour  herself  came  in. 

For  a  moment  I  was  quite  disconcerted.  Qenevieve  raised 
herself  up  in  bed.     Our  situation  was  truly  embarrassing. 

It  became  much  more  so  when  Madame  Lefort  reminded  us 
of  the  pn>mi8e  she  had  made  us,  and  said  slie  came  to  settle  with 
us  about  a  godfather. 

"  What  r*  cried  Maurice,  getting  up.  "  A  godfiitlierf  here  he 
is ! — ^I  am  just  come  from  Burgundy  on  purpose:  By  what  I 
see,  it  is  madamo  who  is  to  be  my  gossip.  Delighted  with  the 
honour !    We  must  settle  together  about  tlie  sugar  plums.** 

Madame  Lefort  looked  at  us  in  astonishment,   Genevieve 

became  very  red,  and  pulled  out  the  down  of  her  cotton  oount«> 

pane,  without  daring  to  raise  her  eyes; — ^there  was  a  long  ailenoe^ 

during  which  Maurice,  who  did  not  perceive  any  thing  amisa^ 

danced  Fi'ederio  on  his  knee  to  ^^  o\^  ^iii^v^- 
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Ride  to  Paris  away 
On  a  horse  of  grey : 
From  Paris  ride  back. 
On  a  horse  of  black. 

**  This  changes  efvery  thing/'  said  our  neighbour  at  last,  rather 
dryly ;  **  I  came  to  propose  to  name  the  child  with  my  brother,  the 
town-counseUor.  I  was  not  aware  that  you  had  made  your 
choice  without  my  knowledge." 

""Will  madame  excuse  us,"  replied  I;  "we  had  not  thought  of 
it ;  but  the  master  mason,  who  is  just  arrived,  has  proposed  it 
tons." 

"  And  we  meant  to  speak  to  you  about  it,  madam,"  added 
Genevieve. 

"  Stay!"  interrupted  Maurice,  who  at  last  perceived  our  em- 
barrassment; "  I  don't  wish  to  stand  in  any  one's  way!  What 
I  said  was  from  affection :  I  should  have  Hked  to  name  the  little 
one,  seeing  that  a  god-daughter  is  almost  a  daughter;  but  my 
good  wishes  must  not  do  her  harm,  and,  if  Pierre  Henry  thinks 
it  better,  don't  let  him  trouble  himself  with  me." 

He  had  got  up  to  go;  the  jovial  ex{»:ession  on  his  kind  face 
had  disappeared.  Genevieve  and  I  signed  to  him  together  to 
remain ;  we  had  at  once  taken  the  same  resolution. 

"  Stay!"  cried  I,  "  we  can  never  find  any  better  than  an  old 
friend  like  you." 

"  Madame  Lefort  will  say  the  same  when  she  knows  you," 
added  Grenevieve. 

And,  turning  to  our  neighbour  with  a  beseeching  smile— 

"  This  is  honest  Maurice,"  continued  she,  "  Pierre  Henry's  old 
protector,  of  whom  I  have  so  often  spoken  to  you,  madam;  he 
who  has  helped  him,  after  God,  to  be  an  honest  man.  "When  our 
mother  Madeleine  died,  he  conducted  the  funeral;  and  when  we 
were  married,  he  took  me  to  church.  He  has  always  been  with  us^ 
in  happiness  as  well  as  in  sorrow.  Madame  will  understand  that 
he  has  a  right  to  continue  his  office  of  protector  \a  o\i£  ^^dc^v^^q^"'  . 

"  Yon  are  right,"  said  Madame  Lefort,  "  'wVioa©  co\xxi\«Qa2M5fcVa.\ 
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regained  its  aerenitj :  new  Mends  must  not  take  the  jdace  of  old 
ones.     Mr.  Maurice,  we  will  name  the  child  together.** 

«  Well!"  cried  the  master  mason,  affected  to  tears,  ^'Isaid  that 
yon  were  a  good  woman  1  But  you  will  not  have  to  regret  what 
you  do;  foi^we  are  not  in  the  rough,  like  a  plank  before  it  is 
planed:  we  know  what  is  due  to  people  of  breeding.  Do  not 
fear,  madam;  you  will  be  satisfied  with  me." 

Our  neighbour  smiled,  and  changed  the  conversation.  She  wu 
very  civil  to  Maurice,  who,  after  she  was  gone,  declared  she  was 
the  Queen  of  the  great  folk.  As  for  us,  he  squeezed  our  hands 
in  his,  with  an  expression  of  such  gratitude  that  it  quite  af- 
fected me. 

"  Thanks,  my  Mends,"  said  he  in  a  voice  of  emotion ;  "  if  I  live  a 
hundred  years,  d'ye  see,  I  shall  never  forget  this  hour !  Tou  have 
not  been  ashamed  of  your  old  comrade,  and  for  him  you  have 
risked  the  loss  of  a  rich  protector.  That  is  honest  and  right: 
€k)d  will  reward  you  for  it !" 

The  christening  went  off  to  the  satis&ction  of  every  body. 
Maurice  with  the  manners  of  a  lord,  and  Madame  Lefort  not 
seeming  the  less  at  her  ease  with  such  a  godfather. 

After  he  had  spent  some  days  with  us,  the  master  mason  1^ 
us,  weU  pleased  with  every  body.  We  shed  tears  when  we  wished 
him  good-bye,  for  Maurice  never  expected  to  see  us  again. 

"  Here  we  take  leave  till  the  judgment-day,"  said  he;  **  but  it 
does  not  signify — our  last  meeting  will  have  been  happy.  ,  It  is 
not  so  common  a  thing,  you  know,  to  meet  again  after  a  long  ab- 
sence, and  to  part  without  either  having  any  thing  to  reproach 
the  other  with.  You,  my  children,  are  on  the  high-road  of  for- 
tune ;  do  not  overwork  the  horses,  but  go  quietly  on  your  way, 
taking  care  of  the  ruts.  I  leave  you  a  little  Christian  there^ 
who  will  recall  me  to  your  remembrance.  And  you,  Piecie 
Henry,  who  write  like  talking,  don't  be  an  idle  fellow  any  man, 
but  every  now  and  then  picture  to  me  in  a  letter  the  state 
of  four  household;  ranee  tlie  dovil  baa  invented  writings  we  aif 
bound  to  make  use  of  it."" 
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He  embraced  ns  again,  returned  to  the  cradle  of  liis  god- 
daughter to  look  at  her  sleeping,  and  then  set  off. 

The  sort  of  presentiment  he  had  at  leaving  ns  was  fulfilled. 
I  never  saw  him  again,  though,  thank  God !  he  lived  yet  many 
years.  But  every  now  and  then  workmen  brought  us  verbal 
news  of  him,  with  little  presents  for  Marianne.  As  the  good 
mason  grew  older,  he  still  remained  as  brave  a  workman,  and 
as  warm  a  Mend.  The  contractor,  who  saw  with  whom  he  had 
to  do,  left  him  to  manage  his  own  department  his  own  way. 

Maurice  grew  old  thus  happily  and  use£ully,  without  ever 
thinking  that  he  might  have  been  worthy  of  a  better  state  in 
life;  we  may  say  that  his  was  a  simple  heart,  which  never 
thought  to  alter  the  lot  apportioned  to  him  by  the  goodness  of 
God.  It  is  only  a  year  ago  that  I  suddenly  heard  of  his  illness 
and  death.  He  had  come  to  the  work-yard  less  vigorous  than 
usual;  he  had  got  wet  through  in  a  storm  of  rain,  but  would 
not  leave  work;  he  was  seized  with  fever  at  night,  and  breathed 
Lis  last  the  next  day  but  one.  A  soldier  of  labour,  he  had  fallen, 
so  to  speak,  on  the  field  of  battle ! 

This  was  painful  news  to  us.  Genevieve  loved  him  especially; 
she  put  little  Marianne  into  mourning  for  him.  The  last  friend 
of  our  youth  was  gone;  the  last  of  his  generation  on  whom  we 
looked  as  a  kinsman,  was  laid  in  the  earth !  From  henceforth, 
our  family  began  with  ourselves;  our  children  were  coming  on 
by  degrees  to  fill  our  places;  we  were  beginning  the  downhill 
of  life,  at  the  bottom  of  which  opens  the  door  of  the  tomb. 

Hiippily  one  does  not  dwell  upon  these  thoughts.  Men  live 
as  the  world  goes,  by  the  will  of  God!  It  is  for  Him  to  think^ 
and  for  us  to  submit. 

Frederic  and  Marianne  grew  up  without  giving  us  care,  or 
having  any  themselves ;  they  were  the  joy  of  the  house.  The  boy 
already  went  among  the  workmen,  and  learnt  as  he  looked  on; 
the  little  girl  followed  her  mother  every  where,  as  if  she  could  not 
Jive  without  seeing  her,  laughing  with  her,  and  kiasM^^ec. 

Meanwhile  Madame  Lefort  sometimea  took.'kec  ^i.-^o^  tern^^oa* 
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SHe  Herself  had  a  daughter  vfho  Had  taken  a  great  fancy  for 
Marianne,  and  would  only  play  or  work  with  her.  She  shared 
every  thing  with  Marianne.  Our  house  insensibly  became  a 
sort  of  dependency  upon  that  of  our  neighbour.  A  door,  which 
formerly  led  from  the  park  into  my  work-yard,  was  opened  again. 
When  Miss  Caroline  was  not  with  us,  Marianne  was  with  her. 
The  child  came  home  every  day  with  some  new  present,  fruit, 
toys,  even  jewels.  For  all  that,  we  both  feared  this  generosity. 
As  for  me,  I  was  grateful  for  it,  but  only  on  account  of  the 
friendship  it  showed ;  I  preferred  the  caresses  of  our  little  neigh- 
bour to  her  gifts. 

To  say  the  truth,  there  was  no  arrogance  in  Madame  Lefort 
Our  child  was  always  treated  as  her  daughter's  equal,  and  often  even 
held  forth  to  her  as  an  example.  All  went  on  as  well  as  possible 
until  M.  Lefort  accepted  an  office  which  obliged  him  to  return  to 
Paris.  When  his  daughter  learnt  that  she  must  leave  Mq.n>mift, 
she  cried  aloud;  it  was  in  vain  to  make  her  promises  :  nothing 
could  console  her.  At  last,  the  evening  before  they  went,  when 
we  were  at  supper,  Madame  Lefort  came  in ;  she  was  followed  by 
a  servant,  who  went  away  after  putting  a  bandbox  on  the  table. 

Our  neighbour  gave  some  pretence  for  the  children  to  leave  na, 
and  when  we  were  alono^ 

**  I  am  come  to  speak  seriously  to  you,'*  said  she ;  "  do  not  begin 
exclaiming,  but  listen  to  me  with  all  your  heart,  and  all  yonr 
judgment." 

We  promised  to  do  so. 

"  I  need  not  speak  to  you  of  Caroline's  love  for  Marianne,"  con- 
tinued she ;  "you  have  seen  it,  and  can  judge  of  it.  My  daughter 
is  accustomed  to  spend  half  her  life  with  yours :  she  requires 
her  as  much  for  learning  as  for  happiness;  she  has  enjoyed 
nothing  since  she  has  feared  being  separated  from  her;  she  refuses 
every  occupation  and  every  amusement;  one  might  say  she  had 
lost  a  part  of  her  own  life." 

Genevievo  interrupted  her  to  express  her  gratitude  for  sooh 
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•  **  K  it  is  true  that  yon  are  thankftil  for  it,"  replied  Madame 
Lefort,  "yon  can  prove  it  to  her;  yonr  danghter  is  like  an 
adopted  sister  to  Capoline,  let  her  become  a  sister  in  reality." 

''How  so?"  asked  I. 

"By  entrusting  her  to  us,"  replied  she. 

And,  on  seeing  us  both  give  a  start,  she  exclaimed — 

"  Ah !  remember  your  promise;  you  agreed  to  list.^i  to  the  end. 
I  am  not  come  to  propose  to  tear  Marianne  away  from  your 
love,  but  only  to  let  her  accept  ours.  There  is  no  question  of 
taking  her  away  from  her  own  family;  we  would  give  her  a 
second,  too.  I  shall  have  a  child  more,  without  your  having  one 
less;  for  you  shall  keep  all  your  rights,  and  your  danghter  shall 
return  to  you  as  often  as  you  wish." 

Genevieve  and  I  began  at  the  same  time  to  raise  objections. 

"  Stop  agaiQ,"  interrupted  Madame  Lefort ;  "  let  me  finisL  Is  it 
not  true  that  you  desire  the  happiness  of  your  child  above  every 
thing?  Your  dearest  wish  is  to  secure  her  ftiture  happiness. 
Well !  I  will  see  to  it.  Not  only  shall  Marianne  receive  the  same 
education  as  my  daughter,  and  shall  share  all  her  amusements; 
but  I  will  engage  to  secure  her  position,  to  portion  her !  I  have  but 
one  daxighter,  and  I  am  rich  enough  to  give  myself  this  pleasure." 

Her  proposal  was  so  extraordinary,  so  xmexpected,  that  we 
remained  quite  overcome;  she  perceived  it,  and  rose  to  go. 

"  Reflect  upon  it,"  said  she;  "  I  do  not  wish  to  take  you  by  sur- 
prise; to-morrow  you  shall  give  me  your  answer,  and  I  will 
then  take  measures  to  put  my  promises  into  a  written  and  formal 
engagement." 

Grenevieve  seized  her  hand,  and  wished  to  express  how  much 
she  felt  such  great  kindness. 

"  Do  not  thank  me,"  continued  Madame  Lefort;  "  what  I  do  is 
for  my  daughter's  sake  much  more  than  for  yours.  I  make  her 
rich  by  bringing  her  an  ajQfectionate  companion.  You  will  find  one 
of  Caroline's  dresses  in  this  bandbox;  it  is  meant  for  her  adopted 
sister.  I  feel  that  what  I  have  said  mnat  ag^ta.tft  yo\v,  \  th^^s^ 
you  see,  can  h&rdljr  restrain  my  tears ;  tlieceEoxe  \  ^o\i\iiNfn^^!^ 
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avoid  a  seoond  interview  on  thiB  subject.  If  yoa  deoidefio 
accept  mj  proposal,  bring  Marianne  to  me  to-morrow  in  her  mm 
dress ;  that  will  be  a  proof  that  Caroline  maj  look  upon  her  ai 
ner  sister;  if  not"— spare  my  poor  child  and  myself  the  grief  of 
parting. 

With  these  words  she  kissed  her  hand  to  us,  and  departed. 

I  did  not  move,  but  remained  by  the  door,  with  my  hmd 
drooping^  and  my  arms  hanging  down.  Genevieve  threv 
herself  into  a  chair,  covered  her  £skce  with  her  apron,  and  begui 
to  sob. 

We  remained  thus  for  a  long  time  without  speakings  but  in 
silence  we  understood  each  other.  The  same  conflict  was  going 
on  in  our  hearts.  In  spite  of  what  Madame  Lefort  ooold  say, 
we  felt  very  well  that,  by  entrusting  Marianne  to  her,  we  won 
renouncing  the  best  part  of  our  parental  rights ;  that  the  ehild 
was  leaving  her  family;  and  that  we  could  not  hope  for  mora 
than  the  second  place  in  her  affections;  but  the  proposed  advaii* 
tages  were  important.  However  prosperous  my  situation  wil 
at  present^  I  knew  by  experience  that  at  any  moment  all  mi^i 
dianga  A  £sdlure  in  business  had  but  to  bring  my  credit  into 
question;  an  illness,  to  put  my  affairs  out  of  order;  my  death,  to 
expose  those  who  survived  me  to  poverty.  What  Madame  Lefiirt 
offered  us  was  painful  to  Qenevieve  and  to  me,  but  advantagecm 
to  Marianne.  If  it  was  quite  obvious  to  refuse  with  regard  to 
ourselves,  perhaps  it  was  prudent  to  consent  when  thinking  rf 
our  daughter. 

This  last  thought  decided  us.  After  all,  parents  live  £>r  their 
children,  and  not  for  themselves. 

We  had  each  made  these  reflections  in  silence;  and  when  yn 
were  able  to  speak,  we  had  both  arrived  at  the  same  ooncluflioo. 

Genevieve  was  crying ;  and,  although  I  was  hardly  more  com** 
geous,  I  tried  to  encourage  her. 

^'Come,  be  calm,**  said  I,  speaking  in  a  low  tone,  for  fear  of  bonff 
as  much  overcome  as  she  waa*,  ^  ^v^mxiist  not  make  it  a  quesiios 
at  deling,  but  of  duty,    W\iy  «kox)ML  ^^Wk  ^«s^  ^rax»dn^'^  ^»i 
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oihild  is  to  be  happy?  Bather  let  us  thank  God  for  giving  tis  an 
opportunity  of  sacrificing  ourselyes  for  her  good ;  it  is  a  proof  that 
He  thinks  of  us,  and  loves  us.'* 

However,  I  hardly  slept  all  night,  and  I  rose  the  next  morn- 
ing at  break  of  day.  Grenevieve  was  already  about,  and  getting 
ready  the  clothes  which  Madame  Lefort  had  brought  the  evening 
before.  She  did  not  complain,  or  express  any  regret.  She  was 
a  brave  soul,  who  never  raised  questions  about  that  she  believed 
to  be  necessary. 

When  Marianne  awoke,  she  began  silently  to  dress  her  in  her 
new  dothes.  The  little  girl  seemed  surprised  at  first.  She 
wished  to  know  why  they  g^ve  her  such  a  fine  dress,  fit  for  a 
young  lady;  but  her  mother,  who  was  stifling  her  sobs,  could 
not  answer.  Marianne's  astonishment  very  soon  gave  way  to 
admiration;  she  cried  out  with  joy  at  every  fresh  part  of  the 
dress.  I  hoped  to  moderate  these  transports  of  delight  a  Uttle, 
by  telling  her  she  was  about  to  leave  us,  and  go  away  with 
Madame  Lefort;  but  she  remained  almost,  indifferent  to  this 
news.  Grenevieve  looked  sadly  at  me.  The  child  herself  went 
on  dressing,  and  talking  loudly  of  her  expectations : — she  should 
have  a  place  in  Madame  Lefort's  open  carriage;  all  the  little 
village  girls  would  see  her  in  her  new  dress ;  she  should  be 
taken  for  a  young  lady!  And  when  her  mother  had  finished 
dressing  her,  and  was  going  to  press  her  in  her  arms  for  the 
last  time,  she  drew  back,  warning  her  not  to  rumple  her  collar. 

Genevieve  uttered  a  faint  cry,  and  burst  into  tears.  I  my- 
self shuddered;  a  veil  had  just  been  torn  from  my  eyes.  I  took 
the  child  by  the  hand,  led  her  quickly  into  the  next  room,  and 
returned  to  her  mother,  who  was  stiU  weeping. 

•'Listen,"  said  I  in  a  half  whisper;  "we  have  decided  to  do  what 
is  best  for  the  interest  of  our  child ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
i^  when  we  wish  to  benefit  her,  we  are  not  about  to  do  her 
harm!" 

"  Ahl  then,  you  have  seen — as  I  have — •''  stafsma^^a^  ^^xn^t. 
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"  I  have  seen/'  replied  I, "  that  fine  clothes  make  her  forget  that 
she  is  to  live  away  from  us;  and  that  vanity  is  already  stifling 
affection  in  her." 

''  She  loves  her  4ress  better  than  my  kisses  1"  said  her  mother, 
redoubling  her  tears. 

**  And  this  is  only  the  beginning,"  added  I.  "  We  might  by  s 
great  effort  deprive  ourselves  of  the  child  whom  we  love^  but 
we  may  never  consent  to  her  corruption.  I  would  not  have 
Marianne  become  richer,  if  it  is  on  condition  of  her  becoming 
more  selfish.  Yesterday  we  only  saw  one  side  of  the  thing — that 
of  interest;  there  is  another  more  importanir— that  of  morality. 
When  she  is  living  like  a  lady,  our  child  will  very  soon  iargj^ 
where  she  comes  from ;  who  knows  if  she  will  not  get  to  be 
ashamed  of  it  ]  That  must  not  be — ^it  shall  not  be !  Qo,  and  tsb 
off  her  fine  clothes,  Genevieve,  and  continue  to  be  her  mother, 
so  that  she  may  continue  worthy  to  be  your  daughter.** 

The  poor  woman  threw  herself  into  my  arms,  and  ran  to  un- 
dress the  little  girL 

We  let  Madame  Lefort  depart,  as  she  had  begged  us^  without 
wishing  her  good-bye;  but  I  wrote,  to  explain  to  her  as  w^  m 
I  could,  what  had  happened  to  us.  She  did  not  answer  me^  and 
we  heard  no  more  of  her;  without  doubt,  she  could  not  fioigmns 
for  our  refusal 

Meanwhile,  the  architect  to  whom  I  owea  my  situation  aft 
Montmorency,  continued  my  friend.  He  gave  me  all  the  woA 
which  he  could  dispose  o^  and  neglected  no  opportunity  of  in- 
creasing my  profits.  I  looked  upon  him  aa  the  true  author  of 
my  success,  and  I  wished  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  see  him 
prosper.  Unfortunately,  he  was  a  man  who  was  carried  awar 
by  pleasure.  Belying  on  his  own  skill  and  activity,  he  beliered 
himself  able  to  do  any  thing,  and  never  put  a  check  upon  hii 
own  fiincies.  The  summer  residence  he  had  built^  had  beooM 
the  rendezvous  of  a  brilliant  company.  There  was  nothing  bat 
&to  and  festivities,  not  to  ^^^oaAs.  ol  \^\&  ^fl^^^a^og  and  his  pbj' 
I  noon  saw  that  his  a&m  \«est^  ecbX^^stvswj^^  X^k^  ^^dl"^ 
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pajment  of  bills,  demanded  money  in  advance,  and  accepted  every 
contract.  At  £rst  his  credit  suffered,  then  his  reputation.  There 
were  whispers  of  overcharges  in  accounts,  and  douceurs  received; 
but  these  accusations  I  repulsed  as  calumnies.  As  for  me,  I  had 
always  found  M.  Duprl  careless  at  business,  but  honest. 

A  Paris  company  had  entrusted  him  for  the  last  two  years 
with  the  management  of  a  brick-kiln  and  quarries,  which  had  1)0611 
very  extenavely  worked,  thanks  to  his  energy.  But  the  company, 
though  apparently  prosperous,  had  not  yet  realized  any  profits  i 
the  shareholders  suspected  fraud  among  the  inferior  clerks  during 
M.  Dupr^'s  frequent  absences  on  business;  they  decided  that  a 
resident  superintendent  was  necessary,  and  offered  me  the  place. 

Before  accepting  it,  I  consulted  M.  Dupr^  himself;  he  appeared 
embarrassed,  but  after  hesitating  a  few  moments — 

"  If  it  is  not  Pierre  Henry,  it  will  be  somebody  else,'*  said  he,  as 
if  talking  to  himself  "  I  would  much  rather  have  to  do  with  an 
acquaintance  than  a  stranger.*' 

He  told  me  then  to  accept  it;  but  at  the  same  time  advised  me 
not  to  worry  myself  out  of  reason — ^to  let  things  take  their  course; 
and,  above  all,  to  do  nothing  without  first  letting  him  know.  I 
immediately  entered  on  the  duties  of  my  office. 

The  works  seemed  to  me  in  excellent  order,  well  regulated, 
aiid  briskly  carried  on.  When  I  looked  at  the  arrangements  of 
the  business,  I  could  not  imderstand  why  the  results  were  not 
more  satisfactory.  Curiosity  induced  me  at  fitst  to  find  the 
cause,  and  then  honesty  obliged  me  to  go  on  with  the  seatch. 

I  discovered  considerable  defalcations  in  my  first  examination. 
I  succeeded  in  making  out  a  list  of  them,  and  ascertaining  their 
amount;  it  came  to  a  sum  of  about  twenty  thousand  francs. 

I  went  in  much  distress  to  M.  Dupre,  and  told  him  of  my 
painful  discovery.  At  the  first  word  he  uttered  an  exclamation : 
I  thought  he  doubted  it,  and  I  showed  him  all  the  proofe. 
When  I  had  done,  he  asked  me  if  I  suspected  any  one.  I  replied^ 
*'  I  did  not;  the  thing  having  happened  be£orellQa.d.«a\«t^Vsito 
ate  business.  ** 
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"  Then  do  not  speak  of  it  to  any  one,*'  said  lie  quickly;  '^aoi 
as  if  you  were  ignorant  of  it  all;  remember  that  you  have  not 
seen  any  thing." 

I  raised  my  eyes,  thunderstruck.  He  was  very  pale,  and  his 
hands  trembled.  A  terrible  flash  of  light  crossed  my  mind;  I 
drew  back  as  I  looked  at  him.  He  raised  his  hand  to  his  foie* 
head  in  despair — ^I  could  not  refrain  from  a  cry. 

"  Peace  I  peace !  **  said  he  in  a  fearful  voice.  '*  It  is  but  a  momen- 
tary confusion.  My  affairs  will  recover  themselves,  and  I  shall 
make  all  right  with  the  shareholders.  But  consider  that  a  single 
word  may  ruin  me !" 

He  then  explained  to  me  at  length  the  embarrassments  in 
which  he  found  himself,  told  me  all  his  plans,  and  gave  me  a  Ikt 
of  his  resources.  I  listened,  but  without  understanding  him.  I 
was  overwhelmed  with  astonishment. 

I  did  not  recover  my  presence  of  mind,  until  he  asked  me 
to  continue  not  to  aee  for  some  weeks.  The  sense  of  my  responsi- 
bility then  at  once  returned  to  me,  and  I  felt  how  painfully  I 
was  situated. 

"Excuse  me,"  replied  I,  stammering.  "I  need  not  see  what 
was  entrusted  to  others,  but  I  must  what  has  been  put  under 
my  charge.  I.  give  up  my  place  of  superintendent  from  to-day." 
"  So  that  they  may  give  me  another,  who  will  make  the  sauM 
discoveries,  and  who  wiU  hold  me^at  his  mercy,'*' cried  the  archi- 
tect, bitterly.  "  I  had  hoped  to  find  you  more  obliging,  Pieno 
Henry;  and,  above  all,  that  you  had  a  better  memory." 

"  Ah !  do  not  think  that  1  have  forgotten  any  thing,  sir,"  cried  1 
moved  to  the  bottom  of  my  heart ;  "  1  know  that  I  owe  you  all, 
and  that  what  I  have  belongs  to  you — ^*' 
He  shrugged  liis  shoulders. 

"  Do  not  take  what  I  say  for  mere  words,"  added  I,  more  firmly; 

"  by  availing  myself  of  all  my  resources,  I  can  get  together  eleven 

thousand  francs  in  a  few  dajrs.     Take  them,  in  the  name  of  Qodl 

try  you  to  get  the  rest,  and.  maka  '5o\MRs»lf  clear.*' 

I  had  clasped  my  Ttianda,    "!&.  T>\x?5ft(^  x^saKSM^  ^^t  ^^s^^  ^asne 
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without  answering;  lie  waa  himself  much  agitated.     At  last  he 
said  dejectedly — 

"  It  is  impossible !  I  thank  you,  Pierre  Henry,  but  it  is  too  late; 
I  should  ruin  you  without  saving  mysel£     You  cannot  know  alL" 
He  stopped :  I  dared  not  look  at  him,  and  I  could  not  speak; 
he  resumed  after  a  pause — 

"  Do  what  you  will — ^give  up  your  office — ^all  I  ask  of  you  is, 
silence  on  what  it  was  not  your  duty  to  know." 

He  dismissed  me  by  a  sign,  and  I  left  him  quite  overcome. 
It  was  about  a  month  afterwards  that  I  had  the  offer  of  a 
considerable  contract,  which  would  take  me  into  Burgundy.  I 
decided  to  accept  it,  owing  to  what  had  passed  with  M.  Duprd 
The  sight  of-  him  made  me  unhappy,  and  the  secret  of  which  I 
was  the  keeper  made  me  tremble;  by  going  away,  I  seemed  to 
leave  it  behind  me.  Unhappily  others  of  necessity  learnt  it :  I 
heard  shortly  afterwards  that  all  had*  been  discovered,  and  that, 
to  escape  from  the  disgrace,  my  old  patron  had  presently  com- 
mitted suicide  1 

Here  the  memoir  of  Pierre  Henry  bix)ke  off.  In  the  midst, 
however,  of  copies  of  deeds,  memorandums  of  expenses,  and  notes 
of  business,  several  more  pages  of  writing  turned  up  here  and 
there,  without  any  indication  from  whence  they  came;  but  at 
the  top  of  them  the  master  mason  had  written — For  my  children! 
They  were  moral  reflections,  or  instructions  relative  to  their 
education. 
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CHAPTER  Xir. 

Liit  Ctui|H#r  iff  ib«  OmfmnAimHr^My  mm  Vrti^tirUfn  ^ti4i«i,— TemptetfOBM- 

It  m  Irnig  Mirice  1  h;i1b  off  tny  j<mnuil  r/f  rocoll«ciioiii».  The  liiM 
vrriiUm  on  i)w  hmi  pago  hiivo  hul  tirrus  to  fiuli^,  and  I  httvedona 
th/9  wifii^  withmit  tioing  cAmmlt/UH  of  it  Tlio  inaiA  walk  aMftill 
iimii  Imi  tlio  biiMirig  hnn  hmi  iU  look  of  youtL  Goneviere 
hfiTMolf  M  tio  lorig<5r  wliat  Hho  wom;  the  orowHfbot  ulicrwi  it«df  ti 
ihn  c^;ni«)r  of  hvr  aym.  Happily  that  which  makm  her  tbe 
oliann  trf  tho  hrntm»^goo<l  hi^alth  and  a  g^Kxl  hoart— are  left. 

And  WidnH,  if  wo  aro  H<;tting,  thoMo  rttiav  nn  are  riaing:  oar 
ffhildnm  aro  ihfirn,  and  tako  (fur  placo;  thn  mm  Hhinnn  now  for 
th^n.  Lifo  n)M(;rnbkM  a  ball ;  whmi  wd  aro  too  old  to  donoe^  we 
look  at  oUtofHi  Mu\  otir  lumriH  aro  gla^ldoncl  hy  their  oi^oymeni 

li  in  a  Mitying  of  (l<5n«vi(jv«*H.  Hho  wrwiolfsi*  hornelf  over  ev«7 
loNt  ewjoynimii,  by  thoHo  of  hor  bf)y  and  girl  Tlieir  white  teeth 
ri^)laoo  thoMo  mIio  hoM  loNt;  and  thoir  dark  lookif  prevent  her  ttm 
iKJoing  hor  own  groy  onoH, 

Pooplo  who  livo  alono  novor  know  thlM  happinoMH.  The  whole 
world  HtwuiH  to  grow  rdd  with  thomHolvoH;  and  all  here  below 
endM  at  thoir  gravoM.  l)ui  tf>  him  who  hoH  a  family,  nothing 
conioH  to  an  ond,  for  all  in  a  nonntant  rovival;  children  oontimie 
it  till  tlio  jndgmoni-day  1 

I  hav(»  Moinoiinuw  ankod  mynolf,  in  my  hmirn  of  bad  humoori 
What  firofli  Ih  thorn  in  a  good  lifo?  Now,  I  know  of  one  at  leeii; 
it  iK  to  })()  ablo  to  grow  old  with  iniimnity.  For  example,  wbeo 
young  it  coHtn  Honiotliinij  to  do  onc*H  duty :  we  find  tlie  tank  hanl* 
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and  the  day  tedious;  but  afterwards,  when  age  haa  chilled  our 
blood,  we  reap  what  we  have  sown.  Our  efforts  are  repaid  ua 
in  a  good  name — ^in  comfort,  in  peace;  and  our  prosperity  itself 
beconkes,  as  it  were,  a  testimonial  of  character. 

Then  there  is  our  family  profiting  by  what  we  have  gene 
through,  and  receiving  in  enjoyment  the  fruit  of  all  our  old 
miseries;  if  there  were  no  other  reward,  this  would  be  sufficient, 
and  whatever  God  had  required  of  us,  we  must  allow  that  He 
had  paid  us  again. 

For  my  part,  I  pretend  to  no  such  claim.  Here  are  my 
children  grown  up  without  misfortune;  they  love  us,  they  have 
good  prospects;  what  more  can  I  ask]  Frederic  was  already 
the  best  journeyman  of  the  place;  he  has  just  proved  that  he 
will  not  be  the  worst  contractor.  Yesterday  the  little  viaduct 
was  opened,  the  building  of  which  was  entrusted  to  him;  and 
the  engineer,  who  never  gives  praise  if  he  can  help  it,  declared 
that  all  was  right. 

As  for  Marianne,  she  has  taken  her  mother's  place  in  the 
laundry  for  many  months.  Genevieve  says  that  all  goes  on 
better  since  she  has  been  there.  The  laundry-maids  sing  louder, 
and  do  not  work  less.  It  is  only  the  young  who  know  how  to 
season  work  with  gaiety  in  this  way. 

Blessed  be  God  for  having  put  them  both  in  a  good  course  1 
For  an  instant  I  trembled;  for  they  also  have  had  their  tempta- 
tions — Frederic  especially,  who  has  just  missed  turning  into 
another  road,  and  thus  slipping  away  from  us. 

His  studies  had  given  him  a  taste  for  books,  and,  though  still 
so  young,  all  the  money  he  could  save  was  kept  for  the  hawkers 
of  books.  Every  year  he  added  another  shelf  to  his  library.* 
His  mother  sometimes  complained  of  the  great  expense,  and  T, 
of  the  time  taken  from  work  to  read;  but  one  scolded  very 
feintly,  and  the  other  not  loudly,  so  that  the  lad  did  not  alter 
his  habits. 

In  fexjt,  I  should  hardly  have  had  the  power  to  \AaiEka\flax^'\> 
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who  have  always  felt  a  sort  of  veneration  for  paper  and  print. 
These  dumb  pages,  which  fix  man's  words,  and  so  retain  them  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  and  which  transmit  to  all  the  thoughts  o£ 
each,  seem  to  me  to  have  something  sacred  in  them.  I  cannoi 
see  the  oldest  almanac  torn  without  impatience,  and  I  handle 
with  respect  the  bits  of  old  newspaper  in  which  the  grocer  wn^ 
his  wares. 

Doubtless  Frederic  had  inherited  my  fancies ;  for  one  never 
found  him  without  a  book  in  his  pocket  or  his  hand.  His  work 
did  not  go  on  the  better  for  it !  Whilst  the  lad  read  Bacme^ 
our  workmen  played  the  tipplers.  However,  I  bore  it  patiently: 
after  all,  it  was  the  least  of  the  follies  proper  to  his  age.  I  kt 
him  spend  his  days  behind  the  bushes,  lying  on  the  grass  like 
the  shepherds  of  old,  revelling  in  prose  or  verse.  I  hoped  li6 
would  lose  the  taste  at  last;  but,  far  &om  it,  he  began  to  write 
himself  and  very  soon  there  were  as  many  manuscripts  as  printed 
books  in  the  house. 

I  still  shut  my  eyes.  Experience  had  taught  me  that  autho- 
rity had  the  same  effect  against  a  fancy  as  the  wind  against  s 
sail,  and  that,  instead  of  stopping  it,  it  urged  it  forward.  Frede- 
ric perceived  that  I  was  become  his  accomplice,  and  took  advan- 
tage of  it.  At  first  he  was  content  to  steal  odd  hours,  like  the 
bad  workmen,  or  to  make  Booh-Mondaya ;  but  by  d^^rees  he 
left  the  work-yard,  hung  up  his  trowel,  and  buried  himself  in 
dusty  papers. 

Grenevieve  had  always  blamed  me  for  my  patience,  repeating 
that  the  lad  was  going  to  ruin;  and  from  fear,  she  soon  passed  to 
^despair.  I  had  tried  many  times  to  give  Frederic  a  few  fiiendlf 
warnings,  which  at  first  he  seemed  to  mind ;  but  little  by  httk 
he  lost  the  habit  of  caring  for  them :  he  was  no  longer  ashamed 
to  leave  all  the  work  to  me,  and  did  not  even  seem  to  reproach 
himself  for  it.  His  conscience  was  evidently  beginning  to  groir 
hard.  I  felt  the  necessity  of  coming  to  an  explanation  with  YaaUt 
hub  stiJl  I  required  a  fe.vavii«^>\^  oYgwit^svKKL^i* 
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For  some  weeks  Frederic  had  appeared  more  absorbed  than 
usual;  he  had  written  long  letters,  and  seemed  waiting  for  an 
answer.  At  last  it  came,  with  the  Paris  postmark  upon  it. 
When  he  received  it,  he  could  not  refrain  from  uttering  an 
exclamation;  he  opened  it  in  haste,  looked  at  the  signature,  and 
disappeared  to  read  it. 

I  was  coming  in  at  that  moment.  Genevieve  was  stiU  at  the 
door,  paying  the  postman;  she  took  me  aside  to  tell  me,  in  a 
whisper,  all  that  had  just  happened.  The  poor  woman  could 
make  out  nothing  in  all  this  mystery,  and  was  frightened  with- 
out knowing  why.  She  showed  me  Frederic  at  the  end  of  the 
garden,  reading  his  letter  half  aloud  with  signs  of  joy,  laughing 
to  himself,  and  running  like  a  madman  across  the  vegetable 
beds.  I  was  not  less  curious  than  Grenevieve  to  know  the  solu- 
tion of  the  riddle;  but  I  had  come  with  the  new  overseer,  who 
had  been  placed  over  the  works  the  evening  before  by  the  chief 
engineer,  and  it  was  necessary  to  put  off  the  explanation  to 
another  time. 

My  companion  was  a  yo\mg  man  with  better  manners  than 
those  in  his  line  of  life;  but  his  cast-down  look,  and  threadbare 
coat,  showed  how  he  was  situated.  He  was  evidently  some 
gentleman's  son,  educated  for  better  things,  and  who  had  been 
brought  down  by  misfortxme.  I  was  affected  by  his  mild  and 
melancholy  manner,  had  asked  him  to  supper,  and  we  entered 
the  little  parlour  together 

It  was  here  stood  Frederic's  bookcase  of  painted  wood,  with 
all  his  finest  books  in  it.  At  the  sight  of  them,  M.  Duoop 
showed  some  surprise,  and  began  examining  the  volumes  with 
the  air  of  a  connoisseur.  The  youth  came  in  a  moment  after- 
wards. He  looked  as  if  he  had  grown  six  inches,  and  his  &ce 
shone  with  delight.  M.  Bucor  complimented  him  on  his  books, 
and  the  two  began  to  talk  about  them. 

The  new  overseer  seemed  quite  in  his  element.  He  bad  lived 
.  in  Paris,  and  we  even  saw  that  he  was  acc^uaxafce^  VificL  ««^«s5^ 
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authors  there.  This  obtaixied  him  Frederic's  frieindship  at  ( 
Nothing  was  talked  of  during  supper  but  romanoes  or  -^ 
M.  Duoor  contented  himself  with  answers;  but  our  boy's  ttlk 
was  inexhaustible :  I  had  never  seen  him  so  carried  away.  Qeob- 
vieve  looked  at  me  in  astonishment  and  fear,  as  if  to  aak  me  if 
he  had  got  a  fever.  I  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  it  myself 
and  I  waited  impatiently  for  the  moment  when  it  should  be  all 
deared  up.  Just  as  we  had  done,  they  came  to  ask  me  far  a 
bill.  I  went  into  the  light  closet  adjoining  the  parlour,  Qene- 
vieve  returned  to  her  household  concerns  with  Mariaimey  and 
the  two  young  people  remained  alone. 

At  first,  I  turned  over  my  accounts,  without  noticing  their 
conversation;  but  by  degrees  their  lowered  voices  attracted  my 
attention :  I  raised  a  comer  of  the  curtain  to  see  into  the  litfele 
parlour. 

Frederick  and  M.  Ducor  were  leaning  on  their  elbows  acroai 
the  table,  in  such  confidential  discourse  that  their  faces  seesied 
almost  to  touch.  The  former  was  very  red,  and  his  eyes  sparkled 
like  stars. 

"  There's  an  end,"  said  he  to  the  overseer;  "  I  have  beoQ  tt 
this  wearisome  trade  too  long  already:  I  mean  to  follow  my 
proper  vocation,  and  go  to  Paris." 

"And  write 3"  asked  M.  Ducor. 

"And  make  my  way,  like  so  many  others,"  replied  tlw 
youth.  "We  no  longer  live  in  those  times  when  the  workmAn^ 
hand  was  riveted  to  his  tools;  the  door  is  open  now  to  every 
one." 

"  A  good  many  have  to  stay  outside  all  the  same^"  xeplifld 
the  overseer,  with  a  melancholy  smile. 

"I  know — I  know,"  replied  Frederic,  a  little  impatiently; 
"  but  a  man  can  tell  what  he  is  about,  you  see;  and  then  1  haTe 
some  one  to  push  me  on.  In  fact,  yesterday  I  was  still  in  doabt; 
this  evening  I  have  decided." 

The  overseer  did  not  xe^Vj  ^^t\^\  he  crumbled  a  pie«  fl' 
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bread  wliich  was  on  the  table,  and  appeared  thougbtfbl :  all  at 
once  be  looked  up. 

"  Tben  you  mean  to  give  up  your  business,"  said  be  slowly;  "  to 
leave  your  fiunily;  to  begin,  all  alone,  a  life  of  which  you  know 
nothing,  and  for  which  you  have  had  no  preparation ;  and  to  go 
away  yonder,  to  join  the  long  train  of  those  hungering  after 
wealth  and  feme?" 

"  What  is  there  to  hinder  me?"  asked  Frederic,  resolutely. 

** My  example!"  replied  M.  Ducor  with  more  animation.  "  I, 
too,  thought  I  had  a  vocation,  and  attempted  to  make  it  known. 
The  play  I  wrote  was  acted,  my  book  was  printed;  I  was 
praised  in  several  articles  in  the  newspapers;  I  obtained  what  is 
called  success,  and  you  see  what  I  am.  For  three  years  I 
paraded  the  Paris  saloons,  an  unfortunate  being  in  white  gloves; 
I  eat  my  bread  dry,  but  seasoned  with  promises ;  so  I  remained 
till  time  had  taken  my  last  hope  from  me,  with  my  last  coat." 

"And  you  have  at  last  been  obliged  to  begin  life  again?"  said 
the  youth. 

"  To  become  such  as  you  see  me,"  replied  the  overseer.  "  Ah ! 
you  are  surprised !  You  can  hardly  believe  me,  but  T  can  convince 
you.  Stay,  here  is  the  annoimcement  of  my  reception  into  the 
society  of  learned  men ;  here  are  autographs  of  the  great  men  of 
the  present  day,  without  counting  those  I  have  sold  to  get  bread. 
— A  note  from  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  announcing  a 
donation  to  me  of  ^j  francs,  granted  to  my  literary  merit. 
You  see  the  phrase — ^it  is  at  the  same  time  a  token  of  poverty, 
and  a  certificate  of  honour. — ^Ah !  here  is  the  letter  to  which  I 
owe  all  my  misfortunes.  See,  it  is  an  answer  to  the  receipt  of 
my  first  manuscript." 

Frederic   read  the  signature  aloud;  it  was  that  of , 

At  this  celebrated  name  he  uttered  an  exclamation. 

"  You  may  read  the  letter,"  continued  M.  Ducor;  **  it  will  make 
you  understand  how,  after  having  received  it,  I  was  \n.d\\cfe^\ic» 
leave  the  little  business  in  which  I  was  engaged,  wA  \»^\i^«^^ 
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that  mj  proper  plaoe  was  at  Paris.  I  did  not  then  know,  that 
the  promisos  of  some  of  our  groat  men  are  like  the  metal  ooonten 
at  a  th<)atro,  wliioh  nouo  but  fools  take  for  gold."  ; 

Whilst  the  young  man  spoko,  Fredorio  ran  over  the  paper  that 
ho  had  given  him,  and  I  saw  him  change  oountenonoe.  He 
stopped  at  last  with  an  exolamation,  rummaged  in  his  pookete, 
drew  out  the  letter  that  lie  had  himself  received  before  supper, 
and  in  a  low  tone  began  to  compare  the  two  compositions.  Theie 
were  the  same  ])raises  and  the  same  offers  of  servioe,  expressed 
w  ith  the  same  enthusiasm.  The  great  poet  to  whom  I  afterwards 
learnt  FiH)duric  Iiad  sent  one  of  his  works,  as  M.  Duoor  had  done 
formerly,  replied  to  botli  in  the  same  terms;  his  patents  for 
immortality  had  but  one  formula,  like  the  certificates  of  a  good 
character.  Frederic  could  not  conceal  his  vexation,  but  the 
overseer  smiled. 

"  Wo  liave  received  the  same  pasajwrt,"  said  he  ironically.  **  I 
know  whore  mine  has  taken  mo;  we  shall  see  where  yours  will 
take  you.  At  a  dlHtouoo  tlioso  guntlomou  declare  that  we  are 
stora ;  but  whon  near,  thoy  behave  to  us  as  if  wo  wore  only  street 
lanii)H.  The  praises  that  wo  take  for  predictions  of  suooess,  are 
but  civility  in  thoir  eyes;  thoy  pay  us  for  our  admiration,  and 
flatter  every  one  in  return  for  the  flattery  they  receive.  They 
are  simply  like  those  lawyers  who  piH)mise  to  gain  a  lawsuit 
that  thoy  may  koop  thoir  clients.  As  for  mo,  I  have  experienced 
it;  now,  it  is  your  turn." 

Frederic  remained  silent.  The  two  letters  were  open  befbre 
him,  and  his  eyes  wanduiHid  ftx>m  one  to  the  other.  He  no 
longtir  looked  triumphant,  but  gloomy,  and  inclined  to  be  angry. 
After  a  \mm\  ho  began  again  quoMtioning  the  overseer  lea 
oouiidoutly,  and  ho  related  to  him  in  detail  his  (Arss  literary 
i^ipay  yearst  as  ho  called  them.  It  was  a  long  series  of  bank- 
rupt \io\m  and  ooncoolod  sufferings.  The  unfortunate  man  hsd 
lived  on  disappointniout  and  mortifloation,  buttoning  his  coat  up 
to  tiiu  throat  over  V\a  m\]&<yc:^)  mQ^utAiN%  iScom  the  third  story  to 
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the  attics,  fix)m  the  attics  to  the  garret  in  the  roof;  first  flying 
from  hunger,  then  from  hunger  and  his  creditors. 

The  story  was  so  mournful,  and  told  in  such  a  truthM  accent, 
that  Frederic  was  visibly  affected  by  it;  notwithstanding,  he  still 
hesitated.  If  the  overseer  had  not  succeeded,  perhaps  he  had 
only  himself  to  blame.  Did  he  merit  the  praises  that  had 
encouraged  him  forward  in  the  same  degree  as  our  yoimg  lad  ? 
It  is  only  after  having  examined  the  work,  that  we  need  trouble 
ourselves  about  the  feilure  of  the  workman.  Without  doubt, 
M.  Ducor  guessed  the  diflBiculty,  and  promised  at  his  next  visit 
to  bring  the  volume  he  had  published:  but  by  its  title  Frederic 
recognised  it  as  one  of  his  favourite  books;  that  which  he  had 
last  proposed  to  himself  as  a  pattern,  and  the  author  of  which 
had  often  excited  his  envy. 

This  discovery  was  a  real  stage-hit.  His  self-congratulations 
now  fell  from  doubt  to  utter  disappointment.  Was  the  author 
of  this  admired  work  really  he  who  was  there  before  his  eyes? 
Was  it  possible  that  talent,  such  as  he  hardly  hoped  to  attain, 
had  thus  miserably  failed]  All  his  illusions  were  cut  short, 
and  all  his  plans  overturned.  He  conversed  still  for  a  long 
time  with  the  young  poet,  questioning  him  about  the  life  of 
an  author,  which  at  a  distance  had  seemed  so  charming.  There, 
where  he  had  only  dreamt  pf  celebrity,  independence,  riches, 
leisure,  the  poor  overseer  showed  him  persecution,  slavery, 
poverty,  and  hard  work.  The  remembrance  of  what  he  had 
suffered  excited  bim  to  speak  so  eloquently,  that  I  was  myself 
affected.  His  eyes  were  wet,  and  his  voice  trembled!  Just 
before  his  departure,  he  took  Frederic's  two  hands,  and  pressing 
them  in  his — 

**  Reflect,"  said  he  with  warmth  and  feeling,  "  and  look  well  at 
all  that  is  certain  here,  for  the  uncertain  good  you  will  follow 
yonder.  Your  family  love  you ;  you  have  grown  up  with  your 
present  habits;  you  have  been  brought  up  to  a  good  trade  from 
childhood :  and  you  are  willing  to  sacrifice  a\i  to  «^ic«si%^t^^  ^^ 
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whom  joxi  will  be  the  diipe;  to  customs  that  will  always  gall  yoa; 
to  a  profession  for  which  you  have  not  been  eduootedi    What 
do  you  go  to  Paris  to  look  fori — ^happiness?  you  haye  it;  gratified 
yanity? — ^pray  that  Qod  may  neyer  grant  it  to  you.     It  is  the 
disease  of  our  times,  do  you  see;  eyeiy  one  wishes  for  a  name  in 
print,  and  to  be  known  to  fame;  they  are  ashamed  of  the  work 
of  their  hands;  every  where    we  see  fugitiyes  from  labour, 
endeavouring  to  fly  to  art,  as  in  former  times  peasants  txied  to 
associate  with  courtiers.     But  do  you  know  what  I  should  do^ 
if  I  had  had,  like  you,  the  advantage  of  having  acquired  streugtli 
from  labour?  I  should  remain  where  Heaven  had  placed  me^  not 
only  from  prudence,  but  also  from  pride  and  choice;  I  should  pot 
my  knowledge  at  the  service  of  my  working  friends;  I  should 
show  them  how  intelligence  can  be  united  with  labour;  I  would- 
teach  them  to  find  a  reward  for  bodily  fatigue  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  mind ;  I  would  help  as  well  as  I  could  to  raise  their  understand- 
ings, to  give  them  a  hunger  for  thought;  I  would  devote  my 
life  to  make  them  my  equals,  so  that  I  might  no  longer  be  alone 
among  them.     That  is  your  true  vocation :  do  not  make  know* 
ledge  a  back-door,  by  which  you  would  escape  from  the  midst 
of  your  brothers,  but  a  ladder  that  you  raise  for  them  to  mount 
to  your  level.     Think  of  this,  Mr.  Frederic.    At  Paris  you  would 
only  be  a  soldier  in  a  well-officered  army;  here  you  can  be  Ha 
captain  and  the  instructor  of  a  battalion  which  has  no  chieC 
Be  persuaded :  instead  of  leaving  your  own  class,  try  to  elevate 
it.     We  cannot  change  our  lives  as  we  change  our  fumituie; 
where  the  habits  and  aflections  are  formed,  there  also  is  our  true 
position.   We  should  never  lightly  quit  the  place  where  we  have 
been  happy,  or  where  we  are  loved;  it  should  be  sacred  to  us." 

The  overseer  pronounced  these  words  in  an  agitated  voice,  took 
leave  of  Frederic,  and  went  away.  I  would  gladly  have  ran  after 
and  embraced  him ;  for  what  he  had  just  said,  had  affected  me  as 
much  as  the  youth. 

I  passed  the  whole  ni^la\.  T^itiiaMt  closing  my  eyes.    I  wis 
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separated  firom  Frederic  by  a  single  partition,  and  I  heard  him 
moving  about  and  sighing.  I,  too,  Mt  a  weight  on  my  mind. 
I  saw  that  his  f&ie  was  now  being  decided,  and  partly,  also,  ours; 
for  what  would  become  of  Genevieve  and  me  without  our  son  I 
If  Marianne  was  the  joy  of  the  house,  he  was  the  hope  and  sup* 
port  of  it.  We  saw  again  in  him  what  each  day  took  from  me. 
Now  our  house  had  two  heads.  When  the  old*  mother  should 
grow  feeble,  the  young  daughter  would  be  there  to  superintend 
every  thing;  but  if  he  went,  what  would  become  of  all  my  plans) 
What  would  become  of  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  dangers  that 
the  overseer  had  pointed  out  to  him?  Then  I  thought  of 
what  would  be  Genevieve's  heartfelt  grief;  for  Frederic  was  her 
best  beloved,  as  Marianne  was  mine — and  thus  each  of  us  had  his 
or  her  own  special  portion  in  the  general  happiness.  If  our  boy^ 
were  away,  this  would  aU  be  broken  up. 

I  pondtiored  over  all  this  with  anguish  of  heart ;  and  yet  I  knew 
that  to  influence  Frederic's  determination,  would  only  occasion 
his  afberwards  regretting,  and  returning  to,  his  old  wishes  1  It 
was  necessary  to  leave  him  to  decide  for  himself,  so  that  the 
decision  should  be  without  appeal 

I  waited,  then,  in  the  torture  of  a  man  about  to  sentenced. 

At  break  of  day  I  heard  Frederic  getting  up;  he  whistled 
softly,  as  was  his  custom  when  he  was  thoughtful  I  listened  to 
all  his  movements..  He  went  down-stairs  noiselessly,  and  opened 
the  front  door.  I  drew  back  the  curtam  to  look  into  the  road. 
Ah!  I  thought  my  heart  would  have  bm'st  with  joy. — ^He  was 
in  his  working-dress,  carrying  his  hammer  and  trowel  over  his 
shoulder.     I  ran  to  Genevieve,  crying  out — 

"  We  are  safe !  our  boy  has  discovered  how  the  matter  really 
stands!"       **«**«« 


From  that  time  every  thing  has  gone  on  well  of  itself    Frederic 
has  discarded  his  vaniirjr.     He  does  not  give  u^  "^wa  ^iw^,^sv^^ 
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only  uses  them  as  a  i^ecreation.  He  has  his  heart  in  his  trader 
and  has  become  the  best  workman  in  the  place.  Nobodj  csn 
estimate  a  piece  of  work  at  first  sight  as  he  can,  and  the  best 
accountant  could  not  be  quicker  at  its  calculation.  At  the  same 
time  he  is ^ a  cheerful  companion;  always  ready  to  laugh,  but 
with  a  firmf  hand  when  necessary;  he  is  a  fit  guide  for  others, 
and  is  content  to  be  guided  himsel£ 

As  for  Marianne,  she  is  still  the  same  good  girl,  who  sings, 
who  laughs,  who  runs,  who  kisses  you,  and  who  can  do  every 
thing  without  seeming  conscious  of  it.  I  think  I  see  her  mother 
when  I  first  knew  her.  Wherever  she  is,  there  is  sunshina 
Our  derk  of  the  works,  the  great  Nicholas,  takes  much  notice  of 
her;  he  is  an  honest  workman,  and  we  could  easily  find  a  place 
for  him  in  the  family — so  I  say  nothing,  and  let  all  alone.  He 
is  gone  this  very  day  with  all  our  people  to  a  village  gathering 
— which  is  the  reason  that  I  am  alone;  and  that  is  what 
led  toeHio  write  these  pages. 

•They  will  be  the  last,  for  the  rest  of  the  paper  has  been  used 
for  a^unts.  My  pen  has  reached  the  end  of  the  blank  paper. 
\  jtnU^  then  say  adieu  to  the  old  events  of  past  times,  but  not  to 
the  rec(^ections  they  have  left  me.  These  recollections — I 
have  them  all  around  me,  living,  and  therefore  changed,  while 
still  present.  First,  there  is  Genevieve;  then,  our  girl  and  boy; 
then,  comfoi*t  at  homo  and  a  good  name  abroad.  If  I  had  written 
nothing,  all  might  be  summed  up  as  follows : — "  The  History  of  » 
Working  Man  is  oftenest  written  in  his  own  household,  sad  or 
joyful,  comfortable  or  miserable,  according  as  he  has  taken  life 
on  the  good  or  bad  side ;  for  old  age,  in  every  man,  is  what  youth 
and  manhood  have  made  it.** 

THE  END. 
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ADVEBTISEMENT. 


We  know  a  man  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  fever  of  restitess- 
ness  and  of  ambition  which  racks  society  in  our  times, 
continues  to  fill  his  humble  part  in  the  world  without  a 
murmur,  and  who  still  preserves,  so  to  speak,  the  taste  for 
poverty*  With  no  other  fortune  than  a  small  clerkship, 
which  enables  him  to  live  within  the  narrow  limits  which 
separate  competence  from  want,  our  philosopher  looks  from 
the  height  of  his  attic  upon  society  as  upon  a  sea,  of  which 
he  neither  covets  the  riches  nor  fears  the  wrecks.  Being 
too  insignificant  to  excite  the  envy  of  any  one,  he  sleeps 
peacefully,  wrapped  in  his  obscurity. 

Not  that  he  retreats  into  egotism,  as  a  tortoise  into  its 
shell  1  He  is  the  man  of  whom  Terence  says,  that  "nothing 
human  seems  foreign  to  him  I "  All  external  objects  and 
incidents  are  reflected  in  his  mind  as  in  a  camera-obscura, 
which  presents  their  images  in  a  picture.  He  "  looks  q.1 
society  as  it  is^  in  itself,'*  with  tlie  ]^l\eTi\>  cw2nssv>sasGR«» 
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which  belongs  to  recluses ;  and  he  writes  a  monthly  journal 
of  what  he  has  seen  or  thought.  It  is  the  ^^  Calendar  of 
his  Impressions/'  as  he  is  wont  to  call  it. 

We  have  been  allowed  to  look  over  it,  and  have  extracted 
some  pages  which  may  make  the  reader  acquainted  with . 
the  conmionplace  adventures  of  an  unknown  thinker  in 
those  twelve  hostelries  of  Time— called  Months. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  ATTIC  NBW-YEAB*S  GIFTS. 

Jomuary  Ist. — The  day  of  the  montli  came  into  my  mind  M 
soon  as  I  awoke.  Another  year  is  separated  from  the  chain  of  a^es, 
and  drops  into  the  gulf  of  the  past !  The  crowd  hasten  to  welcome 
her  young  sister.  But  while  all  looks  are  turned  towards  the 
future,  mine  revert  to  the  past.  Evety  one  smiles  upon  the  n0W 
queen ;  but,  in  spite  of  mjrsel^  I  think  of  her  whom  time  has  just 
wrapped  in  her  winding-sheet.  The  past  year ! — at  least  I  know 
what  she  was,  and  what  she  has  given  me;  whilst  this  one  oomM 
surrounded  by  all  the  forebodings  of  the  unknown.  What  does 
she  hide  in  the  clouds  which  mantle  her?  Is  it  the  storm  or  the 
sunshine?  Just  now  it  rains,  and  I  feel  my  mind  as  gloomy  a^^ 
the  sky.  I  have  a  holiday  to-day;  but  what  can  one  do  with  a 
rainy  dayl  I  walk  up  and  down  my  attic  out  of  temper,  and  I 
determine  to  light  my  fire. 

Unfortunately  the  matches  are  bad,  the  chimney  smokes,  the 
wood  goes  out !  I  throw  down  my  bellows  in  disgust,  and  sink 
into  my  old  arm-chair. 

In  truth,  why  should  I  rejoice  to  see  the  birth  of  a  new  yearf 
All  those  who  are  already  in  the  streets,  with  their  holiday  looks 
and  smiling  faces — do  they  understand  what  mskoft  \JckKsa.  ^  ^gK5% 
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Do  thej  even  know  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  holidaj,  or 
firom  whence  comes  the  custom  of  New-year's  gifts? 

Here  my  mind  pauses  to  prove  to  itself  its  superiority  oyer  that 
of  the  vulgar.  I  make  a  parenthesis  in  my  ill-temper  in  &voxa 
of  my  vanity,  and  I  bring  together  all  the  evidence  which  my 
knowledge  can  produce. 

(The  old  Romans  divided  the  year  inte  tea  months  only;  it 
was  Numa  Pompilius  who  added  Januaiy  and  Febroary.  The 
former  took  its  name  from  Janus,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 
As  it  opened  the  New-year,  they  surrounded  its  oommenoe- 
ment  with  good  omens,  and  thence  came  the  custom  of  visits 
between  neighbours,  of  wishing  happiness,  and  of  Neuo^ecu'M  gifti. 
The  presents  given  by  the  Bomans  were  symbolic.  They  con- 
sisted of  dried  figs,  dates,  honeycomb,  as  emblems  of ''  the  sweet- 
IMSB  of  the  auspices  under  which  the  year  should  begin  its  coune^" 
fuad  a  small  piece  of  money  called  atips,  which  foreboded  riches.) 

Here  I  dose  the  parenthesis,  and  return  to  my  ill-hmnoqr. 
The  little  apeechj*  I  have  just  addressed  to  mys^  has  restored 
ipe  my  self-satisfaction,  but  made  me  more  dissatisfied  with 
others.  I  oould  now  ei\joy  my  breakfast;  but  the  portreee 
tias  forgotten  my  mormng*s  milk,  and  the  pot  of  preserves  lA 
empty!  Any  one  else  would  have  been  vexed;  as  for  me,  I  affect 
the  most  supreme  indijOTerence.  There  remain9  a  hard  cros^ 
which  I  break  by  main  8tre^gth,  and  which  I  carelessly  nibbl% 
as  a  man  &r  above  the  vanities  of  the  world  and  of  fresh 
rolls. 

However^  I  do  not  know  why  my  thoughts  should  grow  mora 
gloomy  by  reason  of  the  difficulties  of  mastication.  I  once  road 
the  story  of  an  Englishman  who  hanged  himself  because  they 
had  brought  him  his  tea  without  sugar.  There  are  hours  in  lift 
when  the  most  trifling  cross  takes  the  form  of  a  calamity.  Our 
tempers  are  like  an  opera-glass,  which  makes  the  ol()ect  small  or* 
great  according  to  the  end  you  look  through* 
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Qaierally,  the  prospect  which  opena  out  before  my  window 
delights  me.  It  is  a  moimtain  range  of  roo£3y  with  ridges  croasr 
ing,  interlacing;  and  piled  on  one  another,  and  upon  which  tall 
dumneys  raise  their  peaks.  It  was  but  yesterday  that  they 
had  an  alpine  aspect  to  me,  and  I  waited  for  the  first  snow-storm 
to  see  glaciers  among  them;  to-day,  I  only  see  tiles  and  stone 
flues.  The  pigeons,  which  as^dsted  my  rural  illusions,  se^m  no 
mcnre  than  miserable  birds  which  have  mistaken  the  rpof  for  the 
back-yard;  the  anoke,  which  vises  in  light  douds,  instead  of 
making  me  dream  of  the  panting  of  Vesuvius,  reminds  me  of 
kLtoihen  preparations  and  dish-water;  and  lastly,  the  telegraphy 
that  I  see  fiir  off  on  the  old  tower  of  Montmartre,  has  the  effect 
of  a  vile  gallows  stretching  its  arms  oyer  the  city. 

My  eyes,  thus  hurt  by  all  they  meet,  ML  upon  the  great  man's 
l&ouse  which  &oe8  my  attia 

The  influence  of  New-year's  Day  is  visible  there.  The  servants 
have  an  air  of  eagerness  proportioned  to  the  value  of  their  New- 
year's  gifts,  received  or  expected.  I  see  the  mastw  of  the  house 
crossing  the  court  with  the  morose  look  of  a  man  who  is  forced 
to  be  generous ;  and  the  visiters  increase,  followed  by  shop  portera 
who  cany  flowers,  band-boxes,  or  toys.  All  at  once  the  great 
gates  are  opened,  and  a  new  carriage,  drawn  by  thorough-bred 
horses,  draws  up  before  the  door-steps.  They  are,  without  doubt, 
the  New-year's  gifts  presented  to  the  mistress  of  thf)  house  by  her 
husband;  for  she  comes  herself  to  look  at  the  new  equipage. 
Yery  soon  she  gets  into  it  with  a  little  girl,  all  streaming  ^th 
laoes,  featheiTS,  and  velvets,  and  loaded  with  parcels  which  she 
goes  to  distribute  as  New-year's  gifts.  The  door  is  shut,  the 
windows  drawn  up,  the  cairia^  sets  off. 

Thus  all  the  world  are  exchangiog  good  wishes  and  presents 
to-day:  I  alone  have  nothing  to  give  or  to  receive.  Poor 
Solitary  1  I  do  not  even  know  one  chosen  beiag  for  whom  I  might 
aSet  a  prayer. 

Then  let  my  wishes  for  a  happy  New-year  %%  v:s^  \Mtf8fc.  W5^»  ^ 
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mj  unknown  frienda, — lost  in  the  multitude  which  murmtin 
like  the  ocean  at  my  feet  1 

To  you  firsti  hermits  in  cities,  for  whom  death  and  poverty 
have  created  a  solitude  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  I  unhappy 
laboui^ers,  who  are  condemned  to  toil  in  melancholy,  and  eat  your 
daily  bread  in  silence  and  desertion,  and  whom  Gk>d  has  with- 
drawn from  the  intoxicating  pangs  of  love  or  friendship ! 

To  you,  fond  dreamers,  who  pass  through  life  with  your  eysi 
turned  towards  some  polar  star,  while  you  tread  with  indifPerenoe 
oyer  the  rich  harvests  of  reality! 

To  you,  honest  fathers,  who  lengthen  out  the  evening  to  maiiH 
tain  your  &miliesl  to  you,  poor  widows,  weeping  and  workmg 
by  a  cradle !  to  you,  young  men,  resolutely  set  to  open  fbr  yoco^ 
selves  a  path  in  life,  large  enough  to  lead  through  it  the  wift  of 
your  choice  1  to  you,  all  brave  soldiers  of  work,  and  of  mit 
sacrifice! 

To  you,  lastly,  whatever  your  title  and  your  name^  who  toff 
good,  who  pity  the  suffering;  who  walk  through  the  world  lib 
the  symbolical  Virgin  of  Bysantium,  with  both  arms  open  to 
the  human  race! 

*— — Here  I  am  suddenly  interrupted  by  loud  and  inoreasing 
chirpings.  I  look  about  me-— my  window  is  surrounded  witb 
sparrows  picking  up  the  crumbs  of  bread,  which  in  my  brown 
study  I  had  just  scattered  on  the  roof.  At  this  sights  a  flash  of 
light  broke  upon  my  saddened  heart.  I  deceived  myself  yad 
now,  when  I  complained  that  I  had  nothing  to  give :  thanks  to 
me,  the  sparrows  of  this  part  of  the  town  will  have  their  New^ 
year's  gifts  i 

Tiodve  o'clock, — A  knock  at  my  door;  a  poor  girl  comes  ia, 
and  greets  me  by  natne.  At  first  I  do  not  recollect  her;  but 
she  looks  at  me,  and  smiles. — Ah  I  it  is  Paulettet  But  it  is 
almost  a  year  since  I  have  seen  her,  and  Paulette  is  no  loogv 
the  same:  the  other  day  she  was  a  child,  now  she  ia  almoil  a 
joung  woman. 
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Panlette  is  thin,  pale,  and  miserably  clad;  but  die  haa  always 
the  same  open  and  straightforward  look-^the  same  wouthf 
smiling  at  every  word,  as  if  to  court  your  sympathy-^he  same 
voice,  somewhat  timid,  yet  expressing  fondness,  Paulette  is  not 
pretty — she  is  even  thought  plain ;  as  for  me,  I  think  her  charming* 

Perhaps  that  is  not  on  her  account,  but  on  my  own.  Paulette 
appears  to  me  as  a  part  of  one  of  my  happiest  recollections. 
f  It  was  the  evening  of  a  public  holiday.  Our  principal  buildings 
were  illuminated  with  festoons  of  fire,  a  thousand  flags  waved  ia 
the  night  winds,  and  the  fire-works  had  just  shot  forth  their 
[^Knits  of  flame  into  the  midst  of  the  Champs  de  Mars.  All  of  a , 
sadden,  one  of  those  unaccountable  alarms  which  strike  a  multi- 
tude with  panic,  fell  upon  the  dense  crowd :  they  cry  out,  they 
rush  on  headlong,  the  weaker  ones  Ml,  and  the  lightened  crowd 
tramples  them  down  in  its  convulsive  struggles.  I  escaped  &om 
the  confiision  by  a  miracle,  and  was  hastening  away,  when  the 
cries  of  a  perishing  child  arrested  me:  I  re-entered  that  human 
chaos,  and,  after  unheard  of  exertions,  I  brought  Paulette  out  of 
it  at  the  peril  of  my  life. 

That  was  two  years  ago :  since  then  I  had  not  seen  the  child 
again  but  at  long  intervals,  and  I  had  almost  forgotten  her;  but 
Paulette's  memory  was  that  of  a  grateful  heart,  and  she  came  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  to  offer  me  her  wishes  for  my  happiness. 
She  brought  me,  besides,  a  wallflower  in  full  bloom;  she  herself 
had  planted  and  reared  it : — ^it  was  something  that  belonged 
wholly  to  herself;  for  it  was  by  her  care,  her  perseverance,  and 
her  patience,  that  she  had  obtained  it. 

The  wallflower  had  grown  in  a  common  pot;  but  Paulette, 
who  is  a  bandbox-maker^  Had  put  it  into  a  case  of  varnished 
paper,  ornamented  with  arabesques.  These  might  have  been  in 
better  taste,  but  I  did  not  feel  the  attention  and  good-will  the  less. 

This  unexpected  present,  the  little  girl's  modest  blushes,  the 
ecfmpliments  she  stammered  out,  dispelled,  as  by  a  sunbeam,  the 
kind  of  mist  which  had  gathered  round  my  mmd*,  tq;:^  \Jsisss3j^c^ 
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suddenl J  olianged  fh>m  the  leaden  tints  of  erening  to  the  bzlghtnt 
oolooTB  of  dawn.  I  made  Paulette  nt  down,  and  questioned  bcr 
with  a  light  heart. 

At  first  the  little  girl  replied bj  monosyllables;  but  Teiry  sood 
the  tables  were  turned,  and  it  was  I  who  interrupted  iKth  short 
interjeotions  her  long  and  confidential  taUc.  The  pocnr  dnld 
leads  a  hard  li^  She  was  lefl  an  orphan  long  ainoe^  with  a 
brother  and  sister,  and  lives  with  an  old  grandmother,  who  has 
hroughi  ihrnn  up  to  poverty ^  as  she  always  calls  it 

However,  Paulette  now  helps  her  to  make  bandboxes,  liei^  little 
sister  Perrine  begins  to  use  her  needle,  and  her  brother  Henry  is 
apprentice  to  a  printer.  All  would  go  well  if  it  were  not  lor 
losses  and  want  of  work — ^if  it  were  not  for  dothee  whicth  wM 
out,  for  appetites  which  grow  larger,  and  for  the  winter,  whan 
you  cannot  get  sunshine  for  nothing.  Paulette  complaizis  that 
her  candles  go  too  quickly,  and  that  her  wood  costs  too  rnnoh. 
The  fireplace  in  their  garret  is  so  large,  that  a  &got  makes  no  moie 
show  in  it  than  a  match ;  it  is  so  near  the  rooi^  that  the  wiod 
blows  the  rain  down  it,  and  in  winter  it  hails  upon  the  hearth; 
so  thoy  have  left  off  using  it.  Henceforth  they  must  be  content 
with  an  earthen  chafing-dish,  upon  which  thoy  cook  their  meak 
The  grandmother  had  often  spoken  of  a  stove  that  was  to  sell  at 
the  broker*s  close  by;  but  he  asked  seven  francs  for  it,  and  the 
times  are  too  hard  for  such  an  expense :  the  family,  therefore^ 
resign  themselves  to  the  cold  for  economy  I 

As  Paulette  spoke,  I  felt  more  and  more  that  I  was  losing  my 
fretfulness  and  low  spirits.  The  first  disclosures  of  the  little 
bandbox-maker  created  within  me  a  wish  that  soon  became  a 
plan.  I  questioned  her  about  her  daily  occupations,  and  sha 
informed  me,  that  on  leaving  me  she  must  go,  with  her  brother, 
her  sister,  and  grandmother,  to  the  difierent  people  for  whom 
they  work.  My  plan  was  immediately  settled.  I  told  the  child 
that  I  would  go  to  see  her  in  the  evening,  and  I  sent  her  awa^ 
witik  &esh  thanks. 
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I  plaoed  the  wallflower  in  the  open  window,  where  A  t&y  of 
sunshine  hid  it  welcome;  the  hirds  were  singing  ftround,  the  sky 
had  cleared  up,  and  the  day,  which  hegan  so  louringlj,  had 
become  bright.  I  sang  as  I  moved  about  my  room,  and)  haying 
hastilj  put  on  my  hat  and  ooat,  I  went  out. 

Tk^ee  o'dods, — All  is  settled  with  mj  neighbour,  the  chimneys 
doctor  j  he  will  repair  my  old  storey  and  answers  for  its  beiEig  as 
good  as  new.  At  fire  o'dock  we  are  to  set  out>  and  put  it  up  in 
Paulette's  grandmother's  room. 

Midnight, — ^All  has  gone  o£r  well.  At  the  hour  agi'eed  upon, 
I  was  at  the  old  bandl^jt-maker's;  she  was  still  out.  My 
Piedmontese*  fixed  the  stove,  while  I  arranged  a  doisen  logs  in 
the  great  fireplace,  taken  from  my  winter  stock.  I  shall  make 
up  for  them,  by  wanning  myself  with  waUdkig,  or  by  going  to 
bed  earlier. 

Hy  heart  beat  at  eveiy  step  which  was  heaiHl  on  the  stahrcase; 
I  trembled  lest  they  should  interrupt  me  in  my  prepdrations,  and 
should  thus  spoil  my  intended  stlrprise.  But  no-— see  every  thing 
ready:  the  lighted  stove  miirmurs  gently,  the  little  lamp  bums 
upon  the  table,  and  a  bottle  of  oil  fcMT  it  is  provided  on  the  shelf. 
The  diimney-doctor  is  gonet  Kow,  my  fear  lest  they  should 
oome  is  changed  into  impatience  at  their  not  coming.  At  last 
I  hear  ehildr^i's  voices;  here  they  are :  they  push  open  the  door 
and  rush  in But  they  all  stop  in  astonishment. 

At  the  sight  of  the  lamp,  the  stove,  and  the  visiter,  who 
stands  there  like  a  magician  in  the  midst  of  these  wonders,  they 
draw  back  almost  frightened.  Paulette  is  the  first  to  compre- 
hend it,  and  the  arrival  of  the  grandmother,  who  is  more  slowly 
mounting  the  staurs,  finished  the  explanation.  Then  oome  tear% 
ecstasies,  thanks! 

But  the  wonders  are  not  yet  ended.  The  little  sister  opens 
tbe  oven,  and  discovers  some  chestnuts  just  roasted;  the  grand- 

*  In  Paris,  a  chimneysweeper  is  named  ''Piedmontesd"  or  "  SayOyard,*  as 
they  usually  come  from  that  country. 
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mother  puts  her  hand  on  the  bottles  of  dder  arranged  on  the 
dresser,  and  I  draw  forth  from  the  basket  that  I  have  hidden  i 
cold  tongue,  a  pot  of  butter,  and  some  fresh  rolls. 

Now  their  wonder  turns  into  admiration;  the  little  £unily 
hare  never  seen  such  a  feast !  They  lay  the  doth,  they  sit  down, 
they  eat;  it  is  a  complete  banquet  for  all,  and  each  contributes 
his  share  to  it.  I  had  brought  only  the  supper;  the  bandbox* 
maker  and  her  children  supplied  the  enjoyment. 

What  bursts  of  laughter  at  nothing!  What  a  hubbnb  of 
questions  which  waited  for  no  reply,  of  replies  which  answered 
no  question  I  The  old  woman  herself  shared  in  the  wild  merri- 
ments of  the  little  ones!  I  have  always  been  struck  at  the  ease 
with  which  the  poor  forget  their  wretchedness.  Being  only 
used  to  live  for  the  present,  they  make  a  gain  of  every  pleasuxe 
as  soon  as  it  offers  itself  But  the  surfeited  rich  are  mora 
difficult  to  satisfy :  they  require  time  and  every  tlung  to  soH 
before  they  will  consent  to  be  happy. 

The  evening  has  passed  like  a  moment.  The  old  woman  told 
me  the  history  of  her  life,  sometimes  smiHng,  sometimes  drying 
her  eyes.  Perrine  sang  an  old  ballad  with  her  fresh,  young 
voice.  Henry  told  us  what  he  knows  of  the  great  writers  of  the 
day,  to  whom  he  has  to  carry  their  proofs.  At  last  we  wew 
obliged  to  separate,  not  without  fresh  thanks  on  the  part  of  the 
happy  family. 

I  have  come  home  slowly,  ruminating  with  a  full  heart,  and 
pure  enjoyment,  on  the  simple  events  of  my  evening.  It  has 
given  me  much  comfort,  and  much  instruction.  Now,  no  Nev- 
year*s  Day  will  come  amiss  to  me;  I  know  that  no  one  is  so 
unhappy  as  to  have  nothing  to  give,  and  nothing  to  receive. 

As  I  came  in,  I  met  my  rich  neighbour's  new  equipage.  8b»t 
too,  had  just  returned  fromher  evemng's  party ;  and,  as  she  sprang 
from  the  carriage-step  with  feverish  impatience,  I  heard  kor 
murmur— -4 « last! 

I,  when  I  left  Paulette's  family,  said— /So  soon  I 
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CHAPTER  11. 

THE  CARNIVAL. 

February  20iL — ^What  a  noise  out  of  doors !  Wliat  is  the 
meaning  of  these  shouts  and  cries? — Ah!  I  recollect,  this  is  the 
last  daj  of  the  Carnival,  and  the  maskers  are  passing. 

Christianity  has  not  been  able  to  abolish  the  noisy,  bacchanalian 
festivals  of  the  pagan  times,  but  it  has  changed  the  names.  That 
which  it  has  given  to  these  "  days  of  liberty**  announces  the  ending 
of  the  feasts,  and  the  month  of  fasting  which  should  follow; 
"  ccvrnrOrval  *'  means  literally  "  down  wiih  flesh  meat !  "  It  is  a  forty 
days  fSarewell  to  the  "  blessed  pullets  and  fe,t  hams,**  so  celebrated 
by  Pantagruel's  minstrel.  Man  prepares  for  privation  by  satiety, 
and  finishes  his  sin  thoroughly  before  he  begins  to  repent. 

Why,  in  all  ages  and  among  every  people,  do  we  meet  with 
some  one  of  these  mad  festivals?  Must  we  believe  that  it  requires 
such  an  effort  for  men  to  be  reasonable,  that  the  weaker  ones  have 
need  of  rest  at  intervals?  The  monks  of  La  Trappe,  who  are 
condemned  to  silence  by  their  rule,  are  allowed  to  speak  once  in 
a  month,  and  on  this  day  they  all  talk  at  once  from  the  rising 
to  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  same  in  the  world.  As  we  ai'e  obliged  all 
the  year  to  be  decent,  orderly,  and  reasonable,  we  make  up  for 
such  a  long  restraint  during  the  Carnival.  It  is  a  door  opened 
to  the  incongruous  fancies  and  wishes  which  have  hitherto  been 
crowded  back  into  a  comer  of  our  brain.  For  a  moment  the 
slaves  become  the  masters,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Saturnalia,  and 
every  thing  is  given  up  to  the  "  fools  of  tlie  iaimiyr 
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The  shouts  in  the  Square  redouble;  the  troops  of  masks 
inorease — on  foot,  in  carriages,  and  on  horseback.  It  is  now  who 
can  attract  the  most  attention  by  making  a  figure  for  a  few 
hours,  or  by  exciting  curiosity  or  envy;  to-morrow  they  will  all 
return,  dull  and  exhausted,  to  the  employments  and  troubles  of 
yesterday. 

Alas !  thought  I  with  vexation,  each  of  us  is  like  these  mas- 
queraders;  our  whole  life  is  often  but  an  unsightly  Carnival! 
And  yet  man  has  need  of  holidays,  to  relax  his  mind,  rest  his 
body,  and  open  his  heart.  Can  he  not  have  them,  then,  without 
these  coarse  pleasures?  Economists  have  been  long  inquiring 
what  is  the  best  disposal  of  the  industry  of  the  human  race.  Ah! 
if  I  could  only  discover  the  best  disposal  of  its  leisure  I  It  is  easy 
enough  to  find  it  work;  but  who  will  find  it  relaxation?  Work 
suppliesthe  daily  bread;  but  it  is  cheerfulness  which  givesitarelish. 
O  philosophers  1  go  in  quest  of  pleasure  1  find  us  amusements  with- 
out brutality,  enjoyments  without  selfishness ;  in  a  word,  invent  a 
Carnival  which  will  please  every  body,  and  bring  shame  to  no  one. 

Three  dchch. — I  have  just  shut  my  window,  and  stirred  up 
my  fire.  As  this  is  a  holiday  for  every  body,  I  will  make  it 
one  for  myself,  too.  So  I  light  the  little  lamp  over  which,  on 
grand  occasions,  I  make  a  cup  of  the  cofiee  that  my  portress's 
son  brought  from  the  Levant,  and  I  look  in  my  bookcase  for 
one  of  my  favourite  authors. 

First,  here  is  the  amusing  parson  of  Meudon ;  but  his  dia- 
racters  are  too  fond  of  talking  slang: — Voltaire;  but  he  difr 
heartens  men  by  always  bantering  them: — Moli^re;  but  h« 
hinders  one's  laughter  by  making  one  think: — Lesage;  let  us 
stop  at  him.  Being  profound  rather  than  grave,  he  preaches 
virtue  while  ridiculing  vice;  if  bitterness  is  sometimes  to  he 
found  in  his  wiitings,  it  is  always  in  garb  of  mirth :  he  sees  the 
miseries  of  the  world  without  despising  it,  and  knows  its  cow- 
ardly tricks  without  hating  it. 

Let  us  call  up  all  tla-e  "heto^  ol  \i^  Vi^ok,    Oil  Bias,  Fabrice^ 
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Sangrado,  the  Arclibisliop  of  Granada,  the  Duke  of  Lenna, 
Aurora^  Soipio  I  Ye  gay  or  graceful  figures,  lise  before  my  eyes, 
people  my  solitude,  bring  hit  her  for  my  amusement  the  world- 
carnival,  of  which  you  are  the  brilliant  maskers  1 

Unfortunately,  at  the  very  moment  I  made  this  invocation,  I 
recollected  I  had  a  letter  to  write  which  could  not  be  put  off. 
One  of  my  attic  neighbours  came  yesterday  to  ask  me  to  do  it. 
He  is  a  cheerful  old  man,  and  has  a  passion  for  pictures  and 
prints.  He  comes  home  almost  every  day  with  a  drawing  or 
painting — probably  of  little  value;  for  I  know  he  lives  penu- 
riously,  and  even  the  letter  that  I  am  to  write  for  him  shows 
his  poverty.  His  only  son,  who  was  married  in  England,  is  just 
dead,  and  his  widow — ^left  without  any  means,  and  with  an  old 
mother  and  a  child — ^had  written  to  beg  for  a  home.  M.  Antoine 
asked  me  first  to  translate  the  letter,  and  then  to  write  a  refiisaL 
I  had  promised  that  he  should  have  this  answer  to-day :  before 
eveiy  thing,  let  us  fulfil  our  promises. 

The  sheet  of  "  Bath"  paper  is  before  me,  I  have  dipped  my  pen 
into  the  ink,  and  I  rub  my  forehead  to  invite  forth  a  sally  of 
ideae^  when  I  perceive ' that  I  have  not  my  dictionary;  now,  a 
Parisian,  who  would  speak  English  without  a  dictionary,  is  like 
a  child  without  leading-strings;  the  ground  trembles  under  him, 
and  he  stumbles  at  the  first  step.  I  run  then  to  the  bookbinder's 
where  I  lefb  my  Johnson,  and  who  lives  dose  by  in  the  Square. 

The  door  is  half  open;  I  hear  low  groans;  I  enter  without 
knocking,  and  I  see  the  bookbinder  by  the  bedside  of  his  fellow- 
lodger; — this  latter  has  a  violent  fever  and  deliriimi.  Pierre 
looks  at  him  perplexed  and  out  of  himiour.  I  learn  from  him 
that  his  comrade  was  not  able  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  and 
that  since  then  he  has  become  worse  every  hour. 

I  ask  if  they  have  sent  for  a  doctor. 

"Oh  yes,  indeed!"  replied  Pierre  ro\ighly;  "one  must  have 
money  in  one's  pocket  for  that,  and  this  fellow  has  only  debta 
instead  of  savings." 
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*'  But  you/*  said  I,  rather  aatonished ;  "  are  you  not  his  friend  T 

"  Friend  r*  interrupted  the  bookbinder.  "Yes,  as  much  as 
the  shaft-horse  is  Mend  to  the  leader:  on  condition  that  each 
will  take  his  share  of  the  draught,  and  eat  his  feed  by  himself** 

"  You  do  not  intend,  however,  to  leave  him  without  any 
help]" 

*^  Bah !  he  may  keep  in  his  bed  till  to-morrow,  as  I'm  going 
to  the  ball" 

"  You  mean  to  leave  him  alone?" 

"Well!  must  I  miss  a  party  of  pleasure  at  Courtille*  because 
this  fellow  is  light-headed  1  '*  asked  Pierre  sharply.  "  I  have  pro- 
mised to  meet  some  friends  at  old  Desnoyer's.  Those  who  are 
sick  may  take  their  broth;  my  physic  is  white  wine." 

So  saying,  he  untied  a  bundle,  out  of  which  he  took  the  fancy 
costume  of  a  waterman,  and  proceeded  to  dress  himself  in  it. 

In  vain  I  tried  to  awaken  some  fellow-feeling  for  the  imfor- 
tunate  man  who  lay  groaning  there,  close  by  him ;  being  entirely 
taken  up  with  the  thoughts  of  his  expected  pleasure,  Pierre 
would  hardly  so  much  as  hear  me.  At  last  his  coarse  selfishness 
provoked  me.  I  began  reproaching  instead  of  remonstAiting 
with  him,  and  I  declared  him  responsible  for  the  consequences 
which  such  a  desertion  must  bring  upon  the  sick  man. 

At  this  the  bookbinder,  who  was  just  going,  stopped  with  an 
oath,  and  stamping  his  foot :  "  Am  I  to  spend  my  Carnival  in 
heating  water  for  foot-baths,  pray?" 

"  You  must  not  leave  your  comrade  to  die  without  help!"  I 
replied. 

"  Let  him  go  to  the  hospital,  then!*' 

"  How  can  he  by  himself]** 

Pierre  seemed  to  make  up  his  mind. 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  take  him,'*  resumed  he;  "besides,  I  shall 
get  rid  of  him  sooner.  Come,  get  up,  comrade!"  He  shook  hii 
comrade,  who  had  not  taken  off  his  clothes.     I  observed  that  he 
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w«i8  too  weak  to  walk,  but  the  bookbinder  would  not  listen: 
lie  made  him  get  up,  and  half  dragged,  half  supported  him  to 
the  lodge  of  the  porter,  who  ran  for  a  hackney  carriage.  I  saw 
the  sick  man  get  into  it,  almost  fainting,  with  the  impatient 
waterman;  and  they  both  set  oS,  one  perhaps  to  die,  the  other 
to  dine  at  Courtille  gardens! 

Six  o^clock, — I  have  been  to  knock  at  my  neighbour's  door, 
who  opened  it  himself;  and  I  have  given  him  his  letter,  finished 
at  last,  and  directed  to  his  son's  widow.  M.  Antoine  thanked 
me  gratefully,  and  made  me  sit  down. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  been  into  the  attic  of  the  old 
amateur.  Curtains  stained  with  damp,  and  hanging  down  in 
rags,  a  cold  stove,  a  bed  of  straw,  two  broken  chairs,  composed 
all  the  furniture.  At  the  end  of  the  room  were  a  great  number 
of  prints  in  a  heap,  and  paintings  without  frames  turned  against 
the  wall. 

At  the  moment  I  came  in,  the  old  man  was  making  his  dinner 
on  some  hard  crusts  of  bread,  which  he  was  soaking  in  a  glass 
of  eau  sucree.  He  perceived  that  my  eyes  fell  upon  his  hermit 
fare,  and  he  looked  a  little  ashamed. 

"  There  is  nothing  -to  tempt  you  in  my  supper,  neighbour,"  said 
he  with  a  smile. 

I  replied,  that  at  least  I  thought  it  a  v^ery  philosophical  one 
for  the  Carnival. 

M.  Antoine  shook  his  head,  and  went  on  again  with  his 
supper. 

"  Every  one  keeps  his  holidays  in  his  own  way,"  resumed  he^ 
beginning  again  to  dip  a  crust  into  his  glass.  "  There  are  several 
sorts  of  epicures,  and  all  feasts  are  not  meant  to  regale  the 
palate;  there  are  some  also  for  the  ears  and  the  eyes." 

I  looked  involuntarily  round  me,  as  if  to  seek  for  the  invisible 
banquet  which  could  make  up  to  him  for  such  a  supper. 

Without  doubt  he  understood  me;  for  he  got  up  slowly,  and, 
with  the  magisterial  air  of  a  man  confident  in  ^^\.  Via  Ha  ^iJws^ 
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to  do,  he  rummaged  behind  several  picture  frames,  drew  foriih 
a  painting,  over  which  he  passed  his  hand,  and  silently  placed  it 
under  the  light  of  the  lamp. 

It  represented  a  fine-looking  old  man,  seated  at  table  with 
his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  his  children,  and  singing  to  the 
accompaniment  of  musicians  who  appeared  in  the  baokgrouni 
At  first  sight  I  recognised  the  subject,  which  I  had  often 
admired  at  the  Louvre,  and  I  declared  it  to  be  a  splendid  copy 
of  Jordaens. 

"  A  copy ! "  cried  M.  Antoine ;  "say  an  original,  neighbour,  and 
an  original  retouched  by  Bubens  1  Look  closer  at*  the  head  of 
the  old  man,  the  dress  of  the  young  woman,  and  the  accessories. 
One  can  count  the  pencil  strokes  of  the  Hercules  of  painters. 
*It  is  not  only  a  masterpiece,  sir;  it  is  a  treasure-— a  relic!  The 
picture  at  the  Louvre  may  be  a  pearl,  this  is  a  diamond !" 

And  resting  it  against  the  stove,  so  as  to  place  it  in  the  best 
light,  he  fell  again  to  soaking  his  crusts,  without  taking  his  eyes 
off  the  wonderful  picture.  One  had  said  that  the  sight  of  it 
gave  the  crusts  an  unexpected  relish,  for  he  chewed  them  slowly, 
and  emptied  his  glass  by  little  sips.  His  shrivelled  features 
beoame  jonooth,  his  nostrils  expanded;  it  was  indeed,  aa  he  said 
himself — &  feast  of  the  eyes, 

"  You  see  that  I  also  have  my  treat,"  resumed  he,  nodding  his 
head  with  an  air  of  triumph;  "  others  may  run  after  dinners  and 
balls ;  as  for  me,  this  is  the  pleasure  I  give  myself  for  my  Ca^ 
nival." 

"  But  if  this  painting  Ls  really  so  precious,"  replied  I,  "it  ought 
to  be  worth  a  high  price." 

'*  Eh !  eh ! "  said  M.  Antoine,  with  an  air  of  proud  indifference^ 
"  in  good  times,  a  good  judge  might  value  it  at  somewhere  abont 
twenty  thousand  francs." 

I  started  back. 

"And you  have  bought  it?"  cried  L 

^For  nothing,"  replied  he,  lowering  his  voice;  "  these  broken 
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axe  asses ;  mine  mistook  this  for  a  student's  copy,  he  let  me  have  it 
for  fifty  louis,  ready  money !  This  morning  I  took  them  to  him, 
and  now  he  wishes  to  be  off  the  bargain." 

"  This  morning !"  repeated  I,  involuntarily  casting  my  eyes  on 
the  letter  containing  the  refusal  that  M.  Antoine  had  made  me 
write  to  his  son's  widow,  and  which  was  still  on  the  little  table. 
He  took  no  notice  of  my  exclamation,  and  went  on  contem- 
plating the  work  of  Jordaens  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy : — 

"  What  a  knowledge  of  chiaroscuro ! "  murmured  he,  biting  his 
last  crust  in  delight.  "  What  relief!  what  fire !  Where  can  one 
find  such  transparency  of  colour !  such  magical  lights !  such  force ! 
such  nature!" 

As  I  was  listening  to  him  in  silence,  he  mistook  my  astonish- 
noent  for  admiration,  and  clapped  me  on  the  shoulder : — 

"  You  are  dazzled,"  said  he  merrily ;  "  you  did  not  expect  such  a 
treasure!  What  do  you  say  to  the  bargain  1  have  made?" 

"  Pardon  me,"  replied  I  gravely;  "  but  I  think  you  might  have 
done  better." 

M.  Antoine  raised  his  head. 

"  How  1 "  cried  he ; "  do  you  take  mefor  a  man  likely  to  be  deceived 
about  the  merit  or  value  of  a  painting  1" 

"I  neither  doubt  your  taste  nor  your  skill;  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that,  for  the  price  of  this  picture  of  a  family  party,  you 
might  have  had — >" 
"What  then?" 
«  The  family  itself  sir." 

The  old  amafceur  cast  a  look  at  me,  nofc  of  anger,  but  of  con- 
tempt. In  his  eyes  I  had  evidently  just  proved  myself  a  bar- 
barian, incapable  of  understanding  the  arts,  and  unworthy  of 
enjoying  them.  He  got  up  without  answering  me,  hastily 
took  up  the  Jordaens,  and  replaced  it  in  its  hiding-place  behind 
the  prints. 

It  was  a  sort  of  dismissal ;  I  took  leave  of  him,  and  went  away. 
Seven  o'clock. — ^When  I  come  in  again,  I  find  my  water  boilin!^ 
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over  my  little  lamp,  and  I  busy  myself  in  grinding  my  Mocba, 
and  setting  out  my  coffee  thiogs. 

The  getting  coffee  ready  is  the  most  delicate  and  moat  attno- 
tive  of  domestic  operations  to  one  who  lives  alone :  it  is  iJie 
grand  work  of  a  bachelor*s  housekeeping. 

Coffee  is,  so  to  say,  just  the  mid-point  between  bodily  and 
spiritual  nourishment.  It  acts  agreeably,  and  at  the  same  time^ 
upon  the  senses  and  the  thoughts.  Its  very  fragrance  gives  i 
sort  of  delighti^l  activity  to  the  wits;  it  is  a  genius  who  lends 
wings  to  our  fancy,  and  transports  it  to  the  land  of  the  Arabian 
Nights. 

When  I  am  buried  in  my  old  easy-chair,  my  feet  on  Ae 
fender  before  a  blazing  fire,  my  ear  soothed  by  the  singing  of 
the  coffee-pot  which  seems  to  gossip  with  my  fire-irons,  the  aeoR 
of  smell  gently  excited  by  the  aroma  of  the  Arabiui  bean,  and 
my  eyes  shaded  by  my  cap  pulled  down  over  them,  it  ofta 
seems  as  if  each  cloud  of  the  fragrant  steam  took  a  distinct  ftm. 
As  in  the  mirages  of  the  desert,  in  each,  as  it  rises^  I  see  aooe 
imago  of  which  my  mind  had  been  longing  for  the  reality. 

At  first  the  vapour  increases,  and  its  colour  deepens;  I  see  t 
cottago  on  a  hill-side.  Behind  is  a  garden  shut  in  by  a  white- 
thorn  hedge^  and  tlirough  the  garden  runs  a  brook,  onthehanb 
of  which  I  hear  the  bees  humming. 

Then  the  view  opens  still  more.  See  those  fields  plf^***^  viik 
apple-trees,  and  in  which  I  distinguish  a  plough  and  hoB» 
waiting  for  their  ma^ster !  Further  on,  in  a  part  of  the  irooi 
which  rings  with  the  sound  of  the  axe,  I  perceive  the  woodnuBi 
hut,  roofed  with  turf  and  branches;  and,  in  the  midst  of  aD 
these  rural  pictures,  I  seem  to  see  a  figure  of  mjsdf  g^M^V 
about.     It  is  my  ghost  walking  in  my  dream ! 

The  bubbling  of  the  water,  ready  to  boil  over,  compels  mt  M 
break  off  my  meditations,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  coffee-f»t  ' 
then  remember  that  I  have  no  cream ;  I  take  my  tin  can  off  df 
hook,  and  go  down  to  l\i^  TciVik^oman's, 
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Mother  Denis  is  a  hale  country  woman  from  Savoy,  which  she 
left  when  quite  young;  and,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Savoy- 
ards, she  has  not  gone  back  to  it  again.   She  has  neither  husband 
nor  child,  notwithstanding  the  title  they  give  her;  but  her  kind- 
ness, which  never  sleeps,  makes  her  worthy  of  the  name  of 
mother. 
,         A  brave  creature !  Left  by  herself  in  the  battle  of  life,  she  makes 
^    good  her  hiunble  place  in  it  by  working,  singing,  helping  others, 
I    and  leaving  the  rest  to  Grod. 

^ .  At  the  door  of  the  milk-shop  I  hear  loud  bursts  of  laughter. 
In  one  of  the  comers  of  the  shop  three  children  are  sitting  on 
.  the  ground.  They  wear  the  sooty  dress  of  Savoyard  boys,  and 
.  in  their  hands  they  hold  large  slices  of  bread  and  cheese.  The 
.  youngest  is  besmeared  up  to  the  eyes  with  his,  and  that  is  the 
i    reason  of  their  mirth. 

Mother  Denis  points  them  out  to  me. 
..        "  Look  at  the  little  lambs,  how  they  enjoy  themselves!"  said 
.    she,  putting  her  hand  on  the  head  of  the  little  glutton. 
.        "  He  has  had  no  breakfast,"  puts  in  one  of  the  others  by  way 
.  of  excuse. 

"  Poor  little  thing ! "  said  the  milkwoman ;  "  he  is  left  alone  in 
'  the  streets  of  Paris,  -^here  he  can  find  no  other  fe-ther  than  the 
^  All-good  God!" 

"And  that  is  why  you  make  yourself  a  mother  to  themi" 
f  I  replied  gently. 

\  "  What  I  do  is  little  enough,"  said  mother  Denis,  measuring 
^  out  my  milk ;  "  but  every  day  I  get  some  of  them  together  out  of 
^  the  street,  that  for  once  they  may  have  enough  to  eat.  Dear 
'  children !  their  mothers  will  make  it  up  to  me  in  heaven.  Not 
^  to  mention  that  they  recall  my  native  mountains  to  me;  when 

they  sing  and  dance,  I  seem  to  see  our  old  fistther  again." 
tf      Here  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

Il'  «  So  you  are  repaid  by  your  recollections  for  the  good  you  do 
^  them^'  resumed  L 
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"Yes!  yes!"  said  she,  "and  by  their  happiness  too!  The 
langhter  of  these  little  ones,  sir,  is  like  a  bird's  song;  it  makes 
you  gay,  and  gives  you  heart  to  live." 

As  she  spoke  she  out  some  fresh  slices  of  bread  and  cheese,  and 
added  some  apples  and  a  handful  of  nuts  to  them. 

"  Come,  my  little  dears,"  she  cried, "  put  these  into  your  pockets 
against  to-morrow." 

Then,  turning  to  me— 

" To-day  I  am  ruining  myself"  added  she;  "but  we  must  all 
have  our  Carnival" 

I  came  away  without  saying  a  word :  I  was  too  much  aflfected. 

At  last  I  have  discovered  what  true  pleasure  is.  After  having 
seen  the  egotism  of  sensuality  and  of  intellect,  I  have  found  the 
happy  self«sacrifice  of  goodness.  -Pierre,  M.  Antoine,  and  Mother 
Denis,  had  each  kept  their  Carnival;  but  for  the  two  first,  it  was 
only  a  feast  for  the  senses,  or  the  mind ;  whilst  for  the  third,  it 
was  a  feast  for  the  heart ! 
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CHAPTER  III. 

WHAT  WE  MAT  LEARN  BY  LOOKING  OUT  OF  WINDOW. 

Ma/rch  3rd. — A  poet  lias  said  that  life  is  the  dream  of  a 
shadow:  he  had  better  have  compared  it  to  a  night  of  fever! 
What  alternate  fits  of  restlessness  and  sleep !  what  discomfort ! 
what  sudden  starts !  what  ever-returning  thirst !  what  a  chaos  of 
inolimftd  and  confiised  fancies !  We  can  neither  sleep  nor  wake ; 
we  seek  in  vain  for  repose,  and  we  stop  short  on  the  brink  of 
action.  Two-thirds  of  human  existence  are  wasted  in  hesitation, 
and  the  last  in  repenting. 

When  I  say  human  existence,  I  mean  my  own!  We  are  so 
made  that  each  of  us  regards  himself  as  the  mirror  of  the  com- 
munity :  what  passes  in  our  own  minds  infallibly  seems  to  us  a 
history  of  the  universe.  Every  man  is  like  the  drunkard  who 
reports  an  earthquake,  because  he  feels  himself  staggering.  ^ 

And  why  am  I  imcertain  and  restless — I,  a  poor  day-labourer 
in  the  world — ^who  fill  an  obscure  station  in  a  comer  of  it,  and 
whose  work  it  avails  itself  oi^  without  heeding  the  workman?  I 
will  tell  you,  my  unseen  friend,  for  whom  these  lines  are  written; 
my  imkno  wn  brother,  on  whom  the  solitary  call  in  sorrow ;  my 
imaginary  confidant,  to  whom  all  monologues  are  addressed,  and 
who  is  but  the  shadow  of  our  own  conscience. 

A  great  event  has  happened  in  my  life !  A  cross-road  has 
suddenly  opened  in  the  middle  of  the  monotonous  way  along 
which  I  was  travelling  quietly,  and  without  thinking  of  it.  Two 
roads  present  themselves,  and  I  must  choose  between  them.  One 
is  only  the  continuation  of  that  I  have  followed  till  now :  the  other 
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is  wider,  and  exhibits  wondrous  prospects.  On  the  first  there  is 
nothing  to  fear,  but  also  little  to  hope;  on  the  other,  great  dan- 
gers and  great  fortune.  In  a  word,  the  question  is,  whether  I 
sliall  give  up  the  humble  office  in  which  I  thought  to  die,  for  one 
of  those  bold  speculations  in  which  chance  alone  is  banker  1  Ever 
since  yesterday  I  have  consulted  with  myself;  I  have  compared 
the  two,  and  I  remain  undecided. 

Where  shall  I  get  any  light — who  will  advise  me? 

Swndayf  ith, — See  the  sun  coming  out  from  the  thick  fogs  of 
winter;  spring  announces  its  approach;  a  soft  breeze  akims over 
the  roo&,  and  my  wallflower  begins  to  blow  again  I 

We  are  near  that  sweet  season  of  fresh  ffreen,  of  which  the  poeto 
of  the  sixteenth  century  sang  with  so  much  feeling : — 

Now  the  gladiome  month  df  3Iaj 
All  thinpff  newlj  doth  arraj; 
Fairest  lady,  let  me  too 
In  thy  love  my  life  renew. 

The  chirping  of  the  sparrows  calls  me;  they  claim  the  crumbs 
I  scatter  to  them  every  morning.  I  open  my  window,  and  the 
prospect  of  roofs  opens  out  before  me  in  all  its  splendour. 

He  who  has  only  lived  on  a  fin)t  floor,  has  no  idea  of  the  pic- 
turesque variety  of  such  a  view.  He  has  never  contemplated 
these  tile-coloured  heights  which  intersect  each  other;  he  has  not 
followed  with  his  eyes  these  gutter-valleys,  where  the  ^cesh  ve^ 
dure  of  the  attic  gardens  waves,  the  deep  shadows  which  evening 
spreads  over  the  slated  slopes,  and  the  sparkling  of  windows 
which  the  setting  sun  has  kindled  to  a  blaze  of  fire.  He  hai 
not  studied  the  flora  of  these  Alps  of  civilisation,  carpeted  bj 
lichens  and  mosses ;  he  is  not  acquaiQted  with  the  thousand  in- 
habitants which  people  them,  from  the  microscopic  insect  to  the 
domestic  cat — that  Reynard  of  the  roofe  who  is  always  on  the 
prowl,  or  in  ambush ;  he  has  not  witnessed  the  thou«Mind  aspeoti 
of  a  clear  or  a  cloudy  Bky  \  nor  the  thousand  efiects  of  ligbt^ 
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wluch  make  these  upper  regions  a  theatre  with  ever-changing 
scenes !  How  many  times  have  my  days  of  leisure  passed  away  in 
contemplating  this  wonderful  sight — ^in  discovering  its  darker  or 
brighter  episodes — ^in  seeking,  in  short,  in  this  imknown  world  for 
the  impressions  of  travelling  that  wealthy  tourists  look  for  lower 
down! 

yine  o^clack. — But  why,  then,  have  not  my  winged  neighbours 
picked  up  the  crumbs  I  have  scattered  for  them  before  my  win- 
dow? I  see  them  fly  away,  come  back,  perch  upon  the  ledges  of 
the  windows,  and  chirp  at  the  sight  of  the  feast  they  are  usually 
so  ready  to  devour !  It  is  not  my  presence  that  frightens  them;  I 
have  accustomed  them  to  eat  out  of  my  hand.  Then,  why  is  this 
fearful  suspense  1  In  vain  I  look  around;  the  roof  is  clear,  the 
windows  near  are  closed.  I  crumble  the  bread  that  remains 
from  my  breakfast  to  attract  them  by  an  ampler  feast.  Their 
chirpings  increase,  they  bend  down  their  heads,  the  boldest  ap- 
proach upon  the  wing,  but  without  daring  to  alight. 

Come,  come,  my  sparrows  are  the  victims  of  one  of  the  foolish 
panics  which  make  the  funds  fisdl  at  the  Bourse !  It  is  plain  that 
birds  are  not  more  reasonable  than  men! 

With  this  reflection  I  was  about  to  shut  my  window,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  I  perceived,  in  a  spot  of  sunshine  on  my  right,  the 
shadow  of  two  pricked-up  ears;  then  a  paw  advanced,  then  the 
head  of  a  tabby-cat  showed  itself  at  the  comer  of  the  gutter. 
The  cunning  fellow  was  lying  there  in  wait,  hoping  the  crumbs 
would-  bring  him  some  game. 

.  And  I  had-  accused  my  guests  of  cowardice !  I  was  so  sure  that 
no  danger  could  menace  them !  I  thought  I  had  looked  well  every 
where!  I  had  only  forgotten  the  comer  behind  me! 

In  life,  as  on  the  roofs,  how  many  misfortunes  come  from 
having  forgotten  a  single  comer! 

Ten  d clock. — I  cannot  leave  my  window;  the  rain  and  the 
cold  have  kept  it  shut  so  long,  that  I  must  reconnoitre  all  the 
environs  to  be  able  to  take  possession  of  tliem.  &;g|B^.    1&^  ^^s^ 
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search  in  succession  all  the  points  of  the  jumbled  and  confused 
prospect,  passing  on,  or  stopping,  according  to  what  they  lig^t 
upon. 

Ah  1  see  the  windows  upon  which  they  formerly  loved  to  rest; 
the7  are  those  of  two  unknown  neighbours,  whose  different  haMts 
they  have  long  remarked. 

One  is  a  poor  workwoman,  who  rises  before  sunrise,  and  whose 
profile  is  shadowed  upon  her  little  muslin  window  curtain  fiir 
into  the  evening;  the  other  is  a  young  Luly-singer,  whose  rocal 
flourishes  sometimes  reach  my  attic  ''by  snatches.  When  their 
windows  are  open,  that  of  the  workwoman  discovers  a  humble 
but  decent  abode,  the  other,  an  elegantly  furnished  room;  bat 
to-day  a  crowd  of  tradespeople  throng  the  latter :  they  take  down 
the  silk  hangings  and  carry  x)ff  the  furniture,  and  I  now  remember 
that  the  young  singer  passed  under  my  window  this  morning 
with  her  veil  down,  and  walking  with  the  hasty  step  of  one  who 
suffers  some  inward  trouble.  Ah  I  I  guess  it  alL  Her  means  are 
exhausted  in  elegant  fancies,  or  have  been  taken  away  by  some 
unexpected  misfortime,  and  now  she  has  fallen  from  luxury  to  in- 
digence. While  the  workwoman  manages  not  only  to  ke^  her 
little  room,  but  also  to  furnish  it  with  decent  comfort  by  her 
steady  toil,  that  of  the  singer  is  become  the  property  of  broken. 
The  one  sparkled  for  a  moment  on  the  wave  of  prosperity;  the 
other  sails  slowly  but  safely  along  the  coast  of  a  humble  tad 
laborious  industry. 

Alas  I  is  there  not  here  a  lesson  for  us  all?  Is  it  reaUyin 
hazardous  experiments,  at  the  end  of  which  we  shall  meet  iritli 
wealth  or  ruin,  that  the  wise  man  should  employ  his  yean  of 
strength  and  freedom?  Ought  he  to  consider  life  as  a  regnlsr 
employment  which  brings  its  daily  wages,  or  as  a  game  in  which 
the  future  is  determined  by  a  few  throws?  Why  seek  the  lik 
of  extreme  chances?  for  wliat  end  hasten  to  riches  by  dangezoos 
roads?  Is  it  really  certain  that  happiness  is  the  prize  of  biilliaot 
successes,  rather  than  oi  eiiNvrnVj  wiw^ited^vertyl     Ahl  if  m« 
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but  knew  in  what  a  small  dwelling  joy  can  live,  and  how  little 
it  costs  to  furnish  it ! 

Ttodve  o'clock, — I  have  been  walking  up  and  down  my  attic  for  a 
long  time,  with  my  arms  folded  and  my  eyes  on  the  ground !  My 
doubts  increase,  like  shadows  encroaching  more  and  more  on  some 
bright  space:  my  fears  multiply;  and  the  uncertainty  becomes 
every  moment  more  painful  to  me !  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  de- 
cide to-day,  and  before  the  evening!  I  hold  the  dice  of  my  future 
fa^  in  my  hands,  and  I  dare  not  throw  them. 

Three  o'clock, — The  sky  has  become  cloudy,  and  a  cold  wind  be- 
gins to  blow  from  the  west;  all  the  windows  which  were  opened 
to  the  sunshine  of  a  beautiful  day  are  shut  again.  Only  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  the  lodger  on  the  last  story  has  not 
yet  left  his  balcony. 

One  knows  him  to  be  a  soldier  by  his  regular  walk,  his  grey 
mustaches,  and  the  ribbon  which  decorates  his  buttonhole: 
indeed,  one  might  have  guessed  as  much  from  the  care  he  takes 
of  the  little  garden  which  is  the  ornament  of  his  balcony  in 
mid-air;  for  there  are  two  things  especially  loved  by  all  old 
soldiers — flowers  and  children.  They  have  been  so  long  obliged  to 
look  upon  the  earth  as  a  field  of  battle,  and  so  long  cut  off  from 
the  peaceful  pleasures  of  a  quiet  lot,  that  they  seem  to  begin  life 
at  an  age  when  others  end  it.  The  tastes  of  their  early  years, 
which  were  arrested  by  the  stem  duties  of  war,  suddenly  break 
out  again  with  their  white  hairs;  and  are  like  the  savings  of  youth 
which  they  spend  again  in  old  age.  Besides,  they  have  been 
condemned  to  be  destroyers  for  so  long,  that  perhaps  they  feel  a 
secret  pleasure  in  creating,  and  seeing  life  spring  up  again:  the 
beauty  of  weakness  has  a  grace  and  an  attraction  the  more  for 
those  who  have  been  the  agents  of  unbending  force;  and  the 
watching  over  the  frail  germs  of  life  has  all  the  charm  of  novelty 
for  these  old  workmen  of  death. 

Therefore  the  cold  wind  has  not  driven  my  neighbour  from  his 
balcony.     He  is  digging  up  the  eartb  m  \na  ^re««i  \iOT.^-»  «s^^ 
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carefully  sowing  in  it  the  needs  of  the  scarlet  nastnrtiiiiDf 
convolvulus,  and  Hweet  pea.  Henceforth  he  will  come  every  day 
to  watch  for  their  first  sprouting,  taprotect  the  young  shoots  from 
weeds  or  insects,  to  arrange  the  strings  for  the  tendrils  to  dimb 
by,  and  carefully  to  regulate  their  supply  of  water  and  heatl 

How  much  labour  to  bring  in  the  desired  harvest  I  For  that 
how  many  times  shall  I  see  him  brave  cold  or  heat,  wind  or  ran, 
as  he  does  to-day !  But  then,  in  the  hot  summer  days^  when  the 
blinding  dust  whirls  in  clouds  through  our  streets,  when  the  ejt, 
dazzled  by  the  glare  of  white  stucco,  knows  not  where  to  reit^ 
and  the  glowing  roofa  reflect  their  heat  upon  us  to  burning,  the 
old  soldier  will  sit  in  his  arbour  and  perceive  nothing  but  gren 
leaves  and  flowers  around  him,  and  the  breeze  will  come  oooland 
fresh  to  him  through  these  perfumed  shades.  His  assidaou 
care  will  be  rewarded  at  huit. 

We  must  sow  the  seeds,  and  tend  the  growth,  if  we  wooU 
enjoy  the  flower. 

Fov/r  o'clock. — The  clouds,  which  have  been  gathering  in  the 
horizon  for  a  long  time,  are  become  darker;  it  thunders  kmdlji 
and  the  rain  pours  down  I  Those  who  are  caught  in  it  fly  is 
every  direction,  some  laughing  and  some  crying. 

I  always  And  particular  amusement  in  these  helternskeltani 
caused  by  a  sudden  storm.  It  seems  as  if  each  one^  when  thai 
taken  by  surpriHc,  loses  the  factitious  character  the  world  or  habit 
has  given  him,  and  ap]:>ears  in  hiH  true  colours. 

Bee,  for  example,  that  big  man  with  deliberate  step,  who  lod- 
denly  forgets  his  indiflference  made  to  order,  and  runs  lika  a 
schoolboy  1  *  He  is  a  thrifty  city  gentleman,  who,  with  all  his  fiuhioB- 
able  airs,  is  afraid  to  spoil  his  hat. 

That  pretty  lady  yonder,  on  the  contrary,  whose  looks  are  lo        ^ 
modest,  and  whose  dress  is  so  elaborate,  slackens  her  pace  with        | 
the  increasing  storm.     Bhe  seems  to  And  pleasure  in  braving  it» 
and  does  not  think  of  her  velvet  cloak  spotted  by  the  hail  I    She 
is  evidently  a  Uoneaa  in  fiideftv'*  dotlmi^. 

\ 
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Here,  a  yotuig  man  who  was  passing  stops  to  catch  some  of  the 
hailstones  in  his  hand,  and  examines  them.  By  his  quick  and 
business-like  walk  just  now,  you  would  have  taken  him  for  a  tax- 
gatherer  on  his  rounds,  when  he  is  a  young  philosopher  studying 
the  effects  of  electricity.  And  those  schoolboys  who  leave  their 
ranks  to  run  after  the  sudden  gusts  of  a  March  whirlwind ;  those 
girls,  just  now  so  demure,  and  who  now  fly  with  bursts  of  laughter ; 
those  national  guards,  who  quit  the  martial  attitude  of  their  days 
of  duty,  to  take  refuge  under  a  porch  1  The  storm  has  caused  all 
these  transformations. 

See,  it  increases  1  The  hardiest  are  obliged  to  seek  shelter. 
I  see  every  one  rushing  towards  the  shop  in  front  of  my  window, 
which  a  bill  announces  is  to  let.  It  is  for  the  fourth  time  within 
a  few  months.  A  year  ago,  all  the  skill  of  the  joiner  and  the 
art  of  the  painter  were  employed  in  beautifying  it,  but  their  works 
are  already  destroyed,  by  the  leaving  of  so  many  tenants;  the 
cornices  of  the  front  are  disfigured  by  mud ;  the  arabesques  on  the 
doorway  are  spoiled  by  bills  posted  upon  them  to  announce  the 
sale  of  the  effects.  The  splendid  shop  has  lost  some*  of  its 
embellishments  with  each  change  of  the  tenant.  See  it  now 
empty,  and  left  open  to  the  passers-by.  How  much  does  its  £stte 
resemble  that  of  so  many  who,  like  it,  only  change  their  occupa- 
tion to  hasten  the  faster  to  ruin !^ 

I  am  struck  by  this  last  reflection :  since  the  morning  every 
thing  seems  to  speak  to  me,  and  with  the  same  warning  tone. 
Every  thing  says — "  Take  care !  be  content  with  your  happy, 
though  humble  lot ;  happiness  can  only  be  retained  by  constancy ; 
do  not  forsake  your  old  patrons,  for  the  protection  of  those  who 
arexmknown!" 

Are  they  the  outward  objects  which  speak  thus,  or  does  the 
warning  come  from  within?  Is  it  not  I  myself  who  give  this 
language  to  all  that  surrounds  me?  The  world  is  but  an  instru- 
ment, to  which  we  give  sound  at  will.  But  what  does  it  signify 
if  it  teaches  us  wisdom?    The  low  voice  which  s^^eaka  ydl  ^-"qs: 
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breasts  is  always  a  Mendly  voice,  for  it  tells  us  what  we  are^  that 
is  to  say,  what  is  our  oai>ability.  Bad  oonduct  results^  £ar  the  most 
part,  from  mistaking  our  calling.  There  are  so  many  fbola  and 
knaves,  because  there  are  so  few  men  who  know  themselYeB.  The 
question  is  not  to  discover  what  will  suit  us,  but  for  what  we  an 
suited  I 

What  should  I  do  in  the  midst  of  these  experienced  finandal 
speculators?  I  am  a  poor  sparrow,  bom  among  the  houae-topfl^ 
and  should  always  fear  the  enemy  crouching  in  the  dark  ooner; 
I  am  a  prudent  workman,  and  should  think  of  the  business  of 
my  neighbour  who  so  suddenly  disappeared;  I  am  a  timid  ob- 
server, and  should  call  to  mind  the  flowers  so  slowly  raised  bj 
the  old  soldier,  or  the  shop  brought  to  ruin  by  constant  change 
of  masters.  Away  from  me,  ye  banquets  over  which  hangs  Uta 
sword  of  Damocles  1  I  am  a  country  mouse.  Give  me  my  nuts 
and  hollow  tree,  and  I  ask  nothing  beside-'-except  security. 

And  why  this  insatiable  craving  for  riches?  Does  a  man 
drink  more  when  he  drinks  from  a  laige  glass?  From  whence 
comes  that  universal  dread  of  mediocrity,  the  fruitful  mother  of 
peace  and  liberty?  Ahl  there  is  the  evil  which,  above  evoy 
other,  it  should  be  the  aim  of  both  public  and  private  educatktt 
to  anticipate!  If  that  were  got  rid  of,  what  treasons  woxdd  be 
spared,  what  baseness  avoided,  what  a  chain  of  excess  and  criine 
would  be  for  ever  broken !  We  award  the  palm  to  charity,  and 
to  self-sacrifice;  but,  above  all,  let  us  award  it  to  moderation,  for 
it  is  the  great  social  virtue.  Even  when  it  does  not  create  the 
others,  it  stands  instead  of  them. 

Six  o'clock, — I  have  written  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  promote 
of  the  new  speculation,  and  have  declined  their  offer!  This 
decLdon  has  restored  my  peace  of  mind.  I  stopped  singing  like 
the  cobbler,  as  long  as  I  entertained  the  hope  of  riches :  it  is  gom^ 
and  happiness  is  come  back! 

0,  beloved  and  gentle  Poverty!  pardon  me  for  having  for  a 
moment  wished  to  fly  from  thee,  as  I  would  from  Want;  staj 
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here  for  ever  with  thy  chaxming  sisters,  Pity,  Patience,  Sobriety, 
and  Solitude;  be  ye  my 'queens  aad  my  instructors;  teach  me 
the  stem  duties  of  life;  remove  &r  from  my  abode  the  weak- 
nesses of  heart,  and  giddiness  of  head,  which  follow  prosperity. 
Holy  Poverty !  teach  me  to  endure  without  complaining,  to  im- 
part without  grudging,  to  seek  the  end  of  life  higher  than  in 
pleasure,  further  off  than  in  power.  Thou  givest  the  body^ 
strength^  thou  makest  the  mind  more  firm;  and,  thanks  to  thee^ 
this  life,  to  which  the  rich  attach  themselves  as  to  a  rock,  be- 
comes a  bark  of  which  death  may  out  the  cable  without  awaken- 
ing all  our  fears.  Continue  to  sustain  me,  0  thou  whom  Christ 
hath  called  BUsaed! 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

LET  US  LOVE  ONE  ANOTHER. 

AprU  9th. — ^The  fine  evenings  are  come  back ;  the  trees  heffn 
to  put  forth  their  shoots;  hyacinths,  jonquils,  violets,  and  lilaoB^ 
perfume  the  baskets  of  the  flower-girls ;  all  the  world  have  b^gim 
their  walks  again  on  the  quays  and  boulevards.  After  dinner, 
I,  too,  descend  fW)m  my  attio  to  breathe  the  evening  air. 

It  is  the  hour  when  Paris  is  seen  in  all  its  beauty.  During 
the  day  the  plaster  fronts  of  the  houses  weary  the  eye  by  their 
monotonous  whiteness ;  heavily-laden  carts  make  the  streets  shaks 
under  their  huge  wheels;  the  eager  crowd,  taken  up  by  the  one 
fear  of  losing  a  moment  from  business,  cross  and  jostle  one 
another;  the  aspect  of  the  city  altogether  has  something  hanh, 
restless,  and  flurried  about  it :  but,  as  soon  as  the  stars  appear, 
every  thing  is  changed ;  the  glare  of  the  white  houses  is  quendied 
in  the  gathering  shades;  you  hear  no  more  any  rolling  but  tliit 
of  the  carriages  on  their  way  to  some  party  of  pleasure;  y^^^ 
see  only  the  lounger  or  the  light-hearted  passing  by;  workltfs 
given  place  to  leisure.  Now  each  one  may  breathe  after  the 
fierce  race  through  the  business  of  the  day,  and  whatever  strength 
remains  to  him  he  gives  to  pleasure !  See  the  ball-rooms  lighted 
up,  the  theatres  open,  the  eating-shops  along  the  walks  set  out 
with  dainties,  and  the  twinkling  lanterns  of  the  newspaper  orient 
Decidedly  Paris  has  laid  aside  the  pen,  the  ruler,  and  the  aproB) 
after  the  day  spent  in  work,  it  must  have  the  evening  for  ei\joj- 
ment ;  like  the  masters  of  Thebes,  it  has  put  off  all  serious  matten 
till  to-morrow. 
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I  love  to  take  part  in  this  liappy  hour;  not  to  inix  in  the 
general  gaiety,  but  to  contemplate  it.   If  the  enjoyments  of  others 
embitter  jealous  minds,  they  strengthen  the  humble  spirit;  they 
are  the  beams  of  sunshine,  which  open  the  two  beautifdl  flowers  r- 
called  trtist  and  hope. 

Although  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  smiling  multitude,  I  do 
not  feel  myself  isolated  from  it;  for  its  gaiety  is  reflected  upon 
me :  it  is  my  own  kind,  my  own  family,  who  are  enjoying  life, 
and  I  take  a  brother's  share  in  their  happiness.  We  are  all 
fellow-soldiers  in  this  earthly  battle,  and  what  does  it  matter  on 
whom  the  honours  of  the  victory  falll  K  fortune  passes  by 
without  seeing  us,  and  pours  her  favours  on  others,  let  us  console 
ourselves,  like  the  friend  of  Parmenio,  by  saying — "  Those,  too, 
are  Alexanders." 

While  making  these  reflections,  I  was  going  on  as  chance  took 
xne.  I  crossed  from  one  pavement  to  another,  I  retraced  my 
steps,  I  stopped  before  the  shops,  or  to  read  the  hand-bUls. 
How  many  things  there  are  to  learn  in  the  streets  of  Paris ! 
What  a  museum  it  is  I  Unknown  fruits,  foreign  arms,  frimiture 
of  old  times  or  other  lands,  animals  of  all  climates,  statues  of 
great  men,  costumes  of  distant  nations  I  It  is  the  world  seen  in 
samples! 

Let  us  then  look  at  this  people,  whose  knowledge  is  gained 
from  the  shop  windows  and  the  tradesman's  display  of  goods. 
Nothing  has  been  taught  them,  but  they  have  a  rude  notion  of 
every  thing.  They  have  seen  the  ananas  at  Chevets,  a  palm-tree 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  sugar-canes  selling  on  the  Pont-Neu£ 
The  Red-skins,  exhibited  in  the  Valentino  Hall,  have  taught 
them  to  mimic  the  dance  of  the  bison,  and  to  smoke  the  calumet 
of  peace;  they  have  seen  Carter's  lions  fed;  they  know  the 
principal  national  costumes  contained  in  Babin's  collection; 
Goupil's  display  of  prints  has  placed  the  tiger-hunts  of  Africa, 
and  the  sittings  of  the  English  Parliament,  befoT^  -^^  «^«b% 
they  have  become  acquainted  with  Queen "VicstiOTia.^  ^^"Sass^wtcPt 
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of  Austria,  and  Elossuth,  at  the  office  door  of  the  IButirated 
New»,  We  can  certainly  inBtruct  them,  but  not  astoniBh  them; 
for  nothing  in  completely  new  to  them.  You  may  take  the  Paris 
ragamuffin  thro\igh  the  fi.ve  quarters  of  the  world,  and  at  every 
wonder  with  which  you  think  to  surprise  him,  he  will  settle  tiie 
matter  with  that  favourite  and  conclusive  answer  of  his  pinm 
/  knww. 

Bat  this  variety  of  exhibitions,  which  makes  Pyuria  the  &ir  of 
the  world,  does  not  merely  offer  a  means  of  instruction  to  him 
who  walks  through  it;  it  is  a  continual  spur  for  rousing  the 
imagination,  a  first  step  of  the  ladder  always  set  up  before  us  In 
vision.  When  we  see  them,  how  many  voyages  do  we  take  in 
imagination,  what  adventures  do  we  dream  of,  what  pictures  do 
.  we  sketch  1  I  never  look  at  that  shop  near  the  Chinese  Bathii; 
with  its  tapestry  hangings  of  Florida  jessamine,  and  filled  with 
magnolias,  without  seeing  the  forest  glades  of  the  new  world,  de- 
scribed by  the  author  of  Atala,  opening  themselves  out  before  ma 

Then,  when  this  study  of  things,  and  this  discourse  of  reason 
begin  to  tire  you,  look  around  you  !  What  contrasts  of  figures 
and  faces  you  see  in  the  crowd !  what  a  vast  field  for  the  exe^ 
cise  of  meditation  1  A  half-seen  glance,  or  a  few  words  caught  ss 
the  speaker  passes  by,  open  a  thousand  vistas  to  your  imagina- 
tion. You  wish  to  comprehend  what  these  imperfect  disdosures 
mean,  and  as  the  antiquary  endeavours  to  decipher  the  mutilat- 
ed inscription  on  some  old  moniunent,  you  bxiild  up  a  history  on 
a  gesture  or  on  a  word  I — These  are  the  stirring  sports  of  ^ 
mind,  which  finds  in  fiction  a  relief  from  the  weaiisome  dulness 
of  the  actual. 

Alas!  as  I  was  just  now  passing  by  the  carriage  entrance  of  a 
great  house,  I  noticed  a  sad  subject  for  one  of  these  historiea  A 
man  was  sitting  in  the  darkest  comer  with  his  head  bare^  anci 
holding  out  his  hat  for  the  charity  of  those  who  passed.  Eii 
threadbare  coat  had  that  look  of  neatness  which  marics  ^ 
destitution  has  been  met  \)7  ^  \oTi%^T>i%iigA,  '^^  \iabd.<wrefU!y 
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buttoned  it  up,  to  hide  the  want  of  a  shirt  His  fece  "was  half 
hid  under  his  long  grey  hair,  and  his  eyes  dosed,  as  if  he  wished 
to  escape  the  sight  of  his  own  humiliation,  and  he  remained  mute 
and  motionless.  Those  who  passed  him  took  no  notice  of  the 
beggar,  who  sat  in  silence  and  darkness !  They  had  been  so  lucky 
as  to  escape  complaints  and  importimities,  and  were  glad  to  turn 
away  their  eyes  too. 

All  at  once  the  great  gate  turned  on  its  hinges ;  and  a  very  low 
carriage,  lighted  with  silver  lamps,  and  drawn  by  two  black 
horses,  came  slowly  out,  and  took  the  road  towards  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain.  I  could  just  distinguish,  within,  the 
sparkling  diamonds  and  the  flowers  of  a  ball-dress;  the  glare  of 
the  lamps  passed  like  a  bloody  streak  over  the  pale  face  of  the 
beggar,  and  showed  his  look  as  his  eyes  opened  and  followed 
the  rich  man's  equipage  until  it  disappeared  in  the  night. 

I  dropped  a  small  piece  of  money  into  the  hat  he  was  hold- 
ing out,  and  passed  on  quickly. 

I  had  just  fallen  imexpectedly  upon  the  two  saddest  secrets  of 
the  disease  which  troubles  the  age  we  live  in;  the  envious 
hatred  of  him  who  suffers  want,  and  the  selfish  forgetfulness  of 
him  who  lives  in  affluence. 

•  All  the  enjoyment  of  my  walk  was  gone;  I  left  off  looking 
about  me,  and  retired  into  my  own  heart.  The  animated  and 
moving  sight  in  the  streets  gave  place  to  inward  meditation  upon 
all  the  painful  problems  which  have  been  written  for  the  last 
four  thousand  years  at  the  bottom  of  each  human  struggle,  but 
which  are  propounded  more  clearly  than  ever  in  our  days. 

I  pondered  on  the  uselessness  of  so  many  contests,  in  which  de- 
feat and  victory  only  displace  each  other  by  turns,  and  on  the 
mistaken  zealots  who  have  repeated  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion the  bloody  history  of  Cain  and  Abel:  and,  saddened  with 
these  mournful  reflections,  I  walked  on  as  chance  took  me, 
until  the  silence  all  around  insensibly  drew  me  out  from  my  own 
thoughts. 
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I  had  reached  one  of  the  remote  streets,  in  which  those  who 
would  live  in  comfort  and  without  ostentation,  and  who  lore 
serious  reflection,  delight  to  And  a  home.  There  were  no  shops 
along  the  dimly  lit  pavement;  one  heard  no  sounds  but  of  the 
distant  carriages,  and  of  the  steps  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  le- 
turning  quietly  home. 

I  instantly  recognized  the  street,  though  I  had  only  been  there 
once  before. 

That  was  two  years  ago.  I  was  walking  at  the  time  by  the 
side  of  the  Seine,  to  which  the  lights  on  the  quays  and  bridges 
gave  the  aspect  of  a  lake  surrounded  by  a  garland  of  stars ;  and 
I  had  reached  the  Louvre,  when  I  was  stopped  by  a  crowd  col- 
lected near  the  parapet :  they  had  gathered  round  a  child  of  about 
six,  who  was  crying,  and  I  asked  the  cause  of  his  tears. 

"It  seems  that  he  was  sent  to  walk  in  theTuileries,"saidainfl80ii, 
who  was  returning  from  his  work  with  his  trowel  in  his  hand; 
"  the  servant  who  took  care  of  him  met  with  some  friends  there^ 
and  told  the  child  to  wait  for  him  while  he  went  to  get  a  drink; 
but  I  suppose  the  drink  made  him  more  thirsty,  for  he  has  not 
come  back,  and  the  child  cannot  find  his  way  home." 

"  Why  do  they  not  ask  him  his  name,  and  where  he  lives!" 

"They  have  been  doing  it  for  the  last  hour;  but  all  he 
can  say  is,  that  he  is  called  Charles,  and  that  his  father  is  M. 
Duval — there  are  twelve  himdred  Duvals  in  Paris." 

"  Then  he  does  not  know  in  what  part  of  the  town  he  lives?" 
I  should  think  not,  indeed !  Don't  you  see  that  he  is  a  gentle- 
man's child?  He  has  never  gone  out  except  in  a  carriage^  or 
with  a  servant;  he  does  not  know  what  to  do  by  himself" 

Here  the  mason  was  interrupted  by  some  of  the  voices  rising 
above  the  others. 

"  We  cannot  leave  him  in  the  street,"  said  some. 

"  The  child-stealers  would  carry  him  off,"  continued  othen 

"  We  must  take  him  to  the  overseer." 

**  Or  to  the  poHce-office." 
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^  That's  the  thing— come,  little  one!" 

But  the  child,  frightened  by  these  suggestions  of  danger,  and 
at  the  names  of  police  and  overseer,  cried  louder,  and  drew  back 
towards  the  parapet.  In  vain  they  tried  to  persuade  him ;  his 
fears  made  him  resist  the  more,  and  the  most  eager  began  to  get 
weary,  when  the  voice  of  a  little  boy  was  heard  through  the 
confusion. 

"  I  know  him  well — I  do,"  said  he,  looking  at  the  lost  child; 
**  he  belongs  to  our  part  of  the  town." 

"What  part  is  it?" 

"  Yonder,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Boulevards :  Mue  des  M<k» 

"  And  you  have  seen  him  before?" 

"  Yes,  yes !  he  belongs  to  the  great  house  at  the  end  of  the 
street,  where  there  is  an  iron  gate  with  gilt  points." 

The  child  quickly  raised  his  head,  and  stopped  cr3ring.  The 
little  boy  answered  all  the  questions  that  were  put  to  him,  and 
gave  such  details  as  left  no  room  for  doubt.  The  other  child 
understood  him,  for  he  went  up  to  him  as  if  to  put  himself  under 
bis  protection. 

^'  Then  you  can  take  him  to  his  parents?"  asked  the  mason, 
who  had  listened  with  real  interest  to  the  little  boy's  account. 

"  I  don't  care  if  I  do."  replied  he ;  "  it's  the  way  I'm  going." 

"  Then  you  will  take  charge  of  him?" 

'*  He  has  only  to  come  with  me." 

And,  taking  up  the  basket  he  had  put  down  on  the  pavement, 
lie  set  off  towards  the  postern  gate  of  the  Louvre. 

The  lost  child  followed  him. 

"  I  hope  he  will  take  him  right,"  said  I,  when  I  saw  them  go 
away. 

"  Never  fear,"  replied  the  mason;  "  t£e  little  one  in  the  blouse 
is  the  same  age  as  the  other;  but,  as  the  saying  is, '  he  knows  black 
from  white;'  poverty,  you  see,  is  a  femous  schoolmistress  I" 

The  crowd  dispersed;  for  my  part,  I  went  towards  the  Lo\jc^^v 
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the  thought  came  into  mj  head  to  follow  the  two  children,  so  as 
to  guard  against  any  mistake. 

I  was  not  long  in  overtaking  them ;  they  were  walking  side 
by  side,  talking,  and  already  quite  familiar  with  one  another. 
The  contrast  in  their  dress  then  struck  me.  Little  DutbI  won 
one  of  those  fanciful  children's  dresses  which  are  expensire  as 
well  as  in  good  taste;  his  coat  was  skilfully  fitted  to  his  figure^ 
his  trousers  came  down  in  plaits  from  the  waist  to  his  boots  of 
polished  leather  with  mother-of-pearl  buttons,  and  bis  ringlets 
were  half  hid  by  a  velvet  cap.  The  appearance  of  his  guide,  on 
i^e  contrary,  was  that  of  the  class  who  dwell  on  the  extreme 
borders  of  poverty,  but  who  there  maintain  their  ground  with 
no  surrender.  His  old  blouse,  patched  with  pieces  of  different 
shades,  indicated  the  perseverance  of  an  industrious  mother 
struggling  against  the  wear  and  tear  of  time;  his  trousers 
were  become  too  short,  and  showed  his  stockings  darned  oyer 
and  over  again;  and  it  was  evident  that  his  shoes  were  not 
made  for  him. 

The  countenances  of  the  two  children  were  not  less  different 
than  their  dresses.  That  of  the  first  was  delicate  and  refined; 
his  clear  blue  eye,  his  fair  skin,  and  his  smiling  mouth,  gave  him 
a  charming  look  of  innocence  and  happiness:  the  features  of  the 
other,  on  the  contrary,  had  something  rough  in  them ;  his  eye 
was  quick  and  lively,  his  complexion  dark,  his  smile  less  merry 
than  shrewd;  all  showed  a  mind  sharpened  by  too  early  experi- 
ence :  he  boldly  walked  through  the  middle  of  the  streets  thronged 
by  carriages,  and  followed  their  countless  turnings  without 
hesitation. 

I  found,  on  asking  him,  that  every  day  he  carried  dinner  to  his 
father,  who  was  then  working  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine;  and 
this  responsible  duty  had  made  him  careful  and  prudent  He 
had  learned  those  hard  but  forcible  lessons  of  necessity  whidi 
nothing  can  equal,  or  supply  the  place  of  Unfortunately  the 
wants  of  his  poor  family  bad  keijt  him  from  school,  and  he 
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Beemed  to  feel  the  loss ;  for  he  often  stopped  before  the  print-shops, 
and  asked  his  companion  to  read  him  the  names  of  the  engravings. 
In  this  way  we  reached  the  Boxdevard  Bonne  Nouvelle,  which 
the  little  wanderer  seemed  to  know  again;  notwithstanding  his 
fetigue,  he  hurried  on;  he  was  agitated  by  mixed  feelings;  at  the 
sight  of  his  house  he  uttered  a  cry,  and  ran  towards  the  iron  gate 
with  the  gilt  points;  a  lady  who  was  standing  at  the  entrance 
received  him  in  her  arms,  and  from  the  exclamations  of  joy,  and 
the  sound  of  kisses,  I  soon  perceived  she  was  his  mother. 

Not  seeing  either  the  servant  or  child  return,  she  had  sent  in 
search  of  them  in  every  direction,  and  was  waiting  for  them  in 
intense  anxiety. 

I  explained  to  her  in  a  few  words  what  had  happened;  she 
thanked  me  warmly,  and  looked  round  for  the  little  boy  who 
had  recognised  and  brought  back  her  son,  but  while  we  were 
talking,  he  had  disappeared. 

It  was  for  the  first  time  since  then,  that  I  had  come  into  this 
part  of  Paris.  Did  the  mother  continue  gratefiil?  Had  the 
children  met  again,  and  had  the  happy  chance  of  their  first  meet- 
ing lowered  between  them  that  barrier  which  may  mark  the 
different  ranks  of  men,  but  should  not  divide  them? 

While  putting  these  questions  to  myself  I  slackened  my 
pace,  and  fixed  my  eyes  on  the  great  gate  which  I  just  perceived. 
All  at  once  I  saw  it  open,  and  two  children  appeared  at  the 
entrance.  Although  much  grown,  I  recognised  them  at  first 
sight;  they  were  the  child  who  was  found  near  the  parapet  of 
the  Louvre,  and  his  young  guide.  But  the  dress  of  the  latter 
was  greatly  changed :  his  blouse  of  grey  cloth  was  neat,  and 
even  spruce,  and  was  fastened  round  the  waist  by  a  polished 
leather  belt;  he  wore  strong  shoes,  but  made  to  his  feet,  and  had 
on  a  new  cioth  cap. 

Just  at  the  moment  I  saw  him,  he  held  in  his  two  hands  an 
enormous  bunch  of  lilacs,  to  which  his  companion  was  trying  to 
add  narcissuses  and  primroses;  the  two  childroix  \v(X!^^)«sA 
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parted  with  a  friendly  good-bye.  M.  Duval's  son  did  not  go 
in  till  he  had  seen  the  other  turn  the  comer  of  the  street. 

Hien  I  accosted  the  latter,  and  reminded  him  of  oar  fimner 
meeting;  he  looked  at  me  for  a  moment^  and  then  seemed  to 
recollect  me. 

"  Forgive  me  if  I  do  not  make  you  a  bow,"  said  he  mamij; 
^  but  I  want  both  my  hands  for  the  nosegay  Mr.  Charles  hai 
given  me." 

'^  You  are,  then,  become  great  Mendel"  said  L 

'^Oh!  I  should  think  so,"  said  the  child:  '^  and  now  my  fiitiier 
is  rich,  tool" 

"How's  that?" 

"M.  Duval  lent  him  a  little  money;  he  has  taken  a  shqi, 
where  he  works  on  his  own  account:  and,  as  iat  me,  I  go  (o 
school" 

"  Yes,"  replied  I,  remarking  for  the  first  time  the  cross  whidi 
decorated  his  little  coat;  "  and  I  see  that  you  are  head-boy!** 

"  Mr.  Charles  helps  me  to  learn,  and  so  I  am  come  to  be  the 
first  in  the  class.** 

"  Are  you  now  going  to  yoor  lessons?" 

"  Yes,  and  he  has  given  me  some  lilacs;  for  he  has  a  garden 
where  we  play  together,  and  where  my  mother  can  always  hsTe 
flowers." 

"  Then  it  is  the  same  as  if  it  were  partly  your  own.** 

"  So  it  isl  Ah!  they  are  good  neighbours,  indeed!  But  here  I 
am;  good-bye,  sir." 

He  nodded  to  me  with  a  smile,  and  disappeared. 

I  went  on  with  my  walk,  still  pensive,  but  with  a  feeling  of 
relief  If  I  had  elsewhere  witnessed  the  painful  contrast  between 
affluence  and  want,  here  I  had  found  the  true  union  of  licbei 
and  poverty.  Hearty  good-will  had  smoothed  down  the  more 
rugged  inequalities  on  both  sides,  and  had  opened  a  road  of  troe 
neighbourhood  and  feUowship  between  the  humble  workihop 
and  the  stately  manmon.    Iq^i^mA.  ol\i<(axk0Qin](  to  the  voice  of 
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interest,  they  bad  both  listened  to  that  of  self-sacrifioe,  and  there 
▼as  no  place  left  for  contempt  or  envy.  Thxis,  instead  of  the 
beggar  in  rags,  that  I  had  seen  at  the  other  door  cursing  the  rich 
man,  I  had  found  here  the  happy  child  of  the  labourer  loaded 
with  flowers,  and  blessing  him !  The  problem,  so  difficult  and  so 
dangerous  to  examine  into  with  no  regard  but  for  the  rights  of  it, 
I  had  just  seen  solved  by  love. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

COMPENSATION. 

Sunday^,  May  27th. — Capital  cities  have  one  tHng  peculitf 
to  them;  their  days  of  rest  seem  to  be  the  signal  for  a  general 
diBpersion  and  flight.  Like  birds  that  are  just  restored  to  Ubertj, 
the  people  come  out  of  their  stone  cages,  and  joyfully  fly  tovardi 
the  country.  It  is  who  shall  And  a  green  hillock  for  a  seat,  or 
the  shade  of  a  wood  for  a  shelter;  they  gather  May  flowers,  thej 
nin  about  the  fields ;  the  town  is  forgotten  until  the  eyeninj^ 
when  they  return  with  sprigs  of  blooming  hawthorn  in  their  ha^ 
and  their  hearts  gladdened  by  pleasant  thoughts  and  rocollections 
of  the  past  day;  the  next  day  they  return  again  to  their  hameo^ 
and  to  work. 

These  rural  adventures  are  most  remarkable  at  Paris.  When 
the  fine  weather  comes,  clerks,  shopkeepers,  and  working  men, 
look  forward  impatiently  for  the  Sunday  as  the  day  for  trying 
a  few  hours  of  this  pastoral  life ;  they  walk  through  six  miles  of 

•  The  religious  character  of  Sunday  is  neglected  in  Paris  at  least  as  mnchtf 
it  is  in  London ;  but  it  must  not  be  suppo»ed  that  this  is  necessarily  indicated 
in  the  incidents  and  tone  of  this  chapter.  The  diflferences  of  national  haUti 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  religious  Frenchman  goes  to  chnrck 
while  the  Englishman  is  lying  in  bed,  and  takes  his  stroll  while  the  latter  if  at 
church.  Our  religious  feelings  (if  we  have  any)  must  be  shocked  by  the  opsB 
shops  and  theatres  of  Paris  on  a  Sunday ;  but  those  of  the  Frenchman  an 
equally  shocked  by  seeing  our  churches  entirely  shut  up  on  six  days  of  the 
week,  and  on  Sundays  only  open  for  short  and  stated  times ;  and  he  aiki 
whether  his  love  of  amusement  on  the  seventh  day,  is  worse  than  our  appetite 
for  money  on  the  other  six.  There  is  amplp  room  for  charity,  but  none  fSor 
censorious  Judgment,  on  either  side.— TVanf /ator. 
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grooers'  sliops  and  public^houses  in  the  ^nbourgs,  in  the  sole 
hope  of  finding  a  real  turnip  field.  The  father  of  a  family  begins 
the  practical  education  of  his  son  by  showing  him  wheat  which 
has  not  taken  the  form  of  a  loaf,  and  cabbage  "  in  its  wild  state." 
Heaven  only  knows  the  encounters,  the  discoveries,  the  adven- 
tures, that  are  met  with !  What  Parisian  has  not  had  his  Odyssey 
in  an  excursion  through  the  suburbs,  and  would  not  be  able  to 
write  a  companion  to  the  femous  "Travels  hy  lomd  and  by  gea 
from  Paris  to  St,  ChudV 

We  do  not  now  speak  of  that  floating  population  from  all 
parts^  for  whom  our  French  Babylon  is  the  caravanserai  of 
Europe;  a  phalanx  of  thinkers,  artists,  men  of  business,  and 
travellers  who,like  Homer's  hero,  have  arrived  in  their  intellectual 
oountiy  after  having  seen  "  many  peoples  and  cities;"  but  of  the 
settled  Parisian,  who  keeps  his  appointed  place,  and  lives  on  his 
own  floor  like  the  oyster  on  his  rock,  a  curious  vestige  of  the 
credulity,  the  slowness,  and  the  simplicity  of  bygone  ages. 

For  one  of  the  singularities  of  Paris  is,  that  it  unites  twenty 
populations  completely  difierent  in  character  and  manners.  By 
the  side  of  the  gipsies  of  commerce  and  of  art,  who  wander 
through  all  the  several  stages  of  fortune  or  of  fimcy,  live  a  quiet 
race  of  peoplis  with  ah  independence,  or  with  regular  work, 
whose  existence  resembles  the  dial  of  a  dock,  on  which  the  same 
hand  points  by  turns  to  the  same  hours.  If  no  other  city  can 
show  more  brilliant  and  more  stirring  forms  of  life,  no  other 
contains  more  obscure  and  more  tranquil  ones.  Great  cities 
are  like  the  sea;  storms  only  agitate  the  sur&ce :  if  you  go  to 
iJie  bottom,  you  find  a  region  inaccessible  to  the  tumult  and  the 
noise. 

For  my  part,  I  have  settled  on  the  verge  of  this  region,  but 
do  not  actually  live  in  it.  I  am  removed  from  the  turmoil  of 
the  world,  and  live  in  the  shelter  of  solitude,  but  without  being 
able  to  disconnect  my  thoughts  from  the  struggle  going  on.  I 
follow  at  a  distance  all  its  events  of  happiness  or  grief;  I 
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join  the  feasts  and  the  funerals;  for  how  can  he  who  looks  on, 
and  knows  what  passes,  do  other  than  take  part?  Ignorance 
alone  oan  keep  us  strangers  to  the  life  around  us:  selfishneBS 
itself  will  not  suffice  for  that. 

These  reflections  I  made  to  myself  in  my  attic,  in  the  intervals 
of  the  various  "  household  works'*  to  which  a  bachelor  is  forced 
when  he  has  no  other  servant  than  his  own  ready  wilL  Whilst 
I  was  pursuing  my  deductions,  I  had  blacked  my  boots,  brushed 
my  coat,  and  tied  my  cravat :  I  had  at  last  arrived  at  the  im- 
portant moment  when  we  pronounce  complacently  that  all  is 
finished,  and  that  well 

A  grand  resolve  had  just  decided  me  to  depart  from  my  usual 
habits:  the  evening  before  I  had  seen,  by  the  advertisementB^ 
that  the  next  day  was  a  holiday  at  Sevres,  and  that  the  china 
manufactory  would  be  open  to  the  public  I  was  tempted  hj 
the  beauty  of  the  morning,  and  suddenly  decided  to  go  there. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  station  on  the  left  bank,  I  noticed  the 
crowd  hurrying  on  in  the  fear  of  being  late.  Kailroads,  besides 
many  other  advantages,  will  have  that  of  teaching  the  French 
punctuality.  They  wiU  submit  to  the  clock  when  they  are 
convinced  that  it  is  their  master:  they  will  learn  to  wait,  when 
they  find  they  will  not  be  waited  for.  Social  virtues  are^  in  a 
great  degree,  good  habits.  How  many  great  qualities  are  grafted 
into  nations  by  their  geographical  position,  by  political  neoeasity, 
and  by  institutions  I  Avarice  was  destroyed  for  a  time  among 
the  Lacedemonians  by  the  creation  of  a  copper  coinage^  too 
heavy  and  too  bulky  to  be  conveniently  hoarded. 

I  found  myself  in  a  carriage  with  two  middle-aged  sisters 
belonging  to  the  domestic  and  retired  class  of  Parisians  I  hate 
spoken  of  above.  A  few  civilities  were  sufficient  to  gain  me 
their  confidence,  and  after  some  minutes  I  was  acquainted  with 
their  whole  history. 

They  were  two  poor  women,  left  orphans  at  fifteen,  and  hid 
lived  ever  since  as  those  who  work  for  their  livelihood  must  liw^ 
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by  economy  and  privation.  For  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years 
they  had  worked  in  jewellery  for  the  same  house;  they  had  seen 
ten  masters  succeed  one  another,  and  make  their  fortunes  in  it, 
■without  any  change  in  their  own  lot.  They  had  always  lived 
in  the  same  room,  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  passages  in  the  Eue 
St.  Denis,  where  the  air  and  the  sun  are  unknown.  They  began 
their  work  before  daylight,  went  on  with  it  till  after  nightfall, 
and  saw  year  succeed  to  year  without  their  lives  being  marked 
by  any  other  events  than  the  Sunday  service,  a  walk,  or  an 
illness. 

The  younger  of  these  worthy  workwomen  was  forty,  and 
obeyed  her  sister,  as  she  did  when  a  child.  The  elder  looked 
after  her,  took  care  of  her,  and  scolded  her  with  a  mother's 
tenderness.  At  first  it  was  amusing;  afterwards  one  could  not 
help  seeing  something  affecting  in  these  two  grey-haired  children, 
one  unable  to  leave  off  the  habit  of  obeying,  the  other  that  of 
protecting. 

And  it  was  not  in  that  alone  that  my  two  companions  seemed 
younger  than  their  years;  they  knew  so  little  that  their  wonder 
never  ceased.  We  had  hardly  arrived  at  Clamart,  before  they 
involuntarily  exclaimed,  like  the  king  in  the  children's  game,  that 
they  did  not  think  the  world  was  so  great! 

It  was  the  first  time  they  had  trusted  themselves  on  a  rail- 
road, and  it  was  amusing  to  see  their  sudden  shocks,  their 
alarms,  and  their  courageous  determinations :  every  thing  was  a 
marvel  to  them  1  They  had  a  remains  of  youth  within  them, 
which  made  them  sensible  to  things  which  usually  only  strike 
US  in  childhood.  Poor  creatures !  they  had  still  the  feelings  of 
another  age,  though  they  had  lost  its  charms. 

But  was  not  there  something  holy  in  this  simplicity,  which 
bad  been  preserved  to  them  by  abstinence  from  all  the  joys  of  life? 
Ah!  accursed  be  he  who  first  had  the  bad  courage  to  attach 
ridicule  to  that  name  of  Old  Maid,  which  recalls  so  many  images 
of  grievous   deception,   of  dreariness,    and   of  abandonment  I 
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accursed  be  he  who  can  find  a  subject  for  Barcaam  in  involimtaiy 
misfortune^  and  who  can  crown  grey  heirs  with  thoms! 

The  two  sisters  were  called  Frances  and  Madeleine;  this  day's 
journey  was  a  feat  of  courage  without  example  in  their  liyes. 
The  fever  of  the  times  had  infected  them  unawares.  Yesterday, 
Madeleine  had  suddenly  proposed  the  idea  of  the  expedition,  and 
Frances  had  accepted  it  immediately.  Perhaps  it  woidd  have 
been  better  not  to  have  yielded  to  the  temptation  offered  by  her 
young  sister;  but  **  we  have  our  follies  at  all  ages,"  as  the 
prudent  Frances  philosophically  remarked.  As  for  Madeleine 
there  are  no  regrets  or  doubts  for  her :  she  is  the  life-guardsman 
of  the  establishment. 

"  "We  really  must  amuse  ourselves,"  said  she;  "  we  do  butliva 
once." 

And  the  elder  sister  smiled  at  this  Epicurean  mayim.  It  was 
evident  that  the  fever  of  independence  was  at  its  crisis  in  both  of 
them. 

And  in  truth  it  would  have  been  a  great  pity  if  any  scruple 
had  interfered  with  their  happiness,  it  was  so  frank  and  genial! 
The  sight  of  the  trees,  which  seemed  to  fiy  on  both  sides  of  the 
road,  caused  them  unceasing  admiration.  The  meeting  a  train 
passing  in  the  contrary  direction  with  the  noise  and  rapidity  of 
a  thimderbolt,  made  them  shut  their  eyes  and  utter  a  cry;  tmt 
it  had  already  disappeared!  They  look  round,  take  courage 
again,  and  express  themselves  fiill  of  astonishment  at  the  marvel 

Madeleine  declares  that  such  a  sight  is  worth  the  expense  of 
the  journey,  and  Frances  would  have  agreed  with  her,  if  she  had 
not  recollected,  with  some  little  alarm,  the  deficit  which  such  an 
expense  must  make  in  their  budget.  The  three  francs  spent 
upon  this  single  expedition,  were  the  savings  of  a  whole  week  of 
work.  Thus  the  joy  of  the  elder  of  the  two  sisters  was  mixed 
with  remorse;  the  prodigal  child  now  and  then  turned  back  its 
eyes  towards  the  back  street  of  St.  Denis. 

But  the  motion  and  the  succession  of  objects  distract  her;  we 
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the  Bridge  of  the  Val  surrounded  by  its  lovely  landscape :  on  the 
right,  Paris  with  its  grand  monuments,  which  rise  through  the 
fog,  or  sparkle  in  the  sun;  on  the  left,  Meudon  with  its  villas,  its 
woods,  its  vines,  and  its  royal  castle !  The  two  workwomen  look 
from  one  window  to  the  other  with  exclamations  of  delight. 
One  fellow-passenger  laughs  at  their  childish  wonder;  but  to  my- 
self it  is  very  touching,  for  I  see  in  it  the  sign  of  a  long  and 
monotonous  seclusion:  they  are  prisoners  of  work,  who  have  re- 
covered liberty  and  fresh  air  for  a  few  hours. 

At  last  the  train  stops,  and  we  get  out.  I  show  the  two  sisters 
the  path  that  leads  to  Sevres,  between  the  railway  and  the  gardens, 
and  they  go  on  before,  while  I  inquire  about  the  time  of 
returning. 

I  soon  join  them  again  at  the  next  station,  where  they  have 
stopped  at  the  little  garden  belonging  to  the  gatekeeper;  both 
are  already  in  deep  conversation  with  him  while  he  digs  his  garden 
borders,  and  marks  out  the  places  for  flower-seeds.  He  informs 
them  that  it  is  the  time  for  hoeing  out  weeds,  for  making  grafts 
and  layers,  for  sowing  annuals,  and  for  destroying  the  insects  on 
the  rose-trees.  Madeleine  has  on  the  slQ  of  her  window  two 
wooden  boxes,  in  which,  for  want  of  air  and  sun,  she  has  never 
been  able  to  make  any  thing  grow  but  mustard  and  cress;  but  she 
persuades  herself  that,  thanks  to  this  information,  all  other  plants 
may  henceforth  thrive  in  them.  At  last  the  gatekeeper,  who 
is  sowing  a  border  with  mignonette,  gives  her  the  rest  of  the  seeds 
which  he  does  not  want,  and  the  old  maid  goes  off  delighted,  and 
b^ins  to  act  over  again  the  dream  of  Ferette  and  her  can  of 
milk,  with  these  flowers  of  her  imagination. 

On  reaching  the  grove  of  acacias,  where  the  fear  was  going  on, 
•  I  lost  sight  of  the  two  sisters.  I  went  alone  among  the  sights; 
there  were  lotteries  going  on,  mountebank  shows,  places  for  eating 
and  drinking,  and  for  shooting  with  the  crossbow.  I  have  always 
been  struck  by  the  spirit  of  these  out-of-door  festivities.  In 
drawing-x*oom  entertainments,  people  are  oold,  grave^  o^tl  Vis^ 
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less,  and  most  of  those  who  go  there,  are  brought  together  hf 
habit  or  the  obligations  of  society;  in  the  country  aHsembliea^  on 
the  contrary,  you  only  find  those  who  are  attracted  by  the  hope 
of  enjoyment.  There,  it  is  a  forced  conscription;  here,  they  are 
volunteers  for  gaiety !  Then,  how  easily  they  are  pleased !  How 
far  this  crowd  of  people  is  yet  from  knowing,  that  to  be  pleased 
with  nothing,  and  to  look  down  on  every  thing;  is  the  height  of 
fitfihion  and  good  taste !  Doubtless  their  amusements  are  often 
coarse ;  elegance  and  refinement  are  wanting  in  them ;  but  at  least 
they  have  heartiness.  Oh,  that  the  hearty  enjoyment  of  these 
merry-makings  could  be  retained  in  union  with  less  vulgar  feel- 
ing !  Formerly  religion  stamped  its  holy  character  on  the  celelffa- 
tion  of  country  festivals,  and  purified  the  pleasures  without 
depriving  them  of  their  simplicity. 

The  hour  arrives  at  which  the  doors  of  the  porcelain  maanr 
Victory,  and  the  museum  of  pottery,  are  open  to  the  public;  I 
meet  Frances  and  Madeleine  again  in  the  first  room.  Frightened 
at  finding  themselves  in  the  midst  of  such  regal  magnificence,  the^ 
hardly  dare  walk;  they  speak  in  a  low  tone,  as  if  they  were 
in  a  church. 

*' We  are  in  the  king's  house"  said  the  eldest  sister,  forgettiDg 
that  there  is  no  longer  a  king  in  France. 

I  encourage  them  to  go  on;  I  walk  first,  and  they  make  rxf 
their  minds  to  follow  me. 

What  wonders  are  brought  together  in  this  collection !  Here  we 
see  clay  moulded  into  every  shape,  tinted  with  every  colour,  and 
combined  with  every  sort  of  substance! 

Earth  and  wood  are  the  first  substances  worked  upon  by  man, 
and  seem  more  particularly  meant  for  his  use.  They,  like  the 
domestic  animals,  are  the  essential  accessories  of  his  life;  therefore 
there  must  be  a  more  immediate  connection  between  them  and 
us.  Stone  and  metals  require  long  preparation;  they  resist 
our  first  efforts,  and  belong  less  to  the  individual  than  to  com- 
Itzuiuties.     Earth  and  wood  «xe,  on  the  contrary,  the  prindpil 
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instruments  of  the  isolated  being  who  must  feed  and  shelter 

This,  doubtless,  makes  me  feel  so  much  interest  in  the  colleo- 
tion  I  am  examining.  These  cups,  so  roughly  modelled  by  the 
sayage,  admit  me  to  a  knowledge  of  some  of  his  habits;  these 
elegant  yet  incorrectly  formed  vases  of  the  Indian  tell  me  of  a 
declining  intelligence,  in  which  still  glimmers  the  twilight  of 
what  was  once  bright  sunshine ;  these  jars,  loaded  with  arabesques, 
show  the  £mcy  of  the  Arab  rudely  and  ignorantly  copied  by  the 
Spaniard  1  We  find  here  the  stamp  of  every  race,  every  country, 
and  every  age. 

My  companions  seemed  little  interested  in  these  historical 
associations :  they  looked  at  all  with  that  credulous  admiration 
which  leaves  no  room  for  examination  or  discussion.  Madeleine 
read  the  name  written  under  every  piece  of  workmanship,  and 
her  sister  cmswered  with  an  exclamation  of  wonder.   . 

In  this  way  we  reached  a  little  court-yard,  where  they  had 
thrown  away  the  fragments  of  some  broken  china.  Frances  per- 
ceived a  coloured  saucer  almost  whole,  of  which  she  took  posses- 
sion, as  a  record  of  the  visit  she  was  making;  henceforth  she 
would  have  a  specimen  of  the  Sevres  china^  which  is  only  made 
for  kings!  I  would  not  undeceive  her,  by  telling  her  that  the 
products  of  the  manufactory  are  sold  all  over  the  world,  and  that 
her  saucer,  before  it  was  cracked,  was  the  same  as  those  that  are 
bought  at  the  shops  for  sixpence!  Why  should  I  destroy  the 
illusions  of  her  humble  existence?  Are  we  to  break  down  the 
hedge-fiowers  which  perfume  our  paths?  Things  are  oftenest 
nothing  in  themselves ;  the  thoughts  we  attach  to  them  alone  give 
them  value.  To  rectify  innocent  mistakes,  in  order  to  recover 
some  useless  reality,  is  to  be  like  these  learned  men  who  will  see 
nothing  in  a  plaut  but  the  chemical  elements  of  which  it  is 
composed. 

On  leaving  the  mano&ctory,  the  two  sisters,  who  had  taken 
possession  of  me  with  the  freedom  of  artlessneBSfixiNi^^'B^^V^ 
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share  the  luncheon  they  had  bronght  with  them.  I  dedined  at 
first;  but  they  insisted  with  so  muoh  good-nature,  that  I  feazed 
to  pain  them,  and  with  some  awkwardness  I  gaye  way. 

We  had  only  to  look  for  a  convenient  spot.  I  led  them  up 
the  hill,  and  we  found  a  plot  of  grass  enamelled  with  dakiei^  and 
shaded  by  two  walnut-trees. 

Madeleine  could  not  contain  herself  for  joy.  All  her  life  she 
had  dreamt  of  a  dinner  out  on  the  grass  1  While  helping  her 
nster  to  take  the  provisions  from  the  basket,  she  teUs  me  of  all 
her  expeditions  into  the  country  that  had  been  planned,  and  pot 
ofil  Frances,  on  the  other  hand,  was  brought  np  at  M<»it- 
morency,  and,  before  she  became  an  orphan,  she  had  often  gone 
back  to  her  nurse's  house.  That  which  had  the  attractum  of 
novelty  for  her  sister,  had  for  her  the  charm  of  recollection,  fflie 
told  the  vintage  harvests  to  which  her  parents  had  taken  her; 
the  rides  on  Mother  Luret's  donkey,  that  they  could  not  make 
go  to  the  right  without  pulling  him  to  the  left ;  the  cherry  gather- 
ing; and  the  sails  on  the  lake  in  the  boat  of  the  innkeeper. 

These  recollections  have  all  the  charm  and  freshness  of  child- 
hood. Frances  recalls  to  herself  less  what  she  has  seen  than 
what  she  has  felt.  Whilst  she  is  talking  the  cloth  is  laid,  and 
we  sit  down  under  a  tree.  Before  us  winds  the  valley  of  Sevres^ 
its  many-storied  houses  abutting  upon  the  gardens  and  the  skpei 
of  the  hill :  on  the  other  side  spreads  out  the  park  of  St.  doiid, 
with  its  magnificent  clumps  of  trees  interspersed  with  meadows: 
above,  stretch  the  heavens  like  an  imm^fise  ocean,  in  whidi  the 
clouds  are  sailing!  I  look  at  this  beautiful  country,  and  I  listen 
to  these  good  old  maids;  I  admire,  and  I  am  interested;  and 
time  passes  gently  on  without  my  perceiving  it. 

At  last  the  sun  sets,  and  we  have  to  think  of  retoniing^  ■ 
Whilst  Madeleine  and  Frances  clear  away  the  dinner,  I  walk  down 
to  the  manu&ctory  to  ask  the  hour.     The  merry-making  is  at  its 
height;  the  blasts  of  the  trombones  resound  from  the  band 
onder  the  acadaa*,  for  a{«w  momesnts  I  forget  myself  with  look- 
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ing  about;  but  I  have  promised  the  two  sisters  to  take  them 
back  to  the  Bellevue  Station :  the  train  cannot  wait,  and  I  make 
haste  to  dimb  the  path  again  which  leads  to  the  walnut  trees. 

Just  before  I  reached  them,  I  heard  voices  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hedge;  Madeleine  and  Frances  were  speaking  to  a  poor  girl 
whose  clothes  were  burnt,  her  hands  blackened,  and  her  fitce  tied 
up  with  blood-stained  bandages.  I  saw  that  she  was  one  of  the 
girls  employed  at  the  gunpowder  mills,  which  are  built  higher 
up  on  the  common.  An  explosion  had  taken  place  a  few  days 
before;  the  girFs  mother  and  elder  sister  were  killed;  she  her- 
self escaped  by  a  miracle,  and  was  now  left  without  any  means 
of  support.  She  told  all  this  with  the  resigned  and  unhopeful 
manner  of  one  who  has  always  been  accustomed  to  suffer.  The 
two  sisters  were  much  affected;  I  saw  them  consulting  with  one 
another  in  a  low  tone;  then  Frances  took  thirty  sous  out  of  a 
little  coarse  silk  purse,  which  was  all  they  had  left,  and  gave 
them  to  the  poor  girL  I  hastened  on  to  that  side  of  the  hedge; 
but,  before  I  reached  it,  I  met  the  two  old  sisters,  who  called  out 
to  me  that  they  would  not  return  by  the  railway,  but  on  foot! 

I  then  understood  that  the  money  they  had  meant  for  the 
journey,  had  just  been  given  to  the  beggar!  Good,  like  evil,  is 
contagious;  I  run  to  the  poor  wounded  girl,  give  her  the  sum 
that  was  to  pay  for  my  own  place,  and  return  to  Frances  and 
Madeleine,  and  tell  them  I  will  walk  with  them. 


I  am  just  come  back  &om  taking  them  home;  and  have  left 
them  delighted  with  their  day,  the  recollection  of  which  will 
long  make  them  happy ! 

This  morning  I  was  pitying  those  whose  lives  are  obscure  and 
joyless;  now,  I  understand  that  God  has  provided  a  compensa- 
tion with  every  trial.  The  smallest  pleasure  derives  from  rarity 
a  relish  otherwise  unknown.  Enjoyment  is  only  what  we  feel 
to  be  such,  and  the  luxurious  man  feels  no  lon^-c*.  ^d^\<^\i^  V^d^ 
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lost  liim  his  appetite,  while  privation  preserves  to  the  other 
that  first  of  earthly  blessings — the  being  easily  made  happy.  Oh  \ 
that  I  could  persuade  eveiy  one  of  this  I  that  so  the  rich  might 
not  abuse  their  riches,  and  that  the  poor  might  have  patience. 
If  happiness  is  the  rarest  of  blessings^  it  is  because  the  reoeption 
of  it  is  the  rarest  of  virtues. 

Madeleine  and  Frances  I  Ye  poor  old  maids!  whose  courage^ 
resignation,  and  generous  hearts  are  your  only  wealth,  pray  for 
the  wretched  who  give  themselvee  up  to  despair;  for  the  unhaj^ 
who  hate  and  envy;  and  for  the  unfeeling  into  whose  enjoy- 
ments no  pity  enters! 
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CHAPTER  VL 

UNCLE  MAUKICE. 

Junelih^F&wr  d clock  a.m. — I  am  not  surprised  at  hearing,  when . 
I  awake,  the  birds  singing  so  joyfully  outside  my  window;  it  is 
only  by  living  as  they  and  I  do,  in  a  top  story,  that  one  comes 
to  know  how  cheerful  the  mornings  really  are  up  among  the 
roofs.  It  is  there  that  the  sun  sends  his  first  rays,  and  the 
breeze  comes  with  the  fragrance  of  the  gardens  and  woods;  there 
that  a  wandering  butterfly  sometimes  ventures  among  the 
flowers  of  the  attic,  and  that  the  songs  of  the  industrious  work- 
woman welcome  the  dawn  of  day.  The  lower  stories  are  still 
deep  in  sleep,  silence,  and  shadow,  while  here  labour,  light,  and 
song  already  reign. 

What  life  is  around  me !  see  the  swallow  returning  from  her 
search  for  food,  with  her  beak  full  of  insects  for  her  young  ones : 
the  sparrows  shake  the  dew  from  their  wings  while  they  chase 
one  another  in  the  sunshine ;  and  my  neighbours  throw  open  their 
windows,  and  welcome  the  morning  with  their  fresh  fSswesl 
•Delightful  hour  of  waking,  when  every  thing  returns  to  feeling 
and  to  motion ;  when  the  first  light  of  day  strikes  upon  creation, 
and  brings  it  to  life  again,  as  the  magic  wand  struck  the  palace 
of  the  Sleeping  Beauty  in  the  wood !  It  is  a  moment  of  rest 
from  every  misery;  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  are  allayed,  and  a 
breath  of  hope  enters  into  the  hearts  of  the  despairing.  But, 
alas !  it  is  but  a  short  respite !  Every  thing  will  soon  resume  its 
wonted  course :  the  great  human  machine,  with  its  long  strains^ 
its  deep  gasps,  its  collisions,  and  its  crashes,  will  be  again  put  in 
motion. 
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The  tranqnillitj  of  this  first  morning  hour  reminds  me  of  that 
of  our  first  years  of  life.  Then,  too,  the  sun  shines  brightlj,  the 
air  is  fragrant,  and  the  illusions  of  jouth — ^those  birds  of  our 
life's  morning — sing  around  us.  Why  do  they  fly  away  when 
we  are  older]  Where  do  this  sadness  and  this  solitude^  which 
gradually  steal  upon  us,  come  from)  The  course  seems  to  he 
the  same  with  individuals  and  with  communities;  at  starting^  so 
readily  made  happy,  so  easily  enchanted^  and  at  the  goal  the 
bitter  disappointment  of  reality !  The  road,  which  began  among 
hawthorns  and  primroses,  ends  speedily  in  deserts  or  in  preci- 
.pices!  Why  is  there  so  much  confidence  at  firsts  so  much  donht 
at  last?  Has,  then,  the  knowledge  of  life  no  other  end  but  to 
make  it  unfit  for  happiness?  Must  we  condemn  ourselyes  to 
ignorance  if  we  would  preserve  hope?  Is  the  world  and  is  the 
individual  man  intended,  after  all,  to  find  rest  only  in  an  eternal 
childhood? 

How  many  times  have  I  asked  myself  these  questions!  Soli- 
tude has  the  advantage  or  the  danger  of  making  us  continuaUy 
search  more  deeply  into  the  same  ideas.  As  our  discourse  tf 
only  with  ourself,  we  always  give  the  same  direction  to  the  con- 
versation; we  are  not  called  to  turn  it  to  the  subject  which 
occupies  another  mind,  or  interests  another's  feelings;  and  so  an 
involuntary  inclination  makes  us  return  forever  to  knock  at  the 
same  doors! 

I  interrupted  my  reflections  to  put  my  attic  in  order.  I  hal% 
the  look  of  disorder,  because  it  shows  either  a  contempt  for 
details,  or  an  unaptness  for  spiritual  life.  To  arrange  the  thingi 
among  which  we  have  to  live,  is  to  establish  the  relation  of  pro- 
perty and  of  use  between  them  and  us :  it  is  to  lay  the  founds 
tion  of  those  habits,  without  which  man  tends  to  the  savage 
state.  What,  in  fact,  is  social  organization  but  a  series  of  hahiti^ 
settled  in  accordance  with  the  dispositions  of  our  nature? 

I  distrust  both  the  intellect  and  the  morality  of  those  peopb 
to  whom  disorder  is  of  no  consequence— -who  can  live  at  ease  is 
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an  Augean  stable.     What  surrounds  us,  reflects  more  or  less  that 
which  is  within  us.     The  mind  is  like  one  of  those  dark  lanterns  '- 
which,  in  spite  of  every  thing,  still  throw  some  light  aroimd.  If 
our  tastes  did  not  reveal  our  character,  they  woxdd  be  no  longer 
tastes,  but  instincts. 

While  I  was  arranging  every  thing  in  my  attic,  my  eyes  rested 
on  the  little  almanac  hanging  over  my  chimneypiece.  I  looked 
for  the  day  of  the  month,  and  I  saw  these  words  written  in 
large  letters :  "  Fete  Dieu  1" 

It  is  to-day !  In  this  great  city,  where  there  are  no  longer 
any  public  religious  solemnities,  there  is  nothing  to  remind  us 
of  it;  but  it  is,  in  truth,  the  period  so  happily  chosen  by  the 
primitive  church.  "  The  day  kept  in  honour  of  the  Creator,'* 
says  Chateaubriand,  "  happens  at  a  time  when  the  heaven  and 
the  earth  declare  His  power,  when  the  woods  and  fields  are  full 
of  new  life,  and  all  are  imited  by  the  happiest  ties;  there  is  not  a 
single  widowed  plant  in  the  fields." 

What  recollections  these  words  have  just  awakened!  I  left 
off  what  I  was  about,  I  leant  my  elbows  on  the  window  sill, 
and  with  my  head  between  my  two  hands,  I  went  back,  in 
thought,  to  the  little  town  where  the  first  days  of  my  childhood 
were  passed. 

The  Fete  Dieu  was  then  one  of  the  great  events  of  my  life!  It 
was  necessary  to  be  diligent  and  obedient  a  long  time  beforehand, 
to  deserve  to  share  in  it.  I  still  recollect  with  what  raptures  of 
expectation  I  got  up  in  the  morning  of  the  day.  There  was  a 
holy  joy  in  the  air.  The  neighbotirs,  up  earlier  than  usuaJ^ 
hung  cloths  with  flowers  or  figures,  worked  in  tapestry,  along 
the  streets.  I  went  fix>m  one  to  another,  by  turns  admiring 
religious  scenes  of  the  middle  ages,  mythological  compositions  of 
the  Benaissance,  old  battles  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the 
Arcadias  of  Madame  de  Pompadour.  All  this  world  of  phan- 
toms seemed  to  be  coming  forth  from  the  dust  of  past  ages,  to 
assist — silent  and  motionless — at;  the  holy  cereTDLOii^.    Wc^^^ 
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alternately  in  fear  and  wonder,  at  tliose  terrible  warriors  witii 
their  swords  always  raised,  those  beautiM  huntreeses  shooting 
the  arrow  which  never  left  the  bow,  and  those  shepherds  in  satin 
breeches  always  playing  the  flute  at  the  feet  of  the  perpetually 
smiling  shepherdesses.  Sometimes,  when  the  wind  blew  behind 
these  hanging  pictures,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  figures  them- 
selyes  moved,  and  I  watched  to  see  them  detach  themselves  from 
the  wall,  and  take  their  places  in  the  procession  1  But  these 
impressions  were  vague  and  transitory.  The  feeling  that  predo- 
minated over  every  other  was  that  of  an  overflowing,  yet  quiet 
joy.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  floating  draperies,  the  scattered 
flowers,  the  voices  of  the  maidens,  and  the  gladness  which,  like 
a  perfume,  exhaled  from  every  thing,  you  felt  transported  in 
spite  of  yourself.  The  joyful  sounds  of  the  festival  were  repeated 
in  your  heart,  in  a  thousand  melodious  echoes.  You  were  more 
indulgent,  more  holy,  more  loving !  For  God  was  not  only  mani^ 
festing  himself  without,  but  also  within  us. 

And  then  the  altars  for  the  occasion!  the  flowery  arbours! 
the  triumphal  arches  made  of  green  boughs !  What  competition 
among  the  diflerent  parishes  for  the  erection  of  the  resting-plaoes* 
where  the  procession  was  to  halt!  It  was  who  should  contribute 
the  rarest  and  the  most  beautiful  of  his  possessions  1 

It  was  there  I  made  my  first  sacrifice! 

The  wreaths  of  flowers  were  arranged,  the  candles  lighted,  and 
the  Tabemaclet  dressed  with  roses;  but  one  was  wanting  fit  to 
crown  the  whole!  All  the  neighbouring  gardens  had  been  ran- 
sacked. I  alone  possessed  a  flower  worthy  of  such  a  plaoa  It 
was  on  the  rose-tree  given  me  by  my  mother  on  my  birth-daj. 
I  had  watched  it  for  several  months,  and  there  was  no  other  bod 
to  blow  on  the  tree.  There  it  was,  half  open,  in  its  mossy  mt^ 
the  object  of  such  long  expectations,  and  of  all  a  child's  pride!  I 

*  The  Repotoirt,  or  temporary  altan,  on  which  the  conieorated  elementi  tft 
placed  while  the  prooeMion  haltf. 
t  An  oruamental  case,  or  oablnet^  which  contains  the  bread  and  wint. 
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hesitated  for  some  moments:  no  one  had  asked  me  for  it;  I 
might  easily  avoid  losing  it.  I  should  hear  no  reproaches;  but 
one  rose  noiselessly  within  me.  When  every  one  else  had  given 
all  they  had,  ought  I  alone  to  keep  back  my  trdksure?  Ought  I 
to  grudge  to  God  one  of  the  gifbs  which,  like  all  the  rest,  I  had 
received  &om  Him?  At  this  last  thought,  I  plucked  the  flower 
from  the  stem,  and  took  it  to  put  at  the  top  of  the  Tabernacle. 
Ah!  why  does  the  recollection  of  this  sacrifice,  which  was  so 
hard  and  yet  so  sweet  to  me,  now  make  me  smile?  Is  it  so  cer- 
tain that  the  value  of  a  gift  is  in  itself  rather  than  in  the  inten- 
tion? If  the  cup  of  cold  water  in  the  gospel  is  remembered  to 
the  poor  man,  why  should  not  the  flower  be  remembered  to  the 
child?  Let  us  not  look  down  upon  the  child*s  simple  acts  of 
generosity;  it  is  these  which  accustom  the  soul  to  self-denial  and 
to  sympathy.  I  cherished  this  moss-rose  a  long  time  as  a  sacred 
talisman;  I  had  reason  to  cherish  it  always,  as  the  record  of  the 
first  victory  won  over  myself 

It  is  now  many  years  since  I  witnessed  the  celebration  of  the 
FHe  Dieu;  but  should  I  again  feel  in  it  the  happy  sensations  of 
former  days?  I  still  remember  how,  when  the  procession  had 
passed,  I  walked  through  the  streets  strewed  with  flowers,  and 
shaded  with  green  boughs.  I  felt  intoxicated  by  the  lingering 
perfumes  of  the  incense,  mixed  with  the  fragrance  of  seringas, 
jessamine,  and  roses,  and  I  seemed  no  longer  to  touch  the  ground 
as  I  went  along.  I  smiled  at  every  thing;  the  whole  world  was 
Paradise  in  my  eyes,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  God  was  floating 
in  the  air ! 

Moreover,  this  feeling  was  not  the  excitement  of  the  moment: 
it  might  be  more  intense  on  certain  days,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  continued  through  the  ordinary  course  of  my  life.  Many  years 
thus  paesed  for  me  in  an  expansion  of  heart,  and  a  trustfulness 
which  prevented  sorrow,  if  not  from  coming  at  least  from  staying 
with  me.  Sure  of  not  being  alone,  1  soon  took  heart  again, 
like  the  child  who  recovers  its  courage,  because  it  hears  lt& 
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mother^s  voice  close  by.  Whj  have  I  lost  that  confidence  of 
my  childhood?  Shall  I  never  feel  again  so  deeply  that  G<td 
i8  heref 

How  strange  the  association  of  our  thoughts !  A  day  of  the 
month  recalls  my  infancy,  and  see^  all  the  recollections  of  my 
former  years  are  growing  up  around  me!  Why  was  I  so  hapfij 
then!  I  consider  well,  and  nothing  is  sensibly  changed  inmj 
condition.  I  possess,  as  I  did  then,  health,  and  my  daily  bread; 
the  only  difference  is,  that  I  am  now  responsible  for  myself!  Ai 
a  child,  I  accepted  life  when  it  came;  another  cared  for,  and 
provided  for  me.  As  long  as  I  fulfilled  my  present  duties  I 
was  at  peace  within,  and  I  left  the  future  to  the  prudence  of  my 
father!  My  destiny  was  a  ship,  in  the  direction  of  which  I  had 
no  share,  and  in  which  I  sailed  as  a  common  passenger.  Theie 
was  the  whole  secret  of  childhood's  happy  security.  Since  then, 
worldly  wisdom  has  deprived  me  of  it.  When  my  lot  was  entnutod 
to  my  own  and  sole  keeping,  I  thought  to  make  myself  master  <tf 
it  by  means  of  a  long  insight  into  the  future.  I  have  filled  the 
present  hour  with  anxieties,  by  occupying  my  thoughts  with  the 
future ;  I  have  put  my  judgment  in  the  place  of  Providence^  and 
the  happy  child  is  changed  into  the  anxious  man  I 

A  melancholy  course,  yet  perhaps  an  important  lesson.  Who 
knows  that,  if  I  had  trusted  more  to  Him  who  rules  the  woiid, 
I  should  not  have  been  spared  all  this  anxiety?  It  may  be  that 
happiness  is  not  possible  here  below,  but  on  the  condition  d 
living  like  the  child,  giving  ourselves  up  to  the  duties  of  eadi  day 
as  it  comes,  and  trusting  in  the  goodness  of  our  heavenly  Father 
for  all  beside. 

This  reminds  me  of  my  uncle  Maurice !  Whenever  I  have 
need  to  strengthen  myself  in  all  that  is  good,  I  turn  my  thoughti 
to  him;  I  see  again  the  gentle  expression  of  his  half-smiling 
half-mournful  face;  I  hear  his  voice,  always  soft  and  soothing  as 
a  breath  of  summer!  The  remembrance  of  him  protects  my  lift^ 
and  gives  it  light.     He,  too,  was  a  saint  and  martyr  here  belowj 
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others  have  pointed  oat  the  path  of  heayen;  ho  has  taught  us  to 
«ee  those  of  earth  aright. 

But  except  the  angels,  who  are  charged  with  noting  down 
the  saciifioes  performed  in  secret,  and  the  Tirtues  which  are 
never  known,  who  has  eyer  heard  speak  of  my  xmde  Maurioel 
Perhaps  I  alone  rememher  his  name,  and  still  recollect  his 
history. 

"Weill  I  will  write  it,  not  for  others  but  for  myself]  They  say 
that,  at  the  sight  of  the  Apollo,  the  body  erects  itself  and  assumes 
a  more  dignified  attitude:  in  the  same  way,  the  soul  should  feel 
itself  raised  and  ennobled  by  the  recollection  of  a  good  man's 
life! 

A  ray  of  the  rising  sun  lights  up  the  little  table  on  which  I 
write;  the  breeze  brings  me  in  the  scent  of  the  mignonette,  and 
the  swallows  wheel  about  my  window  with  joyful  twitterings. 
The  image  of  my  uncle  Maurice  will  be  in  its  proper  place  amidst 
the  songs,  the  sunshine,  and  the  fragrance. 

Seven  o'chch — It  is  with  men*s  lives  as  with  days :  some  dawn 
radiant  with  a  thousand  colours,  others  dark  with  gloomy  clouds. 
That  of  my  uncle  Maurice  was  one  of  the  latter.  He  was  so 
sickly  when  he  came  into  the  world,  that  they  thought  he  must 
die;  but  notwithstanding  these  anticipations,  which  might  be 
called  hopes,  he  continued  to  live,  suffering  and  deformed. 

He  was  deprived  of  all  the  joys  as  well  as  of  all  the  attractions 
of  childhood.  He  was  oppressed  because  he  was  weak,  and 
laughed  at  for  his  deformity.  In  vain  the  little  hunchback 
opened  his  arms  to  the  world;  the  world  scoffed  at  him,  and 
went  its  way. 

However,  he  still  had  his  mother,  and  it  was  to  her  that  the 
child  directed  all  the  feelings  of  a  heart  repulsed  by  others. 
With  her  he  found  shelter,  and  was  happy,  till  he  reached  the 
age  when  a  man  miist  take  his  place  in  life;  and  Maurice  had 
to  content  himself  with  that  which  others  had  refused  with  oon^ 
tempt.     His  education  would  have  qualified  him  &x  «s^  ^^^sc?^ 
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of  life;  and  he  became  an  Ootroi^-clerk  in  one  of  the  little  toll- 
houses at  the  entrance  of  his  native  town. 

He  was  always  shut  up  in  this  dwelling  of  a  few  feet  square^ 
with  no  relaxation  from  the  office  accounts  but  readings  and  his 
mother's  visits.  On  fine  summer  days  she  came  to  work  afe  the 
door  of  his  hut,  under  the  shade  of  a  clematis  planted  by  Mauiioa 
And  then  even  when  she  was  silent,  her  presence  was  a  pleasint 
ohange  for  the  hunchback ;  he  heard  the  clinking  of  her  long 
knitting  needles,  he  saw  her  mild  and  mournful  profile^  which 
reminded  him  of  so  many  courageously  borne  trials;  he  coakl 
every  now  and  then  rest  his  hand  affectionately  on  that  bowed 
down  neck,  and  exchange  a  snule  with  her! 

This  comfort  was  soon  to  be  taken  from  him.  His  old  mother 
fell  sick,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  he  had  to  give  up  all  hqwi 
Maurice  was  overcome  at  the  idea  of  a  separation  which  would 
lienceforth  leave  him  alone  on  earth,  and  abandoned  himself  to 
boundless  grief.  He  knelt  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying  woman, 
he  called  her  by  the  fondest  names,  he  pressed  her  in  his  anna^ 
as  if  he  could  so  keep  her  in  life.  His  mother  tried  to  retail 
his  caresses,  and  to  answer  him;  but  her  hands  were  cold,  her 
voice  already  gone.  She  could  only  press  her  lips  against  the 
forehead  of  her  son,  heave  a  sigh,  and  close  her  eyes  £>r  everl 

They  tried  to  take  Maurice  away,  but  he  resisted  them,  and 
threw  himself  on  that  now, motionless  form. 

''Dead!*'  cried  he;  "dead!  She  who  had  never  left  me^  she 
who  was  the  only  one  in  the  world  who  loved  me  I  You,  mj 
mother,  dead!     What  then  remains  for  me  here  below!" 

A  stifled  voice  replied — 

"God!" 

Maurice,  startled,  raised  himself  up !  Was  it  a  last  sigh  froa 
the  dead,  or  his  own  conscience,  that  had  answered  him?  He 
did  not  seek  to  know,  but  he  understood  the  answer,  and  ao> 
cepted  it. 

•  The  Odroi  is  the  tax  on  proviaioni  leTied  at  the  entraiioe  of  tlio  town. 
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It  was  them  that  I  first  knew  him.  I  often  went  to  see  him  in 
hislitde  toll-house;  he  mixed  in  my  childish  games^  told  me 
his  finest  stories^  and  let  me  gather  his  flowers.  Deprived  as 
he  was  of  all  external  attractiyeness,  he  showed  himself  fiill  of 
kindness  to  all  who  came  to  him,  and,  though  he  never  wonld 
pat  himself  forward,  he  had  a  welcome  for  every  one.  Deserted, 
despised,  he  submitted  to  every  thing  with  a  gentle  patience; 
and  while  he  was  thus  stretched  on  the  cross  of  life,  amid  the 
insults  of  his  executioners,  he  repeated  with  Christ — ''  Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

No  other  derk  showed  so  much  honesty,  zeal,  and  intelligence; 
but  those  who  otherwise  might  have  promoted  him  as  his  ser- 
vices  deserved,  were  repulsed  by  his  deformity.  As  he  had  no 
patrons  he  found  his  claims  were  always  disregarded.  They 
preferred  before  him  those  who  were  better  able  to  make  them- 
iBelves  agreeable,  and  seemed  to  be  granting  him  a  fiivour  when 
letting  him  keep  the  humble  office  which  enabled  him  to  liv& 
Uncle  Maurice  bore  injustice  as  be  had  borne  contempt;  un- 
Curly  treated  by  men,  he  raised  his  eyes  higher,  and  trusted  in 
the  justice  of  Him  who  cannot  be  deceived. 

He  lived  in  an  old  house  in  the  suburb,  where  many  work* 
people,  as  poor  but  not  as  forlorn  as  he,  also  lodged.  Among 
these  neighbours  there  was  a  single  woman,  who  lived  by  herself 
in  a  little  garret,  into  which  came  both  wind  and  rain.  She 
*was  a  young  girl,  pale,  silent,  and  with  nothing  to  recommend 
tier  but  her  wretchedness,  and  her  resignation  to  it.  She  was 
never  seen  speaking  to  any  other  woman,  and  no  song  cheered 
hw  garret.  She  worked  without  interest  and  without  relaxation ; 
a  depressing  gloom  seemed  to  envelop  her  like  a  shroud.  Her 
dejection  affected  Maurice;  he  attempted  to  speak  to  her:  she 
areplied  mildly,  but  in  few  words.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  she 
preferred  her  silence  and  her  solitude  to  the  little  hunchback^s 
good-will;  he  perceived  it,  and  said  no  mora 

But  Toinette's  needle  was  hardly  sufficient  for  her  sa^igoct^^v:^ 
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presently  work  failed  her!  Maurice  learned  that  the  poor  girl 
was  in  want  of  every  thing,  and  that  the  tradesmen  refused  to 
give  her  credit.  He  immediately  went  to  them,  and  privately 
engaged  to  pay  them  for  what  they  supplied  Toinette  with. 

Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  several  months.  The  young 
dressmaker  continued  out  of  work,  until  she  was  at  last  £righi* 
ened  at  the  bills  she  had  contracted  with  the  shopkeeporBi 
When  she  came  to  an  explanation  with  them,  eyeiy  thing  was 
discovered.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  run  to  uncle  Maurice^  and 
thank  him  on  her  knees.  Her  habitual  reserve  had  given  way 
to  a  burst  of  deepest  feeling.  It  seemed  as  if  gratitude  had 
melted  all  the  ice  of  that  numbed  heart.' 

Being  now  no  longer  embarrassed  with  a  secret,  the  littk 
hunchback  could  give  greater  efficacy  to  his  good  officer 
Toinette  became  to  him  a  sister,  for  whose  wants  he  had  a  right 
to  provide.  It  was  the  £rst  time  since  the  death  of  his  mother 
that  he  had  been  able  to  share  his  life  with  another.  The  young 
woman  received  his  attentions  with  feeling, — ^but  with  reserva 
All  Maurice's  efforts  were  insufficient  to  dispel  her  gloom :  she 
seemed  touched  by  his  kindness,  and  sometimes  expressed  her 
sense  of  it  with  warmth ;  but  there  she  stopped.  Her  heart  wai 
a  closed  book,  which  the  little  hunchback  might  bend  over,  but 
could  not  read.  In  truth  he  cared  little  to  do  so :  he  gave  him* 
self  up  to  the  happiness  of  being  no  longer  alone^  and  took 
Toinette  such  as  her  long  trials  had  made  her :  he  loved  her  ai 
she  was,  and  wished  for  nothing  else  but  still  to  enjoy  her 
company. 

This  thought  insensibly  took  possession  of  his  mind,  to  the    I 
exclusion  of  all  besides.     The  poor  girl  was  as  forlorn  as  himself  j    ■ 
she  had  become  accustomed  to  the  deformity  of  the  hunchbadii 
and  she  seemed  to  look  on  him  with  an  affectionate  sympathy! 
What  more  could  he  wish  for?     Until  then,  the  hopes  of  makiog    f 
himself  acceptable  to  a  helpmate  had  been  repelled  by  Maurin 
as  a  dream :  but  ch&iice  seemed  willing  to  make  it  a  realitf* 
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After  much  hesitation  he  took  courage,  and  decided  to  speak 
to  her. 

It  was  evening;  the  little  hunchback,  in  much  agitation^  di- 
rected his  steps  towards  the  workwoman's  garret.  Just  as  he  was 
about  to  enter,  he  thought  he  heard  a  strange  voice  pronouncing 
the  maiden's  name.  He  quickly  pushed  open  the  door,  and  per- 
ceived Toinette  weeping,  and  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  a  joimg 
man  in  the  dress  of  a  sailor. 

At  the  sight  of  my  uncle,  she  disengaged  herself  quickly^  and 
ran  to  him,  crying  out — 

"  Ah !  come  in — come  in !  It  is  he  that  I  thought  was  dead :  it 
is  Julien;  it  is  my  betrothed ! " 

Maurice  tottered,  and  drew  back.  A  single  word  had  told 
Tiitn  all! 

It  seipmed  to  him  as  if  the  ground  shook  and  his  heart  was 
going  to  break;  but  the  same  voice  that  he  had  heard  by  his 
mother's  death-bed  again  sounded  in  his  ears,  and  he  soon  re- 
covered himselfl     God  was  still  his  Mend! 

He  himself  accompanied  the  newly-married  pair  on  the  road 
when  they  went  away,  and,  after  having  wished  them  all  the 
happiness  which  was  denied  to  him,  he  returned  with  resignation 
to  the  old  house  in  the  suburb. 

It  was  there  that  he  ended  his  life,  forsaken  by  men,  but  not, 
as  he  said,  by  the  Father  which  ia  in  heaven.  He  felt  His 
presence  every  where;  it  was  to  him  in  the  place  of  all  else. 
"When  he  died,  it  was  with  a  smile,  and  like  an  exile  setting  out 
for  his  own  country.  He  who  had  consoled  him  in  poverty  and 
ill  health,  when  he  was  suffering  from  injustice  and  forsaken  by 
all,  had  made  death  a  gain  and  blessing  to  him. 

Eight  o'chch — ^All  I  have  just  written  has  pained  me  I  Till 
now  I  have  looked  into  life  for  instruction  how  to  live.  Is  it 
then  true,  that  human  maxims  are  not  always  sufficient?  that 
beyond  goodness,  prudence,  moderation,  humility,  self-sacrifice 
itself,  there  is  one  great  truth,  which  alone  can  fece  great  Tois^^^^fc- 
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tones?  and  that,  if  man  has  need  of  virtaes  for  otlier%  he  has  need 
of  religion  for  himself] 

When,  in  jouih,  we  drink  our  wine  with  a  msacry  hearty  as 
the  Seriptnre  expresses  it,  we  think  we  are  wifficiept  for  oup- 
selyes;  strong,  happy,  and  heloyed,  we  beLLeve^  like  Ajaz,  we  sluJl 
be  able  to  escape  everj  storm  m  spite  of  the  god$;  bat  later  in 
li^,  when  the  bade  is  bowed,  when  happiness  proTes  a  ftdiiig 
flower,  and  the  affections  grow  chill, — then,  in  fear  of  the  Tdd 
and  the  darkness,  we  stretch  out  our  arms,  Uke  the  child  0va> 
taken  by  night,  and  we  call  for  help  to  Him  who  is  every  tcAom 

I  was  asking  this  morning  why  this  growing  oonfaaiim  alike 
for  society  and  for  the  individual  In  vain  does  hnxnan  reaaoii 
from  hour  to  hour  light  some  new  torch  on  the  roadside  ;  the  n^t 
continues  to  grow  ever  darker  !  Is  it  not  because  we  axe  oon- 
tent  to  withdraw  further  and  fhrthw  from  God,  the  .son  d 
spirits? 

But  what  do  these  hermifs  reveries  signify  to  the  world?  lb 
inward  turmoils  of  most  men  are  stifled  by  the  outward  oubb; 
life  does  not  give  them  time  to  question  themselves.  Have  ihe^ 
time  to  know  what  they  are,  and  what  they  shotdd  be^  idioM 
whole  thoughts  are  in  the  next  lease,  or  the  last  price  of  sioobi 
Heaven  is  very  high,  and  wise  men  look  only  to  the  earth. 

But  I — ^poor  savage  amid  all  this  civilisation — ^who  seek  neite 
power  nor  riches,  and  who  have  found  in  my  own  thooghti  tin 
home  and  shelter  of  my  spirits,  I  can  go  back  with  impimitf  to 
these  recollections  of  my  childhood;  and  if  this  ina  great  «^ 
no  longer  honours  the  name  of  God  with  a  festival,  I  will 
still  to  keep  the  feast  to  Him  in  my  heart 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

THB  PBICE  OF  POWEB,  AND  THE  WOBTH  OF  FAKE. 

Sunday,  Juh/  let. — ^Yesterday  the  month  dedicated  to  Juno 
(JwUms,  Jnne)  hy  the  Bomans,  ended.  To-day  we  enter  on 
July. 

In  ancient  Rome  this  latter  month  was  called  QunUUis  (the 
fifth),  because  the  year,  which  was  then  only  divided  into  t^ 
parts,  began  in  March.  When  Nnma  Pompilius  divided  it  into 
twelve  months,  this  name  of  QuintiUs  was  preserved,  as  well  as 
those  that  followed — SextxUs,  SeptembeTy  October,  NcvemJber, 
December;  although  these  designations  did  not  accord  with  the 
newly  arranged  order  of  the  months.  At  last,  after  a  time,  the 
month  QudfUilis,  in  which  Julius  CaBsar  was  bom,  was  called 
JtUius,  finom  whence  we  have  July. 

Thus,  this  name,  placed  in  the  calendar,  is  become  the  im- 
perishable record  of  a  great  man;  it  is  an  immortal  epitaph  on 
Time's  highway,  engraved  by  the  admiration  of  man. 

How  many  similar  inscriptions  are  there? — seas,  continents, 
mountains,  stars,  and  monuments,  have  all  in  succession  served 
the  same  purpose  1  We  have  turned  the  whole  world  into  a 
Crolden  Book,  like  that  in  which  the  state  of  Yenice  used  to  en- 
roll its  illustrious  names  and  its  great  deeds.  It  seems  that 
mankind  feel  a  necessity  for  honouring  itself  in  its  elect  ones,  and 
that  it  raises  itself  in  its  own  eyes  by  choosing  heroes  from 
amongst  its  own  race.  The  human  &mily  love  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  ''parvenus"  of  glory,  as  we  cherish  that  of  a 
renowned  ancestor,  or  of  a  benefactor. 
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In  &ucst,  the  talents  granted  to  a  single  indiyidnal  do  not  bene- 
fit himself  alone,  but  are  gifts  tp  the  world;  every  one  shares 
them,  for  every  one  suffers  or  benefits  by  his  actions.  GJenius  is 
a  lighthouse,  meant  to  give  light  from  a{ar;  the  man  who  beais 
it  is  but  the  rock  upon  which  this  lighthouse  is  built. 

I  love  to  dwell  upon  these  thoughts ;  they  explain  to  xne 
in  what  consists  our  admiration  for  glory.  When  gloiy  has 
benefited  men,  that  admiration  is  gratitude:  when  it  is  qdIj 
remarkable  in  itseli^  it  is  the  pride  of  race;  as  men  we  love  to 
immortalize  the  most  shining  examples  of  humanity. 

Who  knows  whether  we  do  not  obey  the  same  instinct  in 
submittiog  to  the  hand  of  power  ?  Apart  from  the  requiremeats 
of  a  gradation  of  ranks,  or  the  consequences  of  a  oon4uest^  the 
multitude  delight  to  surround  their  chiefs  with  privileges; 
whether  it  be  that  their  vanity  makes  them  thus  to  agggrandue 
one  of  their  own  creations,  or  whether  they  try  to  oonoeal  the 
humiliation  of  subjection,  by  exaggerating  the  importance  of 
those  who  rule  them.  They  wish  to  honour  themselves  thronj^ 
their  master;  they  elevate  him  on  their  shoulders  as  on  a  pedes- 
tal; they  surround  him  with  a  halo  of  light,  in  order  that  some 
of  it  ioaiay  be  i^eflected  upon  themselves.  It  is  still  the  &b]e  of 
the  dog  who  contents  himself  with  the  chain  and  collar,  so  that 
they  are  of  gold. 

This  servile  vanity  is  not  less  natural  or  less  common  than 
the  vanity  of  dominion.  Whoever  feels  himself  incapable  of 
command,  at  least  desires  to  obey  a  powerM  chie£  Serfei  hxn 
been  known  to  consider  themselves  dishonoured  when  they  be- 
came the  property  of  a  mere  count  after  having  been  that  of  a 
prince,  and  St.  Simon  mentions  a  valet  who  would  only  wui 
npon  marquises. 

July  7thf  Seven  o^ clock  p.m. — I  have  just  now  been  up  the  Bode- 
vards;  it  was  the  Opera  night,  and  there  was  a  crowd  of  caniagei 
in  the  Eue  Lapelletier.  The  foot  passengers  who  were  stopped 
at  a  crossing,  TecogDi&^d  tlcie  i^rsons  in  some  of  these  as  thflf 
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went  hj,  and  mentioned  their  names;  they  were  those  of  cele- 
brated or  powerful  men — the  sncoessful  ones  of  the  day. 

Near  me  there  was  a  man  looking  on  with  hollow  cheeks  and 
eager  eyes,  and  whose  black  coat  was  threadbare.  He  followed 
with  envious  looks  these  possessors  of  the  privileges  of  power  or 
of  &me,  and  I  read  on  his  lips,  which  curled  with  a  bitter  smile/ 
nil  that  passed  in  his  mind. 

"  Look  at  them,  the  lucky  fellows !"  thought  he;  "all  the  plear 
sures  of  wealth,  all  the  enjoyments  of  pride,  are  theirs.  Their  names 
are  renowned,  all  their  wishes  fulfilled;  they  are  the  sovereigns 
of  the  world  either  by  their  intellect  or  their  power:  and 
whilst  T,  poor  and  unknown,  toil  painfuUy  along  the  road  beloW| 
they  wing  their  way  over  the  mountain  tops  gilded  by  the 
broad  sunshine  of  prosperity." 

I  have  come  home  deep  in  thought.  Is  it  true  that  there  are 
these  inequalities,  I  do  not  say  in  the  fortunes,  but  in  the  happi- 
ness of  men?  Do  genius  and  authority  really  wear  life  as  a 
crown,  while  the  greater  part  of  mankind  receive  it  as  a  yoke] 
Is  the  difference  of  rank  but  a  different  use  of  men's  dispositions 
and  talents,  or  a  real  inequality  in  their  destinies]  A  solemn 
question,  as  it  regards  the  verification  of  God's  impartiality. 

JtUy  8th,  Noon. — I  went  this  morning  to  call  upon  a  Mend 
from  the  same  province  as  myself  and  who  is  first  usher  in  wait- 
ing to  one  of  our  ministers.  I  took  him  some  letters  from  his 
&mily,  left  for  him  by  a  traveller  just  come  from  Brittany.  He 
wished  me  to  stay. 

"  To-day,"  said  he,  "  the  minister  gives  no  audience  :  he  takes 
a  day  of  rest  with  his  family.  His  younger  sisters  are  arrived : 
he  will  take  them  this  morning  to  St.  Cloud,  and  in  the  evening 
he  has  invited  his  friends  to  a  private  ball;  I  shall  be  dismissed 
directly  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  We  can  dine  together;  read  the 
news  while  you  are  waiting  for  me." 

I  sat  down  at  a  table  covered  with  newspapers,  all  of  which  I 
looked  over  by  turns.     Most  of  them  contained  severe  critknNSMk 
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on  the  last  politioal  acts  of  the  minister;  some  of  them  added 
BuspidoiiB  as  to  the  honour  of  the  minister  himself. 

Just  as  I  had  finished  reading,  a  seoretarj  oame  for  tibfim 
to  tal^e  them  to  his  master. 

He  was  then  ahont  to  read  these  accusations,  to  safEesr  sikntlj 
the  ahuse  of  all  those  tongues  which  were  holding  him  up  to  in^ 
dignation  or  to  scorn !  Like  the  Eoman  victor  in  his  triamp]i» 
he  had  to  endure  the  insults  of  him  who  followed  his  oar,  relatmH 
to  the  crowd  his  follies,  his  ignorance,  or  his  vices. 

But,  among  the  arrows  shot  at  him  from  eveiy  side^  would*  no 
one  he  found  poisoned)  Would  not  one  reach  some  spot  in  bil 
heart  where  the  wound  would  be  incurable?  What  is  the  wo)A 
of  a  life  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  envious  hatred  or  forious  oqih 
viction  ?  The  Christians  yielded  only  the  fragments  of  their  fleik 
to  the  beasts  of  the  amphitheatres ;  the  man  in  power  gives  t^  bii 
peace,  his  affections,  his  honour,  to  the  cruel  bites  of  the  pen. 

Whilst  I  was  musing  upon  these  dangers  of  greatnesB^  the 
usher  entered  hastily. 

Important  news  has  been  received:  the  minister  is  just  sum- 
moned  to  the  council ;  he  will  not  be  able  to  take  his  sisters  to 
St.  aoud. 

I  saw,  through  the  windows,  the  young  ladies,  who  were  wait- 
ing at  the  door,  sorrowfuUy  go  up-stairs  again,  whilst  tbflir 
brother  went  off  to  the  council  The  carriage,  which  should  have 
gone  off  fiUed  with  so  much  family  happiness,  is  just  out  of 
sight,  carrying  only  the  cares  of  a  statesman  in  it. 

The  usher  came  back  discontented  and  disappointed. 

The  more  or  less  of  liberty  which  he  is  allowed  to  enjoy,  is 
his  barometer  of  the  political  atmosphere.  If  he  gets  leav«^  aQ 
goes  well;  if  he  is  kept  at  his  post,  the  country  is  in  dangn 
His  opinion  on  public  affairs  is  but  a  calculation  of  his  own  Vh 
terests.     My  friend  is  almost  a  statesman. 

I  had  some  conversation  with  him,  and  he  told  me  sevonl 
curious  particulars  of  pxxbliQ  life. 
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'  The  new  minister  has  old  friends  whose  opinions  he  oppose^ 
though  he  still  retains  his  personal  regard  for  them.  Though 
separated  from  them  hj  the  colours  he  fights  nnder,  they  remain 
united  by  old  associations ;  but  the  exigencies  of  party  forbid 
him  to  meet  them.  If  their  intercourse  continued,  it  would 
awaken  suspidon;  people  would  imagine  that  some  dishonour* 
able  bargain  was  going  on;  his  friends  would  be  held  to  be 
traitors  desirous  to  sell  themselyes,  and  he  the  corrupt  minister 
prepared  to  buy  them:  he  has,  therefore^  been  obliged  to  break 
off  friendships  of  twenty  years*  standing,  and  to  sacrifice  attach- 
ments which  had  become  a  second  nature. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  minister  still  gives  way  to  his  old 
feelings ;  he  receives  or  visits  his  friends  privately;  he  shuts  him« 
self  up  with  them,  and  talks  of  the  times  when, they  could  be 
open  friends.  By  dint  of  precautions  they  have  hitherto  suc- 
ceeded in  boncealing  this  plot  of  friendship  against  policy;  but 
fl^bner  or  later  the  newspapers  will  be  informed  of  it,  and  will 
denounce  him  to  the  country  as  an  object  of  distrust. 

For,  whether  hatred  be  honest  or  dishonest,  it  never  shrinks 
from  any  accusation.  Sometimes  it  even  proceeds  to  crime» 
The  usher  assured  me,  that  several  warnings  had  been  given  the 
minister  which  had  made  him  fear  the  vengeance  of  an  assassin, 
and  that  he  no  longer  ventured  out  on  foot. 

Then,  frt)m  one  thing  to  another,  I  learned  what  temptations 
came  in  to  mislead  or  overcome  his  judgment;  hOw  he  found 
himself  fittally  led  into  obliquities  which  he  could  not  but  depl(»:a 
Misled  by  passion,  over-persuaded  by  entreaties,  or  compelled 
for  reputation's  sake,  he  has  many  times  held  the  balance  with 
an  unsteady  hand.  How  sad  the  condition  of  him  who  is  in 
authority !  Not  only  are  the  misenes  of  power  imposed  upon  him, 
but  its  vices  also,  which,  not  content  with  torturing,  succeed  in 
corrupting  him. 

We  prolonged  our  conversation  till  it  was  interrupted  by 
the  minister's  return.     He  threw  himself  out  of  the  <»xm^ 
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with  a  liandfiil  of  papers,  and  with  an  anxious  manner  went  into 
his  own  room.  An  instant  afterwards  his  bell  was  heard;  his 
secretary  was  called  to  send  off  notices  to  all  those  invited  for  the 
evening;  the  ball  would  not  take  place;  they  spoke  mysterioiisly 
of  bad  news  transmitted  by  the  telegraph,  and  in  suoh  circum- 
stances an  entertainment  would  seem  to  insult  the  public  sorrow. 
I  took  leave  of  my  friend,  and  here  I  am  at  home.  What  I 
have  just  seen  is  an  answer  to  my  doubts  the  other  day.  Now 
I  know  with  what  pangs  men  pay  for  their  dignitieB;  I  now 
understand 

"  That  Fortune  sella  what  we  believe  she  g^ves.* 

This  explains  to  me  why  Charles  Y.  aspired  to  the  repose  of 
the  cloister. 

And  yet  I  have  only  glanced  at  some  of  the  sufferings  attached 
to  power.  What  shall  I  say  of  the  &lls  in  which  its  possessoa 
are  precipitated  from  the  heights  of  heaven  to  the  very  depths 
of  the  earth?  of  that  path  of  pain,  along  which  they  must  for 
ever  bear  the  burden  of  their  responsibility?  of  that  chain  of 
decorums  and  ennuis  which  encompasses  every  act  of  their  livee^ 
and  leaves  them  so  little  liberty? 

The  partisans  of  despotism  adhere  with  reason  to  forms  and 
ceremonies.  If  men  wish  to  give  unlimited  power  to  their" 
fellow  man,  they  must  keep  him  separated  from  ordinary  hu- 
manity;  they  must  surround  him  with  a  continual  worship,  and, 
by  a  constant  ceremonial,  keep  up  for  him  the  superhuman  part 
they  have  granted  him.  Our  masters  cannot  remain  absolute^ 
but  on  condition  of  being  treated  as  idols. 

But,  after  all,  these  idols  are  men,  and  if  the  exclusive  life 
they  must  lead  is  an  insult  to  the  dignity  of  others,  it  is  also  a 
torment  to  themselves.  Every  one  knows  the  law  of  the 
Spanish  court,  which  used  to  regulate,  hour  by  hour,  the  actions 
of  the  king  and  queen;  '*so  that,"  says  Voltaire,  "by  reading  it 
one  can  tell  all  that  the  sovereigns  of  Spain  have  done,  or  will 
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do,  from  Philip  II.  to  the  day  of  judgment."  It  was  by  this 
law  that  Philip  III.,  when  sick,  was  obliged  to  endure  such  an 
excess  of  heat  that  he  died  in  consequence,  because  the  Buke 
d'TJz^de,  who  alone  had  the  right  to  put  out  the  fire  in  the  royal 
chamber,  happened  to  be  absent. 

When  the  wife  of  Charles  II.  was  run  away  with  on  a 
spirited  horse,  she  was  about  to  perish  before  any  one  dared  to 
save  her,  because  etiquette  forbade  them  to  touch  the  queen:  two 
young  officers  endangered  their  lives  for  her  by  stopping  the 
horse.  The  prayers  and  tears  of  her  whom  they  had  just' 
snatched  from  death,  were  necessary  to  obtain  pardon  for  their 
crime.  Every  one  knows  the  anecdote  related  by  Mad"* 
Campan  of  Marie  Antoinette,  wife  of  Louis  XVI.  One  day, 
being  at  her  toilet,  when  the  shift  was  about  to  be  presented  to 
her  by  one  of  the  assistants,  a  lady  of  veiy  ancient  &inily  entered 
and  claimed  the  honour,  as  she  had  the  right  by  etiquette;  but 
at  the  moment  she  was  going  to  fulfil  her  duty,  a  lady  of  higher 
rank  appeared,  and  in  her  turn  took  the  garment  she  was  about 
to  offer  to  the  queen ;  when  a  third  lady  of  still  higher  title  came 
in  her  turn,  and  was  followed  by  a  fourth,  who  was  no  other 
than  the  king's  sister.  The  shift  was  in  this  manner  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  with  ceremonious  curtsies  and  compliments,  before 
it  came  to  the  queen,  who,  half  naked  and  quite  ashamed,  was 
shivering  with  cold  for  the  greater  honour  of  etiquette. 

12^A,  Seven  o^ clock,  p.m. — On  coming  home  this  evening,  I  saw, 
standing  at  the  door  of  a  house,  an  old  man,  whose  appearance 
and  features  reminded  me  of  my  father.  There  was  the  same 
beautiful  smile,  the  same  deep  and  penetrating  eye,  the  same 
noble  bearing  of  the  head,  and  the  same  careless  attitude. 

I  began  living  over  again  the  first  years  of  my  life,  and  recall- 
ing to  myself  the  conversations  of  that  guide  whom  God  in  TTia 
mercy  had  given  me,  and  whom  in  His  severity  He  had  too 
soon  withdrawn. 

When  my  fitther  spoke,  it  was  not  only  to  brin%  ot^si^  -^^ 
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minds  together  by  an  interchange  of  thought,  but  his  words 
always  contained  instmction. 

Not  that  he  endeavonred  to  make  me  feel  it  so :  mj  father 
feared  erery  thing  that  had  the  appearance  of  a  lesson.  He 
used  to  say  that  virtue  could  make  herself  devoted  Mends^  hat 
she  did  not  take  pupils:  therefore  he  was  not  anxious  to  teach 
goodness;  he  contented  himself  with  sowing  the  seeds  of  it,  cop* 
tain  that  experience  would  make  them  grow. 

How  often  has  good  grain  fallen  thus  into  a  oomar  of  the 
heart,  and  when  it  has  been  long  forgotten,  all  at  once  put  forth 
the  blade  and  come  into  ear.  It  is  a  treasure  laid  aside  in  s 
time  of  ignorance,  and  we  do  not  know  its  value  till  the  daj 
we  find  ourselves  in  need  of  it. 

Among  the  stories  with  which  he  enlivened  our  walks  or  our 
evenings,  there  is  one  which  now  returns  to  my  memory,  doubt* 
less  because  the  time  is  come  to  derive  its  lesson  from  it. 

My  fiither,  who  was  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  twelve  to  one 
of  those  trading  collectors  who  call  themselves  ncUuraUits^  be- 
cause they  put  all  creation  under  glasses  that  they  may  sell  iihf 
retail,  had  always  led  a  life  of  poverty  and  labour.  Obliged  to 
rise  before  daybreak,  by  turns  shop-boy,  clerk,  and  labourer,  he 
was  made  to  bear  alone  all  the  work  of  a  trade,  of  which  hit 
master  reaped  all  the  profits.  In  truth,  this  latter  had  a  peculiar 
talent  for  making  the  most  of  the  labour  of  other  people.  Thoa|^ 
unfit  himself  for  the  execution  of  any  kind  of  work,  no  one 
knew  better  how  to  sell  it.  His  words  were  a  net^  in  whioh 
people  found  themselves  taken  before  they  were  aware.  And 
since  he  was  devoted  to  himself  alone,  and  looked  on  the  pro- 
ducer as  his  enemy,  and  the  buyer  as  his  prey,  he  used  them  both 
up  with  that  obstinate  perseverance  which  avarice  teaches. 

My  father  was  a  slave  all  the  week,  and  could  only  call  himself 
his  own  on  Sunday.  The  master  naturalist,  who  used  to  Kp&oA 
the  day  at  the  house  of  an  old  female  relation,  then  gave  him 
Mb  liberty  on  condition  that  he  dined  out,  and  at  his  own  expenia 
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But  my  &ther  used  secretly  to  take  with  him  a  crust  of  bread, 
which  he  hid  in  his  botanizmg  box,  ami,  leaying  Paris  as  soon  as 
it  was  day,  he  would  wander  far  into  the  valley  of  Montmorency, 
the  wood  of  Meudon,  or.  among  the  windings  of  the  Mame. 
Excited  by  the  fresh  air,  the  penetrating  perfume  of  the  grow- 
ing vegetation,  or  the  fragrance  of  the  honeysuckles,  he  would 
walk  on  until  hunger  or  fatigue  made  themselves  felt.  Then  he 
would  sit  under  a  hedge;,  or  by  the  side  of  a  stream,  and  would 
make  a  rostic  feast,  by  turns  on  watercresses,  wood  strawberries, 
and  blackberries  picked  from  the  hedges;  he  would  gather  a  few 
plants,  read  a  few  pages  of  Florian,  then  in  greatest  vogue,  of 
Oessner,  who  was  just  translated,  or  of  Jean-Jaoques,  of  whom  he 
possessed  three  odd  volumes.  The  day  was  thus  passed  alternately 
in  activity  and  rest,  in  pursuit  and  meditation,  imtil  the  declining 
sun  warned  him  to  take  again  the  road  to  Paris,  where  he  would 
arrive,  his  feet  torn  and  dusty,  but  his  mind  invigorated  for  a 
whole  week. 

One  day,  as  he  was  going  towards  the  wood  of  Viroflay,  he 
met,  dose  to  it,  a  stranger  who  was  occupied  in  botanizing^  and 
in  sorting  the  plants  he  had  just  gathered.  He  was  an  oldish 
man  with  an  honest  &ce ;  but  his  eyes,  which  were  rather  deep 
set  imder  his  eyebrows,  had  a  somewhat  uneasy  and  timid  expres- 
sion. He  was  dressed  in  a  brown  doth  coat,  a  grey  waistcoat^ 
black  breeches,  worsted  stockings,  and  hdd  an  ivory-headed  cane 
under  his  arm.  His  appearance  was  that  of  a  small  retired 
tradesman  who  was  living  on  his  means,  and  rather  below  the 
golden  mean  of  Horace. 

My  father,  who  bad  great  respect  for  age,  dvilly  raised  his  hat 
to  him  as  he  passed ;  but,  in  doing  so,  a  plant  he  held  feU  from  his 
hand ;  the  stranger  stooped  to  take  it  up,  and  recognised  it. 

^'  It  is  a  Dcfuia/ria,  heptaphyllos^  said  he;  *'  I  have  not  yet  seen 
any  of  them  in  these  woods;  did  you  find  it  near  here,  sir?" 

My  &ther  replied,  that  it  was  to  be  found  in  abundance  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  towards  Sevres,  as  well  as  the  great  LoAefrpifilMiitu 
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''That,  too!"  repeated  the  old  man  more  briskly.  ^  Ah!  I 
shall  go  and  look  for  them;  I  have  gathered  them  formerly  <m 
the  hillside  of  Eobaila.*' 

My  &ther  proposed  to  take  him.  The  stranger  accepted  his 
proposal  with  thanks,  and  hastened  to  doUect  together  the 
plants  he  had  gathered ;  but  all  of  a  sudden  he  appeared  seized  with 
a  scruple.  He  observed  to  his  companion,  that  the  road  he  was 
going  was  halfway  up  the  hill,  and  led  in  the  direction  of  the  castle 
of  the  Dames  Boyales  at  Bellevue;  that  by  going  to  the  top  he 
would  consequently  turn  out  of  his  road,  and  that  it  was  not 
right  he  should  take  this  trouble  for  a  stranger. 

My  &ther  insisted  upon  it  with  his  habitual  good-natore;  hA 
the  more  eagerness  he  showed,  the  more  obstinately  the  old  man 
refused;  it  even  seemed  to  my  &ther  that  his  good  intention  at 
last  excited  his  suspicion.  He  therefore  contented  himself  with 
pointing  out  the  road  to  the  stranger,  whom  he  saluted,  and  bo 
soon  lost  sight  of  him. 

Many  hours  passed  by,  and  he  thought  no  more  of  the  meetiDg. 
He  had  reached  the  copses  of  Ohaville,  where,  stretched  on  the 
ground  in  a  mossy  glade,  he  read  once  more  the  last  Yolume  ol 
Emile,  The  delight  of  reading  it  had  so  completely  absorbed  him, 
that  he  had  ceased  to  see  or  hear  any  thing  around  hinn.  WUh 
his  cheeks  flushed,  and  his  eyes  moist,  he  repeated  aloud  a  passage 
which  had  particularly  affected  him. 

An  exclamatioti  uttered  close  by  him,  awoke,  him  from  his 
ecstasy;  he  raised  his  head,  and  perceived  the  tradesman-lookiiig 
person  he  had  met  before  on  the  cross-road  at  Viroflay. 

He  was  loaded  with  plants,  the  collection  of  which  seemed  to 
have  put  him  into  high  good-humour. 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  sir,"  said  he  to  my  father;  "  I  have  found 
all  that  you  told  me  of,  and  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  a  charming 
walk."  My  father  respectfully  got  up,  and  made  a  civil  reply. 
The  stranger  had  grown  quite  £uniliar,  and  even  asked  if  his 
young  brother  hoUmist  did  not  think  of  returning  to  Paris.    Mj 
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father  replied  in  the  affirmatiye,  and  opened  his  tin  box  to  put 
his  book  back  in  it. 

The  stranger  asked  him  with  a  smile,  if  he  might  without 
impertinence  ask  the  name  of  it.  My  father  answered  that  it 
was  Eousseau's  "  Emile." 

The  stranger  immediately  became  grave. 

They  walked  for  some  time  side  by  side,  my  fether  expressing^ 
with  the  warmth  of  a  heart  still  throbbing  with  emotion,  all  that 
this  work  had  made  him  feel;  his  companion  remaining  cold 
and  silent.  The  former  extolled  the  glory  of  the  great  Crenevese 
writer,  whose  genius  had  made  him  a  citizen  of  the  world;  he 
expatiated  on  this  privilege  of  great  thinkers,  who  reign  in  spite 
of  time  and  space,  and  gather  together  a  people  of  willing  sub- 
jects out  of  all  nations;  but  the  stranger  suddenly  interrupted 
him : — 

"And  how  do  you  know,"  said  he  mildly,  "whether  Jean- 
Jacques  would  not  exchange  the  reputation  which  you  seem  to 
envy,  for  the  life  of  one  of  the  woodcutters  whose  chimney's 
smoke  we  see?  What  has  fame  brought  him  except  persecution? 
The  imknown  friends  whom  his  books  may  have  made  for  him, 
content  themselves  with  blessing  him  in  their  hearts;  while  the 
declared  enemies  that  they  have  drawn  upon  him,  pursue  him 
with  violence  and  calumny !  His  pride  has  been  flattered  by 
success !  How  many  times  has  it  been  wounded  by  satire  I  And 
be  assured  that  human  pride  is  like  the  Sybarite,  who  was  pre^ 
vented  from  sleeping  by  a  crease  in  a  rose  leaf.  The  activity  of 
ft  vigorous  mind,  by  which  the  world  profits,  almost  always  turns 
against  him  who  possesses  it;  He  expects  more  from  it  as  he 
grows  older;  the  ideal  he  pursues  continually  disgusts  him  with 
the  actual;  he  is  like  a  man  who,  with  a  too  refined  sight,  dia- 
oems  spots  and  blemishes  in  the  most  beautiful  face.  I  will  not 
speak  of  stronger  temptations  and  of  deeper  downfalls.  Genius, 
you  have  said,  is  a  kingdom ;  but  what  virtuous  man  is  not  afraid 
of  being  a  king?    He  who  feels  only  his  great  powers^ 
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with  the  weaknesses  and  paasions  of  our  xiaiure----prepaiiDg  for 
great  fEulures.  Believe  me,  sir,  the  unhappy  man  who  wrote 
this  book,  is  no  object  of  admiration  or  of  envy;  but^  if  70a have 
*  feeHng  heart,  pitj  him !" 

My  fikther,  astonished  at  the  excitement  with  which  hu 
companion  pronounced  these  last  words^  did  not  know  what  to 
answer. 

Just  then  they  leached  the  paved  road  which  led  from  Meadoa 
castle  to  that  of  Versailles ;  a  carriage  was  passing. 

The  ladies  who  were  in  it  perceived  the  old  man,  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  surprise,  and  leaning  out  of  the  window,  repeated— 

"  There  is  Jean-Jacques — there  is  BousseauP 

Then  the  carriage  disappeared  in  the  distance. 

My  fikther  remained  motionless,  confounded  and  amazed,  his 
eyes  wide  open,  and  his  hands  clasped. 

Bousseau,  who  had  shuddered  on  hearing  his  name  spoken, 
turned  towards  him : — 

"  You  see,"  said  he,  with  the  bitter  misanthropy  which  his 
Jater  misfortunes  had  produced  in  him,  "  Jean-Jacques  cannot 
even  hide  himself:  he  is  an  object  of  curiosity  to  some,  of 
malignity  to  others,  and  to  all  he  is  a  public  thing,  at  which 
they  point  the  finger.  It  would  signify  less  if  he  had  only  to 
fiubmit  to  the  impertinence  of  the  idle;  but,  as  soon  as  a  msD 
has  had  the  misfortune  to  make  himself  a  name,  he  becomflB 
public  property.  Every  one  rakes  into  his  life,  relates  his  most 
trivial  actions,  and  insults  his  feelings;  he  becomes  like  thoae 
walls,  which  every  passer-by  may  de&oe  with  some  abusive  writiogi 
Perhaps  you  will  say  that  I  have  myself  encouraged  this  curiosiiy 
by  publishing  my  Memoira.  But  the  woiid  forced  me  to  iJL 
They  looked  into  my  house  through  the  blinds,  and  they  slandered 
me;  I  have  opened  the  doors  and  windows,  so  that  they  should 
at  least  know  me  such  as  I  am.  Adieu,  sir :  whenever  you  wish 
to  know  the  worth  of  £sane,  remember  that  you  have  seeo 
Bousseau." 
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NvM  o^clock, — Ah !  no"w  I  understand  my  father's  stoiy !  it 
contains  the  answer  to  one  of  the  questions  I  asked  myself  a 
week  ago.  Yes,  I  now  feel  that  &me  and  power  are  gifts  that 
are  dearly  bought;  and  that,  when  they  dazzle  the  soul,  both  of 
them  are  oftenest,  as  Madame  de  Stacl  says,  but  ''im  deuil 
edatant  de  bonheur!* 

•  [Tis  better  to  be  lowly  born. 
And  range  with  humble  liyers  in  content. 
Than  to  be  perk'd  np  in  a  glistering  grief. 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow. 

Henry  YUL  Act  IL  Scene  8.} 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

HISAHTHBOFT  AND  B£F£IYTAKG& ' 

August  3rd,  Nine  o'clocky  p.m. — ^There  are  dajs  wheii  everf 
thing  appears  gloomj  to  us;  the  world  is,  like  the  sky,  covered 
by  a  dark  fog.  Nothing  seems  in  its  place;  we  only  see  nuaay, 
improvidence^  and  cruelty;  the  world  seems  without  God,  and 
given  up  to  all  the  evils  of  chance. 

Yesterday  I  was  in  this  imhappy  humour.  After  a  long 
walk  in  the  &ubourg8, 1  returned  home,  sad  and  dispirited. 

Every  thing  I  had  seen  seemed  to  accuse  the  civilisation  of 
which  we  are  so  proud  I  I  had  wandered  into  a  little  bye  street, 
with  which  I  was  not  acquainted,  and  I  found  myself  soddcailj 
in  the  middle  of  those  dreadful  abodes  where  the  poor  are  boiDy 
languish,  and  die.  I  looked  at  those  decaying  walls,  which  time 
has  covered  with  a  foul  leprosy;  those  windows,  from  which  dirtf 
rags  hang  out  to  diy;  those  fetid  gutters,  which  coil  along  tiie 
fronts  of  the  houses  like  venomous  reptiles! — ^I  felt  opprcwcd 
with  griof,  and  hastened  on. 

A  little  further  on,  I  was  stopped  by  the  hearse  of  an  hospital; 
a  dead  man,  nailed  down  in  his  deal  coffin,  was  going  to  his  Itft 
abode,  without  funeral  pomp  or  ceremony,  and  without  follower 
There  was  not  here  even  that  la»t  friend  of  the  outcast — the  do^ 
which  a  j>ainter  has  introduced  as  the  sole  attendant  at  the 
pauper's  burial !  He  whom  they  were  preparing  to  commit  to 
the  earth,  was  going  to  the  tomb,  as  he  had  lived,  alone;  doabt' 
less  no  one  would  be  aware  of  his  end.  In  this  great  battle 
of  society,  what  Higniiic^  ^  «o\OiQr  the  less) 
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But  what,  then,  is  tHs  liuman  society,  if  one  of  its  members  can 
Hhisia  disappear  like  a  leaf  carried  away  by  the  wind? 

The  hospital  was  near  a  barrack;  at  the  entrance  of  which 
old  men,  women,  and  children,  were  quarrelling  for  the  remains 
of  the  coarse  bread  which  the  soldiers  had  given  them  in  charity  I 
Thus,  beings  like  ourselves  daily  wait,  in  destitution,  on  our 
compassion  till  we  give  them  leave  to  live !  Whole  troops  of 
outcasts,  in  addition  to  the  trials  imposed  on  all  God's  children, 
have  to  endure  the  pangs  of  cold,  hunger,  and  humiliation. 
Unhappy  human  commonwealth!  where  man  is  in  a  worse 
condition  than  the  bee  in  its  hire,  or  the  ant  in  its  subterranean 
city! 

Ah !  what  then  avails  our  reason  ?  What  is  the  good  of  so 
many  high  faculties,  if  we  are  neither  the  wiser  nor  the  happier 
for  them?  Which  of  us  would  not  exchange  his  life  of  labour 
and  trouble  with  that  of  the  birds  of  the  air,  to  whom  the  whole 
World  is  a  life  of  joy? 

'  How  well  I  understand  the  complaint  of  Mao,  in  the  popular 
tales  of  the  I'oyer  Breton,  who,  when  dying  of  hunger  and  thirbt, 
says,  as  he  looks  at  the  bullfinches  rifling  the  fimit-trees — 

''  Alas !  those  birds  are  happier  than  Christians;  they  have  no 
need  of  inns,  or  butchers,  or  bakers,  or  gardeners.  God's  heaven 
belongs  to  them,  and  earth  spreads  a  continual  feast  before  them! 
The  tiny  flies  are  their  game,  ripe  grass  their  corn-fields,  and  hips 
and  haws  their  store  of  fruit.  They  have  the  right  of  taking 
every  where,  without  paying  or  asking  leave :  thus  comes  it  that 
the  little  birds  are  happy,  and  sing  all  the  livelong  day  l" 
V  But  the  li£8  of  man  in  a  natural  state  is  like  that  of  the  birds ; 
he  equally  enjoys  nature.  *'  The  earth  spreads  a  continual  feast 
before  him."  What,  then,  has  he  gained  by  that  selfish  and  im- 
perfect association  which  forms  a  nation?  Would  it  not  ba 
better  for  every  one  to  return  again  to  the  fertile  bosom  of 
nature,  and  live  there  upon  her  bounty  in  peace  and  liberty? 

August  IQih,  Four  o*clock,  A.M. — The  down  caa\a  «k  x^  ^o^  ^-fti- 
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mj  bed-curtains  j  tlie  breeze  brings  in  the  fra^anoe  of  the  gar- 
dens below;  here  I  am  again  leaning  on  my  elbows  by  the 
window,  inhaHng  the  freshness  and  gladness  of  this  first  wakening 
of  the  day. 

My  eye  always  passes  over  the  roofs  filled  with  flowers^  war- 
bling, and  sunlight,  with  the  same  pleasure;  but  to-day  it  stops  at 
the  end  of  a  buttress  which  separates  our  house  from  the  next. 
The  storms  have  stripped  the  top  of  its  plaster  covering,  and  dust 
carried  by  the  wind  has  collected  in  the  cre'Moes^  and  being 
fixed  there  by  the  rain,  has  formed  a  sort  of  aerial  terrace,  where 
some  green  grass  has  sprung  up.  Amongst  it  rises  a  stalk  of 
wheat,  which  to-day  is  surmounted  by  a  sickly  ear  that  droops 
its  yellow  head. 

This  poor  stray  crop  on  the  roofe,  the  harvest  of  which  will 
fiill  to  the  neighbouring  sparrows,  has  carried  my  thoughts  to  the 
rich  crops  which  are  now  fklling  beneath  the  sickle;  it  has  re- 
called to  me  the  beautiful  walks  I  took  as  a  child  through  my 
native  province,  when  the  threshing-floors  at  the  fieurm-houses 
resounded  from  every  part  with  the  sound  of  the  flail,  and  when 
the  carts,  loaded  with  golden  sheaves,  came  in  by  all  the  roads. 
I  still  remember  the  songs  of  the  maidens,  the  cheerfulness  of 
the  old  men,  the  open-hearted  merriment  of  the  labourers.  There 
was,  at  that  time,  something  in  their  looks  both  of  pride  and 
feeling.  Tlie  latter  came  from  thankfulness  to  God,  the  former 
from  the  sight  of  the  harvest,  the  reward  of  their  labour.  Thej 
felt  indistinctly  the  grandeur  and  the  holiness  of  their  part  in 
the  general  work  of  the  world ;  they  looked  with  pride  upon 
their  mountains  of  com  sheaves,  and  they  seemed  to  say — next 
to  God,  it  is  we  who  feed  the  world! 

What  a  wonderful  order  there  is  in  all  human  labour  1  Whilit 
the  husbandman  furrows  his  land,  and  prepares  for  every  one  his 
daily  bread,  the  town  artisan,  far  away,  weaves  the  stuff  in  which 
he  is  to  be  clothed;  the  miner  seeks  under  ground  the  iron  for 
bis  plough;  the  soVdieoc  dietieiiidA  Vyssi  ^i^\\&t  the  invader;  the 
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judge  takes  care  that  the  law  protects  his  fields;  the  tax-comp- 
troller adjusts  his  private  interests  with  those  of  the  public;  the 
merchant  occupies  himself  in  exchanging  his  products  with  those 
of  distant  coimtries ;  the  men  of  science  and  of  art  add  every 
day  a  few  horses  to  this  ideal  team,  which  draws  along  the 
material  world,  as  steam  impels  the  gigantic  trains  of  our  iron 
roads!  Thus  all  unite  together,  all  help  one  another;  the  toil 
of  each  one  benefits  himself  and  all  the  world;  the  work  has  been 
apportioned  among  the  different  members  of  the  whole  of  society 
by  a  tacit  agreement.  I^  in  this  apportionment,  errors  are  com- 
mitted— ^if  certain  individuals  have  not  been  employed  according 
to  their  capacities,  these  defects  of  detail  diminish  in  the  sublime 
conception  of  the  whole.  The  poorest  man  included  in  this 
association  has  his  place,  his  work,  his  reason  for  being  there; 
each  is  something  in  the  whole. 

There  is  nothing  like  this  for  man  in  the  state  of  nature;  as 
he  depends  only  upon  himself  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  sufiBi- 
cient  for  every  thing : — ^all  creation  is  his  property;  but  he  finds 
in  it  as  many  hindrances  as  helps.  He  must  surmount  these 
obstacles  with  the  single  strength  that  God  has  given  him;  he 
cannot  reckon  on  any  other  aid  than  chance  and  opportimity. 
J^o  one  reaps,  manu&^ures,  fights,  or  thinks  for  him;  he  is 
nothing  to  any  one.  He  is  a  unit  multiplied  by  the  cipher  of 
his  own  single  powers;  while  the  civilized  man  is  a  unit  multi- 
plied by  the  powers  of  the  whole  of  society. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  the  other  day,  disgusted  by  the 
sight  of  some  vices  in  detail,  I  cursed  the  latter,  and  almost 
envied  the  life  of  the  savage. 

One  of  the  infirmities  of  our  nature  is  always  to  mistake  feel* 
ing  for  evidence,  and  to  judge  of  the  season  by  a  cloud  or  a  ray 
of  simshine. 

Was  the  misery,  the  sight  of  which  made  me  regret  a  savage 
life,  really  the  efiect  of  civilisation?  Must  we  accuse  society  of 
having  created  these  evils,  or  acknowledge,  on  thecotLtw^rj^VJos^ 
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it  haB  allevintect  them?  Could  the  women  and  children  who 
were  receiving  the  ooarse  bread  from  the  soldier,  hope  in  the 
desert  fbr  more  help  or  pit7l  That  dead  man^  whose  forsaken 
state  I  deplored,  had  he  not  found,  by  the  cares  of  an  hospital,  a 
ooffin,  and  the  humble  grave  where  he  was  about  to  restf  Alona, 
and  &r  from  men,  he  would  have  died  Hke  the  wild  beast  in  his 
den,  axid  woidd  now  be  serving  as  food  for  vultures !  These 
benefits  of  human  society  are  shared,  then,  by  the  most  desti- 
tute. '  Whoever  eats  the  bread  that  another  has  reaped  and 
kneaded,  is  under  an  obligation  to  his  brother,  and  oannot  aaj 
he  owes  him  nothing  in  return.  The  poorest  of  us  has  received 
from  society  much  more  than  his  own  single  strength  would  have 
permitted  him  to  wrest  from  nature. 

But  cannot  society  give  us  more)  Who  doubts  it?  Erron 
have  been  committed  in  this  distribution  of  tasks  and  workera 
.  Time  will  diminish  the  number  of  them ;  with  new  lights  a  better 
division  will  arise;  the  elements  of  society  go  on  towards  p6^ 
fection,  like  every  thing  else;  the  difficulty  is  to  know  how  to 
adapt  ourselves  to  the  slow  step  of  time,  whose  progress  can 
never  be  forced  on  without  danger. 

August  lith,  Six  o'clock,  A.M. — My  garret  window  rises  upoil 
the  roof  like  a  massive  watch-tower.  The  comers  are  covered 
by  large  sheets  of  lead,  which  run  into  the  tiles;  the  suocessiye 
action  of  cold  and  heat  has  made  them  rise,  and  so  a  crevice  has 
been  formed  in  an  angle  on  the  right  side.  There  a  spairow  hai 
built  her  nest, 

I  have  followed  the  progress  of  this  aerial  habitation  from  the 
first  day.  I  have  seen  the  bird  successively  bring  the  straw,  mosaj 
and  wool  designed  fbr  the  construction  of  her  abode;  and  I  have 
admired  the  persevering  skill  she  expended  in  this  difficult  woark. 
At  first,  my  now  neighbour  spent  her  daja  in  fluttering  over  th* 
poplar  in  the  garden,  and  in  chirping  along  the  gutters.  A  fine 
lady's  life  seemed  the  only  one  to  suit  her;  then,  all  of  a  sudden, 
the  necessity  of  prepaimg  &  ^q\^^  &t  \ssx  brood  transfimned 
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WIT  idler  into  a  work^.  She  no  longw  gare  herself  eith^  rest 
or  relaxation.  I  saw  her  alwaje  either  flying,  fetching,  or  carry- 
ing; neither  rain  nor  snn  stopped  her.  A  striking  example  of 
the  power  of  neicessity !  We  are  not  only  indebted  to  it  for  most 
of  onr  talents,  but  for  many  of  o«r  virtues  \ 

Is  it  not  necessity  which  has  given  the  people  of  less  &voared' 
elimates  that  constant  activity  which  has  placed  them  so  qoicldy 
at  the  head  of  nations?  As  they  are  deprived  of  most  of  the> 
gifts  of  nature,  they  have  supplied  them  by  their  industry;  ne- 
cessity has  sharpened  their  understanding;  endurance  awakened 
their  foresight.  Whilst  elsewhere  man,  warmed  by  an  ever 
brilliant  sun,  and  loaded  with  the  bounties  of  the  earth,  wa0 
remaiuing  poor,  ignorcUit,  and  naked,  in  the  midst  of  gifts  he  did 
not  attempt  to  explore,  here,  he  was  forced  by  necessity  to  wrest 
his  food  from  the  ground;  to  build  habitations  to  defend  himself 
ftcan  the  intemperance  of  the  weather;  and  to  warm  his  body 
by  clothing  himself  with  the  wool  of  animals.  Wort  makei^ 
tlm  both  more  intelligent  and  more  robust :  disciplined  by  it,  lie 
seems  to  mount  higher  on  the  ladder  of  creation,  while  those  mote 
favoured  by  nature- remain  on  the  step  the  nearest  to  the  brutesi.' 

I  made  these  reflections  whilst  looking  at  the  bird,  whose  in- 
stinct seemed  to  have  become  more  acute  since  she  jiad  been 
occupied  in  work.  At  last  the  nest  was  flnished;  she  set  up  h&P 
household  ^ere,  and  I  foHowed  her  through  all  the  jdlases  of  her 
new  existence. 

When  she  had  sat  on  the  eggs^  and  th^  young  ones  were' 
hatched,  she  fed  them  with  the  most  attentive  care.  The  corner' 
of  my  window- had  become  a  stage  of  moral  action,  which  fiithers 
and  mothers  might  come  to  take  lessons  from.  The  little  oties 
soon  became  great,  and  this  morning  I  have  seen  them  take  their" 
fir^t  flight.  One  of  th^n,  wei^er  than  the  oth^?8,  was  not  abld^* 
to  clear  the  edge  of  the  roo^  and  -fell  into  the  gattet*  t  eaught^ 
him  with  some  difficulty,  and  t>laced  hhn  again. on  thd  tile^in 
frwit  of  his  house,  buft  the  mo^ep  has  not  i^t^V)^^&c^    :^;:yfeij^ 
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freed  from  the  cares  of  a  fiunilj,  she  has  reeomed  her  wandering 
life  among  the  trees  and  along  the  roo&.  In  vain  I  have  kept 
away  from  mj  window,  to  take  from  her  eyery  excuse  for  fear; 
in  vain  the  feeble  little  bird  has  called  to  her  with  plaintive 
cries;  his  bad  mother  has  passed  hj  singing  and  fluttering  with  a 
thousand  airs  and  graces.  Once  only  the  &ther  came  near;  he 
looked  at  his  of&pring  with  contempt,  and  then  disappeared  neyer 
to  return) 

I  crumbled  some  bread  before  the  little  orphan,  but  he  did  noi 
know  how  to  peck  it  with  his  biU.  I  tried  to  catch  him,  but  he 
escaped  into  the  forsaken  nest.  What  will  become  of  him  there^ 
if  his  mother  does  not  come  backl 

August  I5thf  Six  o'clock, — ^This  morning,  on  opening  my  win* 
dow,  I  found  the  little  bird  dying  upon  the  tiles;  his  wounds 
showed  me  that  he  had  been  driven  from  the  nest  by  his  unworthy 
mother.  I  tried  in  vain  to  warm  him  again  with  my  breath;  I 
felt  the  last  pulsations  of  life;  his  eyes  were  already  dosed,  and 
his  wings  hung  down  I  I  placed  him  on  the  roof  in  a  ray  of 
sunshine,  and  I  closed  my  window.  The  struggle  of  life  against 
death  has  always  something  gloomy  in  it:  it  is  a  warning 
tons. 

Happily  I  hear  some  one  in  the  passage:  without  doubt,  it  is 
my  old  neighbour;  his  conversation  will  distract  my  thoughts. 
«  «  «  # 

It  was  my  portress.  Excellent  woman!  She  wished  me  to 
read  a  letter  from  her  son  the  sailor,  and  begged  me  to  answtf 
it  for  her. 

I  kept  it,  to  copy  it  in  my  joumaL     Here  it  is : — 

**  Dear  Mother — This  is  to  tell  you  that  I  have  been  veiy  well 
ever  since  the  last  time,  except  that  last  week  I  was  nearly 
drowned  with  the  boat,  which  would  been  a  great  loss,  as  there 
is  not  a  better  crafb  any  where. 

**  A  gust  of  wind  capsized  us;  and  just^  as  I  came  up  above 
WBter,  I  saw  the  captam  «^^sxd%.    1  ^«i^  «&Ar  him,  as  was  mf 
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duty,  and,  after  diying  three  times,  I  brought  him  to  the  sur&,oe 
-'which  pleased  him  much;  for  when  we  were  hoisted  on  boan^  , 
and  he  had  recovered  his  senses,  he  threw  his  arms  round  my 
neck,  as  he  woidd  have  done  to  an  officer. 

^  I  do  not  hide  from  you,  dear  mother,  that  this  has  delighted 
me.  But  it  isn't  all;  it  seems  that  fishing  up  the  captain  has 
Teminded  them  that  I  had  a  good  character,  and  they  have  just 
told  me  that  I  am  promoted  to  be  a  sailor  of  the  first  class! 
Directly  I  knew  it,  I  cried  out,  *  My  mother  shall  have  coffee 
twice  a-day  i'  And  really,  dear  mother,  there  is  nothing  now  to 
hinder  you,  as  I  shall  now  have  a  larger  allowance  to  send  you. 

**  I  conclude,  by  begging  you  to  take  care  of  yourself  if  you 
wish  to  do  me  good;  for  nothing  makes  me  feel  so  well  as  to 
think  that  you  want  for  nothing. 

**  Your  son,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 

"  Jacques." 

This  is  the  answer  that  the  portress  dictated  to  me : — 

"  My  good  Jacquot — ^It  makes  me  very  happy  to  .see  that  your 
heart  is  still  as  true  as  ever,  and  that  you  will  never  shame  those 
who  have  brought  you  up.  I  need  not  tell  you  to  take  care  of 
your  life,  because  you  know  it  is  the  same  as  my  own,  and  that 
without  you,  dear  child,  I  should  wish  for  nothing  but  the  grave; 
but  we  are  not  bound  to  live,  while  we  are  bound  to  do  our  duty. 

^  Do  not  fear  for  my  health,  good  Jacques,  I  was  never  better  I 
I  do  not  grow  old  at  all,  for  fear  of  making  you  unhappy.  I 
want  nothing,  and  I  live  like  a  lady,  I  even  had  some  money 
over  this  year,  and,  as  my  drawers  shut  very  badly,  I  put  it  into 
the  Savings'  Bank,  where  I  have  opened  an  account  in  your 
name.  So,  when  you  come  back,  you  will  find  yourself  with  an 
income.  I  have  also  furnished  your  chest  with  new  linen,  and  I 
have  knitted  you  three  new  sea  jackets. 

**  All  your  friends  are  well.  Your  cousin  is  just  dead,  leaving 
.his  widow  in  difficulties.  I  gave  her  your  thirty  francs  remittance, 
and  said  that  you  had  sent  it  her ;  and  tke  "gooT  ^oi&asi.'E^a&sss^vsQ^ 
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you  day  and  niglit  in  lier  prayers.  So  you  Bee  I  have  put  that 
money  in  another  sort  of  Savings'  Bank;  but  there  it  is  our  hearts 
which  get  the  interest 

**  Good-bye,  dear  Jaoquot^  write  to  me  ofteui  and  always  re* 
member  the  good  God,  and  your  old  mother, 

"  Phbosxns  Millot." 

Good  son,  and  worthy  mother  1  how  suoh  examples  bring  vn 
back  to  a  love  for  the  human  race  I  In  a  fit  of  fanciful  misaor 
thropy,  we  may  envy  the  &te  of  the  savage^  and  prefer  that  of 
the  birds  to  such  as  he;  but  impartial  observations  soon  does 
justice  to  such  paradoxes.  We  find,  on  examination,  that  in  the 
mixed  good  and  evil  of  human  nature,  the  good  so  fxt  abounds 
that  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  noticing  it,  while  the  evil  ttrikfls 
us  precisely  on  account  of  its  being  the  exception.  If  nothing  li 
perfect,  nothing  is  so  bad  as  to  be  without  its  compensation  or  its 
remedy.  What  spiritual  riches  are  there  in  the  midst  of  the  evils 
of  society  I  how  much  does  the  moral  world  redeem  the  materiUI 

That  which  will  ever  distinguish  man  from  the  rest  of  OKoaiion, 
is  his  power  of  deliberate  affections,  and  of  enduring  8elf-8aotifio& 
The  mother  who  took  care  of  her  brood  in  the  comer  of  mj 
window,  devoted  to  them  the  necessary  time  for  aooomplishing 
the  laws  which  ensure  the  preservation  of  her  kind]  bat  she 
obeyed  an  instinct,  and  not  a  rational  choice.  When  she  had 
.accomplished  the  mission  appointed  her  by  Providence  she  east 
off  the  duty  as  we  get  rid  of  a  burden,  and  she  retomed  again  Id 
her  selfish  liberty.  The  other  mother,  on  the  eontraiy,  will 
go  on  with  her  task  as  long  as  God  shall  leave  her  here  below; 
the  life  of  her  son  will  still  remain,  so  to  speak,  joined  to  her  owb, 
and  when  she  disappears  from  the  earth,  she  will  leave  theie 
that  part  of  herself. 

Thus,  the  affections  make  for  our  species  an  existence'  sepante 

from  all  the  rest  of  creation.   Thanks  to  thom,  we  ei^oy  a  sort  of 

terrestrial  immortality;  and  if  other  beings  sucee&d  one  another 

onan  alone  perpetieates  \mfi&€^  i 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  FAMILY  OF  MICHAEL  ABOUT. 

September  15^  Eight  d clock, — This  morning,  whilst  I  was  ar-* 
ranging  my  books,  mother  Oenevieve  came  in,  and  brought  me  the 
basket  of  fixdt  I  buy  of  her  every  Sunday.  For  nearly  twenty 
years  that  I  have  lived  in  this  quarter,  I  have  dealt  at  her  little 
d&mit-shop.  Perhaps  I  should  be  better  served  elsewhere,  but 
mother  Genevieve  has  but  little  custom;  to  leave  her  would  do 
her  harm,  and  cause  her  unnecessary  pain.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  length  of  our  acquaintance  has  made  me  incur  a  sort  of  tacit 
obligation  to  her;  my  patronage  has  become  her  property. 

She  has  put  the  basket  upon  my  table,  and  as  I  wanted  her 
iiusband,  who  is  a  joiner,  to  add  some  shelves  to  my  bookcase, 
she  has  gone  down-stairs  again  immediately  to  send  him  to  me; 

At  first  I  did  not  notice  either  her  looks  or  the  sound  of  hex 
voice;  but  now,  that  I  recall  them,  it  seems  to  me  that  she  was 
not  as  jovial  as  usuaL  Can  mother  G^enevieve  be  in  trouble 
fibout  any  thing? 

Poor  woman !  All  her  best  years  were  subject  to  su(^  bitter 
trials,  that  she  might  think  she  had  received  her  full  share  already. 
•Were  I  to  live  a  hundred'  years,  I  should  never  forget  the  cir- 
cumstances which  first  made  her  known  to  me,  and  which  obtained 
her  my  respect. 

It  was  at  the  time  of  my  first  settling  in  the  fiiubourg.  I  had 
noticed  her  empty  finiit-shop,  which  nobody  came  into  •  and,  being 
^ftttracte^  by  its  forsaken  appearance,  I  made  my  little  purchases 
in  it.     I  have  always  instinctively  preferred  t\ia  Y^ort  ^<3^\ 
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there  is  less  choice  in  them,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  my  purchase 
is  a  sign  of  sympathy  with  a  brother  in  poverty.  These  little 
dealings  are  almost  always  an  anchor  of  hope  to  those  whose  Tciy 
existence  is  in  peril — ^the  only  means  by  which  some  orphan  gams 
a  livelihood.  There,  the  aim  of  the  tradesman  is  not  to  enrich 
himself,  but  to  live?  The  purchase  you  make  of  him  is  more  than 
an  exchange— it  is  a  good  action. 

Mother  Qenevieve  at  that  time  was  still  young,  but  had  already 
lost  that  fresh  bloom  of  youth,  which  suffering  causes  to  wither 
80  soon  among  the  poor.  Her  husband,  a  clever  joiner,  graduallj 
left  off  working  to  become,  according  to  the  picturesque  expres- 
sion of  the  workshops,  a  ivorahipper  of  Saint  Monday,  The 
wages  of  the  week,  which  was  always  reduced  to  two  or  three 
working  days,  were  completely  dedicated  by  him  to  the  worship  of 
this  god  of  the  Barriers,*  and  Genevieve  wa^  obliged  herself  to 
provide  for  all  the  wants  of  the  household. 

One  evening,  when  I  went  to  make  some  trifling  purchases  of 
her,  I  heard  a  sound  of  quarrelling  in  the  back  shop.  There 
were  the  voices  of  several  women,  among  which  I  distingoiohed 
that  of  Genevieve  broken  by  sobs.  On  looking  further  in,  I  pe^ 
ceived  the  fruit-woman,  holding  a  child  in  her  arms  and  kissing 
it,  while  a  country  nurse  seemed  to  be  claiming  her  wages  from 
her.  The  poor  woman,  who  without  doubt  had  exhausted  eveiy 
explanation  and  every  excuse,  was  crying  in  silence^  and  one  of 
her  neighbours  was  trying  in  vain  to  appease  the  coimtrywomao. 
Excited  by  that  love  of  money,  which  the  evils  of  a  hard  peasant 
life  but  too  well  excuse,  and  disappointed  by  the  refusal  of  her 
expected  wages,  the  nurse  was  launching  forth  in  reoriminatioDi) 
threats,  and  abuse.  In  spite  of  myself  I  listened  to  the  quarrel, 
not  daring  to  interfere,  and  not  thinking  of  going  away  when 
Michael  Arout  appeared  at  the  shop  door. 

The  joiner  had  just  come  from  the  Barrier,  where  he  had  passed 

41  The  cheap  wlne-shopi  are  onUide  the  Barriers,  to  aroid  the  oetnit  or  municipil 
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part  of  the  day  at  the  public-house.  His  blouse,  without  a  belt 
and  untied  at  the  throat,  showed  none  of  the  noble  stains  of  work; 
in  his  hand  he  held  his  cap,  which  he  had  just  picked  up  out  of 
the  mud;  his  hair  was  in  disorder,  his  eye  fixed,  and  the  pallor, 
of  drunkenness  in  his  face.  He  came  reeling  in,  looked  wildly 
round  him,  and  called  Genevieve. 

She  heard  his  voice,  gave  a  start,  and  rushed  into  the  shop; 
but  at  the  sight  of  the  miserable^an,  who  was  trying  in  vain  to 
steady  himself,  she  pressed  the  child  in  her  arms,  and  bent  over 
it  with  tears. 

The  countrywoman  and  the  neighbour  had  followed  her, 

"  Come !  Come !  Do  you  intend  to  pay  me,  after  all]"  cried  the 
former  in  a  rage.  , 

"Ask  the  master  for  the  money,**  ironically  answered  tho 
"woman  from  next  door,  pointing  to  the  joiner,  who  had  just  fidlen 
against  the  counter. 

The  countrywoman  looked  at  him, 

"  Ah !  he  is  the  father,"  resumed  she ;  "  well,  what  idle  beggars ! 
not  to  have  a  penny  to  pay  honest  people,  and  get  tipsy  with  wine 
in  that  way." 

The  drunkard  raised  his  head, 

"  What !  what !"  stammered  he;  "  who  is  it  that  talks  of  wine? 
Pve  had  nothing  but  brandy  i  But  I  am  going  back  again  to 
get  some  wine  I  Wife,  give  me  your  money ;  there  are  some  friends 
"waiting  for  me  at  the  Pkre  la  TutUe^ 

Genevieve  did  not  answer;  he  went  round  the  counter,  opened 
the  till,  and  began  to  rummage  in  it. 

"  You  see  where  the  money  of  the  house  goes!"  observed  tho 
neighbour  to  the  countrywoman ;  "  how  can  the  poor  unhappy 
woman  pay  you  when  he  takes  all]" 

"Is  that  my  fiiult,  then?"  replied  the  nurse  angrily;  "they 
owe  it  me,  and  somehow  or  other  they  must  pay  me!" 

And  letting  loose  her  tongue,  as  those  women  out  of  the 
country  do,  she  began  relating  at  length  all  the  care  she  had 
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taken  of  the  cliild,  and  all  the  expense  it  had  been  to  her.  In' 
proportion  as  she  recaUed  all  she  had  done;,  her  words  seemed  to 
convince  her  more  than  ever  of  her  rights,  and  to  increase  her 
anger.  The  poor  mother,  who  no  doubt  feared  that  her  violeiioe 
would  frighten  the  duld,  returned  into  the  back  ahop^  and  put 
it  into  its  cradle. 

'  Whether  it  was  that  the  countrywoman  saw  in  this  act  a 
determination  to  escape  her  daims,  or  that  she  was  blinded  bj 
passion,  I  cannot  say;  but  she  rushed  into  the  next  room,  where 
\L  heard  the  sounds  of  quarrelling,  with  which  the  cries  of  the 
child  were  soon  mingled.  The  joiner,  who  was  still  rummaging 
in  the  till,  was  startled,  and  raised  his  head. 

At  the  same  moment  Crenevie^  appeared  at  ihe  door,  holding 
in  her  arms  the  baby  that  the  countrywoman  was  trying  to  tear 
from  her.  She  ran  towards  the  counter,  and,  throwing  hersdf 
behind  her  husband,  cried — 

"  Michael,  defend  your  son!** 
'  The  drunken  man  quickly  stood  up  erect,  like  one  who  awakes 
with  a  start. 

"My  son!**  stammered  he;  "what  son?" 

His  looks  fell  upon  the  child ;  a  vague  ray  of  intelligefnce  passed 
over  his  features. 

«  Robert,"  resumed  he;  "it  is  Robert T 

He  tried  to  steady  himself  on  his  feet,  that  he  might  take  the 
baby,  but  he  tottered.     The  nurse  approached  bini  in  a  lage. 

"  My  money,  or  I  shall  take  the  child  awayT  cried  she;  "it 
is  I  who  have  fed  and  brought  it  up:  if  you  don't  pay  for  what 
has  made  it  live,  it  ought  to  be  the  same  to  you  as  if  it  were  dead. 
I  shall  not  go  till  I  have  my  due  or  the  baby." 

"And  what  would  you  do  with  himl"  murmured  G^enevieve^ 
pressing  Robert  against  her  bosom. 

"Take  it  to  the  Foundling!"  replied  the  countrywoman 
harshly ;  "  the  hospital  is  a  better  mother  than  you  are,  for  it  pays 
for  the  food  of  its  little  ones." 
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*  At  the  word  "  Fotmdling,"  Genevieve  liad  exclaimed  aloud  in 
lioiTor.  With  her  arms  wound  round  her  son,  whose  head  she 
hid  in  her  bosom,  and  her  two  hands  spread  over  him,  she  had 
retreated  to  the  wall,  and  remained  with  her  back  against  it,  like 
a  lioness  defending  her  young  ones.  The  neighbour  and  I  con- 
templated this  scene,  without  knowing  how  we  could  interfere. 
As  for  Michael,  he  looked  at  us  by  turns,  making  a  visible  effort, 
to  comprehend  it  alL  When  his  eye  rested  upon  Genevieve  and 
the  child,  it  lit  up  with  a  gleam  of  pleasure;  but  when  he  turned 
towards  us,  he  again  became  stupid  and  hesitating. 

At  last,  apparently  making  a  prodigious  effort,  he  cried  out — 
*<Waitl" 

And,  going  to  a  tub  full  of  water,  he  plunged  his  face  into  it 
several  times. 

Every  eye  was  turned  upon  him;  the  countrywoman  herself 
seemed  astonished.  At  length  he  raised  his  dripping  head. 
This  ablution  had  partly  dispelled  his  drunkenness;  he  looked  at 
us  for  a  moment,  then  he  turned  to  Genevieve,  and  his  &08 
brightened  up. 

^  Robert !"  cyied  he,  going  up  to  the  child,  and  taking  him  in 
his  arms.     **  Ah!  give  him  me,  wife;  I  must  look  at  him." 

The  mother  seemed  to  give  up  his  son  to  him  with  reluctance, 
and  stayed  before  him  with  her  arms  extended,  as  if  she  feared 
the  child  would  have  a  felL  The  nurse  began  again  in  her  turn 
to  speak,  and  renewed  her  claims,  this  time  threatening  to  appeal 
to  law.  At  first  Michael  listened  to  her  attentively,  and  when  he 
comprehended  her  meaning,  he  gave  the  child  back  to  its  mother. 

**How  much  do  we  owe  you?"  asked  he. 

The  countrywoman  began  to  reckon  up  the  different  expf>nses, 
which  mounted  to  nearly  thirty  francs.  The  joiner  felt  to  the 
bottom  of  his  pockets,  but  could  find  nothing.  His  forehead 
became  contracted  by  frowns;  low  curses  began  to  escape  him; 
sQl  of  a  sudden  he  rummaged  in  his  breast,  drew  forth  a  large 
watch,  and  holding  it  up  above  his  head — 
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"  Here  it  is — ^here's  your  money !  **  cried  he  with  a  joyful  laugh ; 
^'a  watch,  number  one!  I  always  said  it  would  keep  for  a  drink 
on  a  dry  day;  but  it  is  not  I  who  will  drink  it,  but  the  young 
one — ^Ah  I  ah  1  ah  1  go  and  sell  it  for  me,  neighbour,  and  if  that 
is  not  enough,  I  have  my  earrings.  Eh  i  C^eneyieve^  take  th«n 
off  for  me ;  the  earrings  will  square  all  I  They  shall  not  say  yoa 
have  been  disgraced  on  account  of  the  child.  No, — ^not  even  if 
I  must  pledge  a  bit  of  my  flesh  I  My  watch,  my  earrings,  and 
my  ring,  get  rid  of  all  of  them  for  me  at  the  goldsmith's;  pay 
the  woman,  and  let  the  little  fool  go  to  sleep.  Give  him  me^ 
Genevieve,  I  will  put  him  to  bed." 

And,  taking  the  baby  from  the  arms  of  his  mother,  he  carried 
him  with  a  firm  step  to  his  cradle. 

It  was  easy  to  perceive  the  change  which  took  place  in  Michael 
from  this  day.  He  cut  all  his  old  drinking  acquaintances.  He 
went  early  every  morning  to  his  work,  and  returned  regularly  in 
the  evening  to  finish  the  day  with  Genevi^e  and  Hobert.  Yery 
soon  he  would  not  leave  them  at  all,  and  he  hired  a  place  near 
the  finiit-shop,  and  worked  in  it  on  his  own  account. 

They  would  soon  have  been  able  to  live  in  comfort,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  expenses  which  the  child  required.  Every  thing 
was  given  up  to  his  education.  He  had  gone  through  the  regular 
school  training,  had  studied  mathematics,  drawing,  and  the  car- 
penter*s  trade,  and  had  only  begun  to  work  a  few  months  aga 
Till  now,  they  had  been  exhausting  every  resource  which  their 
laborious  industry  could  provide  to  push  him  forward  in  his 
business;  but,  happily,  all  these  exertions  had  not  proved  useless: 
the  seed  had  brought  forth  its  fruits,  and  the  days  of  harvest 
were  close  by. 

While  I  was  thus  recalling  these  remembrances  to  my  mind, 
Michael  had  come  in,  and  was  occupied  in  fixing  shelves  where 
they  were  wanted. 

During  the  time  I  was  writing  the  notes  of  my  journal,  I  was 
also  scrutinizing  the  joiner. 
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The  excesses  of  his  youth  and  the  labour  of  his  manhood  have 
deeply  marked  his  face,  his  hair  is  thin  and  grey,  his  shoulders 
stooping,  his  legs  shrunken  and  slightly  bent.  There  seems  a 
sort  of  weight  in  his  whole  being.  His  very  features  have  an 
expression  of  sorrow  and  despondency.  He  answered  my  ques- 
tions by  monosyllables,  and  like  a  man  who  wishes  to  avoid  con- 
versation. From  whence  is  this  dejection,  when  one  woidd  think 
he  had  all  he  could  wish  fori     I  should  like  to  knowl 

Ten  0^ clock.- — Michael  is  just  gone  down-stairs  to  look  for  a  tool 
he  has  forgotten.  I  have  at  last  succeeded  in  drawing  from  him 
the  secret  of  his  and  Grenevieve's  sorrow.  Their  son  Robert  is 
the  cause  of  it ! 

Not  that  he  has  turned  out  ill  after  all  their  care— not  that  he 
is  idle  or  dissipated ;  but  both  were  in  hopes  he  would  never  leave 
them  any  more.  The  presence  of  the  young  man  was  to  have 
renewed  and  made  glad  their  lives  once  more ;  his  mother  counted 
the  dayS;  his  father  prepared  every  thing  to  receive  their  dear 
associate  in  their  toilS;  and  at  the  moment  when  they  were  thus 
about  to  be  repaid  for  all  their  sacrifices,  Robert  had  suddenly 
informed  them  that  he  had  just  engaged  himself  to  a  contractor 
at  Versailles. 

Every  remonstrance  an^  every  prayer  were  useless;  he  brought 
forward  the  necessity  of  initiating  himself  into  all  the  details  of 
an  important  contract,  the  facilities  he  should  have,  in  his  new 
position,  of  improving  himself  in  his  trade,  and  the  hopes  h0 
had  of  turning  his  knowledge  to  advantage.  At  last  when  his 
mother,  having  come  to  the  end  of  her  arguments,  began  to  cry, 
he  hastily  kissed  her,  and  went  away  that  he  might  avoid  any 
further  remonstrances. 

He  had  been  absent  a  year,  and  there  was  nothing  to  give 
them  hopes  of  his  return.  His  parents  hardly  saw  him  once  a 
month,  and  then  he  only  stayed  a  few  moments  with  them. 

"  I  have  been  punished  where  I  had  hoped  to  be  rewarded," 
Michael  said  to  me  just  now;  ''  I  had  wished  for  a  saving  and 
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industrious  son,  and  €^  has  given  me  an  ambitious  and 
avaricious  one  I  I  had  always  said  to  myself,  that  when  once  he 
was  grown  up,  we  should  have  him  always  with  us,  to  recall  our 
youth  and  to  enliven  our  hearts;  his  mother  w»s  always  think- 
ing of  getting  him  married,  and  having  childr^i  again  to  oare  for. 
You  know  women  always  will  busy  themselves  about  others* 
Ab  for  me,  I  thought  of  him  working  near  my  bench,  and  singing 
his  new  songs — for  he  has  learnt  music,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
singers  at  the  Orph^on.  A  dream,  sir,  truly!  Direotly  the  bird 
was  fledged,  he  took  to  flight,  and  remembers  neither  father  nor 
mother.  Yesterday,  for  instance,  was  the  day  we  expected  him; 
he  should  have  come  to  supper  with  us.  No  Robert  to-day  either  I 
He  haa  had  some  plan  to  finish,  or  some  bargain  to  arrange,  and 
his  old  parents  are  put  down  last  in  the  accounts,  after  the 
customers  and  the  joiner's  work.  Ah !  if  I  could  have  guessed 
how  it  would  have  turned  out!  Fool!  to  have  saoriflced  xnj 
likings  and  my  money,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  to  the  education 
of  a  thankless  son!  Was  it  for  tliis  I  took  the  trouble  to  cure 
myself  of  drinking,  to  break  with  my  friends,  to  become  an 
example  to  the  neighbourhood)  The  jovial  good  fellow  has  made 
a  gooso  of  himself.  Oh  I  if  I  had  to  begin  again!  No,  no!  yon 
see  women  and  diildren  are  our  bane.  They  soften  our  hearts; 
tliey  lead  us  a  life  of  hope  and  affection;  we  pass  a  quarter  of 
our  lives  in  fostering  the  growth  of  a  grain  of  com  which  is  to 
be  every  thing  to  us  in  our  old  age,  and  when  the  harvest  time 
comes — good-night,  the  ear  is  empty !" 

While  ho  was  s^Kiaking,  Michaels  voice  became  hoarse,  his  eve 
fleroe,  and  his  li[>s  qtiivered.  I  wished  to  answer  him,  hut  I 
could  only  think  of  wnimou-phun)  consolations,  and  I  remained 
tdlent.     The  joiner  prettmdod  he  wanted  a  tool,  and  left  me. 

Poor  father!  Ah!  I  know  those  moments  of  temptation  when 
virtue  has  failetl  to  rownn^l  us,  and  we  n^ifret  having  obeyed  her! 
Who  has  not  folt  this  weakness  in  hours  of  trial,  and  who  has 
not  utteretl,  at  least  onccs  the  mournful  exclamation  of  «  Brutu&r 
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But  if  virttte  w  only  a  tvord,  what  is  there  then  in  life  which 
is  tnie  and  reed?  No,  I  will  not  helieve  that  goodness  is  in  vain! 
It  does  not  always  give  the  happiness  we  had  hoped  for,  but 
it  brings  some  other.  In  the  world  every  thing  is  ruled  by  order, 
and  has  its  proper  and  necessary  consequences,  and  virtue  cannot 
be  the  sole  exception  to  the  general  law.  If  it  had  been  prejudi- 
cial to  those  who  practise  it,  experience  would  have  avenged 
them;  but  experience  has,  on  the  contrary,  made  it  more  universal 
and  more  holy.  We  only  accuse  it  of  being  a  faithless  debtor 
because,  we  demand  an  immediate  payment,  and  one  apparent 
to  our  senses.  We  always  consider  life  as  a  fairy  tale,  in  which 
every  good  action  must  be  rewarded  by  a  visible  wonder.  We  do 
^ot  accept  as  payment  a  peaceful  conscience,  self-content,  or 
a  good  name  among  men,  treasures  that  are  more  precious  than 
any  othA*,  but  the  value  of  which  we  do  not  feel  till  after  we 
have  lost  them ! 

Michael  is  come  back,  and  returned  to  his  work.  His  son  had 
not  yet  arrived. 

By  telling  me  of  his  hopes  and  his  grievous  disappointments, 
he  became  excited]  he  unceasingly  went  over  again  the  same 
subject,  always  adding  something  to  his  griefs.  He  has  just 
wound  up  his  confidential  discourse  by  speaki^  to  me  of  a 
joiner's  business  which  he  had  hoped  to  buy,  and  work  to  good 
account  with  Robert's  help.  The  present  owner  had  made  a  , 
fortune  by  it,  and,  after  thirty  years  of  business*,  he  was  thinking  . 
of  retiring  to  one  of  the  ornamental  cottages  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  a  usual  retreat  for  the  frugal  and  successful  working 
man;  Michael  had  not  indeed  the  two  thousand  francs  which 
must  be  paid  down;  but  perhaps  he  could  have  persuaded  Master 
Benoit  to  wait.  Robert's  presence  would  have  been  a  security  for 
nim ;  for  the  young  man  could  not  fail  to  ensure  the  prosperity  oi  a 
workshop;  besides  science  and  skill,  he  had  the  power  of  invention 
and  bringing  to  perfection.  His  father  had  discovered  among 
his  drawings  a  new  plan  for  a  staircase,  which  had  occupied  hia 
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thonglits  for  a  long  time;  and  he  even  suspected  him  of  having 
engaged  himself  to  the  Versailles  contractor  for  the  very  par- 
pose  of  executing  it.  The  youth  was  tormented  hy  this  spirit  of 
invention,  which  took  possession  of  all  his  thoughts,  and,  while 
devoting  his  mind  to  study,  he  had  no  time  to  listen  to  his 
feelings. 

Michael  told  me  all  this  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  pride  and 
vexation.  I  saw  he  was  proud  of  the  son  he  was  abusing,  and 
that  his  very  pride  made  him  more  sensible  of  that  son's  neglect 

Six  o^chcky  P.M. — I  have  just  finished  a  happy  day.  How 
many  events  have  happened  within  a  few  hours,  and  what  a  change 
for  Genevieve  and  Michael! 

He  had  just  finished  fixing  the  shelves,  and  telling  me  of  his 
son,  whilst  I  laid  the  cloth  for  my  breakjGwt. 

Suddenly  we  heard  hurried  steps  in  the  passage,  £he  door 
opened,  and  Genevieve  entered  with  Robert. 

The  joiner  gave  a  start  of  joyful  surprise,  but  he  repressed  it 
immediately,  as  if  he  wished  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  dis- 
pleasure. 

The  young  man  did  not  appear  to  notice  it,  but  threw  himadf 
into  his  arms  in  an  open-hearted  manner,  which  surprised  me. 
Genevieve,  whose  face  shone  with  happiness,  seemed  to  wish  to 
speak,  and  to  restrain  herself  with  difficulty. 

I  told  Eobert  I  was  glad  to  see  him,  and  he  answered  me  with 
ease  and  civility. 

"I  expected  you  yesterday,"  said  Michael  Arout  rather 
drily. 

"  Forgive  me,  father,"  replied  the  young  workman,  **  but  I  had 
business  at  St.  Germaias.  I  was  not  able  to  come  back  till  it 
was  very  late,  and  then  the  master  kept  me." 

The  joiner  looked  at  his  son  sideways,  and  then  took  up  his 
hammer  again. 

"It  is  right,"  muttered  he  in  a  grumbling  tone;  **  when  we 
are  with  other  people  ^^  im3&\.  da  ^  they  wish;  but  there  art 
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dome  who  would  like  better  to  eat  brown  bread  with  their  own 
knife,  than  partridges  with  the  silver  fork  of  a  master." 

"And  I  am  one  of  those,  father,"  repHed  Bobert  nierrily; 
**  but,  as  the  proverb  says,  you  must  shell  ihe  peas  before  you 
can  eat  them.  It  was  necessary  that  I  should  first  work  in  a 
great  workshop*' — 

^'  To  go  on  with  your  plan  of  the  staircase,"  interrupted  Michael 
ironically. 

"You  must  now  say  M.  Haymond's  plan,  father,"  replied 
Bobert  smiling. 

"Why?" 

"  Because  I  have  sold  it  to  him." 

The  joiner,  who  was  planing  a  board,  turned  round  quickly. 

"  Sold  it !"  cried  he  with  sparkling  eyes. 

"  For  the  reason  that  I  was  not  rich  enough  to  give  it  him." 

Michael  threw  down  the  board  and  tool. 

"There  he  is  again!"  resumed  he  angrily;  "his  good  genius 
puts  an  idea  into  his  head  which  would  have  made  him  known^ 
and  he  goes  and  sells  it  to  a  rich  man,  who  will  take  the  honour 
of  it  himself." 

"  Well,  what  harm  is  there  done?"  asked  Genevieve. 

"What  harm!"  cried  the  joiner  in  a  passion;  "you  under- 
stand nothing  about  it — ^you  are  a  woman;  but  he— he  knows 
well  that  a  true  workman  never  gives  up  his  own  inventions 
for  money,  no  inore  than  a  soldier  would  give  up  his  cross. 
That  is  his  glory;  he  is  boupd  to  keep  it  for  the  honour  it  does 
him !  Ah !  thunder !  if  I  had  ever  made  a  discovery,  rather 
than  put  it  up  to  auction  I  would  have  sold  one  of  my  eyes! 
Don't  you  see,  that  a  new  invention  is  like  a  child  to  a  workman ! 
he  takes  care  of  it,  he  brings  it  up,  he  makes  a  way  for  it  in  the 
world,  and  it  is  only  poor  creatures  who  sell  it." 

Bobert  coloured  a  little. 

"You  will  think  differently,  fether,"  said  he,  "when  you 
know  whj  I  sold  mj  plan." 
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''Yes,  and  jon.will  tb&nk  him  for  it^"  added  Qenevievie^  wbo 
could  no  longer  keep  silenoa 

«  Never!"  replied  MicIiaeL 

^Buty  wretched  maa!^  cried  she^  '^he  only  sold  it  lor  oar 
Bakes!" 

The  joiner  looked  at  his  wife  and  son  witK  atffconiahiiieni. 
It  was  necessary  to  come  io  an  explanation.  The  latter  related 
how  he  had  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Master  Beaoii^  who 
had  pesitivel J  refused  to  sell  his  business  uniesa  one4ialf  of  the 
two  thousand  francs  was  first  paid  down.  It  was  in  the  hopes 
of  obtaining  this  sum  that  he  had  gone  to  work  with  the  con- 
tractor at  Versailles;  he  had  had  an  opportanify  of  tfyii^  his 
inTention,  and  of  finding  a  purchaser.  Thanks  to  the  monejhe 
received  for  it,  he  had  just  concluded  the  bargain  wxtii  Benott^ 
and  had  brought  his  fiither  the  key  of  the  new  work-yard. 

This  explanation  was  ^v^i  by  the  young  workman  with  so 
much  modesty  and  simplicity,  that  I  was  quite  affected  by  it 
Genevieve  cried;  Michael  prised  his  son  to  his  hearty  and  in  a 
long  embrace  he  seemed  to  ask  his  pardon  for  having  unjustly 
accused  him. 

All  was  now  explained  with  honour  to  Bobert.  The  conduct 
which  his  parents  had  ascribed  to  indifference^  really  sprang 
from  affection;  he  had  neither  obejed  the  voice  of  ambition  dot 
of  avarice,  nor  even  the  nobler  inspiration  of  inventive  genius; 
his  whole  motive  and  single  aim  had  been  the  happiness  of 
Genevieve  and  MichaeL  The  day  lor  proving  his  gratitade  had 
oome,  and  he  had  returned  them  sacrifice  for  saciifioe! 

After  the  explanations  and  exclamations  of  joy  were  over, 
all  three  were  about  to  leave  me;  but  the  doth  being  laid,  I 
added  three  more  places,  and  kept  them  to  breakfast. 

The  meal  was  prolonged:  the  fare  was  only  tolerable;  bat 
the  overflowings  of  affection  made  it  delicious.  Never  had  I 
better  understood  the  unspeakable  charm  of  £unily  love.  What 
calm   enjoyment  in  t\^t  \\&Y^\\i<^a^  ^>Ky^  Sa  i!is«^:^  shared 
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with  others;  in  that  community  of  interests  which  unites  such 
various  feelings;  in  that  association  of  existences  which  forms 
one  single  being  of  so  many!  What  is  man  without  those  home 
affections,  which,  like  so  many  roots,  fix  him  firmly  in  the  earth, 
end  permit  him  to  imbibe  all  the  juices  of  lifel  Energy,  hap- 
piness, does  it  not  all  come  from  them?  Without  fe-mily  life 
where  would  man  learn  to  love,  to  associate,  to  deny  himself] 
A  community  in  little,  is  it  not  it  which  teaches  us  how  to  live 
in  the  great  one?  Such  is  the  holiness  of  home,  that  to  express 
otir  relation,  with  God,  we  have  been  obliged  to  boiTow  t^e 
words  invented  for  our  family  life.  Men  have  named  themselves 
the  sons  of  a  heavenly  Father/ 

Ah!  let  us  carefully  preserve  these  chains  of  domestic  union;, 
do  not  let  us  unbind  the  human  sheaf,  and  scatter  its  ears  to  all 
the  caprices  of  chance,  and  of  the  winds;  but  let  us  rather 
enlarge  this  holy  law;  let  us  carry  the  principles  and  the  habits 
of  home  beyond  its  bounds;  and,  if  it  may  be,  let  ns  realize  the 
prayer  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gkntiies  when  he  exclaimed  to  the 
new-bom  children  of  Christ:  ^'Be  ye  like-minded^  having  tb9. 
same  love^  being  of  one  accord,  of  one  jnind,"  * 

*  PhilippianBita. 
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OUK  COUNTUY. 

October  I2th,  Seven  o*clockf  a.m. — The  nights  are  already  beooma 
oold  and  long;  the  sun,  shining  tlirough  my  cartaina,  no  more 
wakons  mo  long  boforo  tho  hour  for  work;  and  even  when  my 
eyes  are  ojpen,  the  pleasant  warmth  of  the  bed  keeps  me  fiut 
under  my  counterpane.  Every  morning  there  begins  a  long 
argument  between  my  activity  and  my  indolence;  and,  snugly 
wrapped  up  to  the  eyes,  I  wait,  like  the  GaHOoUi  until  they  have 
sucoueded  in  coming  to  an  agigeemont. 

TliiM  morning,  however,  a  light,  which  shone  from  my  door 
upon  my  pillow^  awoke  me  earlier  than  usoul.  In  vain  I  turned 
on  evory  sido;  tho  perHovering  light,  like  a  victorious  enemy, 
pursued  me  into  ovory  poHitiou.  At  last,  quite  out  of  patience, 
I  sat  up,  and  hurled  my  nightcap  to  the  foot  of  the  bed! 

(I  will  observe,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  the  various  evolu- 
tions of  tliis  ])ucific  hoad-gear,  seem  to  have  been,  from  the 
remotoHt  time,  HymbolM  of  the  vehement  emotions  of  the  mind; 
for  our  language  has  borrowed  its  most  common  images  from 
them.  ThuM  wo  say :  Mettre  son  hoimet  de  travera;  jeter  eon 
bonnet  pa/r-deaeua  lee  imuline;  avoir  la  tete  pree  du  bonnet,  dec*) 

But  be  tluH  as  it  may,  I  got  up  in  a  very  bad  humour, 
grumbling  at  my  new  neighbour  who  took  it  into  his  head  to 
]>e  wakeful  when  I  witihod  to  sleep.     We  are  all  made  thus;  we 

*  To  bft  in  a  bad  humour. 
To  brave  the  oplnioni  of  the  world. 
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do  not  understand  tliat  others  may  live  on  their  own  account 
Each  one  of  us  is  like  the  earth  according  to  the  old  system  of 
Ptolemy;  and  thinks  he  can  ha^ve  the  whole  universe  revolve 
round  himself  On  this  point,  to  make  use  of  the  metaphor 
already  alluded  to:  Toua  lea  hommes  out  la  tite  dcma  le  meme 
bonnet.* 

I  had  for  the  time  being,  as  I  have  already  said,  thrown  mine 
to  the  other  end  of  my  bed;  and  I  slowly  disengaged  my  legs 
from,  the  warm  bed-clothes,  while  making  a  host  of  evil  reflec- 
tions upon  the  inconvenience  of  having  neighbours. 

For  more  than  a  month  I  had  not  had  to  complain  of  those 
whom  chance  had  given  me;  most  of  them  only  came  in  to  sleep, 
and  went  away  again  on  rising.  I  was  almost  always  alone  on 
this  top-story — alone  with  the  clouds  and  the  sparrows ! 

But  at  Paris  nothing  lasts :  the  current  of  life  carries  us  along, 
like  the  seaweed  torn  from  the  rock;  the  houses  are  vessels 
which  take  mere  passengers.  How  many  different  faces  have  I 
already  seen  pass  along  the  landing-place  belonging  to  our  attics ! 
How  many  companions  of  a  few  days  have  disappeared  for  ever ! 
Some  are  lost  in  that  medley  of  the  living  which  whirls  coi^ 
tinually  under  the  scourge  of  necessity;  and  others  in  that 
resting-place  of  the  dead,  who  sleep  under  the  hand  of  God ! 

Peter  the  bookbinder  is  one  of  these  last.  Wrapped  up  in 
selfishness,  he  lived  alone  and  fidendless;  and  he  died  as  he  had 
lived,  HisJoss  was  neither  mourned  by  any  one,  nor  disarranged 
any  thing  in  the  world ;  there  was  merely  a  ditch  filled  up  in  the 
graveyard,  and  an  attic  emptied  in  our  house. 

It  is  the  same  which  my  new  neighbour  has  inhabited  for  the 
last  few  days. 

To  say  truly  (now  that  I  am  quite  awake,  and  my  ill-hnmour 
is  gone  to  join  my  nightcap) — to  say  truly,  this  new  neighbour, 
although  rising  earlier  than  suits  my  idleness,  is  not  the  less  a 

*  Said  of  those  who  are  of  the  same  o\)\iv\oTi«  saSlXasX.^^ 
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veiy  p;ood  man;  he  oarries  his  misfortunes,  as  few  know  liow  to 
carry  their  good  fortunes,  with  cheerfulness  and  moderation. 

But  fate  has  cruelly  tried  him.  Father  Chaufour  is  but  the 
wreck  of  a  man.  Instead  of  one  of  his  arms  hangs  an  empty 
sleeve;  his  left  leg  is  made  by  the  turner,  and  he  drags  the  right 
along  with  difficulty ;  but  above  these  ruins  rises  a  calm  and 
happy  face.  While  looking  upon  his  countenance  radiant  with 
a  serene  energy,  while  listening  to  his  voice  the  tone  of  which 
has,  so  to  speak,  the  accent  of  goodness,  we  see  that  the  soul  has 
remained  entire  in  the  half-destroyed  covering.  The  fortress  is 
a  little  damaged,  as  father  Chaufour  says^  but  the  garrison  is 
quite  hearty. 

Decidedly,  the  more  I  think  of  this  excellent  man,  the  more  I 
reproach  myself  for  the  sort  of  malediction  I  bestowed  on  him 
when  I  awoke. 

We  are  generally  too  indulgent  in  our  secret  wrongs  towards 
our  neighbour.  All  ill-will  which  does  not  pass  the  region  of 
thought  seems  innocent  to  us,  and,  with  our  clumsy  justice,  we 
excuse,  without  examination,  the  sin  which  does  not  betray  itself 
by  action! 

But  are  we  then  only  bound  to  others  by  the  enforcement  of 
laws?  Besides  these  external  relations,  is  there  not  a  real 
relation  of  feeling  between  men?  Do  we  not  owe  to  all  those 
who  live  under  the  same  heaven  as  ourselves,  the  aid  not  only  of 
our  acts  but  of  our  purposes?  Ought  not  every  human  Kfe  to 
be  to  us  like  a  vessel  that  we  accompany  with  our  prayers  for  a 
happy  voyage?  It  is  not  enough  that  men  do  not  harm  one 
another,  they  must  also  help  and  love  one  another!  The  papal 
benediction,  Urbi  et  orbil  should  be  the  constant  cry  from  aU 
hearts.  To  condemn  him  who  does  not  deserve  it,  even  in  the 
mind,  even  by  a  passing  thought,  is  to  break  the  great  law,  that 
which  has  established  the  union  of  souls  here  below,  and  to 
which  Christ  has  given  the  sweet  name  of  chcvritf/. 

These  thoughts  came  into  tix^  nirnd.  sa  I  finished  dressing,  and 
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I  said  to  myself  tliat  fetlier  Chaufonr  liad  a  right  to  a  reparation 
from  me.  To  make  amends  for  the  feeling  of  ill-wiU  I  had 
against  him  jost  now,  I  owed  him  some  explicit  proof  of 
qnnpathy.  I  heard  him  humming  a  tune  in  his  room;  he  was  at 
work,  and  I  determined  that  I  would  make  the  first  neighbour's 
call 

Eight  o^clock,  p.m. — I  found  father  Chaufour  at  a  table  lighted 
by  a  little  smoky  lamp,  without  a  fire,  although  it  is  already  cold, 
and  making  large  pasteboard  boxes;  he  was  humming  a  popular 
song  in  a  low  tone.  I  had  hardly  entered  the  room,  when  he 
ntttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  pleasure. 

**  Eh!  is  it  you,  neighbour?  Come  in,  then!  I  did  not  think 
you  got  up  so  early,  so  I  put  a  damper  on  my  music;  I  was 
afiraid  of  waking  you." 

Excellent  man!  whilst  I  was  sending  him  to  the  devil  he  wa? 
putting  himself  out  of  his  way  for  me ! 

This  thought  touched  me,  and  I  paid  my  compliments  on  his 
having  become  my  neighbour  with  a  warmth  which  opened  his 
heart. 

"  Faith !  you  seem  to  me  to  have  the  look  of  a  good  Christian,*' 
said  he  in  a  voice  of  soldierlike  cordiality,  and  shaking  me  by 
the  hand ;  "  I  do  not  like  those  people  who  look  on  a  landing- 
place  as  a  frontier  line,  and  treat  their  neighbours  as  if  they  were 
Cossacks.  When  men  snuff  the  same  air,  and  speak  the  samd- 
lingo,  they  are  not  meant  to  turn  their  backs  to  each  other. — Sit 
down  there,  neighbour;  I  don't  mean  to  order  you;  only  take^ 
care  of  the  stool,  it  has  but  three  legs,  and  we  must  put  good- 
will in  the  place  of  the  foiirth.* 

"  It  seems  that  that  is  a  treasure  which  there  is  no  want  of 
here,"  I  observed. 

"  Good-will!"  repeated  Chaufour;  **  that  is  all  my  mother  left 
me,  and  I  take  it  no  son  has  received  a  better  inheritance. 
Therefore  they  used  to  call  me  Mr,  CorUeni  in  the  batteries.** 
«  You  are  a  soldier,  then?** 
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"  I  served  in  the  Third  Artillery  under  the  Eepublio,  and  after* 
wards  in  the  Quard,  through  all  the  commotions.  I  was  at 
Jemappes  and  at  Waterloo;  so  I  was  at  the  christening  and  at 
the  burial  of  our  glory,  as  one  may  say  I*' 

I  looked  at  him  with  astonishment. 

"  And  how  old  were  you,  then,  at  Jemappes?**  asked  L 

"  Somewhere  about  fifteen,"  said  he. 

'*  How  came  you  to  think  of  being  a  soldier  so  early?" 

''  I  did  not  really  think  about  it.  I  then  worked  at  toymaking^ 
and  never  dreamt  that  France  could  ask  me  for  any  thing  eke 
than  to  make  her  draught-boards,  shuttlecocks,  and  oups  and 
balls.  But  I  had  an  old  uncle  at  Yincennes  whom  I  went  to 
see  from  time  to  time ;  a  Fontonoy  veteran  in  the  same  rank  of 
life  as  myself)  but  with  ability  enough  to  have  risen  to  that  of  a 
marshal.  Unluckily,  in  those  days  there  was  no  way  for  oom- 
mon  people  to  get  on.  My  uncle,  whose  services  would  have 
got  him  made  a  prince  under  tlie  otlieTf  had  then  retired  with 
the  more  rank  of  sub4ieutcnant.  But  you  should  have  seen  him 
in  his  imiform,  his  cross  of  St.  Louis,  his  wooden  leg,  his  white 
mustaches,  and  his  noble  countenance.  You  would  have  said 
ho  was  a  portrait  of  one  of  those  old  heroes  in  powdered  hair 
which  are  at  Versailles  1 

"  Every  time  I  visited  him,  he  said  something  which  remained 
fixed  in  my  memory.     But  one  day  I  found  him  quite  grave. 

" '  Jerome,'  said  he,  *  do  you  know  what  is  going  on  on  the 
frontier?' 

" '  No,  lieutenant,'  replied  I. 

" '  Well,'  resumed  he,  '  our  country  is  in  danger  1* 

^'  I  did  not  well  understand  him,  and  yet  it  seemed  something 
to  mo. 

"  *  Perhaps  you  have  never  thought  what  your  cotmtiy  means,' 
continued  he,  placing  his  hand  on  my  shoulder;  'it  is  all  thai 
surrounds  you,  all  that  has  brought  you  up  and  fed  you,  all 
that  you  have  loved  I    Tb.\a  eoxmivY  that  you  see,  these  houaeii 
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these  trees,  those  girls  vrho  go  along  there  laughing — ^this  is  your 
country!  The  laws  which  protect  you,  the  bread  which  pays 
for  your  work,  the  words  you  interchange  with  others,  the  joy 
and  grief  which  come  to  you  from  the  men  and  things  among 
which  you  Hve — ^this  is  your  country !  The  little  room  where 
you  used  to  see  your  mother,  the  remembrances  she  has  left  you, 
the  earth  where  she  rests — this  is  your  country !  You  see  it,  you 
breathe  it,  every  where!  Think  to  yourself  my  son,  of  your 
rights  and  your  duties,  your  affections  and  your  wants,  youi 
past  and  your  present  blessings;  write  them  all  under  a  single 
name — and  that  name  will  be  your  country!' 

"  I  was  trembling  with  emotion,  and  great  tears  were  in  my 
eyes. 

" '  Ah !  I  understand,'  cried  I;  'it  is  our  home  in  large;  it  ia 
that  part  of  the  world  where  God  has  placed  our  body  and  our 
soul. 

"'You  are  right,  Jerome,'  continued  the  old  soldier;  'so  you 
comprehend  also  what  we  owe  it.' 

"  *  Truly,'  resumed  I,  *  we  owe  it  all  that  we  are;  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  love.' 

" '  And  of  honesty,  my  son,'  concluded  he:  'the  member  of  a 
family  who  does  not  contribute  his  share  of  work  and  of  happi- 
ness fails  in  his  duty,  and  is  a  bad  kinsman;  the  member  of  a 
partnership  who  does  not  enrich  it  with  all  his  might,  with  all 
his  courage,  and  with  all  his  heart,  defrauds  it'  of  what  belongs 
to  it,  and  is  a  dishonest  man;  it  is  the  same  with  bim  who  enjoys 
the  advantages  of  having  a  country,  and  does  not  accept  the 
burdens  of  it;  he  forfeits  his  honour,  and  is  a  bad  citizen!' 

" '  And  what  must  one  do,  lieutenant,  to  be  a  good  citizen?' 
asked  I. 

" '  Do  for  your  country  what  you  would  do  for  your  fe.ther  and 
mother,'  said  he. 

"  I  did  not  answer  at  the  moment;  my  heart  was  swelling,  and 
the  blood  boiling  in  my  veins :  but,  on  returning  dong  the  road. 
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my  unole*8  words  were,  bo  to  speak,  written  up  before  mj  eyei 
I  repeated, '  Do  for  your  country  what  you  would  do  for  your 
father  and  mother.' — And  my  country  is  in  danger;  an  enemy 
ftttaoks  it,  whilst  I— ^I  turn  oupsand  balls! 

"  This  thought  tormented  me  so  much  all  night,  €hat  the  next 
ilay  I  returned  to  Yinoennes  to  announce  to  the  lieutenant  that 
I  had  just  enlisted,  and  was  going  off  to  the  frontiers.  The  braye 
man  pressed  me  upon  his  cross  of  St.  Louis,  and  I  went  away  ai 
proud  as  an  ambassador. 

"  That  is  how,  neighbour,  I  became  a  volunteer  under  the 
Republic  before  I  had  cut  my  wise  teeth." 

All  this  was  told  quietly,  and  in  the  cheerful  spirit  of  him 
who  looks  upon  an  accomplished  duty  neither  as  a  merit  nor  a 
grievance. 

While  he  spoke,  father  Chaufort  grew  animated,  not  on  ac- 
count of  himself,  but  of  the  general  subject.  Evidently  that  whidi 
occupied  him  in  the  drama  of  life  was  not  his  own  part,  but  the 
drama  itself 

This  sort  of  disinterestedness  touched  me.  I  prolonged  my 
visit,  and  showed  myself  as  frank  as  possible,  in  order  to  win  his 
confidence  in  return.  *  In  an  hour's  time,  he  knew  my  position 
and  my  habits ;  I  was  on  the  footing  of  an  old  acquaintance. 

I  even  confessed  the  ill-humo\ir  die  light  of  his  lamp  put  me 
into  a  short  time  before.  He  took  what  I  said  with  the  touch- 
ing cheerfulness  which  comes  from  a  heart  in  the  right  place,  and 
which  looks  upon  every  thing  on  the  good  side.  He  neither 
spoke  to  me  of  the  necessity  which  obliged  him  to  work  whilst 
I  could  sleep,  nor  of  the  deprivations  of  the  old  soldier  com- 
pared to  the  luxury  of  the  young  clerk;  he  only  struck  his  fore- 
head, accused  himself  of  thoughtlessness,  and  promised  to  put 
list  round  his  door ! 

O  great  and  beautiful  soul !  with  whom  nothing  turns  to  bit- 
terness, and  who  art  peremptory  only  in  duty  and  benevolence. 

October  1 5tk. — This  morning  I  was  looking  at  a  little  engrav- 
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ing  I  had  :&amed  myself,  and  hxmg  over  my  WTiting-table ;  it  is 
a  design  of  Gavami's,  in  which,  in  a  grave  mood,  he  has  repre* 
seuted  A  veteran  and  a  conscript* 

By  often  contemplating  these  two  figures,  so  different  in  ex- 
pression, and  so  true  to  life,  both  have  become  living  in  my  eyes ; 
I  have  seen  them  move,  I  have  heard  them  speak;  the  picture 
has  become  a  real  scene,  at  which  I  am  present  as  spectator. 

The  veteran  advances  slowly,  his  hand  leaning  on  the  shoulder 
*of  the  young  soldier:  His  eyes,  closed  for  ever,  no  longer  per- 
ceive the  sun  shining  through  the  flowering  chestnut  trees.  In 
the  place  of  his  right  arm  hangs  an  empty  sleeve,  and  he  walks 
•with  a  wooden  leg,  the  soimd  of  which  on  the  pavement  makes 
those  who  pass  turn  to  look. 

At  the  sight  of  this  ancient  wreck  jfrom  our  patriotic  wars, 
the  greater  number  shake  their  heads  in  pity,  and  I  seem  to  hear 
'a  sigh  or  an  imprecation. 

"See  the  worth  of  glory!"  says  a  portly  merchant,  turning 
away  his  eyes  in  horror. 

"  What  a  deplorable  use  of  human  life  !*'  rejoins  a  young  man 
who  carries  a  volume  of  philosophy  under  his  arm. 

"The  trooper  had  better  not  have  left  his  plough,*'  adds  a 
countryman  with  a  cunning  air. 

" Poor  old  man!"  murmurs  a  woman  almost  crying. 
The  veteran  has  heard,  and  he  knits  his  brow;  for  it  seems  to 
him  that  his  guide  has  grown  thoughtfuL  The  latter,  attracted 
by  what  he  hears  around  him,  hardly  answers  the  old  man's  ques- 
tions, and  his  eyes,  vaguely  lost  in  space,  seem  to  be  seeking  there 
for  the  solution  of  some  problem, 

I  seem  to  see  a  twitching  in  the  grey  mustaches  of  the  vete- 
ran; he  stops  abruptly,  and,  holding  back  his  guide  with  his  re- 
maining arm — 

"  They  all  pity  me,"  says  he,  "  because  they  do  not  understand 
it;  but  if  I  were  to  answer  them — " 

^  See  this  beautifiil  composition  in  ihe  Magazin  PiUoresquefor  1847. 
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^  What  wotild  you  say  to  them,  fatherl**  asks  the  jcmng  i 
with  curiosity. 

**  I  would  say  first  to  the  woman  who  weeps  when  she  looks 
at  me,  to  keep  her  tears  for  other  misfortunes;  for  each  of  mj 
wounds  calls  to  mind  some  struggle  for  my  colours.  There  is 
room  for  doubting  how  some  men  have  done  their  duty:  witb 
me  it  is  visibla  I  carry  the  account  of  my  servicesy  written 
with  the  enemy's  steel  and  lead,  on  myself:  to  pity  me  for  hay- 
ing done  my  duty,  is  to  suppose  I  had  better  hare  been  fiJse 
to  it." 

"  And  what  would  you  say  to  the  countryman,  father?** 

''  I  would  tell  him  that,  to  drive  the  plough  in  peaoe^  we  must 
first  secure  the  coimtry  itself;  and  that,  as  long  as  there  an 
foreigners  ready  to  eat  our  harvest,  there  must  be  arms  to 
defend  it." 

*^  But  the  young  student,  too,  shook  his  head  when  he  lamented 
such  a  use  of  life." 

'^  Because  he  does  not  know  what  selfnsacrifice  and  sufiering 
can  teach.  The  books  which  he  studies  we  have  put  in  practice 
though  we  never  read  them ;  the  principles  he  applauds  we  hsTe 
defended  with  powder  and  the  bayonet." 

"  And  at  the  price  of  your  limbs  and  your  blood.  The  mer- 
chant said,  when  he  saw  your  maimed  body, '  See  the  worth  ot 
gloryl'" 

"Do  not  believe  him,  my  son;  true  glory  is  the  bread  of  the 
soul:  it  is  this  which  nourishes  selfHsacrifice,  patience,  and 
courage.  The  Master  of  all  has  bestowed  it  as  a  tie  the  more 
between  men.  When  we  desire  to  be  distinguished  by  our 
brethren,  do  we  not  thus  prove  our  esteem  and  our  sympathj 
for  themi  *The  longing  for  admiration  is  but  one  side  of  lova 
No,  no — ^true  glory  can  never  be  too  dearly  paid  for  1  That  which 
we  should  deplore,  child,  is  not  the  infirmities  which  prove  a 
generous  self-sacrifice,  but  those  which  our  vices  or  our  impru- 
dence have  called  forth.     Ah  !  if  I  could  speak  aloud  to  thoae 
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who,  when  passing,  cast  looks  of  pity  upon  me,  I  should  say  to  the 
young  man,  whose  excesses  have  dimmed  his  sight  before  he  is 
old,  'What  have  you  done  with  your  eyes!'  To  the  slothful 
man,  who  with  difficulty  drags  along  his  enervated  mass  of  flesh, 
*  What  have  you  done  with  your  feetr  To  the  old  man,  who  is 
pimished  for  his  intemperance  by  the  gout,  'What  have  you 
done  with  your  hands?'  To  all,  *  What  have  you  done  with  the 
days  God  granted  you,  with  the  faculties  you  should  have 
employed  for  the  good  of  your  brethren  1'  If  you  cannot  answer, 
bestow  no  more  of  your  pity  upon  the  old  soldier  maimed  in  his 
country's  cause;  for  he — ^he  at  least — can  show  his  scars  without 
shame." 

October  16^*. — The  Httle  engraving  has  made  me  compre- 
hend better  the  merits  of  father  Chaufour,  and  I  therefore  esteem 
him  all  the  more. 

He  has  just  now  left  my  attic  There  no  longer  passes  a 
single  day  without  his  coming  to  work  by  my  fire,  or  my  going 
to  sit  and  talk  by  his  board. 

The  old  artilleiyman  has  seen  much,  and  likes  to  tell  of  it. 
For  twenty  years  he  was  an  armed  traveller  throughout  Europe^ 
and  he  fought  without  hatred,  for  he  was  possessed  by  a  single 
thought :  the  honour  of  the  national  flag !  It  might  have  been 
his  superstition,  if  you  will;  but  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  his 
safeguard. 

The  word,  France,  which  was  then  resounding  so  gloriously 
through  the  world,  served  as  a  talisman  to  him  against  all  sorts 
of  temptation.  To  have  to  support  a  great  name  may  seem  a 
burden  to  vulgar  minds;  but  it  is  an  encouragement  to  vigorous 
ones. 

"  I,  too,  have  had  many  moments,"  said  he  to  me  the  other  day, 
when  I  have  been  tempted  to  make  friends  with  the  devil  War 
is  not  precisely  the  school  for  rural  virtues.  By  dint  of  burning, 
destroying,  and  killing,  you  grow  a  little  tough  as  regards  your 
feelings;  and,  when  the  bayonet  has  made  you  king,  the  notiQn&<2£ 
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an  autocrat  come  into  your  head  a  little  strongly,  But  at  these 
moments  I  called  to  mind  that  country  which  the  lieutenant 
spoke  of  to  me,  and  I  whispered  to  myself  the  well-known  phrase, 
Toujaurs  Franpadaf  It  hss  been  laughed  at  since.  People  who 
would  make  a  joke  of  the  death  of  their  mother,  have  turned  it 
into  ridicule,  as  if  the  name  of  our.  country  was  not  also  a  noble 
and  a  binding  thing.  For  my  part,  I  shall  neyer  forget  from 
how  many  follies  the  title  of  Frenchman  has  kept  me.  When, 
overcome  with  fatigue,  I  have  found  myself  in  the  rear  of  the 
colours,  and  when  the  musketry  was  rattling  in  the  front  ranks, 
many  a  time  I  heard  a  voice,  which  whispered  in  my  ear,  *  Leave 
the  others  to  fight,  and  for  to-day  take  care  of  your  own  hide  I ' 
But  then,  that  word  FnmgoMl  murmured  within  me,  and  I 
pressed  forward  to  help  my  comrades.  At  other  times,  when 
irritated  by  hunger,  cold,  and  wounds,  I  have  arrived  at  the 
hovel  of  some  Memkerr,  I  have  been  seized  with  an  itching  to 
break  the  master's  back,  and  to  bum  his  hut;  but  I  whis^Mred 
to  myself  FrangaAa  I  and  this  name  would  not  rhyme  either  with 
incendiary  or  murderer.  I  have,  in  this  way,  passed  through 
kingdoms  from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south,  always 
determined  not  to  bring  disgrace  upon  my  country's  flag.  The 
lieutenant,  you  see,  had  taught  me  a  magic  word — My  cownJbry  ! 
Not  only  must  we  defend  it,  but  we  must  also  make  it  great  and 
loved." 

October  VJth — ^To-day  I  have  paid  my  neighbour  a  long 
visit.  A  chance  expression  led  the  way  to  his  telling  me  mors 
of  himself  than  he  had  yet  done. 

I  asked  him  whether  both  his  limbs  had  been  lost  in  the  same 
battle. 

"  No,  no  !"  replied  he ;  "  the  cannon  only  took  my  leg — ^it  was 
the  Clamart  quarries  that  my  arm  went  to  feed." 

And  when  I  asked  him  for  the  particulars — 

^  That's  as  easy  as  to  say,  good-morning,"  continued  he.  '^  After 
the  great  Ji>reak-up  ofWatocloo,  I  stayed  three  months  in  the 
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camp  hospital  to  give  my  wooden  leg  time  to  grow.  As  soon  as 
I  was  able  to  hobble  a  little,  I  took  leave  of  headqnart^t^  and 
took  the  road  to  Paris,  where  I  hoped  to  find  some  relation  or 
fidend;  but  no — all  were  gone,  or  under  ground.  I  should  have 
found  myself  less  strange  at  Vienna,  Madrid,  or  Berlin.  And 
although  I  had  a  leg  the  less  to  provide  for,  I  was  none  the  bet- 
ter off;  my  appetite  had  oome  back,  and  my  last  halfpence  were 
taking  flight. 

"  I  had  indeed  met  my  old  colonel,  who  recollected  that  I  had 
helped  him  out  of  the  skirmish  at  Montereau  by  giving  him  my 
horse,  and  he  had  offered  me  bed  and  board  at  his  house.  I 
knew  that  the  year  before  he  had  married  a  castle,  and  no  few 
farms,  so  that  I  might  become  permanent  coat-brusher  to  a 
millionnaire,  which  was  not  without  its  temptations.  It  remain- 
ed to  see  if  I  had  not  any  thing  better  to  do.  One  evening  I 
set  myself  to  reflect  upon  it 

"  *  Let  us  see,  Chaufour,'  said  I  to  myself;  '  the  question  is  to  act 
like  a  man.  The  colonel's  place  suits  you,  but  cannot  you  do 
any  thing  better?  Your  body  is  still  in  good  condition,  and 
your  arms  strong;  do  you  not  owe  all  your  strength  to  your 
country,  as  your  Vincennes  uncle  said?  Why  not  leave  some 
old  soldier,  more  cut  up  than  you  are,  to  get  his  hospital  at  the 
colonel's  1  Oome,  trooper,  you  are  still  fit  for  another  stout 
charge  or  two !     You  must  not  lay  up  before  your  time.' 

"Whereupon  I  went  to  thank  the  colonel,  and  to  offer  my 
services  to  an  old  artilleryman,  who  had  gone  ba<^  to  his  home 
at  Clamart,  and  who  had  taken  up  the  quarryman's  pick  again. 

"  For  the  first  few  months  I  played  the  conscript's  part— that 
is  to  say,  there  was  more  stir  than  work:  but  with  a  good  will 
one  gets  the  better  of  stones,  as  of  every  thing  else.  I  did  not  be- 
come, so  to  speak,  the  leader  of  a  column,  but  I  brought  up  the 
rank  among  the  good  workmen,  and  I  ate  my  bread  with  a  good 
appetite,  seeing  I  had  earned  it  with  a  good  will.  For  even 
under  ground,  you  see,  I  still  kept  my  pridft.    TVkft  ^cs"a^g£*»*QM^ 
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I  was  working  to  do  my  part  in  changing  rocks  into  houses 
pleased  my  heart :  I  said  to  myself — 

" '  Courage,  Chanfour,  my  old  boy,  you  are  helping  to  beautify 
your  country.' 

"  And  that  kept  up  my  spirit. 

"  Unfortunately  some  of  my  companions  were  rather  too  sen- 
sible to  the  charms  of  the  brandy  bottle;  so  much  so,  that  one 
day  one  of  them,  who  could  hardly  distinguish  his  right  hand  j&om 
his  left,  thought  proper  to  strike  a  light  close  to  a  charged  mine. 
The  mine  exploded  suddenly,  and  sent  a  shower  of  stone  grape 
among  us,  which  killed  three  men,  and  carried  away  the  aim 
of  which  I  have  now  only  the  sleeve." 

"So  you  were  again  without  means  of  living?"  said  I  to  the 
old  soldier. 

"  That  is  to  say,  I  had  to  change  them,"  replied  he  quietly. 
''The  difficulty  was  to  find  one  which  would  do  with  five  fingers 
instead  often;  1  found  it,  however." 

"How  was  that?" 

"  Among  the  Paris  street-sweepers." 

"  What !  you  have  been  one " 

"  Of  the  pioneers  of  the  health  force  for  a  while,  neighbour, 
asid  that  was  not  my  worst  time  either.  The  corps  of  sweepers 
is  not  so  low  as  it  is  dirty,  I  can  tell  you  I  There  are  old 
actresses  in  it,  who  could  never  learn  to  save  their  money,  and 
ruined  merchants  from  the  exchange;  we  even  had  a  professor 
of  classics,  who  for  a  little  drink  would  recite  Latin  to  you,  or 
Greek  tragedies,  as  you  chose.  They  could  not  have  competed 
for  the  Monthyon  prize;  but  we  excused  faults  on  account  of 
poverty,  and  cheered  our  poverty  by  our  good-humour  and  jokes. 
I  was  as  ragged  and  as  cheerful  as  the  rest,  while  trying  to  be  some- 
thing better.  Even  in  the  mire  of  the  gutter  I  preserved  my 
£suth,  that  nothing  is  dishonourable  which  is  useful  to  our 
country." 

'' '  Chaufour,'  said  I  to  mye»l£  mth  a  smile,  ^  after  the  sword 
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the  hammer;  after  the  hammer,  the  broom;  you  are  going  down- 
stairs, my  old  boy,  but  you  are  still  serving  your  country.* 

"  However,  you  ended  by  leaving  your  new  profession?"  said  I. 

"A  reform  was  required,  neighbour;  the  street-sweepers 
seldom  have  their  feet  diy,  and  the  damp  at  last  made  the  wounds 
in  my  good  leg  open  again.  I  could  no  longer  foUow  the 
regiment,  and  it  was  necessary  to  lay  down  my  arms.  It  is  now 
two  months  since  I  left  ofiT  working  in  the  somita/ry  depa/rtmefnt 
of  Paris. 

"  At  the  first  moment  I  was  daunted.  Of  my  four  limbs,  I 
had  now  only  my  right  hand,  and  even  that  had  lost  its  strength ; 
so  it  was  necessary  to  find  some  gentlemanly  occupation  for  itw 
After  tiying  a  little  of  every  thing,  I  fell  upon  card  box  making, 
and  here  I  am  at  cases  for  the  lace  and  buttons  of  the  national 
guard;  it  is. work  of  little  profit,  but  it  is  within  the  capacity  of 
alL  By  getting  up  at  four  and  working  till  eight,  I  earn  sixty- 
five  centimes;*  my  lodging  and  bowl  of  soup  take  fifty  of  them; 
and  there  are  three  sous  over  for  luxuries.  So  I  am  richer  than 
France  herself,  for  I  have  no  deficit  in  my  budget ;  and  I  continue 
to  serve  her,  as  I  save  her  lace  and  buttons." 

At  these  words  father  Ohaufour  looked  at  me  with  a  smile, 
and  with  his  great  scissors  began  cutting  the  green  paper  again  for 
his  card-board  cases.  My  heart  was  touched,  and  I  remained 
lost  in  thought. 

Here  is  still  another  member  of  that  sacred  phalanx  who,  in  the 
battle  of  life,  always  march  in  front  for  the  example  and  the 
salvation  of  the  world  I  Each  of  these  brave  soldiers  has  his  war- 
cry ;  for  this  one  it  is  "  Country,"  for  that  "  Home,"  for  a  third 
'' Mankind;"  but  they  all  follow  the  same  standard — ^that  of 
duty;  for  all  the  same  divine  law  reigns — ^that  of  self-sacrifice. 
To  love  something  more  than  one's-self — ^that  is  the  secret  of  all 
that  is  great;  to  know  how  to  live  for  others — ^that  is  the  aim 
of  all  noble  soxds. 

*  About  sixpence  halfjpenny. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

MORAL  USB  OP  INVENTORIEa 

IfavmberlSth,  If  me  deloekf  p.m. — I  had  well  stopped  uptha 
ohinks  of  my  window;  my  little  carpet  was  nailed  down  in  iti 
place;  my  lamp,  provided  with  its  shade,  cast  a  sabdned  light 
around ;  and  my  stove  made  a  low  murmuring  sound,  as  if  some 
live  creature  was  sharing  my  hearth  with  me. 

All  was  silent  around  me.  But  out  ci  doors  the  snow  and 
rain  swept  the  roofe,  and  with  a  low,  rushing  sound,  ran  along 
the  gurgling  gutters;  sometimes  a  gust  of  wind  foroed  itself 
beneath  the  tiles,  which  rattled  together  like  castanets,  and  after- 
wards it  was  lost  in  the  empty  corridor.  Then  a  slight  and 
pleasurable  shiver  thrilled  through  my  veins :  I  drew  the  flaps  of 
my  old  wadded  dressing-gown  round  me,  I  pulled  my  threadhare 
velvet  cap  over  my  eyes,  and,  letting  myself  sink  deeper  into  my 
easy-chair,  while  my  feet  basked  in  the  heat  and  light  which 
shone  through  the  door  of  the  stove,  I  gave  myself  up  to  a 
sensation  of  enjoyment,  made  more  lively  by  the  oonsciousness  of 
the  storm  which  raged  without.  My  eyes,  swimming  in  a  sort 
of  mist,  wandered  over  all  the  details  of  my  peaceful  abode ;  they 
passed  from  my  prints  to  my  bookcase,  resting  upon  the  little 
chintz  sofa,  the  white  curtains  of  the  iron  bedstead,  and  the 
portfolio  of  loose  papers — ^those  archives  of  the  attics;  and  then, 
returning  to  the  book  I  held  in  my  hand,  they  attempted  to  seize 
once  more  the  thread  of  the  reading  which  had  been  thus  into^ 
rupted. 

In  hx^  this  book,  the  subject  of  which  had  at  first  interested 
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me,  liad  beoome  painful  to  me.  I  had  come  to  the  conclusioii 
that  the  pictures  of  the  writer  were  too  sombre.  His  deBcription 
of  the  miseries  of  the  world  appeared  exaggerated  to  me ;  I  could 
not  believe  in  such  excess  of  poverty  and  of  suffering;  neither 
God  nor  man  could  show  themselves  so  harsh  towards  the  sons  of 
Adam.  The  author  had  yielded  to  an  artistic  temptation :  he 
was  making  a  show  of  the  sufferings  of  himianity,  as  Nero  burnt 
Rome  for  the  sake  of  the  picturesque. 

Taken  altogether,  this  poor  human  house,  so  often  repaired,  so 
much  criticized,  is  still  a  pretty  good  abode ;  we  may  find  enough 
in  it  to  satisfy  our  wants,  if  we  know  how  to  set  bounds  to  ihem ; 
the  happiness  of  the  wise  man  costs  but  little,  and  asks  but  little 
space. 

These  consoling  reflections  became  more  and  more  conftued. 
At  last  my  book  fell  on  the  ground  without  my  having  the 
resolution  to  stoop  and  take  it  up  again;  and,  insensibly  over- 
come by  the  luxury  of  the  silence,  the  subdued  light,  and  the 
warmth,  I  fell  asleep. 

I  remained  for  some  time  lost  in  the  sort  of  insensibility  be 
longing  to  a  first  sleep ;  at  last  some  vague  and  broken  sensations 
came  over  me.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  day  grew  dark^ — ^that 
the  air  became  colder — I  half  perceived  bushes  covered  with 
the  scarlet  berries  which  foretell  the  coming  of  winter.  I  walked 
on  a  dreary  road,  bordered  here  and  there  with  juniper-trees 
white  with  frost.  Then  the  scene  suddenly  changed.  I  was 
in  the  diligence :  the  cold  wind  shook  the  doors  and 
windows;  the  trees,  loaded  with  snow,  passed  by  like  ghosts;  in 
vain  I  thrust  my  benumbed  ieet  into  the  crushed  straw.  At 
last  the  carriage  stopped,  and  by  one  of  those  stage  effects  so 
common  in  sleep,  I  found  myself  alone  in  a  bam,  without  a  fire- 
place, and  open  to  the  winds  on  s31  sides.  I  saw  again  my  mo- 
ther's gentle  &ce,  known  only  to  me  in  my  early  childhood,  the 
noble  and  stem  countenance  of  my  father,  the  little  £Eur  head  of 
my  sister,  who  was  taken  from  us  at  ten  years  old:  all  my  dead 
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£skmily  lived  again  around  me;  they  were  there^  exposed  to  the 
bitings  of  the  cold  and  to  the  pangs  of  hunger.  My  mothor 
prayed  by  the  resigned  old  man,  and  my  sister,  rolled  up  on  some 
rags  of  which  they  had  made  her  a  bed,  cried  in  silence,  and  held 
her  naked  feet  in  her  little  blue  hands. 

It  was  a  page  from  the  book  I  had  just  read  transferred  into 
my  own  existence. 

My  heart  was  oppressed  with  inexpressible  anguish.  Orouohed 
in  a  comer,  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  this  dismal  picture,  I  Mi 
the  cold  slowly  creeping  upon  me,  and  I  said  to  myself  with 
bitterness — 

**  Let  us  die^  since  poverty  is  a  dungeon  guarded  by  suspicion, 
apathy,  and  contempt,  and  from  which  it  is  vain  to  tiy  to 
escape;  let  us  die^  since  there  is  no  place  for  us  at  the  banquet  of 
the  living!*' 

And  I  tried  to  rise  to  join  my  mother  again,  and  to  wait  at 
her  feet  for  the  hour  of  release. 

This  effort  dispelled  my  dream,  and  I  awoke  with  a  start. 

I  looked  around  me;  my  lamp  was  expiring,  the  fire  in  my 
stove  extinguished,  and  my  half-opened  door  was  letting  in  an 
icy  wind.  I  got  up,  with  a  shiver,  to  shut  and  double  lock  it^ 
then  I  made  for  the  alcove,  and  went  to  bed  in  haste. 

But  the  cold  kept  me  awake  a  long  time,  and  my  thoughts  con- 
tinued the  interrupted  dream. 

The  pictures  I  had  lately  accused  of  exaggeration  now  seemed 
but  a  too  £sdthful  representation  of  reality;  and  I  went  to  sleep  . 
without  being  able  to  recover  my  optimism — or  my  warmth. 

Thus  did  a  cold  stove  and  a  badly  closed  door  alter  my  point 
of  view.  All  went  well  when  my  blood  circulated  properly;  all 
looked  gloomy  when  the  cold  laid  hold  on  me. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the  duchess  who  was  obliged 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  neighbouring  convent  on  a  winter's  day. 
The  convent  was  poor,  there  was  no  wood,  and  the  monks  had 
nothing  but  their  discipline  and  the  ardoiir  of  their  prayers  to 
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■     keep  out  the  cold.     The  duchess,  who  was  shivering  with  cold, 

h     returned  home,  greatly  pitying  the  poor  monks.     Whilst  they 

|i     were  taking  off  her  cloak,  and  adding  two  more  logs  to  her  fire, 

I     she  called  for  her  steward,  whom  she  ordered  to  send  some  wood 

to  the  convent  immediately.     She  then  had  her  couch  moved 

I      dose  to  the  fireside,  the  warmth  of  which  soon  revived  her.    The 

recollection  of  what  she  had  just  suffered  was  speedily  lost  in 

I      her  present  comfort,  when  the  steward  came  in  again  to  ask  how 

many  loads  of  wood  he  was  to  send. 

"Oh!  you  may  wait,"  said  the  great  lady  carelessly;  "the 
weather  is  very  much  nulder." 

Thus,  man*s  judgments  are  formed  less  firom  reason  than  from 
sensation;  and,  as  sensation  comes  to  him  from  the  outward 
world,  so  he  finds  himself  more  or  less  imder  its  infiuence: 
by  little  and  little  h^  imbibes  a  portion  of  his  habits  and  feeUngs 
from  it. 

It  is  not  then  without  cause,  that  when  we  wish  to  judge  of 
a  stranger  beforehand,  we  look  for  indications  of  his  character  in 
the  circumstances  which  surround  him.  The  things  amongst 
which  we  live  are  necessarily  made  to  take  our  image,  and  we 
unconsciously  leave  in  them  a  thousand  impressions  of  our  minds. 
As  we  can  judge  by  an  empty  bed  of  the  height  and  attitude  of 
him  who  has  slept  in  it,  so  the  abode  of  every  man  discovers  to 
a  close  observer  the  extent  of  his  intelligence  and  the  feelings  of 
his  heart  Bemardin  de  St  Pierre  has  related  the  story  of  a 
young  girl  who  refused  a  suitor,  because  he  would  never  have 
flowers  or  domestic  animals  in  his  house;  perhaps  the  sentence 
was  severe,  but  not  without  reason.  We  may  presume  that  a 
man  insensible  to  beauty,  and  to  humble  affection,  must  be  ill- 
prepared  to  feel  the  enjoyments  of  a  happy  marriage. 

Uth.  Seven  o'clock,  p.m. — This  morning,  as  I  was  opening  my 
journal  to  write,  I  had  a  visit  from  our  old  cashier. 

His  sight  is  not  so  good  as  it  was,  his  hand  begins  to  shake^ 
and  the  work  he  was  able  to  do  formerly  is  now  becomini^«A\&ib> 
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what  laborioaa  to  him.  I  had  undertaken  to  write  oat  aome  of 
his  pi^persy  and  he  oame  fbr  those  I  had  finished. 

We  oonversed  a  lopg  time  hj  the  stove,  while  he  wm  diinkiiig 
a  cap  of  ooffee  whioh  I  made  him  take. 

M.  Bateau  is  a  sensible  man,  who  has  observed  mnbh  and 
speaks  little,  so  that  he  has  always  something  to  say. 

While  looking  over  the  accounts  I  had  prepared  for  him,  his 
looks  feU  upon  my  journal,  and  I  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  in  this  way  I  wrote  a  diary  of  my  actions  and  thoughtB 
every  evening  for  private  use.  From  one  thing  to  another,  I 
began  speaking  to  him  of  my  dream  the  day  before,  and  my  refleo- 
tions  about  the  influence  of  outward  objects  upon  our  ordinsiy 
sentiments ;  he  smiled : — 

**  Ah  1  you  too  have  my  8upeniUion$f'  he  said  quietly.  **  I  have 
always  believed,  like  you,  that  you  fnayknow  the  game  by  the  laiur:  it 
is  only  necessary  to  have  tact  and  experience;  but  without  them 
we  commit  ourselves  to  many  rash  judgments.  For  my  part^  I 
have  been  guilty  of*  this  more  than  once,  but  sometimes  I  have 
also  drawn  a  right  conclusion.  I  recollect  especially,  an  adventure 
which  goes  as  far  back  as  the  first  years  of  my  youth — ^" 

He  stopped,  I  looked  at  him  as  if  I  waited  for  his  story,  and 
he  told  it  me  at  once. 

At  this  time  he  was  still  but  third  derk  to  an  attorney  at 
Orleans.  His  master  had  sent  him  to  Montargis  on  different 
afiairs,  and  he  intended  to  return  in  the  diligence  the  same 
evening,  after  having  received  the  amount  of  a  bill  at  a  neigh- 
bouring town;  but  they  kept  him  at  the  debtor's  house,  and 
when  he  was  able  to  set  out  the  day  had  already  dosed. 

Fearing  not  to  be  able  to  reach  Montargis  in  good  time^  he 
took  a  cross-road  they  pointed  out  to  him.  Unfortunately  the 
fog  increased,  no  star  was  visible  in  the  heavens,  and  the  dark- 
ness became  so  great  that  he  lost  his  road.  Be  tried  to  retrace 
his  steps,  passed  twenty  footpaths,  and  at  last  found  himself 
completely  astray 
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Afiber  the  vexation  o£  loedng  his  plaoe  in  ittxe  diligence^  came 
the  feeling  of  uneasiness  as  to  his  situation.  He  fras  alone,  on 
foot,  lost  in  a  forest,  without  any  means  of  finding  his  right  road 
again;  and  he  had  a  pretty  considerable  sum  of  money  about 
him,  for  which  he  was  responsible.  His  anxiety  was  increased 
by  his  inexperience.  The  idea  of  a  forest  was  conneeted  in  his 
mind  with  so  many  adventures  of  robbery  and  murder  that  he 
expM^ed  some  &tal  encounter  every  instant. 

To  say  the  truth,  his  situation  was  not  encouraging.  The 
place  was  not  considered  safe^  and  for  some  time  past  there  had 
been  rumours  of  the  sudden  disappearance  of  several  horse*deal<« 
ers,  though  there  was  no  trace  of  any  crime  having  been  oomr 
mitted. 

Our  young  traveller,  with  his  eyes  staring  forward,  and  his 
ears  listening,  followed  a  footpath  which  he  supposed  might  take 
him  to  some  house  or  road ;  but  woods  always  succeeded  to  woods. 
At  last  he  perceived  a  light  at  a  distance,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  he  reached  a  high-road. 

A  single  house  (the  light  from  which  had  attracted  him) 
appeared  at  a  little  distance.  He  was  going  towards  the  entrance 
gate  of  the  court-yard,  when  the  trot  of  a  horse  made  him  turn 
his  head  A  man  on  horseback  had  just  appeared  at  the  turn- 
ing of  the  road,  and  in  an  instant  was  close  to  him. 

The  first  words  he  addressed  to  the  young  man  showed  him 
to  be  the  farmer  himself.  He  related  how  he  had  lost  himself 
and  learnt  from  the  coimtryman  that  he  was  on  the  road  to 
Pithiviers.     Montargis  was  three  leagues  behind  him. 

The  fog  had  insensibly  changed  into  a  drizzling  rain,  which 
was  beginning  to  wet  the  young  olerk  through;  he  seemed  afraid 
of  the  distance  he  had  Still  to  go,  and  the  horseman,  who  saw  his 
hesitation,  invited  him  to  come  into  the  &rm-house. 

It  had  something  of  the  look  of  a  fortresa  Surrounded  by  a 
pretty  high  wall,  it  could  not  be  seen  except  through  the  bars  of 
the  great  gate,  which  was  carefully  closed.     The  farmer^  who  hsil 
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got  off  his  hcfne,  did  not  go  near  it,  but,  torning  to  the  right,  ha 
reached  another  entrance  closed  in  the  same  way,  but  of  which 
he  had  the  key. 

Hardly  had  he  passed  the  threshold,  when  a  terrible  barking 
resounded  from  each  end  of  the  yard.  The  &rmer  told  his  guest 
to  fear  nothing,  and  showed  him  the  dogs  chained  np  to  tiieir 
kennels ;  both  were  of  an  extraordinary  size,  and  so  savage  that 
the  sight  of  their  master  himself  could  not  quiet  them. 

A  boy,  attracted  by  their  barking,  came  out  of  the  house,  and 
took  the  farmer^s  horse.  The  latter  began  questioning  him 
about  some  orders  he  had  given  before  he  left  the  house,  and 
went  towards  the  stables  to  see  that  they  had  been  executed. 

Thus  left  alone,  our  clerk  looked  about  him. 

A  lantern  which  the  boy  had  placed  on  the  ground  cast  a  dim 
light  over  the  court-yard.  All  around  seemed  empty  and  deserted. 
Not  a  trace  was  visible  of  the  disorder  often  seen  in  a  country 
£Eurm-yard,  and  which  shows  a  temporary  cessation  of  the  work 
which  is  soon  to  be  resumed  again.  Neither  a  cart  forgotten 
there  where  the  horses  had  been  unharnessed,  nor  sheaves  of 
com  heaped  up  ready  for  threshing,  nor  a  plough  overturned  in 
a  comer,  and  half-hidden  under  the  freshly  cut  clover.  The 
yard  was  swept,  the  bams  shut  up  and  padlocked.  Not  a  single 
vine  creeping  up  the  walls;  every  where  stone,  wood,  and  iron! 

He  took  up  the  lantern  and  went  up  to  the  comer  of  the  house. 
Behind  was  a  second  yard,  where  he  heard  the  barking  of  a 
third  dog,  and  a  covered  well  was  built  in  the  middle  of  it. 

Our  traveller  looked  in  vain  for  the  little  farm  garden,  where 
pumpkins  of  different  sorts  creep  along  the  ground,  or  where  the 
bees  from  the  hives  hum  under  the  hedges  of  honeysuckle  and 
elder.  Verdure  and  flowers  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  He  did 
not  even  perceive  the  sight  of  a  poultry-yard  or  pigeon-house. 
The  habitation  of  his  host  was  every  where  wanting  in  that 
which  makes  the  grace,  the  life,  and  the  charm  of  the  country. 

The  young  man  thought  that  hia  boat  must  be  of  a  very  cardaBi^ 
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or  a  very  calculating  disposition,  to  concede  so  little  to  domestic 
enjoyments  and  the  pleasures  of  the  eye;  and  judging,  in  spite 
of  himself,  by  what  he  saw,  he  could  not  help  feeling  a  distrust 
of  his  character. 

In  the  mean  time  the  farmer  returned  from  the  stables,  and 
made  him  enter  the  house. 

The  inside  of  the  farm-house  corresponded  to  its  outside.  The 
whitewashed  walls  had  no  other  ornament  than  a  row  of  guns  of 
all  sizes;  the  massive  furniture  scarcely  redeemed  its  clumsy 
appearance  by  its  great  solidity.  The  cleanliness  was  doubtful, 
and  the  absence  of  all  minor  conveniences  proved  that  a  woman's 
care  was  wanting  in  the  household  concerns.  The  young  clerk 
learnt  that  the  farmer,  in  fact,  lived  here  with  no  one  but  his 
two  sons. 

Of  this,  indeed,  the  signs  were  plain  enough.  A  table  with  a 
doth  laid,  that  no  one  had  taken  the  trouble  to  clear  away,  was 
left  near  the  window.  The  plates  and  dishes  were  scattered 
upon  it  without  any  order,  and  loaded  with  potatoe  parings  and 
half-picked  bones.  Several  empty  bottles  emitted  an  odour  of 
brandy,  mixed  with  the  pungent  smell  of  tobacco  smoke. 

After  having  seated  his  guest,  the  farmer  lit  his  pipe,  and  his 
two  sons  resumed  their  work  by  the  fireside.  Now  and  then 
the  silence  was  just  broken  by  a  short  remark,  answered  by  a 
word  or  an  exclamation;  and  then  they  all  became  as  mute  as 
before. 

"  From  my  childhood,"  said  the  old  cashier,  "  I  had  been  very 
sensible  to  the  impression  of  outward  objects;  later  in  life, 
reflection  had  taught  me  to  study  the  causes  of  these  impressions 
rather  than  to  drive  them  away.  I  set  myself  then,  to  examine 
every  thing  around  me  with  great  attention. 

"  Below  the  guns  I  had  remarked  on  entering,  some  wolf-traps 
were  suspended,  and  to  one  of  them  still  hung  the  mangled  remains 
of  a  wolf's  paw,  which  they  had  not  yet  taken  off  from  the  iron 
teeth.     The  blackened  chimneypiece  was  ornamented  by  an  owl 
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and  a  rayen  nailed  on  the  wall,  their  wings  extended  and  their 
throats  with  a  huge  nail  through  each ;  a  fox's  skin  fireshly  flayed 
was  spread  before  the  window;  and  a  larder  hook^  fixed  into  t^e 
principal  beam,  held  a  headless  goose,  whose  body  swayed  about 
over  onr  heads. 

**  My  eyes  were  offended  by  all  these  details,  and  I  tamed 
them  again  upon  my  hosts.  The  feither,  who  sat  opposite  to  me, 
only  intermpted  his  smoking  to  pour  ont  his  drink,  or  address 
some  reprimand  to  his  sons.  The  eldest  of  these  was  scraping  a 
deep  bucket,  and  the  bloody  scrapings  which  he  threw  into  the 
fire  erery  instant,  filled  the  room  with  a  disagreeable  fetid  smell; 
the  second  son  was  sharpening  some  butcher's  knives.  I  leanit, 
from  a  word  dropped  from  the  fiither,  that  they  were  preparing 
to  kill  a  pig  the  next  day. 

"  These  occupations,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  things  inside  the 
house,  told  of  such  habitual  coarseness  in  their  way  of  living  as 
seemed  to  explain,  while  it  formed  the  fitting  counterpart  oi^  tiie 
fi)rbidding  gloominess  of  the  outside.  My  astonishment  by 
degrees  changed  into  disgust,  and  my  disgust  into  uneasiness. 
I  cannot  detail  the  whole  chain  of  ideas  which  succeeded  one 
another  in  my  imagination;  but,  yielding  to  an  impxilse  I  could 
not  overcome,  I  got  up,  declaring  I  would  go  on  my  road  again. 

^'  The  farmer  made  some  efforts  to  keep  me;  he  spoke  of  the 
rain,  of  the  darkness,  and  of  the  length  of  the  way.  I  replied  to 
all  by  the  absolute  necessity  there  was  for  my  being  at  Montargis 
that  very  night ;  and,  thanking  him  for  his  brief  hospitality,  I  set 
off  again  in  a  haste  which  mi^t  well  have  confirmed  the  truth 
of  my  words  to  him. 

''However,  the  freshness  of  the  night,  and  the  exercise  of 
walking,  did  not  fail  to  change  the  direction  of  my  thoughts. 
When  away  from  the  objects  which  had  awakened  such  lively 
disgust  in  me,  I  felt  it  gradually  diminishing.  I  began  to  smile 
at  the  susceptibility  of  my  feelings,  and  then,  in  proportion  as  the 
lain  became  heavier  and  colder,  these  strictures  on  myself  assumed 
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a  tone  of  ill-teinper.  I  silentlj  aocosed  myself  of  the  absurdity  of 
mistaking  sensation  for  admonitions  of  mj  reason.  After  all^ 
were  not  the  farmer  and  his  sons  free  to  live  alone,  to  hnnt,  to 
keep  dogs,  and  to  kill  a  pigl  where  was  the  crime  of  iti  With 
less  nervous  susceptibility,  I  should  ha-ye  accepted  the  shelter 
they  offered  me,  and  I  should  now  be  sleeping  snugly  on  a  truss 
of  straw,  instead  of  walking  with  diflioulty  through  the  cold  and 
drizzling  rain.  I  thus  continued  to  reproach  mys^,  until 
towards  moroing  I  arriyed  at  Montargis,  jaded  and  benumbed 
with  cold.  » 

«  When,  however,  I  got  up  refreshed,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  next  day,  I  instinctively  returned  to  my  first  opinion.  The 
appearance  of  the  fiurm-house  presented  itself  to  me  under  the 
same  repulsive  colours,  which  the  evening  before  had  determined 
me  to  make  my  escape  from  it.  Eeason  itself  remained  silent 
when  reviewing  all  those  coarse  details,  and  was  forced  to  recog- 
nise in  them  the  indications  of  a  low  nature,  or  else  the  presence 
of  some  baleful  influence. 

"  I  went  away  the  next  day  without  being  able  to  learn  any 
thing  concerning  the  farmer  or  his  sons;  but  the  recollection  of 
my  adventure  remained  deeply  fixed  in  my  memory. 

''Ten  years  afterwards^  I  was  traveHLng  in  the  diligence 
through  the  department  of  the  Loiret;  I  was  leaning  from  the 
window,  and  looking  at  some  coppice  ground  now  fbr  the  first 
time  brought  under  cultivation,  and  the  mode  of  clearing 
which  one  of  my  travelling  companions  was  explaining  to  me, 
when  my  eyes  fell  upon  a  walled  enclosure,  with  an  iron4)arred 
gate.  Inside  it,  I  perceived  a  house  with  all  the  blinds  dosed, 
and  which  I  immediately  recollected — ^it  was  the  farm-house 
where  I  had  been  sheltered :  I  eagerly  pointed  it  out  to  my  com- 
panion, and  asked  who  lived  in  it. 

" '  Nobody,  just  now,*  replied  he. 

'' '  But  was  it  not  kept,  some  years  ago,  by  a  &nner  and  his 
two  sonsl* 
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'' '  The  Torreaus,'  said  my  iraveUing  oompanion,  looking  at  me; 
'did  you  know  themt* 
** '  I  saw  them  once.' 
^  He  shook  his  head. 

"  *  Yes,  yes!*  resumed  he;  'for  many  years  they  lived  theie 
like  wolyes  in  their  den ;  they  merely  knew  how  to  till  the  land, 
kill  game,  and  drink  The  fiither  managed  the  houfie,  but  mm 
living  alone,  without  women  to  love  them,  without  children  to 
soften  them,  and  without  Qod  to  make  them  think  of  heaven, 
always  turn  into  wild  beasts  you  see;  so  one  morning,  the  eldest 
son,  who  had  been  drinking  too  much  brandy,  would  not  harness 
the  plough-horses,  his  fiither  struck  him  with  his  whip,  and  the 
son,  who  was  mad  drunk,  shot  him  dead  with  his  gun.'  ** 

16<A,  P.M. — I  have  been  thinking  of  the  story  of  the  old 
cashier  these  two  days;  it  came  so  opportunely  upon  the  refleo- 
tions  my  dream  had  suggested  to  me. 

Have  I  not  an  important  lesson  to  learn  from  all  this? 
If  our  sensations  have  an  incontestable  influence  upon  our 
judgments,  how  comes  it  that  we  are  so  little  carefiil  of  those 
things  which  awaken  or  modify  these  sensations)  The  external 
world  is  always  reflected  in  us  as  in  a  mirror;  and  fills  our  minds 
with  pictures  which,  unconsciously  to  ourselves,  become  the 
germs  of  our  opinions,  and  of  our  rules  of  conduct.  All  the 
objects  which  surround  us  are  then,  in  reality,  so  many  talimfnans 
from  whence  good  and  bad  influences  are  emitted.  It  is  for  us 
to  choose  them  wisely,  so  as  to  create  a  healthy  atmosphere  for 
our  minds. 

Feeling  convinced  of  this  truth,  I  set  about  making  a  survey 
of  my  attic. 

The  first  object  on  which  my  eyes  rest,  is  an  old  map  of  the 
history  of  the  principal  monastery  in  my  native  province.  I  had 
unrolled  it  with  much  satis&ction,  and  placed  it  on  the  most 
conspicuous  part  of  the  wall  Why  had  I  given  it  this  placet 
Ought  this  sheet  of  old  wormre&ten  parchment  to  be  of  so  much 
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^alne  to  me,  who  am  neither  an  antiquary  nor  a  scholar?  Is 
not  its  real  importance  in  my  sight,  that  one  of  the  abbots  who 
founded  it  bore  my  name;  and  that  I  shall,  perchance,  be  able 
to  make  myself  a  genealogical  tree  of  it,  for  the  edification  of  my 
visiters?  While  writing  this,  I  feel  my  own  blushes.  Come, 
down  with  the  map !  let  us  banish  it  into  my  deepest  drawer. 

As  I  passed  my  glass,  I  perceived  several  visiting  cards  com- 
placently displayed  in  the  frame.  By  what  chance  is  it  that 
there  are  only  names  that  make  a  show  among  them. — Here  is 
a  Polish  count — a  retired  colonel — ^the  deputy  of  my  depart- 
ment— ^Quick,  quick,  into  the  fire  with  these  proofe  of  vanity  I 
and  let  us  put  this  card  in  the  hand-writing  of  our  office  boy, 
this  direction  for  cheap  dinners,  and  the  receipt  of  the  broker 
where  I  bought  my  last  arm-chair,  in  their  place.  These  indi- 
cations of  my  poverty  will  serve,  as  Montaigne  says,  mater  ma 
auperbe,  and  will  always  make  me  recollect  the  modesty  in  which 
the  dignity  of  the  lowly  consists. 

'  I  have  stopped  before  the  prints  hanging  upon  the  wall  This 
large  and  smiling  Pomona,  seated  on  sheaves  of  com,  and  whose 
basket  is  overflowing  with  firuit,  only  produces  thoughts  of  joy 
and  plenty;  I  was  looking  at  her  the  other  day,  when  I  fell 
asleep  denying  such  a  thing  as  misery.  Let  us  give  her  as  com- 
panion this  picture  of  Winter,  in  which  every  thing  tells  of  sor- 
row and  suffering;  one  picture  will  modify  the  other. 
.  And  this  Happy  Family  of  Greuze's !  What  joy  in  the  chil- 
dren's eyes !  what  sweet  repose  in  the  young  woman's  fitce !  what 
religious  feeling  in  the  grandfather's  countenance!  May  Grod 
preserve  their  happiness  to  them!  but  let  us  hang  by  its  side 
the  picture  of  this  mother,  who  weeps  over  an  empty  cradle. 
Human  life  haa  two  feces,  both  of  which  we  must  dare  to  con- 
template in  their  turns. 

Let  me  hide,  too,  these  ridiculous  monsters  which  ornament 
my  chinmeypiece.  Plato  has  said,  that  the  beautiful  is  noHdn^ 
else  than  the  visible  form  of  the  good.    If  it  is  so,  the  ugly  should 

1. 
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be  the  visible  form  of  evil,  and^  by  oonstantlj'  beholding  li^  tiw 
mind  insensibly  deteriorateB. 

But  above  all,  in  order  to  cherish  the  feelings  of  Viii<i«<¥Mi  aod 
pity,  let  me  hang  at  the  foot  of  my  bed  this  affecting  pictare  d 
the  Last  Sleep! 

Never  have  I  been  able  to  look  at  it  without  feeling  my  heart 
touched. 

An  old  woman,  dothed  in  rags,  is  lying  by  a  roadside;  kr 
stick  is  at  her  feet,  and  her  head  rests  upon  a  stone;  ahe  hm 
fellen' asleep;  her  hands  are  clasped;  mnrmniii^  a  pnyer  of  her 
childhood,  she  sleeps  her  last  sleep,  she  dreams  her  last  dream! 

She  sees  herself  again  a  strong  and  happy  child,  keepii^  tk 
sheep  on  the  common,  gatboring  the  berries  frmn  the  hodffi, 
singing,  cortsying  to  the  passers-by,  and  ™*^^^  tJbe  s^  d 
the  cross  when  the  first  star  i^ypears  in  the  heavens!*  Hspfqr 
time,  filled  with  fragrance  an^  sonshine!  She  wants  noihiig 
yet,  for  she  is  ignorant  of  what  l^ere  is  to  wiflb  fer. 

But  see  her  grown  up;  the  time  is  come  fer  w<n-king  bcavcfy: 
she  must  cat  the  com,  thresh  ihe  wheats  carry  tlie  boiMikB  d 
flowering  dover  or  brandies  of  withered  leaves  to  the  feim 
If  her  toil  is  hard,  hope  shines  like  a  son  over  every  tliii^;  asi 
it  wipes  the  drops  of  sweat  away.  The  growing  giil  aheadf 
sees  that  life  is  a  task;  but  die  still  dngs  as  she  Inlfils  il^ 

By  and  by,  the  harden  becomes  heavier;  ahe  is  a  wifie^  die 
is  a  mother!  She  most  econ<miiBe  the  bread  of  to-day,  fasTe  her 
eye  upon  the  morrow,  take  care  of  the  sick,  and  imntain  ti» 
feeble;  she  mast  act,  in  short,  that  part  of  an  eazthhr  ProvideDfli^ 
so  easy  when  €Sod  gives  as  his  aid,  so  hard  when  he 
The  woman  is  still  strong;  bat  she  is  anxious;  she 
longer! 

Yet  a  few  years,  and  all  is  overcast.  The  hnabands  beakk  i 
lunoken;  his  wife  sees  him  pine  away  by  the  now  fiicLav  WaiiJi 
eold  and  hanger  finish  what  SMkneBS  had  begnn;  ks  4m^  ad 
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his  widow  sits  on  the  ground  by  the  coffin  provided  by  the 
charity  of  others,  pressing  her  two  half-naked  little  ones  in  her 
axms.  She  dreads  the  future,  she  Weeps,  and  she  droops  her 
head. 

At  last,  the  future  is  come;  the  children  are  grown  up,  but 
they  are  no  longer  with  her.  Her  son.  is  fighting  under  his 
country's  flag,  and  his  sister  is  gone.  Both  have  been  lost  to 
her  for  a  long  time — ^perhaps  for  ever;  and  the  strong  giii,  the 
brave  wife,  the  courageous  mother,  is  from  henceforth  but  an 
aged  beggar-woman  without  a  &mily,  and  without  a  home!  She 
weeps  no  more,  sorrow  has  subdued  her;  she  surrenders,  and 
waits  for  death*  , 

Death,  that  faithful  friend  of  the  wretched,  is  come:  ttot 
hideous  and  with  mockery,  as  superstition  represents,  but  beau- 
tiful, smiling,  and  crowned  with  stars !  The  gentle  phantom 
stoops  to  the  beggar;  its  pale  lips  murmur  a  few  airy  words, 
which  announce  to  her  the  end  of  her  labours;  a  peaceful  joy 
comes  over  the  aged  beggar-woman,  and,  leaning  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  great  Deliverer,  she  has  passed  unconsciously  from  her 
last  earthly  sleep  to  her  eternal  rest. 

Lie  there — thou  poor  way-wearied  woman!  the  leaves  will 
serve  thee  for  a  winding-sheet,  night  will  shed  her  tears  of  dew 
over  thee,  and  the  birds  will  sing  sweetly  by  thy  remains.  Thy 
visit  here  below  will  not  have  left  more  trace  than  their  flight 
through  the  air;  thy  name  is  already  forgotten,  and  the  only 
legacy  thou  hast  to  leave  is  the  hawthorn  stick  lying  forgotten 
at  thy  feet ! 

Well!  some  one  will  take  it  up— some  soldier  of  that  great 
human  host  which  is  scattered  abroad  by  misery  or  by  vice;  for 
thou  art  not  an  exception,  thou  art  an  instance;  and  under  the 
same  sun  which  shines  so  pleasantly  upon  all,  in  the  midst  of  these 
flowering  vineyards,  this  ripe  com,  and  these  wealthy  cities,  en- 
tire generations  suffer,  succeed  each  other,  and  still  bequeath  to 
each  the  beggar's  stick ! 
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The  sight  of  this  sad  picture  shall  make  me  more  grateful  for 
what  God  has  given  me,  and  more  compassionate  for  those  whom 
He  has  treated  with  less  indulgence;  it  shall  be  a  lesson,  and  a 
subject  for  reflection  for  me. 

.  Ahl  if  we  would  watch  for  every  thing  that  might  improve 
and  instruct  us;  if  the  arrangements  of  our  daily  life  were  ho 
disposed  as  to  be  a  constant  school  for  our  minds  I  but  oftenest 
we  take  no  heed  of  them.  Man  is  an  eternal  mystery  to  himself; 
his  own  person  is  a  house  into  which  he  never  enters,  and  of 
which  he  studies  the  outside  alone.  Each  of  us  need  have  con- 
tinually before  him  the  £simous  inscription  which  once  instructed 
Socrates,  and  which  was  engraved  on  the  walls  of  Delphi  by  an 
unknown  hand :— - 

"KNOW  THTSELF" 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

THE  END  OF  THE  YEAB. 

December  30^*>  p.m. — I  was  in  bed,  and  liardlj  reooyered 
from  the  delirious  fever  which  had  kept  me  for  so  long  between 
life  and  deatL  My  weakened  brain  was  making  efforts  to  recover 
its  activity ;  my  thoughts,  like  rays  of  light  struggling  through  the 
clouds,  were  still  con^ised  and  imperfect :  at  times,  I  felt  a  return 
of  the  dizziness  which  made  a  chaos  of  all  my  ideas,  and  I 
floated,  so  to  speak,  between  alternate  fits  of  mental  wandering 
and  consciousness. 

Sometimes  every  thing  seemed  plain  to  me,  like  the  prospect 
which,  from  the  top  of  some  high  mountain,  opens  before  us  in 
clear  weather.  We  distinguish  water,  woods,  villages,  cattle, 
even  the  cottage  perched  on  the  edge  of  the  ravine ;  then  suddenly  ^ 
there  comes  a  gust  of  wind  laden  with  mist,  and  all  is  confused 
and  indistinct. 

Thus,  yielding  to  the  oscillations  of  a  half-recovered  reason^ 
I  allowed  my  mind  to  follow  its  various  impulses  without  trou- 
bling myself  to  separate  the  real  from  the  imaginary;  I  glided 
softly  from  one  to  the  other,  and  my  dreams  and  waking  thoughts 
succeeded  closely  upon  one  another. 

Now,  whilst  my  mind  was  wandering  in  this  unsettled  state^ 
see,  underneath  the  dock  which  measures  the  hours  with  its  loud 
ticking,  a  female  figure  appears  before  me ! 

At  first  sight  I  saw  enough  to  satisfy  me  that  she  was  not  a 
daughter  of  Eve.  In  her  eye  was  the  last  flash  of  an  expiring  star, 
and  her  face  had  the  pallor  of  an  heroic  death  struggle.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  drapery  of  a  thousand  changing  colours  of  the 
brightest  and  the  most  sombre  hues,  and  she  held  a  withered 
garland  in  her  hand.. 
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After  having  contemplated  lier  for  some  moments,  I  asked  her 
name,  and  what  brought  her  into  my  attia  Her  eyes,  which 
were  following  the  movements  of  the  dock,  turned  towards  me, 
and  she  replied : — 

"  You  see  in  me  the. year  which  is  just  drawing  to  its  end;  I 
come  to  receive  your  thanks  and  your  farewelL*' 

I  raised  myself  on  my  elbow  in  surprise,  which  soon  gave  place 
to  bitter  resentment 

''Ah!  you  want  thanks,**  cried  I;  ''but  first  let  me  know 
what  for) 

"  When  I  welcomed  your  coming,  I  was  still  young  and  vigor- 
ous :  you  have  taken  from  me  each  day  some  little  of  my  strength^ 
and  you  have  ended  by  inflicting  an  illness  upon  me :  already, 
thanks  to  you,  my  blood  is  less  warm,  my  muscles  less  firm, 
and  my  feet  less  agile  than  before!  You  have  planted  the  germs 
of  infirmity  in  my  bosom;  there^  where  the  summer  flowers  of 
life  were  growing,  you  have  wickedly  sown  the  nettles  of  old 
agel 

"And,  as  if  it  was  not  enough  to  weaken  my  body,  you  have 
also  diminished  the  powers  of  my  soul;  you  have  extinguished 
her  enthusiasm :  she  is  become  more  sluggish  and  more  timid. 
Formerly  her  eyes  took  in  the  whole  of  mankind  in  their  generous 
survey ;  but  you  have  made  her  near-sighted,  and  now  she  soaroely 
sees  beyond  herself  1 

"  That  is  what  you  have  done  for  my  spiritual  being :  then  as 
to  my  outward  existence,  see  to  what  griei^  neglect^  and  misery 
you  have  reduced  it! 

"  For  the  many  days  that  the  fever  has  kept  me  chained  to 
this  bed,  who  has  taken  care  of  this  home,  in  which  I  placed  all 
my  joy  1  Shall  I  not  find  my  closets  empty,  my  bookcase  stripped, 
all  my  poor  treasures  lost  through  negligence  or  dishouestyt 
Where  are  the  plants  I  cultivated,  the  birds  I  fed?  all  are  gonel 
my  attic  is  despoiled,  silent,  and  solitary  I 

"  As  it  is  only  for  the  last  few  moments  that'I  have  returned 
to  a  consciousness  of  w\iSi^  soxtovyn^  \fik^  \  «ss^  ^^«ax  l^orant 
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who  has  nursed  me  during  my  long  iUness!  Doubtless  some 
hireling,  who  will  leave  me  when  all  my  means  of  recompense 
are  exhausted! 

"And  what  will  my  masters,  for  whom  I  am  bound  to  work^ 
have  said  to  my  absence  ?  At  this  time  of  the  year,  when  bnsiness 
is  most  pressing,  can  they  have  done  without  me,  will  they  even 
have  tried  to  do  so?  Perhaps  I  am  already  superseded  in  the 
humble  situation  by  which  I  earned  my  daily  bread  1  And  it  is . 
thou — ^thou  alone,  wicked  daughter  of  Time-— who  hast  brought 
all  these  misfortunes  upon  me :  strength,  health,  comfort^  work — 
thou  hast  taken  all  &om  me;  I  have  only  received  outrage  and 
loss  from  thee,  and  yet  thou  darestto  claim  my  gratitude! 

"Ah!  die  then,  since  thy  day  is  come;  but  die  despised  and 
cursed;  and  may  I  write  on  thy  tomb  the  epitaph  the  Arabian 
poet  inscribed  upon  that  of  a  king — 

"  Mejoice,  thou  pasaev-by:  he  whom  we  have  buried  here  cannot 

Uve  again.'* 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

I  was  awakened  by  a^hand  taking  mine^  and,  opening  my  eyes, 

I  recognised  the  doctor- 
After  having  felt  my  puls^  he  nodded  his  head,  sat  down  at 

the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  looked  at  me^  rubbing  his  hose  with  bis 

snuff-box. 

I  have  since  learnt  that  this  was  a  sign  ofi  satis&ction.  with 

the  doctor. 

.   ^'Well!  so  we  wanted  old  snub-noee  to  carry  us  off?'*  said  M. 

Lambert,  in  his  half-joking,  half-scolding  way.     What  the<ieu«» 

of  a  hurry  we  were  in  1     It  was  necessary  to  hold  you  back  withi 

both  arms  at  least!" 

"  Then  you  had  given  me  up,  doctor?"  asked  I,  rather  alarmed* 
"  Not  at  all,"  replied  the  old  physician;  "  we  can't  give  up  what: 

we  have  not  got;  and  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  have  any  hope. 

We  are  but  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  and  eachof 

UB  should  say  with  Ambroiae  Par6:     'I  tend  him,  God  cures 

him!'" 
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^May  He  be  bleaaed  then,  as  well  as  you,"  cried  I;  ''and  may' 
my  health  come  back  with  the  New-year  T' 
M.  Lambert  shragged  his  shoulders. 

"  Begin  by  asking  yourself  for  it,"  resumed  he  bluntly.  **  God 
has  given  it  you,  and  it  is  your  own  sense,  and  not  chanoe,  that 
must  keep  it  for  you.  One  would  think,  to  hear  people  talk, 
that  sickness  comes  upon  us  like  the  rain,  or  the  sunshine,  with"» 
out  one  having  a  word  to  say  in  the  matter.  Before  we  com* 
plain  of  being  ill,  we  should  prove  that  we  deserved  to  be  welL** 

I  was  about  to  smile,  but  the  doctor  looked  angry. 

^  Ah!  you  think  that  I  am  joking,*'  resumed  he,  raising  his 
voice ^  ''but  tell  me,  then,  which  of  us  gives  his  health  the  same 
attention  that  he  gives  to  his  business?  Do  you  economise  your 
strength  as  you  economise  your  money]  do  you  avoid  excess 
and  imprudence  in  the  one  case,  with  the  same  care  as  extrava- 
gance or  foolish  speculations  in  the  other?  do  you  keep  as  regular 
accounts  of  your  mode  of  living  as  you  do  of  your  income?  do 
you  consider  every  evening  what  has  been  wholesome  or  unwhole- 
some for  you,  with  the  same  care  as  you  bring  to  the  examination 
of  your  expenditure  ?  You  may  smile ;  but  have  you  not  brought 
this  illness  on  yourself  by  a  thousand  indiscretions?" 

I  began  to  protest  against  this,  and  asked  him  to  point  out 
these  indiscretions;  the  old  doctor  spread  out  his  fingers,  and 
began  to  reckon  upon  them  one  by  one. 

"  PrtmOf^  cried  he,  "  want  of  exercise.  You  live  here  like  a 
mouse  in  a  cheese,  without  air,  motion,  or  change.  Consequently, 
the  blood  circulates  badly,  the  fluids  thicken,  the  muscles,  being 
inactive,  do  not  claim  their  share  of  nutrition,  the  stomach  flags, 
and  the  brain  grows  weary. 

^'Secundo.  Irregular  food.  Caprice  is  your  cook;  your  stomach 
a  slave  who  must  accept  what  you  give  it,  but  who  presently 
takes  a  sullen  revenge,  like  all  slaves. 

"  Tertio.  Sitting  up  late.  Instead  of  using  the  night  for  sleepy 
you  spend  it  in  reading;  your  bedstead  is  a  bookcase,  your  pillow 
a  desk !    At  the  time  wli^xx  t\L<b  ^^jdA^<^\^ic%ix^.  «ska  for  rest,  yoa 
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lead  it  through  these  nocturnal  orgies,  and  yon  are  surprised  to 
find  it  the  worse  for  them  the- next  day. 

"^Morto.  Luxurious  habits.  Shut  up  in  your  attic,  yoti 
insensibly  surround  yourself  with  a  thousand  effeminate  indul- 
gences. You  must  have  list  for  your  door,  a  blind  for  your 
window,  a  carpet  for  your  feet,  an  easy-chair  stuffed  with  wool 
for  your  back,  your  fire  lit  at  the  first  sign  of  cold,  and  a  shade 
to  your  lamp :  and,  thaoks  to  all  these  precautions,  the  least 
draught  makes  you  catch  cold,  common  chairs  give  you  no  rest^ 
and  you  jnust  wear  spectacles  to  support  the  light  of  day.  You 
have  thoxight  you  were  acquinng  comforts,  and  you  have  only 
contracted  infirmities. 

^^Quinto "" 

"Ah!  enough, enough,  doctor!"  cried  I.  **Pray,  do  not  carry 
your  examination  further;  do  not  attach  a  sense  of  remorse  to 
each  of  my  pleasures." 

The  old  doctor  rubbed  his  nose  with  his  snuff-box. 

^*  You  see,"  said  he  more  gently,  and  rising  at  the  same  time, 
**  you  would  escape  fi:om  the  truth.  You  shrink  fix)m  inquiry — a 
proof  that  you  are  guilty.  Haihemua  confitentem  reum  I  But 
at  least,  my  frigid,  do  not  go  on  laying  tibe  blame  on  Time,  like 
an  old  woman." 

Thereupon  he  again  felt  my  pulse,  and  took  his  leave,  declaring 
that  his  function  was  at  an  end,  and  that  the  rest  depended  upon 
myself. 

When  the  doctor  was  gone,  I  set  about  reflecting  upon  what 
he  had  said. 

Although  his  words  were  too  sweeping,  they  were  not  the  less 
true  in  the  main.  How  often  we  accuse  chance  of  an  illness,  the 
origin  of  which  we  should  seek  in  ourselves !  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  wiser  to  have  let  him  finish  the  examination  he  had  begun. 

But  is  there  not  another  of  more  importance — ^that  which  con- 
cerns the  health  of  the  soul  ?  Am  I  so  sure  of  having  neglected  no 
means  of  preserving  that  during  the  year  which  is  now  ending? 
jSave  I,  as  one  of  God's  soldiers  upon  earth,  kei^t  tql^  ^^^£c^s^  <«s^ 
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my  arms  efficient  t  Shall  I  be  readj  for  the  great  review  of  souk 
whioh  must  pass  before  hik  who  is  in  the  dark  vallej  of 
Jehoshaphat) 

Barest  thou  eTamine  thyseli^  O  my  soull  and  see  how  oAoi 
thou  hast  erred? 

First,  thou  hast  erred  through  pride  1  for  I  hare  not  duly 
valued  the  lowly.  I  have  drunk  too  deeply  of  the  intoxioatiog 
wines  of  genius,  and  have  fotmd  no  relish  in  pure  water.  I 
have  disdained  those  words  which  had  no  other  beauty  than  their 
sincerity;  I  have  ceased  to  love  men  solely  because  they  sre 
men — I  have  loved  them  for  their  endowmoits ;  I  have  contracted 
the  world  within  the  narrow  compass  of  a  pantheon,  and  my 
sympathy  has  been  awakened  by  admiration  only.  The  vulgar 
crowd,  which  I  ought  to  have  followed  with  a  friendly  eye  be- 
cause it  is  composed  of  my  brothers  in  hope  or  grief,  I  have  ki 
pass  by  me  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  it  were  a  flock  U 
sheep.  I  am  indignant  with  him  who  rolls  in  ridies  and  des^nses 
the  man  poor  in  worldly  wealth;  and  yet,  vain  of  my  trifling 
knowledge,  I  despise  him  who  is  poor  in  mind — ^I  scorn  the  poverty 
of  intellect  as  others  do  that  of  dress;  I  take  credit  for  a  gift 
which  I  did  not  bestow  on  myself,  and  turn  the  £skvour  of  fortune 
into  a  weapon  with  which  to  attack  others. 

Ah !  if,  in  the  worst  days  of  revolutions,  ignorance  has  revolted 
and  raised  a  cry  of  hatred  against  genius,  the  fault  is  not  alone 
in  the  envious  malice  of  ignorance,  but  comes  in  part,  too,  from 
the  contemptuous  pride  of  knowledge. 

Alas !  I  have  too  completely  forgotten  the  flible  of  the  two 
sons  of  the  magician  of  Bagdad. 

One  of  them,  struck  by  an  irrevocable  decree  of  destiny,  was 
bom  blind,  whilst  the  other  enjoyed  all  the  delights  of  sight. 
The  latter,  proud  of  his  own  advantages,  laughed  at  his  biother^s 
blindness,  and  disdained  him  as  a  companion.  One  morning  the 
blind  boy  wished  to  go  out  with  him : — 

"  To  what  purpose,**  said  he,  "  since  the  gods  have  put 
Jiothiog  in  cpmmon  loei^^e^u  m'V    l^oit  \nft  <srQation  is  a  stagey 
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wKere  a  thousand  charming  scenes  and  wond^iol  aetors  appear 
in  succession;  for  you  it  is  only  an  obscure  abyss,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  you  hear  the  confused  murmur  of  an  invisible 
world.  Contmue  then  alone  in  your  darkness,  and  leave  the 
pleasures  of  light  to  those  upon  whom  the  day-star  shines.** 

With  these  words  he  went  away,  and  his  brother,  left  alone^ 
began  to  cry  bitterly.  His  &ther,  who  heard  him,  immediately 
ran  to  him,  and  tried  to  console  him  by  promising  to  give  him 
what^er  he  desired. 

"Can  you  give  me  sight?"  asked  the  child. 

"Fate  does  not  permit  it,"  said  the  magician. 
.   "Then,"  cried  the  blind  boy  eagerly,  "I  askyoutoputoutthesun  I** 

Who  knows  whether  my  pride  has  not  provoked  the  same 
wish  on  the  part  of  some  one  of  my  brothers  who  does  not  see? 

But  how  much  oftener  have  I  erred  through  levity  and  want 
of  thought!  How  many  resolutions  have  I  taken  at  random  I 
llow  many  judgments  have  I  pronounced  for  the  sake  of  a 
witticism!  how  many  misi^iefs  have  I  not  done  without  any 
sense  of  my  responsibility  I  The  greater  part  of  men  harm  one  an- 
other for  the  sake  of  doing  something.  We  laugh  at  the  honour  of 
one,  and  compromise  the  reputation  of  another,  like  an  idle  man, 
who  saunters  along  a  hedgerow,  breaking  the  young  branches 
and  destroying  the  most  beautiful  flowers. 

And,  nevertheless,  it  is  by  this  very  thoughtlessness  that  the 
fame  of  some  men  is  created.  It  rises  gradually,  like  one  of  those 
mysterious  mounds  in  barbarous  countries,  to  which  a  stone  is 
added  by  every  passer-by;  each  one  brings  something  at  random, 
and  adds  it  as  he  passes,  without  being  able  himself  to  see 
whether  he  is  raising  a  pedestal  or  a  gibbet.  Who  will  dare 
look  behind  him,  to  see  his  rash  judgments  held  up  there  to  view? 

Some  time  ago,  I  was  walking  along  the  edge  of  the  green 
mound  on  which  the  Montmartre  telegraph  stands.  Below  me^ 
ak>ng  one  of  the  zigzag  paths  which  wind  up  the  hill,  a  man  and 
a  girl  were  coming  up,  and  arrested  my  attention.  The  maa 
wore  a  shaggy  coat,  which  gave  him  some  reaembWiJ»  Vi>"^ir^^^ 
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beast,  and  lie  held  a  thick  stick  in  his  hand,  with  whidi  1» 
described  various  strange  figures  in  the  air.  He  spoke  very  loi4 
and  in  a  Yoioe  which  seemed  to  me  conynlsed  with  passion.  He 
raised  his  eyes  every  now  and  then  with  an  expretEsdon  of  savage 
harshness,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  he  was  reproaching  and 
threatening  the  girl,  and  that  she  was  listening  to  him  withasub- 
missiveness  which  touched  my  heart.  Two  or  three  times  ebe 
ventured  a  fbw  words^  doubtless  in  the  attempt  to  justify  hendf ; 
but  the  man  in  the  great-coat  began  again  immediately  witii  liii 
loud  and  angry  voice,  his  savage  looks,  and  his  threatening  evds- 
tions  in  the  air.  I  followed  him  with  my  eyes,  vainly-  endeavomiiig 
to  catch  a  word  as  he  passed,  until  he  disi^peared  behind  thehilL 

I  had  evidently  just  seen  one  of  those  domestic  tyrants,  whoee 
sullen  tempers  are  excited  by  the  patience  of  their  victims,  and 
who,  though  they  have  the  power  to  become  the  beneficent  gods 
of  a  jQunily,  choose  rather  to  be  their  tormentors. 

I  cursed  the  unknown  savage  in  my  heart,  and  I  felt  indignant 
that  these  crimes  against  the  sacred  peace  of  home  oould  not  he 
punished  as  they  deserve,  when  I  heard  his  voice  approaching 
nearer.  He  had  turned  the  path,  and  soon  appeared  before  me 
at  the  top  of  the  slope. 

The  first  glance,  and  his  first  words,  explained  every  thing  to 
me:  in  place  of  what  I  had  taken  for  the  furious  tones  and 
terrible  looks  of  an  angry  man,  and  the  attitude  of  a  frightened 
victim,  I  had  before  me  only  an  honest  citizen,  who  sqtiinted  and 
stuttered,  but  who  was  explaining  the  management  of  silk- 
worms to  his  attentive  daughter. 

I  turned  homewards,  smiling  at  my  mistake;  but  before  I 
reached  my  &,ubourg  I  saw  a  crowd  running,  I  heard  calk  for 
help,  and  every  finger  pointed  in  the  same  direction  to  a  distant 
colunm  of  flame.  A  manufactory  had  taken  fire,  and  eveiy  body 
was  rushing  forward  to  assist  in  extinguishing  it. 

I  hesitated.  Night  was  coming  on;  I  felt  tired;  a  &vourite 
book  was  awaiting  me :  I  thought  there  would  be  no  want  of 
icip,  and  I  went  on  my  ^rasj. 
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Jtist  before  I  had  erred  from  want  of  consideration;  now  it 
^ras  from  selfishness  and  cowardice. 

But  what!  have  I  not  on  a  thousand  other  occasions  forgotten 
the  duties  which  bind  us  to  our  fellow-men]  Is  this  the  first 
time  I  have  avoided  paying  society  what  I  owe  it?  Have  I  not 
always  behaved  to  my  companions  with  injustice,  and  like  the 
lion?  Have  I  not  claimed  successively  every  share?  r  If  any  one 
is  so  ill  advised  as  to  ask  me  to  return  some  little  portion,  I  get 
provoked,  I  am  angry,  I  try  to  escape  from  it  by  every  means. 
How  many  times,  when  I  have  perceived  a  beggar  sitting  huddled 
up  at  the  end  of  the  street,  have  I  not  gone  out  of  my  way,  for 
fear  that  compassion  would  impoverish  me  by  forcing  me  to  be 
charitable !  How  often  have  I  doubted  the  misfortunes  of  others, 
that  I  might  with  justice  harden  my  heart  against  them !  With 
what  satis&ction  have  I  sometimes  verified  the  vices  of  the  poor 
xnan,  in  order  to  show  that  his  misery  is  the  punishment  he 
deserves ! 

Oh!  let  us  not  go  ftirther — ^let  us  not  go  further!  I  interrupted 
the  doctor's  examination,  but  how  much  sadder  is  this  one! 
We  pity  the  diseases  of  the  body;  we  shudder  at  those  of  the  souL 

I  was  happily  disturbed  in  my  reverie  by  my^  neighbour,  the 
old  soldier. 

Now  I  think  of  it,  I  seem  always  to  have  seen,  during  my 
fever,  the  figure  of  this  good  old  man,  sometimes  leaning 
against  my  bed,  and  sometimes  sitting  at  his  table,  surrounded 
by  his  sheets  of  pasteboard. 

He  has.  just  come  in  with  his  glue-pot,  his  quire  of  green 
paper,  and  his  great  scissors.  I  called  him  by  his  name;  he 
uttered  a  joyful  exclamation,  and  came  near  me. 

''Well!  so  the  bidlet  is  found  again!'*  cried  he,  taking  my 
two  hands  into  the  maimed  one  which  was  left  him;  "it  has 
not  been  without  trouble,  I  can  tell  you :  the  campaign  has  been 
long  enough  to  win  two  clasps  in.  I  have  seen  no  few  fellows 
with  the  fever  batter  windmills  during  my  hospital  days:  at 
Leipsi(^  I  had  a  neighbour  who  fancied  «i  cbima^^  ^it%i^  ^^  %s^ 
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in  bis  stomabh,  and  who  was  always  calling  for  the  fire-engines; 
but  the  third  daj  it  all  went  out  of  itself:  but  with  yon  it  had 
lasted  twenty-eight  days — as  long  as  one  of  the  Little  Corporal's 
campaigns.** 

^'I  am  not  mistaken,  then;  yon  were  near  me?** 

''Weill  I  had  only  to  cross  the^passage.  This  left  hand  has 
not  made  yon  a  bad  nnrse  for  want  of  the  right;  bat^  bah!  yoa 
did  not  know  what  hand  gave  yon  drink,  and  it  did  not  prevent 
that  beggar  of  a  fever  from  being  drowned — ^for  all  the  world 
like  Poniatowski  in  the  Elster." 

The  old  soldier  began  to  langh,  and  I,  feeling  too  much  affected 
to  speak,  pressed  his  hand  ^against  my  breast.  He  saw  my 
emotion,  and  hastened  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

''  By  the  by,  yon  know  that  from  to-day  you  have  a  right  to 
draw  your  rations  again,"  resumed  he  gaily;  ''  four  meals,  like  the 
Cbrman  vMxnkerr^ — ^nothing  morel  The  doctor  is  your  house 
steward." 

«  We  must  find  the  cook,  too,**  replied  I,  with  a  smile. 

''  She  is  found,"  said  the  veteran. 

"Whoissher 

"  Genevieve." 

"The  fruit-woman r* 

^  While  I  am  talking  she  is  cooking  for  you,  neighbour ;  and 
do  not  fear  her  sparing  either  butter  or  trouble.  As  long  as 
life  and  death  were  fighting  for  you,  the  honest  woman  past  her 
time  in  going  up  and  down  stairs  to  learn  which  way  the  battle 
•(rent — And,  stay,  I  am  sure  this  is  she — " 

In  fact,  we  heard  steps  in  the  passage,  and  he  went  to  open  tbe 
door. 

"Oh,  Weill"  continued  he,  "it  is  mother  Millot,  our  portress, 
%nother  of  your  good  friends,  neighbour,  and  whose  poultices  I 
VBCommend  to  you.  Come  dn,  mother  Millot — come  in;  we  are 
quite  bonny  boys  this  morning,  and  ready  to  step  a  minuet  if 
we  had  our  dancing-shoes." 

The  portress  oame  in,  c^^  ^<^\g[i\A^  '^<^\st^'>^^  m^  lineo, 
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washed  and  mended  by  herself,  with  a  little  bottle  of  Spanish 
wine,  the  gift  of  her  sailor  son,  and  kept  for  great  occasions.  I 
would  have  thanked  her;  but  the  good  woman  imposed  silence 
upon  me,  under  the  pretext  that  the  doctor  had  forbidden  me  to 
speak.  I  saw  her  arrange  every  thing  in  my  drawers,  the  neat 
appearance  of  which  struck  me  j  an  attentive  hand  had  evidently 
been  there,  and  day  by  day  put  straight  the  unavoidable  disorder 
consequent  on  sickness. 

As  she  finished,  Grenevieve  arrived  with  my  dinner;  she  was 
fi>llowed  by  mother  Denis,  the  milkwoman  over  the  way,  who  had 
learnt,  at  the  same  time,  the  danger  I  had  been  in  and  that  I  was 
now  beginning  to  be  convalescent.  The  good  Savoyard  brought 
me  a  new  laid  egg,  which  she  herself  wished  to  see  me  eat. 

It  was  necessary  to  xelate  minutely  aU  my  illness  to  her.  At 
every  detail  she  uttered  loud  exclamations;  then,  when  the  por- 
tress warned  her  to  be  less  noisy,  she  excused  herself  in  a 
whisper.  They  made  a  circle  round  me  to  see  me  eat  my  dinner; 
each  mouthful  I  took  was  accompanied  by  their  expressions  of 
satis&^ion  and  thankfiilness.  Kever  had  the  king  of  France,  when 
he  dined  in  public,  excited  such  admiration  among  the  spectators.. 

As  they  were  taking  the  dinner  away,  my  colleague,  the  old 
cashier,  entered  in  his  turn. 

I  could  not  prevent  my  heart  beating  as  I  recognised  him. 
How  would  the  heads  of  the  firm  look  upon  my  absence,  and  what 
did  he  come  to  tell  me? 

I  waited  with  inexpressible  anxiety  for  him  to  speak;  but  he 
sat  down  by  me,  took  my  hand,  and  began  rejoicing  over  my 
recovery,  without  saying  a  word  about  our  masters.  I  could  not 
endure  this  uncertainty  any  longer. 

"And  the  Messieurs  Durmer,"  asked  I,  hesitatingly;  "how 
have  they  taken — ^the  interruption  to  my  work]" 

"  There  has  been  no  interruption,"  replied  the  old  derk,  quietly. 
•     «  What  do  you  mean?" 

^  Each  one  in  the  office  took  a  share  of  your  duty :  all  has  gone  on 
as  usual,  and  the  Messieurs  Durmer  have  ^^xeev^^n^^i  ^bSssKssasR^ 
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This  waA  too  much.  After  so  many  instances  of  afibotionf  thk 
fillod  up  the  measure.     I  could  not  restrain  my  tean. 

Thus  the  few  services  I  had  been  able  to  do  for  others,  had 
been  acknowledged  by  them  a  himdredfold !  I  had  sown  a  little 
seed,  and  every  grain  had  fallen  on  good  ground,  and  brought 
forth  a  whole  sheaf  Ah!  this  completes  the  lesson  the  doctor 
<gave  me.  If  it  is  true  that  the  diseases,  whether  of  the  mind  or 
body,  are  the  fruit  of  our  follies  and  our  vices,  sympathy  and 
affection  are  also  the  rewards  of  our  having  done  our  duty. 
Every  one  of  us,  with  God*8  holp^  and  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  human  capability,  himself  makes  bis  own  disposition,  character, 
and  permanent  condition. 

*  *  *  » 

Every  body  is  gone;  the  old  soldier  has  brought  me  back  my 
flowers  and  my  birds,  and  they  are  my  only  companions.  The 
setting  sun  reddens  my  half-dosed  curtains  with  its  last  rays. 
My  brain  is  dear,  and  my  heart  lighter.  A  thin  mist  floats 
before  my  eyes,  and  I  foel  myself  in  that  happy  state  which  pre- 
codes  a  refroHhing  sleep. 

Yonder,  opposite  the  bod,  the  pale  goddess  in  her  drapery  of 
a  thousand  changing  colours,  and  with  her  withered  garland, 
again  a])poar8  before  mo;  but  this  time  I  hold  out^my  hand  to 
her  with  a  grateful  smile. 

''Adieu,  beloved  year!  whom  I  but  now  unjustly  accused. 
That  which  I  liave  suffered  must  not  be  laid  to  thee;  for  thou 
wast  but  a  tract  thrpugh  which  God  had  marked  out  my  road — a 
ground  whore  I  have  reaped  the  harvest  I  had  sown.  I  will  lovo 
thee,  thou  wayside  shelter,  for  those  hours  of  happiness  tlum 
haat  soon  mo  enjoy;  I  will  love  thee  even  for  the  suffering  thou 
hast  seen  me  endure.  Neither  happiness  nor  suffering  came 
from  thee;  but  thou  hast  been  the  scene  for  them.  Descend 
again  tlien,  in  peace,  into  eternity  and  be  blest^  thou  who  hast 
left  me  exi)erience  in  the  place  of  youth,  sweet  memories  in- 
stead of  past  time,  and  gratitude  aa  payment  for  good  offloea." 
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